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My  A.  Ho  <Q« 


THE  golden 
sunlight 
chased  the 
sh  ado w  s 
across  the  bronze 
statue  of  William 
Penn,  perched 
up  on  the  dome 
of  Philadelphia's 
proudest  struc- 
ture ;  and  the 
"Ancient  Quak- 
er" seemed  to 
turn  upon  his 
pedestal  and 
raise  his  hands 
with  a  gesture 
of  astonishment 
at  the  extraordi- 
nary animation 
which  bestirred 
the  city  at  his  feet  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  August,  1897. 

From  north  to  south  along  the  as- 
phalted thoroughfare,  which  is  as  broad 
as  its  name  implies,  there  wheeled  a 
seemingly  endless  procession  of  knick- 
erbockered  midgets,  and  through  every 
cross- street,  from  east  to  west,  as  far  as 


WM.   PENN. 


the  eye  could  reach,  surged  tributaries 
of  others,  costumed  like  those  in  the 
parent  stream. 

The  town  was  en  fete  in  honor  of  the 
Meet  of  The  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  and  the  citizens  extended 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  all  comers.  It 
was  a  welcome  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love  "  has  the 
title  been  so  deservedly  her  own.  It 
was  as  though  every  private  citizen 
vied  with  his  neighbor  to  greet  in 
brotherly  fashion  fellow  countrymen 
from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union. 

The  city  was  in  holiday  attire  during 
the  continuance  of  the  "  meet."  "  Old 
Glory "  fluttered  from  flagstaff s  on 
every  public  edifice,  and  the  "  Stars 
and  Stripes  "  and  ensigns  of  all  nations 
hung  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  win- 
dows of  private  residences  and  deco- 
rated the  lofty  entrances  of  the  leading 
trade  emporiums.  In  numerous  in- 
stances prices  below  the  ordinary  tariff 
were  charged  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
visitors,  and  they  were  treated  every- 
where   with    especial    courtesy.      The 
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public  buildings,  historic  halls,  and 
relic  houses  were  thrown  open  to  in- 
spection, and  the  city  officials  and  po- 
lice were  lavish  in  the  extension  of 
privileges. 

As  for  the  Associated  Cycling  Clubs 
of  the  city,  under  whose  auspices  this 
Eighteenth  Annual  National  Meet  took 
place,  they  kept  open  house  during  the 
entire  week,  and  insisted  upon  every  vis- 
itor partaking  of  their  hospitality.'  Their 
arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  twenty  thousand  or  more  guests 
who   registered   at  headquarters,  were 


after  refreshment  and  a  short  rest,  they 
returned  to  the  "  Arena,"  formed  into 
companies  and  made  up  the  battalions 
which,  as  fast  as  arrangements  could  be 
completed,  were  escorted  on  runs  to  the 
many  beautiful  and  historic  spots  in  the 
city  and  environs.  Later,  river  excur- 
sions on  the  Delaware,  concerts  and 
dances  in  the  parks  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts, day  and  evening,  were  provided 
for  cyclists  of  both  sexes  ;  the  '""  Pio- 
neers "  of  the  League  were  entertained 
at  a  banquet,  the  other  members  at  a 
"stag  party,"  which  lasted  far  into  the 
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on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  an  immense  gath- 
ering, and  were  carried  out  by  their 
several  committees  on  entertainment, 
tours,  transportation,  souvenirs,  press, 
and  hotel  accommodations,  with  a  zeal 
which,  in  its  disinterestedness,  was  sim- 
ply amazing. 

As  the  centurion  cyclists  from  other 
cities  arrived  at  the  League  headquar- 
ters— the  "Arena,"  on  North  Broad 
street,  under  the  shadow  of  the  City 
Hall — they  were,  after  the  Reception 
Committee  had  exercised  their  func- 
tions, conducted  to  hotels,  from  whence, 


morning,  and  the  "  meet  "  closed  with 
two  days'  bicycle  racing,  during  which 
many  records  were  broken  on  the  track 
at  Willow  Grove,  which,  exclusive  of 
Fairmount  Park,  is,  perhaps,  Philadel- 
phia's most  delightful  pleasure-ground. 

If  you  went  with  the  crowd  it  cost 
little  or  nothing  to  go  anywhere  and  to 
see  everything  ;  and  so  varied  and  nu- 
merous were  the  amusements  provided 
that  it  was  impossible  for  one  individual 
to  attend  them  all. 

At  headquarters,  in  spite  of  the 
throngs  which  continually  surged  in  and 
out,  the  scene  though  bustling,  was  not 
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were  constantly  forming  and  crowds  re- 
turning-, until  it  seemed  as  though  all 
America  was  gathered  at  the  "  Arena  " 
to  ride  a  bicycle. 

And  all  this  bustle  and  animation  in 
consequence  of  a  few  votes  cast  by 
the  delegates  of  cycling  organizations 
at  a  convention  held  elsewhere  several 
months  ago,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
Philadelphia  should  have  the  honor  of 
entertaining  members  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  this  year.  Last 
year  it  was  Louisville  ;  the  year  before 
that,  Denver,  and  next  year  it  may  be 
Indianapolis  or  some  other  busy  center 
of  this  republic,  at  which  wheelmen  will 
concentrate  their  forces  for  a  friendly 
attack  upon  the  many  good  things  to  be 
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HERE    SEVERAL   ROADS    DIVERGE.       (p.   6  ) 


confusing.  Souvenirs  of  the  meet  were 
in  great  demand.  Riders  of  the  mascu- 
line gender  were  busy  securing  tickets 
to  this  or  that  entertainment  for  them- 
selves and  their  fair  companions  ;  the 
latter  were  as  eager  as  of  yore  to 
wheedle  passes  and  privileges  out  of 
League  officials  ;  and  all  were  lavish  in 
the  purchase  of  badges,  pins  and  other 
decorations,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
omnipresent  venders  of  such  memen- 
toes. Members  of  Committees  on  Tours 
and  Entertainment  were  for  ever  call- 
ing out  for  participants  in  runs  to  such 
points  of  interest  as  historic  old  Valley 
Forgeof  Revolutionary  fame,  Fairmount 
Park,  Wissahickon  Creek,  Belmont  Man- 
sion   or    the    Navy   Yard.      Battalions 
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"  THE  FATHER    OF    HIS   COUNTRY." 

provided  for  their  edification  and  amuse- 
ment. It  is  strange  at  first  thought,  and 
yet  not  so  on  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  vast  interests  underlying  the  new 
sport  of  cycling,  that  such  a  concourse 
of  people  should  assemble  in  this  way, 
at  stated  periods. 

There  is,  of  course,  as  the  Bard  of 
Avon  used  to  say,  "  method  in  't,"  and 
such  a  mass  of  cyclists  are  not  brought 
together  merely  to  be  amused.  The 
eagerness  with  which  members  of  the 
League  respond  to  such  a  call  must 
have,  and,  indeed,  is  meant  to  have,  a 
certain  influence  upon  the  general  pub- 
lic as  indicative  of  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  organization.  Its  methods 
follow  hard  upon  those  which  generally 
obtain  in  the  operation  of  national  pol- 
itics, and  there  are  not  wanting  already 
instances  in  which  its  influence  has 
been  felt  and  its  wishes  acceded  to  in 
the  highest  State,  if  not  Federal  depart- 
ments. Started  originally  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  securing  improved 
road  construction,  the  association  has 
grown  until  the  actual  building  of  roads, 
in  addition  to  their  mere  improvement, 
has  become  one  of  its  main  objects  ;  and 
this  necessitates  not  only  the  raising  of 
money  in  large  sums,  but  also  the  judi- 
cious spending  and  honest  custody  of 
public  funds. 

Co-operation  is  the  watchword  of  the 
League,  and  organization  for  personal 
good  and  mutual  protection  is  another 
of  its  proverbs.    Further,  it  believes  that 


organization  means  united  action,  and 
that  the  gathering  together  of  vast  con- 
courses of  units  rapidly  brings  about  a 
uniform  education  of  the  masses.  When 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
which  now  boasts  of  a  membership  of 
close  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, has  secured  the  vote  and  interest 
of  all  those  whom  it  strives  to  reach  in 
this  country,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  good  work  in  the  matter  of 
improved  roadways,  revised  laws  gov- 
erning transportation,  and  other  objects 
which  it  has  begun  and  in  part  accom- 
plished, will  become  subjects  for  na- 
tional consideration  ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  highways 
throughout  the  Union  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  ultimately  result. 

But,  to  leave  the  discussion  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association  to  the  political 
delegates  and  "  wire-pullers,"  who  make 
it  their  especial  hobby  or  purpose  in 
life,  let  me  turn  to  the  more  enjoyable 
features  of  the  Philadelphia  meet  and 
"  follow  the  crowd  on  amusement  bent." 
As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  one  member  to  at- 
tend all  the  functions  ;  and  what  with 
"  smokers  "  and  "  hops  "  and  such  affairs, 
it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how  so 
many  of  the  visitors  managed  at  all  to 
take  part  in  the  long-distance  runs  to 
Valley  Forge  and  Atlantic  City.  The 
weather  was  unpropitious  on  our  trip  to 
the  former,  and  so  I  am  unable  to  pre- 
sent any  views  of  that  historic  old  battle- 
ground. Our  tour  along  the  banks  of 
the  renowned  Wissahickon  Creek,  how- 
ever, was  something  worth  recording, 
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and  will  long  be  remembered  with  joy 
by  all  who  took  part  in  it.  Wissahickon 
is,  indeed,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever." 

Waving  an  adieu  to  hoary  "  Old  Will- 
iam," who  seemed  to  smile  graciously 
upon  us  from  his  pedestal  on  high,  and 
with  a  cheer  in  response  to  the  loud 
huzzas,  which  came  from  the  thousands 
of  bystanders  who  had  gathered  at 
headquarters  to  see  us  off,  our  proces- 
sion started,  some  hundreds  strong.    At 


tyred  President,"  whose  effigy  m  bronze 
sits  everlastingly  signing  the  American 
Magna  Charta,  the  declaration  of  the 
"  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves." 

Passing  Lemon  Hill,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  superb  view  of  both  the  east  and 
west  parks  was  enjoyed,  showing  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  the  Memorial 
and  Horticultural  Halls,  relics  of  the 
great  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  we 
wheeled  on  and  were  charmed  with  the 
view  at  the  "  Tunnel  "  at  Girard  avenue 
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the  word  of  command  from  Captain 
Randall,  of  the  Quaker  City  Centuries, 
it  threaded  its  way  over  the  smooth 
asphalt  pavement  of  Broad  street,  on 
past  the  palatial  residences  of  Philadel- 
phia's elite,  slowing  up  to  receive  sa- 
lutes from  the  old  Philadelphia  Bicycle 
Club  ;  the  Time  Wheelmen  forming 
into  line  and  giving  a  rousing  cheer  for 
the  Centuries,  in  front  of  their  elegant 
city  quarters  ;  then  another  touch  for 
the  Quaker  City  Wheelmen,  the  Ameri- 
cus,  Columbia  and  Penn  cyclers,  as  they 
were  passed  in  turn;  and  thence  to  the 
entrance  of  Fairmount  Park,  which 
comprises  three  thousand  acres,  and  is 
admittedly  the  "  noblest  breathing  spot 
of  the  masses  "  in  this  country.  Here, 
with  the  Schuylkill  River  flowing  gently 
by  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  natural  woodland,  reaching 
to  the  sky-line,  on  the  other,  we  wheeled 
along  the  main  drive,  saluting  first,  as 
we  passed,  the  "  Father  of  his  Country," 
seated  firmly  on  his  stately  war-horse, 
at  the  junction  of  the  roads  ;  and,  further 
on,  where  the  pretty  boat-houses  are 
overlooked  by  the  old  "  Stone  Quakers," 
we  again  raised  our  hands  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  greatness  of  the  "  Mar- 


and  Water  Works.  Making  a  detour 
we  saw  the  old  "  Penn  House,"  built  in 
1682,  the  first  brick  structure  erected  in 
Philadelphia ;  then  we  took  in  Lans- 
downe  Drive  ;  passed  over  the  romantic 
ravine  of  same  name  by  the  high  bridge; 
viewed  the  river  up  and  down  whilst 
halting  amidst  the  picnic  parties  on 
George's  Hill,  and  then  were  enter- 
tained at  Belmont  Mansion  (built  over 
a  century  ago),  where  both  Generals 
Washington  and  Lafayette  were  guests, 
and  sat  under  the  identical  white  wal- 
nut tree  which  the  latter  planted.  The 
sweet  little  rustic  house  which  the  Irish 
poet  "  Tom  "  Moore  occupied  was  also 
visited,  and  then  we  hied  ourselves  to 
the  well-known  "  Mount  Pleasant,"  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  it  was  many 
years  ago  the  property  of  the  traitor 
Benedict  Arnold. 

From  Mount  Pleasant  we  rode  to  the 
junction  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  far- 
famed  Wissahickon  Creek.  No  small 
photograph  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  portion  of  the 
trip.  Here  several  roads  diverge,  and 
a  massive  granite  bridge,  of  a  dozen 
high  arches,  spans  both  valley  and 
stream. 
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It  is  impossible  to  adequately  de- 
scribe the  restful  loveliness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  park;  and  it  has  been  rightly 
averred  that  "there  are  glimpses  of 
beauty  in  the  Wissahickon  woods  which 
stir  within  those  who  see  them  a  faith 
in  the  power  which  creates  beauty, 
which  no  everyday  cares  can  quite  take 
from  us."  It  is  such  influences  as 
one  meets  here  that  for  a  moment  over- 
power the  usual  and  material,  and  cre- 
ate an  illusion  which  brings  us  nearer 
to   the  spiritual   and   eternal.      Wissa- 


dwelt   upon   for  the   edification  of  the 
visitor. 

"  Deep  in   the  woods,  where   the   small  river 

slid 
Snake -like  in   shade,    the   Helmstadt   mystic 

hid." 

On  the  face  of  the  highest  peak  of 
rugged  rocks,  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  stream's  level,  and  at  a  point  which 
overlooks  a  wild  and  romantic  gorge, 
the  recluse  Kelpius,  in  early  colonial 
times,  carved  the  Latin  inscription  still 
to  be   deciphered  ;   and  here,  tradition 
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hickon  Creek,  with  its  precipitous  and 
densely  wooded  sides,  winds  for  miles 
between  high  hills,  which  at  intervals 
are  broken  asunder  into  romantic 
gorges,  while  ever  and  anon  little 
streams  dash  down  in  rapid  rifts  and 
tiny  cascades.  The  region  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  wild  and  pictur- 
esque scenery,  and  its  historical  and 
legendary  associations  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  many  poems.  The  caves 
of  the  "  Hermits  of  the  Wissahickon  " 
are  still  pointed  out,  and  the  mysticisms 
of  the  "  Women  of  the  Wilderness  "  are 


says,  an  Indian  leaped  to  his  death  be- 
cause the  love  which  he  bore  a  maiden  of 
his  tribe  was  not  returned.  At  "  Kelpi- 
us' Spring  "  the  venerable  cedar  which 
he  planted  still  twines  its  roots  among  the 
old  masonry,  while  overlooking  the  way- 
farer the  cabin  of  the  defunct  religieux 
stands  a  moldering  ruin.  "  The  Mon- 
astery," where  a  century  ago  Kelpius's 
followers  enacted  their  solemn  rites  and 
kept  their  midnight  vigil,  can  still  be 
examined  above  the  spot  where  the 
spring  takes  its  rise.  At  Valley  Green 
the  "  Devil's  Pool  "  is  weird  and  pictur- 
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IN   WILLOW    GROVE. 


esque,  and  here  the  creek  is  spanned  by 
a  single  arch  of  gray  stone,  which,  on 
fine  days,  is  reflected  perfectly  in  the 
placid  water  beneath.  A  mile  above  is 
"  Indian  Rock,"  where  stands  the  rude 
figure  of  an  aborigine  peering  through 
the  foliage.  At  a  turn  in  the  road,  after 
crossing  a  wobden  bridge,  the  old  "  Me- 
gargee  Homestead  "  is  sighted,  which 
the  Philadelphia  Century  Wheelmen 
have  recently  secured  at  the  nominal 
annual  rental  of  one  dollar,  and  fitted 
up  as  a  cozy  summer  club  house, 

Here  the  stream  joyously  bubbles 
over  its  rocky  bed  beneath  a  rustic  foot- 
bridge; and  in  it  the  "boys"  erect  toy 
water-wheels  in  their  lazy  moments  for 


their  fellows  to  throw  stones  at,  when 
"the  wheels  won't  go  wound."  "The 
Homestead  "  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  rest 
after  a  long  ride,  and  while  discussing 
the  refreshments  and  "  moistures  "  which 
you  are  compelled  to  partake  of,  it  is 
just  heavenly  to  rock  yourself  into 
a  nap  under  the  shade  of  those 
glorious  trees.  Turned  into  some- 
thing of  a  modern  club-house,  the 
structure  still  retains  some  of  the  old 
oaken  beams  and  winding  staircases  and 
doors  which  lead  into  all  sorts  of  spooky 
places.  The  dining-room  has  been  mod- 
eled after  one  of  the  old-fashioned,  low- 
ceilinged  apartments  that  our  forefa- 
thers  quaffed  their  flowing  flagons  in, 
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and  the  old  stone  slabs,  rough-hewn  ages 
ago  from  the  quarry  near  by,  are  still 
retained  in  the  culinary  department.  At 
nightfall  a  peculiar  weirdness  comes 
over  the  scene  in  this  pretty  glen,  which 
the  will-o'-wisp-like  lanterns  swinging 
to  and  fro  in  the  trees  serve  to  inten- 
sify ;  and  then,  as  the  wheelmen  gather 
round  to  sing  their  oldest  and  sweetest 
melodies,  it  is  worth  a  king's  ransom  to 
lie  back  in  the  deep  shadows  and  listen. 

By  their  extreme  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness during  the  National  meet,  the 
"  Century "  well  earned  the  title  of 
the  "Generous 
C.  C's,"  which 
was  universally 
accorded  to  them. 
Their  Entertain- 
ment Committee 
of  forty  was  in- 
creased to  seven- 
ty during  the 
week  ;  their  cap- 
tain was  most  in 
demand  at  the 
League  head- 
quarters ;  their 
musical  contin- 
gent  did  the 
lion's  share  of 
the  tooting,  and 
as  for  "  First  Aid 
to  the  Injured," 
not  only  their 
ambulance  corps, 
but  their  entire 
membership  con- 
stituted itself  a 
committee  of  one 
on  every  occasion 
where  the  slight- 
est assistance  was 
deemed  neces- 
sary. 

And  now  for  what  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
meet,  namely,  the  bicycle  races.  That 
bicycle  racing  with  professionals  as  con- 
testants should  be  upheld  and  controlled 
by  an  association  of  amateur  sportsmen, 
such  as  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men undoubtedly  is  supposed  to  be,  is 
a  question  which  is  year  after  year  be- 
coming more  and  more  perplexing  to 
those  members  of  the  society  who 
have  the  welfare  of  their  order  at  heart. 
Those  who  favor  the  continuance  of 
control  of  racing  by  the  League  affirm 
that  bicycle  racing  is  still  in  a  state  of 


evolution  from  what  it  was — a  pastime 
— into  what  it  is  becoming — a  business  ; 
and  that  it  is  at  present  at  the  most  dif- 
ficult stage  to  handle.  Thousands  of 
racing  men  having  chosen  it  for  a  pro- 
fession are  depending  upon  it  for  a 
livelihood,  and  many  are  voluntarily 
joining  their  ranks.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  League  Racing  Board  to  discover,, 
and  throw  into  the  professional  ranks, 
riders  who,  while  declaring  themselves 
amateurs  in  order  to  secure  advantages 
on  the  track,  are  in  reality  receiving 
compensation  from  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  And  it 
is  claimed  that  no 
other  body  could 
do  this  so  effici- 
ently as  the 
League  Board. 
It  can  easily  be 
understood  that 
bicycle  racing 
has  become  a 
serious  business 
when  the  stupen- 
dous plant  is  con- 
sidered, made  up,, 
as  it  is,  of  expen- 
sive structures  at 
indoor  and  out- 
door tracks,  with- 
out counting  the 
value  of  the  land 
occupied.  When 
to  all  this  are 
coupled  the  elab- 
orate pacing  and 
racing  machines, 
and  the  expen- 
sive teams  which 
are  maintained 
by  manufactur- 
ers, it  will  be  re- 
alized that  the 
total  amount  of  capital  involved  reaches 
into  millions.  Further,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  are  thousands  of 
competitors  with  their  managers,  train- 
ers and  attendants  who  depend  on  racing 
for  their  very  existence.  All  this  ren- 
ders the  responsibility  of  the  League 
Racing  Board  enormous,  and  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  above  reproach,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  masses. 

Racing  can  be  upheld  only  by  the 
financial  support  of  the  public,  and  to 
secure  that  necessitates  a  demonstra- 
tion   by   a   responsible   body    of    men 
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whose  repute  invites  confidence.  In 
other  words  the  public  must  under- 
stand that  contestants  at  League  meets 
do  not  merely  exhibit  for  a  bonus  or  to 
win  pools  for  squads  of  racing  men.  It 
is  alleged  that  a  disinterested  govern- 
ing board  compels  them  to  race  on 
their  merits  aside  from  their  salaries 
as  employees  of  manufacturers  or  ad- 
vertisers. The  League  endeavors  to 
keep  the  sport  of  bicycle  racing  ab- 
solutely clean,  and  believes  the  public 
has  confidence  that  it  is  so.  It  must  be 
further  understood 
that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  young  men 
who  contest  in  the 
League  events  out  of 
pure  love  of  the  sport; 
their  prizes  are  only 
evidences  of  their 
prowess.  These  men 
would  race  whether 
prizes  were  offered  or 
not. 

Willow  Grove  Park, 
where  the  bicycle 
races  took  place,  is 
some  fourteen  miles 
in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection from  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  reached 
by  a  pleasant  ride  out 
North  Broad  street 
and  along  the  Old 
York  Turnpike,  which 
passes  through  the 
pretty  suburbs  of 
Ogontz,  Jenkintown 
and  Abingdon.  The 
park  proper  is  a 
pleasure- grou  n  d 
under  the  control  of 
a  transportation  com- 
pany, and  the  grounds 
are  beautifully  laid 
out  in  lawns,  divided 
and    artificial     waters. 


THE    CENTURY    CLUBHOUSE 


by  flower  beds, 
In  the  latter, 
marble  fountains  send  up  cascades  con- 
tinuously and  at  night  are  beautifully 
illuminated.  All  sorts  of  amusements 
are  provided  of  a  high  order,  the  music 
pavilion  being  especially  fine  and  the 
concerts  rendered  of  the  best  class.  It 
was  a  magnificent  sight,  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  the  last  day  of  the  National 
meet,  when  upward  of  forty  thousand 
people  were  in  the  grounds,  to  watch 
the  myriads  of  gayly  appareled  visitors 
parading  amid  the  floral  displays  and 


crossing  and  recrossing  the  rustic  stone 
bridges  which  ornament  the  landscape. 
But  all  were  eager  to  obtain  seats 
within  the  track  enclosure,  and  it  was 
authoritatively  stated  that  on  that  day 
no  less  than  thirty-two  thousand  per- 
sons (forty  per  cent,  of  them  of  the 
feminine  gender)  passed  through  the 
gates.  The  scene  inside  the  high 
board  fences  of  the  race-track  beggars 
description.  The  immense  crowds  liter- 
ally flowed  over  the  seats  in  the  grand 
stands  and  on  the  bleacheries  like  a 
mighty  torrent.  For 
a  little  while  it  was 
almost  impossible  to 
hear  your  neighbor's 
voice.  Anon  as  the 
judges  got  into  their 
places  and  the  first 
bell  warned  the  com- 
petitors in  the  open- 
ing event  to  fall  into 
line,  the  noise  sub- 
sided to  a  buzz  ;  and  a 
myriad  expectant 
faces  with  eyes  blink- 
ing in  the  intense 
sunlight  and  mouths 
agape,  turned  toward 
the  starting-point  and 
waited  impatiently 
for  the  gunshot. 
With  every  nerve 
strained  to  the  ut- 
most, the  riders  fixed 
their  gaze  on  vacancy, 
took  a  fresh  grip  on 
the  handle-bars  of 
their  silvery  steeds ; 
their  starters  bent 
over  in  the  final 
stretch  ready  to  give 
the  favoring  "push." 
Then,  bang  !  went  the 
signal ;  and  as  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  the  first  race  at  this 
greatest  of  all  bicycle  meets  had  com- 
menced, with  all  the  struggling,  dodging, 
edging  and  hairbreadth  escapes  incident 
to  a  closely  contested  event. 

The  track,  constructed  of  white  pine, 
matched  and  "  sweated  "  together,  was 
deemed  unusually  "fast,"  and  so,  in- 
deed, events  proved  before  the  session 
came  to  an  end.  That  the  track  is 
"  safe  "  the  scarcity  of  accidents  thereon 
fully  demonstrated.  Under  these  con- 
ditions and  with  the  perfect  weather 
which  prevailed,  and  enthusiastic  crowds 
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to  cheer  them  on,  it  is 
no  -wonder  that  the  con- 
testants put  forth  their 
highest  efforts,  and  gave 
the  best  performance 
that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
has  ever  been  seen  on  a 
cycletrackin  this  country. 

As  full  and  complete 
summaries  of  the  several 
events  have  already  ap- 
peared in  Outing,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  go 
into  details  ;  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  reiterate 
the  fact  that  the  Quaker 
City  can  with  all  justice 
now  lay  claim  to  the 
glory  of  having  had  'most 
all  records  broken  on  her 
superb  track,  and  rest 
satisfied  that  her  meet 
brought  together  the  most  representa- 
tive collection  of  American  riders  that 
has  appeared  for  several  years,  and 
that  the  championship  competitions 
were  of  unusual  interest  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that,  in  every*  case,  there  was 
intense  rivalry  among  the  contestants. 

The  honors  in  the  professional  class 
were  divided  between  Fred.  J.  Loug- 
head,  who  won  the  one-mile  event,  and 
the  quarter-mile  national  championship 
in  brilliant  style  ;  A.  C.  Mertens,  who 
won   the   five-mile  national  champion- 


TIME,   1:39  AND  3-5 TH.' 


ship,  and  the  one-mile 
2:05  class;  Earl  Kiser, 
who  won  the  half-mile  in 
1:03,  and  the  one-mile 
open  event ;  C.  M.  Ertz, 
who  surprised  the  cog- 
noscenti by  carrying  off 
the  one-mile  amateur 
championship,  and  Irwin 
A.  Powell,  who  left  all 
the  rest  behind  him  in  the 
t  w  o-mile  championship 
event.  Perhaps  the  feat- 
ure of  the  meet  which 
created  the  greatest  sen- 
sation was  the  one- mile 
paced  against  time,  reeled 
off  by  Arthur  Gardiner 
on  Friday  in  the  fast  time 
of  r:39  3-5,  the  best  per- 
formance ever  made  in 
an  open  meet,  and  only 
two-fifths  second  short  of  Hamilton's 
world's  record  of  1:39  r-5.  The  photo- 
graphs which  I  took  on  the  grounds, 
notwithstanding  a  rather  nonsensical 
order  prohibiting  such  work  by  other 
than  the  privileged  official  "  artist," 
will  further  portray  the  animated  scenes 
of  the  meet ;  and  readers  who  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  memorable  wheelmen's 
frolic  of  1897. 
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HE  first  fox-hunt  in  America,  of 
which  any  record  has  come  down 
to  us,  took  place  in  Queen  Anne 
County  about  1650.  From  that 
time  on,  no  Maryland  homestead  was 
complete  without  its  pack  of  hounds 
and  its  race  course.  There  was  always 
a  slave  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  "  tend 
hounds,"  and  woe  be  unto  him  if  any 
injury  befell  a  favorite  hound.  Sum- 
mary and  severe  punishment  was  al- 
ways the  penalty  of  his  carelessness  or 
neglect.  Writers  of  the  day  tell  us  that 
the  dogs  were  allowed  far  more  free- 
dom than  the  slaves,  and  that  the  plant- 
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er's  porch  was  always  crowded  with 
yelping  hounds,  awaiting  the  master's 
horn  sound  '"Mount  and  away,"  or 
watching  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
quarterer's  door  open  that  they  might 
steal  something. 

The  hounds  of  those  days  were  very 
unlike  the  carefully  bred  and  carefully 
groomed  and  fed  hunters  of  the  mother 
country,  or  of  the  Maryland  of  to-dav. 
At  that  time  the  foxhound  needed  great 
toughness  and  endurance,  and  these 
requisites  were  obtained  by  crossing 
the  English  foxhound  with  the  Irish 
staghound*  The  result  looked  like  a 
mongrel,  but  he  suited 
the  country  far  better 
than  a  blooded  animal. 
The  only  fox  hunted 
in  those  days  was  the 
gray  one,  an  animal 
very  different  in  many 
respects  : ::::  his  red 
brother  of  England. 
As  the  State  was  Set- 
tled almost  entirely  by 
the  English,  it  was 
more  like  a  great  Eng- 
lish shire  than  a  colony 
in  the  new  world,  and 
but  for  the  general 
roughr.e?.-  :  the  coun- 
try, it  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken 
for  one.  As  the  set- 
tlers arrived  here  thev 
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brought  with 
them  many 
local  attach- 
ments, and  not 
the  least  of 
these  was  their 
fondness  for 
hunting  the  red 
fox.  They  could 
not  become  ac- 
customed to  his 
gray  brother.  It 
is  to  this  fact 
that  we  owe  fox- 
hunting as  it  is 
to-day  and  has 
always  been  in 
England. 

As  tradition 
has  it,  one  af- 
ternoon in  the 
hot  month  of 
August,  in   the 

year  of  grace,  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty,  eight  sleek  and  prosperous  to- 
bacco planters  in  the  county  of  Talbot 
sat  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  broad,  ram- 
bling veranda,  which,  supported  as  it  was 
by  massive  pillars  and  shaded  by  giant 
oaks  of  many  generations  in  age,  af- 
forded a  comfortable  spot  to  discuss  the 
sad  difference  between  hunting  the  red 
fox  in  Merrie  England,  where  four  of 
them  were  born,  and  hunting  the  gray 
one  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

The  Englishmen,  with  many  a  round 
oath  and  between  sips  of  such  fragrant 
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mint  juleps  as  an  "  Eastern  Sho' " 
darkey  alone  knows  how  to  concoct, 
were  declaring  that  there  was  as  much 
difference  between  hunting  the  two 
species  as  there  was  between  a  canvas- 
back  and  a  barn-yard  duck.  The  upshot 
of  it  was,  according  to  an  old  tale  printed 
not  many  years  afterward,  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  good  ship  "  Monocacy,"  a  to- 
bacco schooner  owned  by  one  of  the 
party,  was  instructed  to  bring  back  with 
him  on  his  next  trip  to  Liverpool  eight 
pairs  of  red  foxes. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  animals 
arrived,  and 
were  liberated 
along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the 
Chesapeake. 
The  oc  ca  s  ion 
was  one  of  much 
merriment,  en- 
tert  ai  nm  ent 
and  sport.  The 
daughter  of  the 
country  gentry 
rode  on  a  pillion 
behind  her 
brother  or  cav- 
alier  to  the 
great  ball  which 
was  given  at 
Chestertown  in 
honor  of  the  oc- 
casion. They 
fastened  their 
scarlet    cloth 
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riding-habits  over  their  white  silk  ball- 
dresses,  and  tied  their  hair,  done  in  an 
amazing  fashion,  with  a  lace  kerchief, 
while  their  skirts  were  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  would  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  horses'  flanks. 

Every  one  witnessed  the  festivities, 
from  the  ignorant  country  bumpkin,  in 
homespun  jeans  and  white  cotton  shirt, 
to  the  landed  proprietor,  with  his  gouty 
foot  done  up  in  bandages.  There  were 
races  between  the  horses  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
horses  from  the  latter  colony  came  off 
victorious.  The  hour  these  eight  pairs 
of  red  foxes  were  set 
loose  on  the  barn-yards 
of  the  Maryland  farm- 
ers may  safely  be  reck- 
oned the  birth  of  gen- 
uine fox  -  hunting  in 
this  country.  The  way 
those  foxes  multiplied 
was  marvelous,  but 
they  did  not  emigrate 
into  Virginia  until  the 
hard  winter  of  1779- 
80,  when  all  the  waters 
of  the  State  were  a 
sheet  of  ice.  So  in- 
tense was  the  cold  that 
many  native  birds 
were  frozen  to  death. 

As  the  hunting  ele- 
ment of  Virginia  and 
her  sister  colonies  be- 
lieved with  the  Eng- 
lishmen on  the  porch 


in  Talbot  County  that 
the  red  fox,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  sport,  was  far 
superior  to  the  gray, 
they  would  cross  the 
Potomac,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  and  make 
the  welkin  ring  with 
the  clear,  crisp  notes 
of  the  bugle  and  the 
musical  baying  of  their 
hounds.  The  young 
men  and  women  would 
come  over  on  their 
blooded  steeds,  and, 
together  with  as  many 
more  from  the  old  Ter- 
rapin  State,  would 
form  a  merry  party  on 
a  hunt  which  would 
last  sometimes  as  long 
as  a  week, 
would  overtake  them, 
sure    of   a   simple  but 


When   night 
they  would   be 

hearty  welcome  at  the  nearest  manor 
house,  where,  no  matter  how  many 
guests  there  might  be  already,  there 
was  always  room  for  more.  Stabling 
was  always  to  be  had,  and  there  would 
be  plenty  of  pone  for  the  tired  hounds. 
In  the  evening,  there  would  be  an  abun- 
dance of  old-fashioned  punch  for  the 
men,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  Uncle 
Billy's  ever  -  ready  fiddle.  The  next 
morning  the  bugle  would  sound  "  Mount 
and  away,"  and,  refreshed,  invigorated, 
and  full  of  pleasant  anticipations,  this 
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gay  party  of  happy  young  fox-hunters 
would  start  out  again  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance. In  those  early  days  the 
young  folks  knew  no  restraint,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  false  modesty,  and  all  led 
a  life  of  pure  and  untrameled  freedom. 
In  pre-Revolutionary  days  every  kind 
of  sport  was  good  form.  Chicken- 
fighting  was  considered  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  interesting  of  amusements, 
and  was  indulged  in  by  young  and  old 
alike.  Early  planters,  with  sporting 
proclivities,  had  separate  inclosures  for 
their  choice  black-breasted  games,  and 
a  man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  care  for  them, 
and,  when  a  main  was 
arranged  between  the 
country  gentry,  to 
walk  them  and  get 
them  in  condition  for 
the  contest.  As  much 
attention  was  paid  to 
their  breeding  and 
propagation  as  the 
fancy  poultry-farmer 
of  to  -  day  gives  his 
choice  Brahmas,  Co- 
chins or  Leghorns,  or 
the  stock  -  raiser  his 
trotters.  Washington 
was  interested  in  the 
sport,  and  raised 
many  plucky  fighters 
on  his  Mount  Vernon 
plantation.  Indeed, 
it  is  feared  that  polite 


society  would  have 
looked  askance  at  our 
national  progenitor 
had  he  lived  in  these 
times  ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  would 
have  been  a  proper 
subject  for  the  S.  P. 
C.  A.,  as  he  not  only 
fought  chickens,  but 
attended  bear  and  bull 
baitings,  and  tells  us 
in  his  diary  that  he 
lost  forty  shillings  at 
the  races  at  Annapolis. 
Even  many  of  the 
clergy  in  those  early 
days  rode  to  hounds, 
and  some  kept  a  pack 
which  they  would  reg- 
ularly hunt.  There 
is  a  good  story  told  of 
one  of  the  early  bish- 
ops who  was  passionately  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, and  who,  it  is  averred,  as  a  young 
churchman,  would  cut  a  service  short 
at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  or  the  bay  of 
the  hounds,  in  order  to  join  in  the  chase. 
He  kept  one  of  the  best  selected  packs 
in  the  county,  and  would  hunt  them  ev- 
ery other  day  during  the  season.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy,  he 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  away 
such  worldly  amusements  as  hounds 
and  hunting,  and,  accordingly,  gave  his 
pack  to  a  neighbor  near  Easton,  one  of 
the    Calverts.     One  morning,  while  on 
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a  journey  toward  Annapolis  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  diocese,  his  old 
pack  came  by  in  full  cry,  but,  near  him, 
lost  the  scent.  Before  his  lordship  of 
Maryland  realized  what  he  was  about, 
the  palm  of  his  hand  was  at  his  clerical 
mouth,  and  he  had  given  in  stentorian 
tones  the  "  View-halloo,"  and  was  hot 
on  the  heels  of  the  reassured  hounds. 
When  among-  the  first  in  at  the  death, 
and  glancing  at  his  blown  and  found- 
ered horse,  he  exclaimed,  in  highest 
anger  : 

"  Out  upon  this  great  carcass  of  mine! 
No  horse  that  was  ever  foaled  can  live 
under  it.  'Tis  good  for  naught  but  to 
feed  upon  the  good  things  of  Maryland." 
That  was  his  lordship's  last  fox-hunt. 

The  popular  idea  of  George  Wash- 


rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Blueskin,  this 
splendid  figure  was  galloping  at  a  break- 
neck speed  over  the  dew-laden  Mary- 
land downs,  close  on  the  heels  of  a 
pack  of  well-kept  foxhounds,  and  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  was 
cheering  them  on  the  scent. 

"  Hi,  there,  Vulcan  !  At  him,  Speeda- 
way  !  !  To  the  scent,  Dash  !  !  Hi !  Hi  !  \ 
Hi!!!" 

And  away  off  in  the  distance,  just 
disappearing  over  a  grassy  knoll,  was  a 
poor  little  red  fox,  the  cause  of  all  the 
excitement,  his  tail  pointed  derisively  at 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  making 
good  his  escape. 

Whether  or  not  Washington  knew  that 
the  red  fox  was  imported  from  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
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ington  to  the  young  American  mind  is 
a  staid  and  dignified  figure,  far  removed 
from  the  frivolities  of  life.  What  would 
these  reverential  and  awe  -  inspired 
youths  have  thought  had  they  seen  the 
immortal  George,  early  one  pleasant 
September  morning,  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  attired  in  a  brilliant  sky-blue 
coat,  with  great  shining  brass  buttons, 
a  vivid  scarlet  vest,  and  his  august  limbs 
encased  in  a  pair  of  buckskin  trousers, 
as  close-fitting  as  Sir  Toby's  famous 
tights  !  At  the  end  of  these  limbs  was 
a  pair  of  natty  boots,  with  bright  yellow 
tops,  and  armed  with  jingling  silver 
spurs.  On  his  head  a  green  velvet  cap 
with  a  blue  visor. 

Astride  of  a  magnificent  gray  gelding 


ury,  and  on  that  account  made  it  inter- 
esting for  the  fox,  history  does  not  tell 
us.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  few  men 
of  his  day,  whether  great  or  small,  were 
more  ardent  devotees  of  the  "  noble 
sport  of  fox-hunting,"  or  followed  the 
chase  with  more  distinguished  success. 
During  the  season  he  would  hunt  regu- 
larly every  other  day,  arising  at  the  first 
peep  of  early  dawn  and  not  returning 
until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  with  a  most 
ravenous  appetite  for  a  bounteous  Vir- 
ginia breakfast.  Lafayette,  knowing  his 
love  for  the  sport,  sent  him  from 
France  a  splendid  pack  of  French  fox- 
hounds, and  these  were  sources  of  much 
attention  from  him.  The  kennels  were 
situated  about  a  hundred  yards  south  of 
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the  stables,  and  he  visited  first  his  horses 
and  then  his  hounds,  regularly  every 
morning  and  evening. 

For  a  great  many  years  his  beautiful 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  was  headquarters 
for  the  cross  country  hunters  of  North- 
ern Virginia  and  Southern  Maryland, 
and  from  the  first  of  September  until 
the  first  of  January  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  the  sporting  planters  and 
their  wives  from  these  two  sections: 
Needless  to  say  they  were  entertained 
in  the  most  splendid  style  of  the  South's 
ancient  hospitality.  Could  the  portraits 
speak  or  the  bricks  become  loquacious 
in  that  historic  pile,  now  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  American,  what  stories 
they  could  tell  of  bygone  sporting  days, 
when  it  sheltered  at  one  time  as  many 
as  fifty  of  the  most  manly  men  and  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  twin  sister  States,  so- 
truly  termed  Rachel  and  Rebecca  by 
John  Esten  Cooke. 

Perchance  some  of  the  thrilling  stories 
of  the  chase,  issuing  from  those  revered 
lips,  would  be  in  not  altogether  perfect 
accord  with  the  cherry-tree  legend.  It 
was  ever  Washington's  proud  boast  that 
so  close  did  his  pack  stick  to  the  scent 
a  blanket  could  cover  them  ;  and  as 
we  know  that  he  always  hunted  his  full 
pack  of  fifty-two  dogs,  we  must  of 
course  assume,  in  the  light  of  the  afore- 
said fable  in  which  little  George  and  the 
hatchet  figured  so  prominently,  that 
the  blanket  was  either  of  immense  pro- 
portions or  that  the  hounds  ran  four  or 
five  deep.  But  why  not  the  latter  ? 
Maryland  soldiers  died  for  him  four 
deep,  at  Cowpens,  at  Long  Island,  and 
at  Trenton. 

Washington  had  the  justly  earned 
reputation  of  being  the  finest  rider  of 
his  day.  At  the  head  of  his  friends 
from  the  neighboring  plantations,  and 
accompanied  by  the  best  pack  of  hounds 
in  the  country,  trained  by  his  famous 
whipper-in  Will  Lee,  more  commonly 
known  in  Revolutionary  lore  as  Billy, 
and  who  always  rode  a  great  animal 
called  Chinkling,  he  hunted  across  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  two  States  with 
as  much  vim  and  ardor  as  he  had  hunted 
the  redcoats  a  few  years  previously. 
None  rode  more  gallantly  in  the  chase, 
nor  with  voice  more  cheerily  awakened 
the  echoes  of  the  woodland.  He  would 
never  grant  to  anyone  the  privilege  of 
being  first  in  at  the  death.  He  realized 
that  as  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil  ends  with  a 


death,  a  fox-hunt  should  certainly  do  the 
same,  and  he  kept  at  it  until  there  was 
one  if  it  took  him  until  sundown. 

Washington  was  not  the  only  distin- 
guished hunter  of  foxes  in  Maryland. 
Charles  Calvert,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
her  Governors,  a  hearty  huntsman  who 
had  won  his  spurs  on  England's  turf, 
was  one  of-  the  keenest  of  sportsmen, 
and  would  vent  his  spleen  on  the  gray 
fox  and  call  him  a  vile  vermin.  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Maryland's  Signer, 
cold,  calculating,  and  callous  as  he  was 
by  nature,  would  unbend  and  grow 
warm,  enthusiastic,  and  at  times  hilari- 
ous over  the  punch-bowl  at  the  hunt 
breakfast,  in  describing  the  part  he 
played  in  the  pursuit  of  Reynard.  Sir 
Alexander  Williams,  Lord  Almhurst, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Andrews  hunted  over 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Montgomery  ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Bray,  General  Braddock,  and 
Sir  William  Berkeley  made  many  a  gal- 
lant and  exhilarating  dash  over  the  flats 
of  the  Potomac.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
was  an  enthusiastic  cross-country  hunt- 
er before  the  legal  affairs  of  a  great 
and  growing  nation  crushed  him  to  an 
early  and  honored  grave.  In  fact,  Mary- 
land may  justly  be  called  the  Mother  of 
Sports. 

For  eight  prosperous  and  happy  gen- 
erations her  young  men  have  been  noted 
far  and  near  for  their  intense  love  of 
outdoor  sports.  Their  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  firearms  and  their  valor  in 
the  chase,  when  bravery  and  daring  were 
most  needed  and  most  prized,  have  long 
been  sources  of  envy  to  their  brothers 
in  the  neighboring  colonies.  Their  fond- 
ness for  adventure  and  the  thrilling  ex- 
citement incident  to  a  huntsman's  life, 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Leon- 
ard Calvert  with  his  band  of  knightly 
emigrants  landed  on  the  grassy  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  at  St.  Mary's,  and  plant- 
ing the  cross  under  that  wide-spreading 
and  aged  oak  rendered  famous  in  Mary- 
land ballad  and  Maryland  verse,  claimed 
all  the  country  thereabouts  in  the  name 
of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  and  dedicated 
the  soil  to  God  and  England's  beau- 
tiful sovereign. 

They  proved  themselves  as  expert 
with  the  crossbow  and  bolt  as  their 
hearty,  roving  ancestors,  whose  rooftree 
was  seldom  other  than  the  leafy  bowers 
of  the  forests  of  Sherwood  and  Ettrick, 
and  whose  deeds  chronicled  in  the  bal- 
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lads  of  Robin  Hood  have  embalmed 
themselves  forever  in  the  hearts  of  Eng- 
land's youth. 

As  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  their 
valor  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  when  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
their  number  died  like  heroes  in  pro- 
tecting the  retreat  of  the  American 
army,  caused  Washington  to  shed  bitter 
tears  and  exclaim  in  anguish,  "  My  God  ! 
My  God  !  what  brave  men  I  must  this 
day  lose."  As  protectors  of  Baltimore  in 
the  Battle  of  North  Point,  during  the  War 
of  1812,  six  thousand  of  them,  armed  with 
pitchforks,  axes,  and  flintlocks,  defeated 
General  Ross  and  his  trained  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men.     In  the  war  with 


Mexico  and  during  the  war  between 
the  States,  their  unshrinking  courage 
and  love  of  State  and  country  won  them 
priceless  encomiums  from  their  com- 
manders. The  writer  has  already  told 
(Outing,  May  and  June,  1892)  of  the 
splendid  achievements  of  Maryland's 
cavalry  in  five  hard-fought  wars. 

It  has  been  proven  a  dozen  times  in 
history  that  the  men  who  make  the  best 
soldiers,  and  are  most  daring  and  brave 
in  the  face  of  real  danger,  have  acquired 
their  steadiness  of  nerve  and  physical 
courage  by  early  training  on  the  field  of 
sport.  The  young  men  of  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 


UPON  Cape  Ann's  red-bouldered,  rugged  shore, 
The  swift,  blue  billow  pitches  high  its  sprays 
Across  wide  slopes  of  furze  and  fragrant  bays 
Whose  greyish-berried  branches,  autumn-hoar, 
Nod  wraithishly  beside  the  marshaled  corps 

Of  late  wild-blossoms.      Here  the  shortened  days 
Wear  lovelier  garments  on  their  seaward  ways, 
Than  in  the  deep  of  sweet-mouthed  spring  they  wore. 


Though  clover  pinks  be  pale  and  asters  wan, 
A  trillion  tapers  goldenly  are  lit 

Along  the  hill  and  in  salt  marshes  lush, — 
That  man  the  gods  have  surely  smiled  upon, 
Whose  canvas  does  but  poorly  counterfeit 
This  simpler  artistry  of  Nature's  brush. 

Edward  W.   Barnard. 


*H*       A    DAY 


^    WHTH   THIS 
COTTONTAILS 


it  nrv 


'HERE'S  old  Don,"  said  Jake. 
"Jest  you  stand  here — he'll  fetch 
'im  round  all  right  enough." 
From  over  across  the  hol- 
low came  the  deep-toned  baying  of  the 
hound,  rising  and  falling  as  the  trail  led 
him  up  over  the  hill,  or  into  a  deep, 
wooded  ravine  ;  now  almost  dying  away, 
as  the  quarry  doubles  and  seeks  some 
heavy  tangle  of  sage  or  hazel ;  again 
breaking  out  into  quick,  eager  yelping, 
as  the  dog  warms  to  his  work,  no  longer 
giving  "bunnie"  time  to  steal  along 
through  the  brush — stopping,  now  and 
then,  to  listen  or  look  back.  The  race  has 
become  a  straightaway  dash  for  life, 
and  well  does  our  game  show  his  speed. 

Now  we  hear  the  chase  drawing  closer 
and  closer  ;  we  hear  the  brush  crack,  up 
on  the  "side-hill"  just  across  the  hol- 
low, and  catch  the  first  sound  of  Master 
Cottontail's  long  leaps  through  the 
thick  brush — for  it  is  early  fall,  and  the 
leaves  are  yet  clinging  to  the  trees  and 
bushes,  in  all  their  effulgent  loveliness. 
As  Jake  says,  "  the  bresh  is  too  dang 
thick." 

At  all  events,  we  have  not  much  time 
to  spare;  we  must  "nail  "him  as  he 
crosses  that  little  ten-foot  opening  in 
the  underbrush  or  he's  gone — and  well  I 
know  he'll  never  get  past  Jake. 

I  must  not  miss  ;  and  any  one  who  has 
shot  the  early  cottontail,  through  thick 
leaves  and  brush,  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  it  is  no  "  cinch." 

I  strain  both  eyes  and  ears.  But 
something  is  wrong.  I  am  too  far  to 
the  left,  and  I  hear  the  dog  crash  past, 
too  far  for  even  a  sight  of  him,  and  my 
only  consolation  is  in  the  fact  that  Jake 
does  not  get  a  shot  either  ;  he  is  still 
further  to  the  left,  and  we  are  both  left 
to  listen  to  the  worried  yelps  of  disap- 
pointed Don,  as  he  misses'  the  scent,  and 
dashes  back  and  forth  in  eager  search. 
For  a  moment  or  so  he  pauses,  and  I 


hear  his  loud  "nosing"  as  he  circles 
around  the  lost  trail. 

Suddenly  he  bursts  out  into  a  frantic 
"  ti-yi  "  that  tells  of  a  hot  scent,  settling, 
as  he  dashes  away  over  the  now  fully 
recovered  trail,  into  the  clarion  notes  of 
the  beautiful  thoroughbred  hound.  I 
stand,  eagerly  listening,  even  in  disap- 
pointment, as  the  music  dies  away  again 
over  the  hill  whence  it  started. 

"  Did  ye  see  'im,  Doc  ? "  calls  out 
Jake,  from  his  station,  and  I  disgustedly 
reply  that  I  did  not,  but  that  I  intend 
to  when  he  comes  back — if  he  ever 
does.  This  proviso  Jake  seems  to  take 
as  a  reflection  on  "  old  Don's  "  ability, 
for  as  I  start  to  plunge  through  the 
brush  I  catch  the  words,  "  best  blamed 
dog  " — and  well  I  know  it.  Don  and  I 
are  too  good  friends  to  misunderstand 
each  other;  I'm  sure  "he'll  bring  him 
back." 

Mindful  of  my  late  mistake,  I  work 
along  up  to  the  end  of  the  "  holler,"  and 
take  my  station  at  a  point  overlooking 
the  whole  side  of  the  gully,  where  the 
game  had  passed. 

The  trees  above  my  head  are  clothed 
in  their  brightest  garments — beautiful 
red  and  pink  maples,  accentuated  by 
dark  green  pines  and  russet  oaks,  while 
the  silvery  white  birch  adds  its  pictur- 
esque beauty  to  the  scene. 

The  merry  cry  of  the  chickadee,  the 
sharp  rapping  of  a  woodpecker,  the  busy 
cawing  of  a  multitude  of  crows  wran- 
gling over  a  choice  bit  of  carrion,  off  by 
the  lake  shore,  are  the  only  sounds  I 
hear  as  I  stand  there  enjoying  to  the  full 
that  delicious  autumn  day. 

But  now  again  all  nerves  are  on  the 
alert,  as  I  catch  the  "  swelling  music  of 
the  hound."  It  draws  closer  and  closer, 
and  I  wonder,  as  my  eye  covers  every 
spot  of  open,  is  Jake  going  to  get  the 
shot,  or  am  I  ? 

Nearer   and   nearer  comes   the   dog, 
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so  close  at  hand,  now,  that  surely-  the 
rabbit  must  be  about  to  break  cover 
near  me — yes  !  there  to  the  right  of  that 
bunch  of  brush  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  dark  form,  and  covering  the  next 
"  open  "  I  wait.  Scarcely  am  I  ready, 
when  over  the  sight  of  my  gun  I  see  a 
bunch  of  gray  fur — I  follow  it  for  an  in- 
stant— hold  just  ahead  of  it,  and  pull. 
As  the  reverberations  die  away,  I  listen 
for  a  sound  of  retreat,  but  now  our 
faithful  ally,  Don,  is  so  close  that  the 
noise  he  makes  forcing  himself  through 
the  brush  would  down  any  other,  so  I 
pick  my  way  across  the  gully  to  see  for 
myself,  and  find  the  rabbit  dead.  A 
feeling  of  pity  rises  in  my  heart,  as  I 
stoop  to  pick  him  up.  Poor  bunnie — 
harming  none,  yet  hunted  and  pursued 
by  all.  No  means  of  defense  save  those 
long,  sinewy  legs  —  long  enough  and 
swift  enough  to  car^  him  safely  out  of 
danger,  but  that  he  is  too  ready  to  lurk 
and  skulk, thus  proving  easy  prey  for  all. 

Don  comes  dashing  up,  his  duty  done, 
and  he  pants  eagerly  as  he  noses  the 
game  for  a  moment,  then  turns  aside, 
looking  into  my  face,  as  though  to  say 
"Well,  old  man,  we  did  it." 

I  whistle  to  Jake,  and  pretty  soon  I 
hear  his  muttered  grumbling  as  he 
beats  his  way  through  the  brush,  ex- 
claiming, as  a  limb  of  scrub-oak  catches 
him  in  the  eye,  "  Dad  rot  this  bresh;  it 
'ud  make  a  parson  swear!  " 

Notwithstanding  these  frightful  oaths, 
he  is  pretty  good-natured,  and  as  we 
start  off  across  the  hollow,  to  Hi.  Clin- 
ton's woods,  he  compliments  me  on  my 
shot — and  as  that  doesn't  often  happen, 
I  feel  correspondingly  elated. 

In  Clinton's  woods  we  find  game 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  From  certain 
signs  and  marks  Jake  concludes  that 
the  wolves  and  foxes  are  to  blame  for 
this.  But  by  hard  work  Don  brings  us  a 
couple  of  rabbits,  which  we  bag ;  and 
then  we  cross  over  toward  the  head  of 
the  lake,  where  Jake  flushes  and  bags  a 
"pa'tridge,"  with  a  celerity  and  dis- 
patch no  one  ever  saw  surpassed. 


So  on,  through  the  long  afternoon,  we 
hunted  with  varied  success.  I  bagged 
four  and  missed  one,  and  Jake,  who 
never  misses,  bagged  three.  But,  as 
we  were  after  sport,  not  spoils,  we  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  day  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  cover,  and  extreme  scarcity 
of  game,  we  did  well. 

As  we  retraced  our  steps  over  "  Sun- 
set Hill  "  toward  home,  we  caught  the 
glint  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  cross 
above  the  little  church  of  St.  Mary's, 
far  down  the  valley,  and  faintly  upon 
the  evening  air  the  Angelus  rang  out. 

Here  the  underbrush  was  spare,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  soft, 
rustling  carpet  of  golden  leaves,  drop- 
ping, with  a  quiet  pat,  pat,  from  the 
poplar  branches  overhead.  If  anything 
was  needed  to  complete  and  perfect 
this  sportsman's  picture  of  autumn,  we 
found  it,  as  we  looked  across  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  where  stood  old  Don — that 
prince  of  dogs — his  glossy  sides  flash- 
ing in  the  sun,  waiting  to  see  which  way 
we  were  going. 

Here  our  trails  parted  ;  Jake  crossed 
over,  skirting  the  meadow  and  pasture 
lot,  to  the  old  farm.  For  a  moment  old 
Don  hesitated,  looked  at  Jake,  then  at 
me,  but  obedient  to  his  master's  whistle, 
turned  and  followed  him  along  the  path. 

I  stood  for  a  time  listening  to  Jake's 
careless,  cheery  whistle,  until  it  grew 
faint  and  died  away  in  the  distance, 
blended  with  the  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell 
and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  old  bell-cow  back  to  the  past- 
ure bars. 

I  kept  on  down  the  lake  shore  to 
"  Oak  Grove  Cottage,"  where  I  knew 
was  waiting  a  hearty  camper's  supper, 
presided  over  by  the  best  camping 
chum  a  man  ever  had,  sweet-faced  and 
sympathetic,  ready  either  to  take  rod  or 
gun,  or  to  stay  in  camp  prepared  to 
greet  me  upon  my  return.  I  see  her 
standing  in  the  open  door,  waving  me  a 
cheery,  happy  welcome — a  fit  and  pleas- 
ant ending  to  my  day  with  the  cotton- 
tails. 
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THE   year    is    waning   fast,   the 
biting  wind 
Is  prating  through  the  branches 

brown  and  sere  : 
Complaining  echoes  voice  that  fall 
is  here, 
And  drowsy  summer  dreaming  far 
behind. 

There's  death  on  every  hand,  and 
yet  I  find 
A    mournful   pomp    along    these 

darkened  ways, 
So  prodigal  of  bloom  in   summer 
days, 
When    vine    and    flower    in    glory 
intertwined. 


How  fast  the  winter  comes  !  how  reft  of  cheer 
Will  be  those  lagging  days  !  and  yet  we  know 
Our  flowers  will  only  sleep  beneath  the  snow. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 
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T  was  the  last 
day  ;  a  cold 
and    dismal 
Saturday  in 
October.      For 
two    weeks    we 
had  hunted  care- 
fully     and     en- 
thusiastically 
and  on  the  fol- 
lowing noon  we 
were     to    leave 
Wolf  Creek  and 
its   delig'hts  be- 
hind us,  on  our 
outward    march 
to   civilization    and    our   daily    work. 

The  first  week  had  been  disappoint- 
ing ;  the  only  game  hanging  before  our 
cabin  being  one  badly  shattered  par- 
tridge, killed  by  Pender,  the  infallible  ; 
Pender,  who  was  popularly  supposed  to 
take  long  naps  while  on  watch,  aid 
who  was  to  be  awakened  only  by  the 
deer  stepping  on  him. 

The  second  week  proved  rather  bet- 
ter, and  for  the  last  three  days  game 
had   come  in  very   well  indeed.     With 


one  exception,  every  one  in  the  party 
had  seen  plenty  of  deer,  and  had  had 
several  shots.  I  was  that  unfortunate 
exception.  I  had  hunted  as  vigorously 
as  any,  creeping  noiselessly  through  the 
woods,  sitting  motionless  under  damp 
banks,  whence  queer  bugs  issued  and 
explored  my  garments,  or  lying  in  ferny 
and  fragrant  hollows,  where  it  was  hard 
to  remember  my  mission  and  keep 
awake. 

Not  a  deer  had  I  seen.  So  the  last 
day  found  me  discouraged,  and  when, 
after  eating  our  hurried  breakfast 
of  griddle  cakes,  venison,  and  coffee, 
the  others  looked  to  their  rifles  and 
prepared  to  depart,  I  commenced  to 
straighten  up  the  camp,  and  left  my 
good  little  Winchester  upon  its  rack. 
Sydney,  my  husband,  starting  from  the 
door,  looked  back  and  saw  me.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  hunt  ?  "  he  said.  "  Better 
go  ;  only  one  more  day,  you  know,  and 
you  might  have  some  luck  at  last ;  " 
so  I  reluctantly  started  down  the  trail, 
and  struck  off  to  my  favorite  watching- 
place. 

The   morning  passed  in  silence,  and 
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at  noon  one  of  the  party  came  up  the 
river  from  his  station,  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  together  we  went  to  camp. 
He  had  had  a  shot  and  missed,  and  was 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  Pender 
had  also  seen  and  shot  at  a  deer,  firing 
repeatedly  at  a  range  of  twenty  feet  or 
so,  and  had  not  touched  it.  "  Darna- 
tion,"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  his  six  feet 
of  sturdy  manhood  down  on  one  of 
the  bunks.  "  This  afternoon  I'm  going 
to  take  a  shot-gun,  and  I  bet  I'll  bring 
down  something  if  I  get  a  shot." 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly,"  struck  in  his 
chum,  with  the  easy  insolence  of  tried 
friendship.  "  You'll  bring  down  some- 
thing sure  if  you  can  arrange  to  have 
the  deer  lean  up  against  your  gun- 
barrels." 

"  Never  mind,"  Pender  retorted  ;  "  I 
don't  shoot  rabbits,  anyway,"  referring 
to  a  young  deer  just  out  of  its  mottled 
coat  that  had  been  brought  in  one  day. 

It  quite  encouraged  me  to  think  that 
I  had  been  within  half  a  mile  of  a  deer, 
and  after  dinner  I  hurried  back  to  my 
post.  Once  as  I  sat  motionless,  my 
meditations  were  broken  by  the  sound  of 
a  doubk  report  in  the  far  distance  ;  evi- 
dently Pender  was  firing  one  of  his 
harmless  volleys  at  something. 

Until  five  o'clock  I  sat  there,  tense, 
cramped  and  expectant ;  then  as  the 
day  grew  gray  and  my  zeal  nagged,  I 
opened  my  hunting-pouch  to  see  if  it 
might  contain  some  maple  sugar.  It 
did,  and  I  promptly  devoured  it.  The 
pouch  also  contained  a  novel  with  both 
beginning  and  end  torn  off,  a  long  hunt- 
ing-knife, and  a  small  bottle  of  whiskey, 
to  be  taken  in  case  of  chill.  It  was  good 
whiskey  which  I  had  feloniously  ab- 
stracted from  the  flask  of  one  of  the 
party — but  I  had  no  chill  ;  so  after  idly 
admiring  its  amber  depths,  I  set  it  down 
in  a  niche  in  the  bank,  and  proceeded  to 
take  a  long  look  upon  the  scene  which 
soon  must  be  ranked  with  my  memories. 

I  was  sitting  under  a  low  bank  which, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  overhang- 
ing top,  had  caved  a  little.  Before  me, 
the  opposite  bank .  of  the  Oswegatchie 
rose,  wooded  and  dark.  I  was  on  the 
projecting  side  of  a  bend  in  the  river. 
Below  lay  a  dead-water  ;  above,  at  my 
right,  shallow  rapids  came  tumbling 
down.  Just  above  the  rapids,  and  end- 
ing my  line  of  vision,  was  an  obstruction 
called  the  Island,  a  high  mound,  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide, 


formed  of  huge  boulders.  A  few  great 
logs  washed  there  at  high  water  lay 
across  it  in  gaunt  confusion. 

The  Oswegatchie  at  this  point  is  not 
more  than  ankle  or  knee-deep,  except- 
ing in  the  dead-waters,  and  there  the  deer 
when  pursued,  seldom  go  ;  preferring 
to  obliterate  their  scent  by  merely  wad- 
ing through  the  shallow  rapids.  In  this 
vicinity,  the  lucky  hunter  who  secures 
a  deer  cannot  expect  to  have  his  game 
led  leisurely  up  for  execution.  He  must 
have  a  steady  hand,  a  true  eye,  and  a 
good  gun.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  only 
chance  is  to  shoot  while  the  deer  is  in 
motion  ;  unless  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  him  as  he  strikes  the  crossing 
and  pauses  to  listen  to  the  distant 
hounds. 

Sadly,  indeed,  through  my  screen  of 
boughs  did  I  note  each  lovely  detail. 
My  gun  lay  across  my  knees,  and  I 
shifted  uneasily  in  my  damp  blind.  At 
that  moment,  chance  directed  my  gaze 
up  the  rapids  toward  the  Island.  Not  a 
sound  had  come  to  warn  me,  but  as  I 
idly  looked,  the  brush  parted,  and  a 
large  buck  leaped  into  the  shallow 
water,  and  eagerly  sniffing,  stood  there 
looking  directly  toward  me.  He  evident- 
ly winded  me,  though  he  stood  a  good 
thirty  rods  away. 

He  was  a  noble  fellow  ;  none  of  the 
timid  deer  and  shrinking  fawn  about 
him.  Thoroughly  roused,  suspicious, 
frightened  and  angry,  he  stood  there 
ankle-deep  in  the  rapids,  his  gleaming 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  my  blind.  Was  I 
sleepy,  cold,  or  tired  ?  Well,  no  !  Like 
a  flash  I  cocked  my  gun,  and  with  a 
movement  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  india-rubber  woman,  shifted  my 
position  and  took  aim  just  where  the 
generous  curve  of  the  throat  sprang 
from  the  chest.  Then  I  waited  for  him 
to  come  on  or  turn.  He  looked  so  far 
away  and  his  chest  looked  so  narrow  ! 
If  he  had  only  offered  me  a  broadside — 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him,  and 
after  the  second  or  two  in  which  these 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind,  I 
fired. 

With  a  bound  my  splendid  quarry 
turned,  and  scrambling  up  the  bank, 
was  hidden  by  the  bushes.  If  I  had 
been  a  man,  I  think  I  should  have  in- 
dulged in  violent  language.  Surely  I 
must  have  hit  him  !  With  childish  fury 
I  seized  my  bottle  of  whiskey  and  threw 
it  far  into  the  rapids  ;  then,  that  irra- 
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tional  act  having  slightly  cooled  my 
wrath,  I  sat  thinking  over  my  unac- 
countably bad  luck. 

At  that  moment  a  sound  startled  me. 
Again  and  again  it  came  ;  a  blending  of 
two  familiar  voices,  as  Major  and  Sport 
eagerly  followed  the  devious  path  my 
deer  had  taken  on  his  way  to  the  riv- 
er's edge  where  I  had  seen  him.  How 
thrillingly  their  clear  notes  trembled 
through  the  silent  woods — the  quick, 
harsh,  eager  voice  of  Sport  blending  so 
musically  with  Major's  long,  sweet  chest- 
tones. 

"  Ouf,  ouf,  ouf,  woo,  woo, — ouf,  woo  ;  " 
— nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  the 
music  slowly  swelling  from  the  first  far 
murmur  that  my  straining  ears  scarce  • 
believed  more  than  fancy,  until  staccato, 
crescendo,  diminuendo,  pianissimo,  for- 
tissimo, and  suddenly  with  a  wild  burst 
that  filled  the  woods  with  sound,  the 
two  eager  singers  broke  over  the  hill, 
crashed  through  the  thicket,  and  paused 
breast-deep  in  the  baffling  river. 

Leaning  my  rifle  against  a  tree  I  tore 
frantically  up  the  river-bank,  calling  to 
the  dogs  as  I  ran.  Reaching  the  Island 
I  jumped,  slipped  and  fell  across,  mak- 
ing some  leaps  that,  afterward  when  I 
again  essayed  them,  made  me  fairly 
dumb  with  surprise.  Once  I  went  head-- 
long  on  hands  and  knees  into  a  fortu- 
nately shallow  pool.  On  a  flat  stone  near 
the  further  edge  of  the  river  lay  a  little 
drop  of  blood,  just  one  small  dash  of 
scarlet ;  but  I  showed  it  to  the  whimper- 
ing hounds,  and,  after  an  eager  sniff, 
they  bolted  into  the  woods,  only  occa- 
sionally giving  tongue.  Having  left 
my  gun  down  the  river,  I  did  not  fol- 
low ;  and  rushing  back  to  get  it  I  met 
my  nearest  neighbor  on  watch,  who, 
hearing  my  shot,  had  hurriedly  walked 
up  to  see  what  luck. 

For  a  few  moments  only  we  heard 
the  dogs,  and  soon  they  returned,  Major 
whimpering  the  explanations  that  he 
could  not  speak  to  tell.  We  could  not 
persuade  them  to  again  take  up  the 
trail.  As  we  turned,  discouraged,  from 
the  river,  Sydney  and  a  guide  appeared 
on  their  way  to  camp  ;  and  then  an- 
other search  began.  Notwithstanding 
the  approaching  night,  we  once  more 
crossed  the  river  and  hastily  scattered. 
Soon  Sydney  found  several  large  spat- 
ters of  blood.  1  then  left  him,  and  aim- 
lessly followed  the  river.  Not  a  sign 
rewarded  me,  and  each  moment,  as  the 


shadows  closed,  I  thought  to  hear  the 
signal  to  return. 

But  what  was  that  large,  dark  object 
up  there  in  the  little  clearing  where  the 
long  grass  waved  ?  I  cocked  my  gun 
and  cautiously  advanced,  in  a  great 
fright,  I  confess,  as  I  recognized  the 
form  of  a  large  buck,  lying  with  bent 
knees  and  outstretched  head,  as  horses 
rest  in  a  pasture. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  recollect- 
ing all  the  stories  I  had  ever  read  of 
wounded  and  infuriated  deer,  I  paused 
at  short  range  and  waited.  Still  no 
movement,  and,  resolving  to  do  or  die, 
I  approached.  Ah !  No  sound  could 
pierce  those  deaf  ears  !  I  took  hold  of 
the  antler  and  pulled  him  over.  There 
in  the  chest  was  the  clean  little  hole 
made  by  my  rifle-ball.  At  that  moment 
Major  came  trotting  up,  and  I  remem- 
bered the  rest  of  the  party. 

Two  sharp  shots,  a  few  appreciative 
howls  from  Major,  and  we  waited. 
Soon  they  approached  and  shook  my 
hand  with  a  congratulatory  vigor  that 
was  flattering  but  painful.  That  shot 
proved  once  and  for  all  the  accuracy 
and  power  of  my  rifle.  At  a  distance 
of  thirty  rods  the  thirty-eight  calibre 
ball,  which  had  struck  an  inch  below  the' 
spot  for  which  I  had  aimed,  had  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  body.  It  was 
a  solid  bullet  at  that,  and  not  one  of  the 
hollow,  copper-rimmed  affairs  that  are 
now  so  much  in  use.  It  was  not  until 
the  next  morning  that  the  deer  was 
brought  to  camp,  and  then  Pender  made 
a  dive  for  it. 

"There!"  he  roared.  "  I  told  you  I 
shot  a  deer  ;  here  it  is.  Look  at  that !  " 
and  he  pointed  to  two  small  shot-holes, 
one  through  the  ear,  the  other  making 
a  slight  puncture  in  the  side.  Near  the 
latter  place,  beneath  the  hide,  Sydney 
felt  a  small,  hard  substance,  which  had 
not  pierced  the  flesh,  and  extracted  it. 
Pender  was  still  sputtering  out  an  argu- 
ment (based  on  a  shot  once  made  by 
Sydney)  that  the  ball  in  the  side  had 
probably  pierced  the  heart,  when  Syd- 
ney handed  him  the  solitary  B  B  shot 
which  he  had  extracted,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd. 

Pender  was  silenced,  but  later  in  the 
day  I  found  him  enlarging  the  hole 
with  a  pencil ;  and  the  small  snip  in  the 
ear  he  views  with  pride  whenever  he 
looks  at  the  mounted  head  across  my 
dininof-table. 


Painted  for  Outing  by  J.  L.  Weston. 
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'HE  football 
season  of  1896 
will  pass  down 
into  the 
'<™  history  of 
the  game 
as  one  in 
which  the  offi- 
cials proved 
competent,  the 
teams  well- 
drilled,  and 
the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  anything-  like  "  slug- 
ging "  most  gratifying.  The  season  was 
a  disappointment,  however,  to  many,  in 
that  the  expectations  of  more  open  play 
were  never  fulfilled,  and,  as  the  season 
progressed,  it  became  more  and  more 


evident  that  the  dependence  of  the  big 
teams  lay  in  plays  of  a  close  nature.  Yet 
the  kicking  department  was  materially 
advanced,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  less  teams  than  ever  be- 
fore who  were  without  the  services  of  a 
really  good  kicker.  The  winners  of  the 
final  New  York  game  had  one  of  the  best 
utility  men  in  this  respect;  and,  although 
in  that  match  his  protection  was  not 
adequate,  he  showed  his  calibre  and 
versatility. 

The  season  was  a  highly  satisfactory 
one  to  those  who  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  true  welfare  of  the  sport 
itself,  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
more  than  ever  before  a  marked  prog- 
ress among  the  smaller  teams  along  the 
road  to  scientific  football. 
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THE    HARVARD     PLAYERS    OF    1896. 


1.  Morice,  1.  h.  b.     2 
7.  Weeks,  q.  b. 


PENNSYLVANIA   FOOTBALL   TEAM,    1 896. 
Minds,  f.  b.     3.  McAvoy,  manager.      4.    Gilbert,  r.  h.  b.      5.  Dickson,  1.  e.      6.  Farrer,  1. 1 
8.  Uffenheimer,  r.  t.    9.  Boyle,  r.  e.    10.  Wharton,  1.  g.  and  captain,     n.  Overfield,  c. 
12.  Woodruff,  r.  g. 
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Crowdis. 
8.  Smith. 


2.  Wheeler.      3. 
g.  Armstrong. 


PRINCETON    FOOTBALL   TEAM, 
Church.      4.  Gailey.      5.  Cochran  (Captain).      6.  Hillebrand. 
10.  Baird.     11.  Thompson.     12.  Brokaw.     13.  Kelly.     14.  Keiter 


7.  Bannard. 
15.  Poe. 


1.  Connor.    2, 


Murray. 
10.  Bass' 


YALE   FOOTBALL  TEAM,    Ii 
3.  Chadwick.    4.  Mills.    5.  Hine.    6.  Hinkey.    7.  Rodgers.    8.  Murphy. 

13.  Van  Every.    14.  Benjamin. 


11.  Durston.    12.  Chamberlain. 


9.  Fincke. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  game  has 
spread  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  development  of 
teams  in  style  and  method  during  the 
last  year.  The  day  of  indiscriminate 
plunging,  changing  to  a  punt  only  when 
the  third  down  is  reached,  has  passed  ; 
and  the  running  game  has  been  so  well 
streaked  with  the  kicking  element  that 
we  are  never  likely  again  to  see  teams 
attempting  to  enter  the  field  without  a 
punter  of  fair  ability.  But  the  running 
game  is  still  of  too  close  a  style  to 
be  wholly  satisfactory.  Weight  and 
strength  still  have  too  great  a  pre- 
ponderance over  pace  and  agility. 

It  is  never  entirely  satisfactory  to  be 
expected  to  accomplish  some  specific 
result  by  indirect  means,  and  that  was 
the  situation  of  the  rule  -  makers  last 
year.  They  were  expected  to  put  an 
end  to  what  the  public  called  "  mass- 
plays,"  that  is,  close  formations,  where 
the  immense  force  and  impact  of  a 
bunch  of  men  crowded  the  runner  with 
the  ball  through  the  opposing  line. 
"  Were  expected"  is  used  advisedly,  for 
it  is  improbable  that  any  one  of  the 
rule-makers  really  expected  to  do  away 
with  these  close  formations.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  prohibit  siich  plays  ;  and 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  probably  see 
them  greatly  restricted,  or  made  of  so 
much  less  value  than  they  are  at  present 
as  to  lower  them  from  their  now  ex- 
alted position. 

The  rule-makers  form  a  body  unique 
in  college  athletics,  and  there  are  very 
few  who  realize  how  different  from  the 
supposed  attitudes  of  college  delegates 
are  the  relations  sustained  therein  by 
the  various  members.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  binds  the  member  to  any 
such  course,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  un- 
written law  of  that  body  practically 
forbids  the  passage  of  any  alteration 
that  shall  cripple  the  known  play  of  any 
one  of  the  big  teams  in  its  relation  to 
any  of  the  others.  Every  member  is 
honestly  working  for  the  advancement 
of  the  game,  but  none  of  them  believes 
that  it  is  necessary  to  go  so  fast,  by  leg- 
islation, as  to  force  a  team  to  lose  a  play 
that  they  have  perfected  more  highly 
than  have  the  other  teams.  vSuch  a 
play,  if  likely  to  develop  the  sport  too 
much  in  an  undesirable  direction,  will 
be  practically  threatened  one  year,  and 
then  legislated  against  the  following 
year.     In  this  way  the  attitude  of  the 


legislators  is  at  first  one  of  warning. 
Probably  had  the  legislators  been 
called  together  this  year  they  would 
have  followed  their  warning  of  last 
year  with  some  measure  that  would 
have  affected  mass -plays,  but  they 
have  not  been  called  together,  and 
hence  the  mass-play  has  one  more  year 
of  life.  Should  it  be  as  effective  this 
year  as  last,  and  hence  as  widely  played, 
it  will  certainly  be  acted  against  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  next  meeting. 

To  return.  As  stated  above,  the  rule- 
makers  for  the  season  of  1896  only 
circumscribed  and  threatened  mass- 
plays.  They  did  not  expect  to  elimi- 
nate them.  The  public  were  ready  to 
see  them  excised,  and,  without  much 
study  of  the  wording  of  the  rule,  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rule-makers 
meant  to  make  them  impossible.  Hence 
there  was  considerable  disappointment 
when  the  old  mass-play,  only  slightly 
modified,  began  to  crop  out  in  the 
matches,  and  finally  proved  the  really 
only  effective  method  of  steady  ground- 
gaining  in  the  big  matches.  The  two 
most  important  games  of  the  season 
were  both  virtually  decided  by  mass- 
plays  ;  and  such  of  the  smaller  teams  as 
developed  a  good  method  of  converging 
a  body  of  men  against  a  spot  in  the  op- 
posing line  were  able  to  give  the  big 
teams  all  they  could  do  to  stop  them 
short  of  frequent  gains. 

Magnificent  team-play  settled  the 
question  of  football  superiority  in  the 
season  of  1896,  and  placed  Princeton  at 
the  top.  Nor  was  her  team -play  limited 
to  the  mere  externally  apparent  work 
of  offense.  On  defense,  as  well,  and  on 
general  reliance  of  one  man  upon  an- 
other, there  was  evidence  of  the  most 
successful  combination.  In  one  point 
alone  did  this  phenomenal  team  show 
evidence  of  weakness,  and  that  was  in 
protecting  the  full-back  on  a  kick.  As 
a  measure  of  excuse  for  this  apparent 
neglect,  however,  it  must  be  said  that 
Princeton's  opponents  had  made  a  study 
of  the  play  in  the  Princeton-Harvard 
game,  and  devoted  their  attention  quite 
specifically  toward  the  point  of  block- 
ing Baird's  kicks.  With  the  opportunity 
offered  in  that  game,  of  getting  exactly 
the  methods  employed  by  Princeton  for 
protecting  the  full-back,  it  is  no  great 
wonder  that  Yale  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing a  line  of  play  that  should  enable 
some  one,  or  more,  of  her  men  to  reach 
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Baird.  But  even  that  success,  although 
it  enabled  Yale  to  score,  and  to  score 
first,  availed  them  nothing  in  the  final 
result;  for  Princeton  gathered  herself 
almost  instantly,  and,  realizing  all  that 
this  unexpected  check  to  Baird 's  punt- 
ing meant  to  her,  opened  up  another 
line  of  play,  and  within  five  minutes 
had  the  early-rejoicing  Yale  so  mani- 
festly on  the  defensive  that  the  issue 
was  hardly  in  doubt,  even  before  the 
score  was  tied.  And  in  this  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  and  fruitful 
studies  of  the  year.  Princeton's  was 
not  a  showy  team.  There  have  been 
teams  sent  out  from  Nassau  that  have 
been  far  more  brilliant  to  the  average 
spectator,  and,  while  some  of  these  have 
been  meteoric,  others  have  been  con-' 
tinually  brilliant;  but  none  of  them  have 
been  so  safe  as  this  team  of  1896. 

A  safe  team  must  be  one  whose  de- 
fense against  the  opponent's  running 
game  is  not  exhausting,  and  is  not  er- 
ratic. It  need  not  necessarily  be  a  de- 
fense that  always  stops  the  opponents 
short.  Yale's  defense  was  not  only  er- 
ratic, but  exhausting.  The  longer  Yale 
played,  the  weaker  became  her  defense, 
and  the  greater  Princeton's  gains.  But 
this  will  be  treated  of  more  in  detail 
later  in  this  article.  The  point  to  be 
made  here  is  that  the  remarkable  team- 
play  which  placed  Princeton  well  above 
all  others  in  last  season's  work,  was  of 
the  broadest  kind,  and,  though  most 
evident  in  one  play,  not  confined  to  the 
attack,  nor  to  one  kind  of  attack.  It  is 
safe  to  sa)'  that  Princeton  could  have 
replaced  any  one  man  on  her  team  with 
another,  and  it  would  not  have  altered 
the  result.  In  fact,  with  the  privilege 
of  keeping  one  man  of  a  pair  through- 
out, that  is,  keeping  one  tackle  and  one 
guard,  any  three  men  might  have  been 
replaced  arid  the  result  have  been  the 
same.  To  say  that  Princeton  had  no 
remarkable  individual  players,  is  hardly 
fair  to  some  of  the  men  composing  that 
team,  and  yet  so  even  was  the  play  that 
certainly  the  team  could  truly  be  said 
to  possess  no  "star"  players.  Several 
of  her  men  were  the  products  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  patient,  persevering 
work,  finally  rewarded  by  success.  They 
were  beaten  the  season  before,  in  spite 
of  their  strong  offense,  because  they 
had  no  sufficiently  able  defense  to  pre- 
sent to  the  whirlwind  combination  game 
put   up   by  Yale  and  her  star  captain, 


Thorne.  Yale's  defense,  even  at  that 
period,  had  deteriorated,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  which  team  could  score 
the  faster,  for  neither  could  deny  the 
other. 

Of  the  principal  teams  engaged  in 
the  past  season,  not  only  did  each  seem 
to  have  a  specialty,  but  each  represent- 
ed some  particular  standard  of  play 
that  differed  from  that  of  all  the  others. 
This  was  never  before  so  marked. 
Princeton's  specialty  was  the  revolving 
mass-play  ;  Pennsylvania's  was  the 
guards  back,  Harvard's  was  double 
outlets,  and  Yale's,  tackles  back.  Prince- 
ton's standard  was  team-play,  but  pre- 
eminently- offensive  team-play,  and  she 
came  nearest  to  reaching  the  perfection 
sought  for.  Harvard's  standard  was  de- 
fensive play,  and  in  this  respect  she  was 
ahead  of  every  team  engaged  save, 
possibly,  Princeton;  and,  when  one  stops 
to  consider  the  strength  of  Princeton's 
offense,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  Har- 
vard was  actually  first  in  defensive  de- 
velopment. They  were  the  only  eleven 
able  to  hold  Princeton  with  anything 
like  repetition,  and  were  practically  the 
only  team  that  Princeton  met  who  could 
lift  the  ball  back  when  once  moving. 
Pennsylvania's  standard  was  construc- 
tion of  plays,  but  much  was  sacrificed 
early  in  the  season,  and  by  the  end  they 
relied  for  ground-gaining  upon  the  old 
guards  back  and  the  crushing  force  of 
the  repetition  of  this  one  play.  Yale's 
standard  was  the  kicking  game  in  its 
offense  and  defense.  Their  chief  at- 
tainment, as  a  result  of  their  season's 
work,  was  to  protect  their  own  kick,  to 
get  the  punt  in  with  certainty,  and  to 
prevent  the  kicking  of  their  opponents, 
to  make  it  dangerous  for  the  opposing 
full-back  to  get  in  his  kick.  They  at- 
tained the  standard  set  for  them,  with  a 
fair  measure  of  success. 

Viewing  the  four  teams  in  this  way  it 
seems  that  Princeton  by  her  selection 
of  offensive  team-play  as  her  standard, 
and  the  revolving  mass-play  as  her 
specialty,  chose  with  the  greatest  wis- 
dom. And  yet  had  her  defense  not 
been  close  to  the  top  she  would  have 
been  liable  to  meet  the  results  of  the 
year  before,  that  is  to  find  herself  able 
to  score  but  unable  to  prevent  her  oppo- 
nent from  scoring  rapidly  also.  Prince- 
ton took  warning,  made  the  most  of 
what  she  had  found  successful  in  1895, 
perfected    it,    and    at    the   same   time 
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brought  her  weak  point — defense — up 
to  a  more  satisfactory  development. 
Pennsylvania  paid  the  penalty  for  reach- 
ing too  high  up  in  specialization  of 
plays.  She  found  herself  lacking  in 
individual  candidates  properly  perfected 
for  the  positions.  For  a  time  the  strug- 
gle to  fill  the  positions  of  quarter-  and 
full-back  bade  fair  to  disorganize  her 
entire  team.  Harvard  was  as  wise  as 
Princeton  in  developing  defensive  play, 
but  a  long  succession  of  defeats  has 
made  Harvard  too  ready  to  assume  the 
defensive  in  the  sense  of  feeling  satisfied 
to  prevent  their  opponents  from  scoring. 
In  this  way  they  are  not  sufficiently 
ready  to  force  an  issue,  and  their  oppor- 
tunity goes  by.  This  feature  was  evi- 
dent in  both  their  big  games  of  last 
season.  Yale,  for  a  number  of  years 
easily  first  in  the  running  game,  and 
especially  in  the  defense  to  a  running 
game,  began  in  1895  to  show  a  weakness 
in  preventing  the  scoring  of  opponents, 
and  last  year  was  unable  to  keep  even 
the  smaller  teams  out  of  her  goal. 

There  is  a  sentiment,  and  it  has  a  fair 
measure  of  reason  for  its  existence,  that 
the  kicking  game  is  in  some  way  a  de- 
fensive method.  An  inferior  team,  when 
matched  against  its  superior,  will,  by 
kicking,  manage  to  keep  the  score  down. 
A  team  that  is  hard  pressed  relies  upon 
a  kick  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Failure  to  make 
ground  in  two  attempts  leads  to  a  kick. 
There  is  really  no  reason  why  a  team 
should  feel  that  kicking  is  defense  save 
sentiment ;  but  there  is  no  organization 
so  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  coaches  as 
a  football  eleven,  and  the  mere  breath 
of  suspicion  that  they  are  being  taught 
to  play  a  kicking  game,  because  they 
cannot  make  ground  by  running  meth- 
ods, is  enough  to  insure  their  failure  to 
do  themselves  justice  when  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ball.  All  the  big  teams 
have  at  times  taken  their  turn  at  this 
rather  unsatisfactory  prevention  of 
score,  and  no  team  ever  did  anything  in 
the  way  of  aggressive  work  after  once 
reaching  this  admission.  Both  Harvard 
and  Yale  showed  symptoms  of  it  last 
season. 

The  important  and  remarkable  games 
of  the  season  were  so  distributed  as  to 
enhance  rather  than  lessen  the  interest 
and  excitement.  Lafayette  and  the 
Carlisle  Indians  were  the  parties  respon- 
sible for  the  early  complications  in  foot- 


ball predictions.  There  had  been  some 
desultory  talk  about  the  strength  of  the 
coming  Lafayette  team.  Certain  of  the 
players  on  this  team  were  already  known 
to  be  first  class  ;  the  team  itself  had  put 
up  a  good  game  the  year  before.  They 
had  had  some  additional  coaching  put 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good  ;  and 
yet,  when  they  went  down  to  play  Penn- 
sylvania, the  general  public,  and  in  fact 
the  more  posted  football  followers,  were 
not  selecting  Lafayette  to  take  the  game. 
A  tie  was  not  unlooked  for  as  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  Pennsylvania  would  find 
her  hands  full,  but  it  was  not  believed 
that  Lafayette  could  assume  the  aggres- 
sive enough  to  win  out.  To  play  Prince- 
ton to  a  tie,  o  to  o,  was  a  virtual  triumph 
(and  made  still  greater  by  Princeton's 
later  showing),  but,  at  the  time,  it  was 
believed  that  Pennsylvania  would  give 
Lafayette  the  harder  play.  When  the 
two  teams  met,  Lafayette  was  short  of 
her  captain,  Walbridge,  who  was  also  her 
best  half-back.  But  the  strength  of  her 
line  with  Rhinehart  at  guard,  was  such 
as  to  neutralize  in  a  measure  the  loss  of 
Walbridge ;  and,  as  the  game  went  on,  the 
weakness  of  Pennsylvania's  backs,  espe- 
cially in  handling  the  ball,  gave  Lafay- 
ette confidence,  and  the  game  ended 
with  a  score  of  6  to  4  in  favor  of  Lafay- 
ette. This  result,  telegraphed  all  over 
the  country  that  night,  stirred  up  the 
most  singular  conjectures  as  to  what  the 
season's  outcome  would  be. 

The  raid  of  the  Carlisle  Indians  upon 
Princeton, Yale  and  Harvard  was  equally 
productive  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
play  of  the  large  teams.  The  first  half 
of  the  Indians'  game  with  Princeton 
ended  with  the  score  of  6  to  o  in  favor 
of  the  newcomers,  but  they  were  unable 
to  handle  the  more  intricate  play  of  the 
New  Jersey  men  in  the  second  half,  and 
were  defeated  22  to  6.  In  New  York, 
Yale  opened  up  briskly  upon  them,  and 
although  using  only  the  simplest  kind 
of  play,  scored  quickly.  After  that  the 
play  was  at  least  not  in  Yale's  favor,  and 
the  final  score  of  12  to  6  against  the 
Indians  was  not  indicative  of  anything 
more  than  a  very  close  match.  At 
Cambridge  the  Indians,  who  had  profited 
materially  from  the  experience  already 
gained,  played  the  strongest  game  of 
their  season  ;  and  although  Harvard  won 
out  in  desperate  fashion,  4  to  o,  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  got  inside  their  five- 
yard  line  once  with  the  ball  shows  that 
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the  issue  was  in  doubt,  and  that  the 
visitors  were  up  to  the  usual  university 
standard  at  that  time  of  the  year.  This 
practically  ended  the  marked  surprises 
of  the  season,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  game  between  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  and  Harvard,  which 
the  former  won. 

The  first  of  the  big  games — so-called 
— was  the  Harvard-Princeton  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  year  before,  Harvard  had 
been  expected  to  win  at  Princeton  ;  and 
her  defeat  upon  that  occasion  had  really 
done  more  to  deprive  Harvard  men  of 
confidence  in  their  chances  of  ever  win- 
ning than  almost  any  other  match  in  a 
number  of  years.  In  fact,  it  had  weak- 
ened the  ability  of  both  coachers  and' 
team  to  reach  the  best  of  form  in 
preparation.  So  it  was  with  little  confir 
dence  and  a  minimum  of  hope  that 
Harvard  entered  Soldiers'  Field  for  the 
game  of  '96  with  Princeton.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  team  ever  walked  on  to 
the  gridiron  with  a  more  perfect  confi- 
dence and  poise  than  did  Princeton  on 
that  day.  They  had  a  good  team,  and 
one  that  had  been  tried  out  at  up-hill 
work.  They  had  in  Baird  a  first-class 
man,  and,  if  necessity  compelled,  could 
replace  him  with  Wheeler.  Their  back- 
field  in  men  and  substitutes  was  fairly 
equipped.  Their  chief  danger  lay  in 
their  steadiness,  for  they  exhibited  less 
snap  and  dash  than  is  usually  character- 
istic of  a  winning  Princeton  team. 

In  the  first  half,  while  it  is  true  that 
Harvard  put  up  a  strong  defense,  it  is 
equally  true  that  Princeton  was  unable, 
even  upon  the  two  occasions  when  the 
team  was  called  upon  to  put  on  steam, 
to  reach  scoring  distance.  They  were 
playing  well  and  steadily,  but  they  were 
not  making  material  gains  nor  exhibit- 
ing any  marked  superiority  to  their  op- 
ponents, save  in  the  greater  skill  of 
Baird's  punting  and  in  a  more  regular 
following  up  of  the  kicks.  But  at  the 
time  of  intermission  it  was  evident  that 
Harvard  had  done  by  far  the  harder 
work,  and  that,  while  Princeton  had  not 
scored,  their  advantage  at  entering  the 
second  half  with  the  wind,  and  with 
a  team  much  fresher  than  Harvard's, 
would  be  something  hard  to  overcome. 
For  all  that,  the  half  began  with  Har- 
vard putting  up  a  stubborn  defense;  and 
the  turning-point  came  through  an  er- 
ror on  Harvard's  part  that  allowed  an 
ordinary  play  to  determine  itself  into 


a  long  around-the-end  run  and  touch- 
down, rather  than  through  any  increased 
life  in  Princeton's  play.  Up  to  this 
point  Harvard,  while  playing  a  hard 
game,  certainly  had  the  appearance  of 
a  lack  of  belief  in  her  own  ability  to 
win,  and  the  look  of  a  team  that  thinks 
the  limit  is  to  prevent  the  opponents 
from  scoring.  Hence,  no  one  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  fact,  which  be- 
came evident  immediately  after  Prince- 
ton had  broken  the  ice  by  scoring,  that 
Harvard's  team  was  much  weaker  and 
had  lost  hope.  Princeton  speedily 
forced  them  down  into  their  goal,  and 
scored  again  on  a  blocked  kick.  As 
both  the  touch-downs  were  converted 
into  goals,  the  score  at  the  end  was, 
Princeton,  12  ;  Harvard,  o.  The  im- 
pression gained  by  watching  this  game 
was,  that  Princeton  would  rely  upon  a 
kicking  game  until  opportunity  offered, 
within  a  reasonable  scoring  distance,  for 
a  spurt  of  running  play  to  carry  them 
over.  Harvard  seemed  to  be  watching 
the  other  team  more  than  carrying  on 
an  aggressive  campaign  of  their  own. 

Hence  most  of  the  football  world 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  as  long  as 
Baird  met  with  no  accident  between  that 
time  and  the  Yale  game,  his  superiority 
as  a  punter  and  drop-kicker  would  give 
Princeton  a  decided  advantage.  In  L. 
Hinkey,  Yale  was  not  believed  to  have 
the  man  to  make  up  for  this  kicking 
of  Baird.  As  far  as  Harvard's  chances 
with  Pennsylvania  were  concerned, Har- 
vard's showing  made  against  Prince- 
ton led  to  the  belief  that  her  defense 
would  make  scoring  slow  for  the  Phila- 
delphians,  but  that  Harvard  would  not 
on  their  part  gain  greatly,  save  on 
Pennsylvania's  errors  and  fumbling, 
both  of  which  were  expected  to  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  final  result. 

In  the  games  played  by  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania  with  other  teams  between 
this  date  and  their  final  matches,  there 
was  nothing  of  moment  to  alter  the 
opinion.  Yale  had  difficulty  in  almost 
every  match,  and  was  perceptibly  at  a 
loss  in  defensive  work.  Pennsylvania 
began  to  steady  down,  but  was  still 
guilty  of  some  atrocious  fumbling  when- 
ever she  undertook  to  execute  certain 
of  her  most  effective  plays. 

The  day  of  the  Princeton-Yale  gam© 
was  unfortunately  a  sloppy  one.  A 
drizzling  rain  set  in,  which,  while  not 
materially  affecting  the  result,  rendered 
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the  pleasure  of  the  spectators  consider- 
ably less,  especially  in  their  going  out 
to  the  grounds.  Not  much  rain  fell  dur- 
ing the  game,  and  neither  side  seemed 
to  be  troubled  to  any  extent  in  handling 
the  ball.  The  first  score  of  the  game 
was  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  the 
day  or  season.  When  Princeton  passed 
the  ball  back  to  Baird  for  a  kick  the 
trouble  began,  for,  by  a  special  forma- 
tion and  method,  the  Yale  team  got 
their  men  past  Princeton's  defense,  and, 
after  preventing  Baird's  kick  the  first 
two  times,  blocked  one  and  went  over 
the  goal  with  it  for  a  touch-down.  Then 
followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  good  generalship  ever  ex- 
hibited on  a  football  field.  Instead  of 
adhering  to  a  kicking  game,  Princeton 
at  once  relegated  that  to  a  side  issue,  to 
be  occasionally  tried,  and  took  up  a 
distinctly  running  game.  In  this  they 
outclassed  their  opponents,  especially  in 
defensive  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
game  had  run  up  a  score  of  24  to  6. 

The  Pennsylvania-Harvard  game  was 
also  remarkable  in  its  way,  for  it  illus- 
trated the  same  point,  namely,  that 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  win  or 
lose  in  a  big  match,  the  team  that  could 
most  everlastingly  smash  the  opposing 
line  would  eventually  score  the  most. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  won  on 
her  "guards  back"  play,  by  which  she 
crowded  Harvard  back,  step  by  step,  to 
final  defeat. 

Of  the  teams,  who  have  played  good 
football  outside  Princeton,  Pennsylvania, 
Harvard  and  Yale,  Lafayette  deserves 
the  first  place.  Brown  is  probably  next, 
as  her  average  game  was  good,  and  in 
her  match  with  the  Indians  she  showed 
of  how  great  value  versatility  is  and 
what  it  can  do  for  a  team.  Dartmouth 
kept  well  above  her  two  league  mates 
Williams  and  Amherst ;  while  West 
Point  held  her  position  as  a  good  match 
for,  though  not  the  equal  of,  Princeton 
and  Yale.  Cornell  seemed  to  go  "off 
her  feet,"  if  the  expression  can  be 
permitted,  in  the  earlier  games,  being 


fairly  swamped  by  Princeton,  but  in  the 
final  game  with  Pennsylvania,  showed 
what  she  had  lacked  before,  scoring 
ability.  The  Carlisle  Indians  have  al- 
ready been  spoken  of.  Annapolis,  Wes- 
leyan,  Lehigh  and  Trinity  turned  out 
good  teams. 

In  the  Middle  West,  Wisconsin,  North- 
western, Michigan  and  Chicago  univer- 
sities played  first-class  football  at  one 
time  or  another  of  their  season.  The 
teams  seemed  variable,  and  the  scores 
bear  witness  to  this  fact.  For  instance, 
on  October  24th,  Northwestern  defeated 
Chicago,  46  to  6  ;  and  on  November  14th, 
Chicago  defeated  Northwestern,  18  to  6. 
Chicago's  improvement  was  marked 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  and  her 
indoor  match  with  Michigan,  in  which  a 
drop-kick  of  some  forty  yards  by 
Herschberger  figured  prominently,  was 
very  interesting,  and  finally  resulted  in 
a  victory  by  a  score  of  7  to  6. 

In  the  South,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia played  up-to-date  football.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  Stanford  was  easily 
first,  administering  to  the  University  of 
California  a  most  crushing  defeat. 

Among  the  athletic  clubs,  in  the  East, 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association  defeat- 
ed Harvard,  but  were  in  turn  beaten  by 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Association.  Or- 
ange and  Elizabeth  turned  out  two 
teams  of  veterans — many  of  them  old 
college  players — and  fought  two  games 
without  decisive  results,  both  being  ties. 
Denver  and  Butte  maintained  teams, 
and  on  the  coast  the  Olympic  Athletic 
Club  and  Reliance  were  matched,  with 
the  honors  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  athletic  club  team  has  become  so 
powerful  that  no  college  team  can  be 
safely  reckoned  on  to  win  against  it, 
without  the  best  men  and  best  work. 

Not  only  athletic  club  teams,  but  all 
the  younger  and  smaller  teams  are 
stepping  forward  rapidly  in  the  sport, 
and  the  days  of  one-sided  matches  are 
disappearing.  Scores  may  at  times  be 
large,  but  the  knowledge  is  far  more 
equally  divided. 


N.  B.— In  the  November  iasue,  Mr.  Camp's  Forecast  of  the  Coming  Season  will  be  published. 
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FOUR    DAYS   OH    THIS    FRAHR 


'OT  many  weeks  ago,  I 
received  a  letter  from 
a  right  good  citizen  of 
Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba. The  writer 
of  the  letter  and 
the  writer  of  this 
sketch  have  enjoyed 
many  pleasant  days  to- 
gether upon  the  broad, 
brown  plains  of  the 
Northwest ;  and  a  few 
lines  in  the  letter  re- 
called some  enjoyable 
experiences  of  a  shoot- 
ing trip,  and  also  that 
most  reproachful  of 
broken  promise.  My  corre- 
spondent extended  to  me  a  hearty  in- 
vitation to  join  him  at  earliest  conven- 
ience, and  then  wound  up  as  follows  : 
"  By  the  way,  what  has  happened  to  that 
promised  yarn  about  Whitewater  ?  Why 
the  deuce  don't  you  print  it  ?  Believe 
you've  forgotten  all  about  it !  " 

Have  I  forgotten  it  ?  The  reader  may 
decide,  for  here's  the  yarn  with  the  no- 
table features  drawn  as  truly  as  a  pen  of 
sadly  limited  power  can  portray  them. 

I  had  been  shooting  in  Manitoba  and 
farther  west  for  some  time,  when  some 
unexpected  business  demanded  my  pres- 
ence in  the  hospitable  "  Peg  " — as  Win- 
nipeg City  is  generally  termed. 

The  season  was  well  advanced,  and 
the  sharp  sarcasm  of  a  northern  climate 
made  itself  felt  between  suns.  Most  of 
the  grouse  had  "  packed,"  and  the  few 
scattered  coveys  were  so  wild  that  little 
or  nothing'  could  be  done  with  them,  ex- 
cept on  unusually  warm  days.  Luckily 
the  pressing  business  was  got  through 
with  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  was  just 
beginning  to  study  a  fascinating  mental 
picture  of  the  big  woods  of  eastern 
Manitoba  and  "  creeping  "  moose,  when 

my  friend  G loomed  up  and  changed 

my  plans  entirely. 

He  pointed  out  the  facts  that  "  track- 
ing snow  "  was  weeks  distant,  that  the 
moose  would  keep  well  enough,  but  that 
crane,  geese  and  duck  would  begin  to 
move  southward  within  a  few  days  and 
that  we  had  just  time  enough  for  a  final 
trial  at  them  before  the  shooting  ended. 


He  vowed  that  he  would  start  next  day 
if  I  said  so,  and  that  I  was  "  no  good  " 
if  I  did  not  join  him.  In  his  own  words 
there  were  "  slathers  of  geese  and  duck 
at  Whitewater  lake  ;  "  so  it  ended,  as  it 
usually  does  end,  with  a  promise  from 
me  to  put  in  three  or  four  days  at  White- 
water. He  said  that  two,  or  possibly 
three,  good  fellows  would  surely  join  us 
for  a  day  ;  so  a  list  of  necessaries  was 
hurriedly  scribbled,  and  we  separated 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
meet  at  the  train  the  following  day. 

We  required  no  tent,  for  there  was  a 
small  "  shack  "  in  good  repair  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards   of   the  lake. 

The   key  of   this,   G had    secured 

from  the  owner.  The  "  shack  "  contained 
rough  bunks,  a  cooking-stove  with  need- 
ful outfit,  a  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 
enough  crockery,  tinware,  knives  and 
forks,  etc.,  for  a  party  of  six,  so  all  we 
had  to  bother  about  was  food,  blankets 
and  ammunition. 

Whitewater  Lake  is  a  large,  shallow 
body  of  very  dirty  water  lying  idly  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  and  but  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  International  line.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  thinly  settled,  and 
is  practically  unbroken  prairie,  as  it  has 
been  for  unknown  ages.  At  present 
the  district  is  better  for  shooting  than 
for  anything  else;  and  if  the  sportsman's 
arrival  is  timed  aright,  he  will  see  such 
rafts  of  fowl  as  he  never  saw  in  his  life 
before,  unless  he  has  caught  the  full 
autumn  flight  in  North  Dakota,  directly 
to  the  southward. 

When  I  got  my  groceries  down  to  the 
depot  a  few  minutes  before  train-time 

next  day,  I  found  G waiting  for  me 

beside  his  supplies,  and  ere  long  we 
were  rolling  westward  with  the  "  Peg  " 
sinking  slowly  into  its  sea  of  grass  far 
behind.  We  filled  our  pipes  and  made 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  is  possible 
in  an  ordinary  smoking-car,  and  lounged 
in  cheerful  idleness,  enjoying  the  com- 
forting feeling  that  we  were  off  for  a 
shoot,  and  that  nothing  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

In    time    a   big,  burly  figure  entered 

the    car,    and    G exclaimed,     "  By 

George  !  here's   F ;    he's  one  of  the 
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fellows  who  are  going  to  join  us."  It 
took  very  few  seconds  for  us  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  after  the  good  old  honest 
grasp,  learned  on  a  pistol-grip,  had  been 
given,  we  formed  a  three-cornered  party 
and  began  to  talk  gun  and  dog. 

F proved  a  very  pleasant  fellow, 

and  after  he  had  explained  that  he  was 
then  on  business,  but  intended  joining 
us  later,  we  drifted  into  a  discussion  of 
the  methods  of  goose-shooting  and  of 
the  best  weapons  for  that  purpose.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  three-cornered  argu- 
ment indeed.  G swore  by  a  fine  ten- 
gauge,  which    was   famous   for   pulling 

'em  down  at  long  range,  while  F was 

inclined    to  be   mysterious,  and   hinted 

that  G didn't  know  much  about  any 

subject,  and  nothing  at  all  about  guns 
for  geese. 

They  were  old  friends,  these  two,  and 
as  they  warmed  to  their  work  it  was 
very  funny,  for  they  handled  each  other 
without  gloves,  and  all  unintentionally 
cast  many  refreshing  side-lights  upon 
their  previous  experiences. 

After  a  while  F whispered  to  me 

"  Don't  let  on  ;  I've  got  anew  gun,  and 
I'll  call  him  presently."  Then  they 
went  at  it  again,  hammer  and  tongs,  as 
enthusiastic  Nimrods  will.  Chaff  and 
argument  grew  louder  and  louder,  till 
the  fun  was  at  its  height,  and  two  other 
travelers  changed  their  seats  for  posi- 
tions nearer  to  the  seat  of  war. 

G claimed  that  his  gun   was  big 

enough  and  heavy  enough  to  kill  any- 
thing in  North  America.     F retorted 

that   G didn't   know   what   he    was 

talking  about,  and  that  his  (F 's)  gun 

was  the   heavier  and  better  for   geese. 

Then  the  climax  came.     G defiantly 

shouted    that    F didn't    know    the 

weight  of  his  own  gun,  and  added : 
"  I've  shot  that  old  muzzle-heavy  gas- 
pipe  of  yours — it's  a  nine-pound,  ten- 
gauge  ;  mine's  a  half-pound  heavier  ; 
and  yours  never  made  a  clean  kill  in  its 
miserable  life — except  when  I  fired  it." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this,   and 

G glared  triumphantly  at  his  rival, 

who  merely  remarked  : 

"  Well,  my  gun's  aboard  this  train  ; 
I'll  show  down  side  by  side,  and  if  my 
gun's  not  bigger  and  heavier  than  yours, 
I'll  just  lose  one  dollar." 

The  dollars  were  promptly  placed  in 

my  hands,  and  F went  into  the  next 

car  to  get  his  gun,  while  G tugged 

at  his  gun -case  and  chuckled  out,   "  I've 


snagged  him  this  time.  I  weighed  his 
gun  last  time  I  had  it." 

When  F came  back  we  were  all  try- 
ing not  to  grin  before  the  tableau,  but*  I 
noticed  that  he  carried  a  brand-new  and 
most  peculiar  looking  leather  case,  which 
he  slipped  into  the  seat  behind  me. 
Meantime,  G ■  had  put  his  gun  to- 
gether, and  held  it  up,  saying  :  "  There 
she  is.  Bring  on  your  gun.  But  I  don't 
know  how  you'll  weigh  them." 

F replied  :     "  Let  the  stakeholder 

heft  both,  and  if  he  doesn't  say  that  my 
gun  is  the  bigger  and  the  heavier  you 
win  the  money  ;  if  he  does,  I  win.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?" 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  I  took  G 's 

gun.  It  was  a  very  handsome  weapon, 
and  apparently  weighed  what  was 
claimed  for  it,  nine  and  one-half  pounds. 

Then  F opened  his  case  and  fumbled 

behind  the  seat  for  a  moment,  and  the 
next  instant  every  man  in  the  party,  ex- 
cept one,  was  choking  with  laughter. 

A  gun!  Ye  gods,  such  a  gun!  A 
great,  single-barrel — a  four-gauge,  with 
metal  enough  in  its  clumsy  shape  to 
make  a  goodly  cannon  :  and  in  one  hand 

F grasped  a  loaded  shell  that  looked 

as  big  as  a  pint  bottle. 

G stared  at  the  thing  in  a  dazed  sort 

of  way,  and  finally  acknowledged  that 
there  was  no  need  to  even  guess  the  size 
and  weight  of  such  a  piece  ;  so  I  handed 
the  winner  his  brace  of  dollars.  Then 
followed  an  examination  of  the  four- 
gauge,    and    many   explanations    from 

F as  to  how  and  why  and  whence 

he  had  obtained  it.  He  claimed  that  he 
had  always  failed  at  geese  ;  had  first 
tried  a  good  "twelve,"  then  had  ex- 
changed it  for  his  nine-pound  "  ten," 
with  no  better  results,  and  at  last  had 
solved  the  problem  and  discovered  that 
only  the  great  single-barrel  would  prop- 
erly do  the  work. 

All  the  others  agreed  with  him,  but 
presently  he  noticed  that  I  said  nothing 
favorable  of  his  new  purchase,  so  he  de- 
manded the  reason.  I  hauled  out  a  small, 
much  battered  leather  case,  and  pro- 
duced the  oft-tried  seven  and  one-half 
pound,  twelve-gauge  hammerless,  and 
remarked  :  "  There's  my  reason.  A 
'four,' in  my  opinion,  should  never  be 
built,  and  a  'ten,'  while  .excellent  for 
those  who  fancy  that  size,  never  seemed 
to  suit  me  or  to  do  any  better  execution 
than  this  little  'un." 

They  tried  not  to  laugh,  and  certainly 
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the  "  twelve  "  looked  like  a  mere  toy  be- 
side the  "  four  ;"  and  I  knew  well  enough 
that  the  party  was  firmly  convinced  that 
I  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  trifle  "  off " 
where  guns  were  concerned.     Another 

argument  soon  started,  and  before  F 

left  us  I  had  been  reviled  and  made  fun 
of,  and  had  also  declared  flatly  that  not 
one  gun  of  the  party  would  kill  more  or 
kill  cleaner  than  the  "  twelve  "  when  the 
test  came.  Upon  this  discussion  of  guns 
a  deal  of  fun  hinged  later. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced 
when  our  train  reached  the  terminus, 
from  which  point  we  had  to  drive  about 

ten  miles  to  our  "  shack."    G found  a 

man  with  a  team  and  light  wagon  who 
was  willing  to  take  us,  and  we  were 
soon  making  fair  time  over  an  excellent 
trail.  While  placing  our  "  duffle  "  in  the 
wagon,  I  had  noticed  the  muzzle  end  .of 
a  duck   gun-stocking   protruding   from 

G 's  roll  of  blankets,  and  asked  him 

what  he  had  in  it. 

"  That's  the  '  thirty-two,'  "  he  replied, 
and  one  of  the  best  little  rifles  I  ever 
saw.  I  brought  her  along,  in  case  we 
chance  to  see  a  few  belated  crane. 
They're  very  shy,  and  you  need  a  rifle 
to  do  anything  with  them,  especially  the 
big  white  fellows." 

We  rolled  steadily  along  the  smooth 
trail,  which  curved  like  a  black  snake 
amid  the  short,  brown  grass.  Now  and 
then  we  saw  a  pack  of  grouse  flush 
far  ahead  and  whiz  away  to  quieter 
haunts. 

Creamy-furred  gophers  nervously 
nicked  their  tails  and  scuttled  into  the 
grass  beside  us.  Others  sat  bolt  upright 
above  their  burrows,  their  bullet  heads 
and  round  bodies  in  the  grass  seeming 
often  to  be  the  heads  and  necks  of 
crouching  "chickens."  Now  and  then 
a  harrier  beat  to  and  fro  on  broad  pin- 
ions, and  once  a  lank  coyote  trotted  to 
the  crest  of  a  small  mound,  where  he 

waited,  as  G exclaimed,"Just  not  long 

enough  "  to  hear  from  the  "  thirty-two." 

The  drive,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  pleas- 
ant, though  the  limitless,  billowy  reaches 
of  grass  put  forth  no  claims  to  scenic 
beauty.  At  last,  when  the  purplish  haze 
of  evening  began  to  thicken  the  atmos- 
phere, G exclaimed  :  "  Yonder's  the 

lake,"  and  I  got  my  first  glimpse  of 
Whitewater. 

A  moment  later  I  happened  to  turn 
my  head,  and  far  away,  sharply  outlined 
against  the  coppery  tone  of  the  grass, 


I  saw  two  white  objects  which  looxed 
like  a  couple  of  feeding  sheep. 

"  Say,  G ,"  I  exclaimed,  "  unless  I'm 

very  much  mistaken,  yonder  are  your 
friends,  the  cranes." 

He  gave  one  sharp  look,  and  at  once 
all  was  excitement,  for  the  white  shapes 
were  surely  great  white  birds,  and  either 
of  us  would  have  cheerfully  bartered  a 
morning's  shooting  for  one  fair  chance 
at  such  prizes. 

The  great  white  crane  is  a  grand, 
stately  fellow,  clean-cut  and  shapely 
from  the  points  of  his  dagger-like  man- 
dibles to  the  ends  of  his  slim  black  toes. 
When  standing  erect  his  lean  head 
towers  above  the  grass  nearly  to  the 
height  of  an  average-sized  man,  and  his 
keen  eye  can  range  over  leagues  of 
prairie  for  approaching  foe.  Garbed  in 
plumage  pure  as  new-fallen  snow,  with 
extraordinarily  long,  slender,  shiny, 
black  legs  and  with  the  graceful  line  of 
his  back  ending  in  a  cascade  of  lovely, 
curling  white  plumes,  he  always  reminds 
me  of  the  powdered,  belaced,  much- 
coat-tailed,  spider- legged  gallant  of  the 
old  French  school.  And  Grus  americana 
is  surely  a  gallant  gentleman  and  a  dig- 
nified withal  ;  and  can  he  not,  like  his 
relative,  ashen-hued  Grus  canadensis, 
dance  the  minuet  and  dance  it  as  it 
should  be  danced  ? 

Speaking  of  these  two  cranes,  I  have 
heard  a  shrewd  old  naturalist  claim  that 
science  will  one  day  find  out  that  G. 
americana  and  G.  canadensis  should 
be  annexed ;  that  the  sand-hills  are 
young  birds  of  the  white  species.  I 
have  noticed  quite  as  marked  differences 
between  young  and  fully  developed 
specimens  of  the  bald  eagle  and  the 
gulls  of  the  great  lakes.  Cranes  are 
long-lived  and  slow  to  mature,  and, 
while  I  do  not  dare  assert  that  the  two 
varieties  are  really  the  same  bird,  it 
may  possibly  be  that  my  old  friend 
knows  what  he  talks  about.  At  all 
events  he  has  had  many  opportunities 
for  studying  the  birds. 

But  away  over  the  tan-colored  level 
shone  our  two  white  shapes,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  war  decided  that  G should  at- 
tempt to  stalk  them  with  the  rifle  ;  I 
should  hide  where  we  were,  while  the 
wagon  moved  on  toward  the  shack.  We 

gave  the  team  a  long  start ;  then  G 

circled  far  away  and  attempted  the  dif- 
ficult feat  of  creeping  within  rifle-range. 
If  he   failed   in   this   there  was    still  a 
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chance  that  the  birds  would  fly  in 
my  direction,  sc  I  flattened  out  and 
waited. 

The  shadows  thickened  as  the  mo- 
ments passed,  till  at  last  it  became  so 
dark  that  even  the  microscopic  eye  of  a 
crane  could  hardly  detect  me  if  I  sat  up. 
I  could  see  no  sign  of  the  game,  and  had 
about  made  up  my  mind  to  get  on  my 
feet  when  I  heard  the  crack  of  the  rifle, 
and  answering  it  from  the  blue  obscu- 
rity above  and  in  front  of  me  came  a 
hoarse,  guttural  "  Korr-r-root." 

A  twin  white  cloud,  like  two  yachts 
with  all  sails  set,  drifted  down  on  me. 
In  the  uncertain  light  they  might  and 
might  not  be  too  far  above,  so  I  aimed 
about  twelve  feet  ahead  and  let  the 
goose-loads  go.  Following  the  second 
report  my  ear  caught  the  "  prut  "  of  shot 
against  firm  feathers  followed  by  a  sharp 
croak,  but  I  heard  no  whishing  through 
the  air  and  no  thud  upon  the  ground, 
for  the  white  squadron  sailed  steadily 
on  into  the  blue  whence. 

From  the  lower  dusk  came  a  voice, 
"  I  heard  it  hit  one.  Old  man,  if  you'd 
only  had  the  '  four '  or  my  '  ten '  you'd 
have  downed  him,"  which,  of  course, 
was  adding  insult  to  disappointment, 
and  was  not  true  at  all. 

As  we  walked  the  trail  we  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  wagon  returning,  and 
presently  our  driver  pulled  up  and  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  left  all  our  traps 
by  the  shack.  We  lit  matches  and 
made  sure  that  he  had  overlooked  noth- 
ing; then  we  arranged  with  him  about 
coming  out  for  us  three  days  later,  and 
bade  him  good-night. 

We  found  the  shack  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  within  two  hours  we  had 
stowed  everything  ship-shape  and  had 
our  suppers.  The  stove  was  a  good 
one,  and  behind  it  was  a  tidy  pile  of 
light  wood,  above  which  was  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  tacked  to  the  wall.  On 
this  was  written  with  charcoal :  "  Clean 
up  when  you're  through,  and  leave  a  pile 
of  dry  wood.  It  rains  in  this  country. 
By  order T  This,  of  course,  we  were 
quite  prepared  to  obey. 

When  we  had  cleared  our  table  and 

tidied   up,    G proposed  that  we   go 

outside  for  a  smoke,  and  added  that  the 
weather  was  going  to  improve.  The 
air  certainly  had  a  trace  of  warmth 
which  it  had  not  known  during  the  three 
previous  nights,  and  we  guessed  that  a 
week  of  warm  weather  might   follow. 


This   would  be   all  the   better  for   our 
chances  at  crane. 

The  ground  and  grass  were  as  dry  as 
bones  and  we  lounged  in  comfort,  gaz- 
ing at  the  waveless  waste  of  water 
which  spread  vaguely  indistinct  in  the 
curious  gray  night  of  the  North.  The 
light  seemed  almost  good  enough  to 
shoot  by,  and  yet  the  eye  could  not  dis- 
tinguish even  the  outlines  of  a  bed  of 
reeds  only  a  few  yards  away.  But  we 
had  ears  to  hear,  and  we  heard  many 
sounds  that  thrilled  like  sweetest  music. 
In  time  there  came  a  hiss  of  wings  from 
the  gloom  overhead,  that  increased  as 
moments  passed,  till  the  entire  upper 
air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  hurrying 
fowl.  Whiz — huz — whew — whiz — wings 
incessant  were  beating  restlessly  to  and 
fro,  swift  bodies  hissed  through  the 
air,  and  from  the  lake  came  a  confused 
clamor  of  cries.  Splash — plump — splash 
— whish — we  could  hear  fowl  striking 
the  water,  while  an  endless  clattering 
hinted  that  rare  fun  was  going  on  out 
there  in  the  dark.  Suddenly,  from  di- 
rectly overhead,  sounded  a  heavy  beat- 
ing of  broad  pinions — wiff — wiff — wiff. 
Then  a  ringing  call  dropped  like  a  rock 
down  through  the  night  :  "  A — runk — 
onk — ar-r-runk  !  " 

"  Hist !  D  'ye  hear  that  ?— Canadas  !  '.' 
Big,  gray  fellows  they  surely  were,, 
though  we  saw  them  not.  Flock  after 
flock,  battalion  after  battalion,  swung 
o'erhead,  till  the  air  quivered  with  their 
joyous  calls  and  exchange  of  greetings. 
Then  another  sound  was  heard  :  "  Ha — 
ah  —  hah!  ha — ah  —  hah!  ha  —  ah — 
haha  !  " 

"What's  that,  G ;  laughing  geese  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  there's  a  thousand  of  them." 

When  we  decided  to  turn  in,  the  storm 
of  fowl  voices  was  at  its  height,  geese 
and  duck  doing  their  best  to  swell  our 
serenade. 

We  were  out  again  before  daylight,, 
and  with  sunrise  came  the  explanation 
of  the  night's  demonstration.  Geese- 
and  duck  everywhere  in  great  rafts : 
stately,  dusky  -  looking  "  Canadas"  ; 
foamy  breakers  of  snow-white  "  wavies,'" 
slate-colored  phalanxes  of  "laughers,"' 
all  preening  and  splashing,  preparing 
toilettes  for  the  morning  flight  to  the 
feeding-grounds  on  distant  stubbles. 

A  swift  line  of  duck  sped  past  us,  fly- 
ing low  over  the  water.  I  watched  them 
until  they  pitched  beside  a  big  flock 
floating  some  distance  up  the  lake.     A 
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sheen  of  silvery  bodies  and  rows  of 
stiffly-straight  necks,  to  which  long 
heads  appeared  to  be  joined  at  right 
angles,  told  me  that  the  fowl  were  the 
famous  canvasbacks — alas  !  no  better 
than  other  duck  while  on  the  northern 
waters. 

We  waited  until  the  geese  left  the 
lake  in  long,  heavy- winged  strings,  for 
the  first  thing  necessary  was  to  find 
out  the  line  of  flight.  Some  went  east, 
some  west,  and  an  army  of  them  bore 
off  to  the  southward,  passing  above 
some  of  the  best  cover  about  the  lake. 
They  would  surely  return  that  way,  as 
there  was  no  wind,  and  we  decided  to 
be  ready  for  them  in  good  season. 
There  was  no  call  for  haste,  as  we  knew 
that  at  least  three  hours  would  elapse 
before  the  first  flock  came  back  from 
feeding. 

Breakfast  was  attended  to,  and  after 
that  we  took  guns  and  shells  and  sallied 
forth.  In  addition  to  heavy  shells  for 
geese,  I  had  a  half  dozen  which  had 
been  loaded   for   "chicken."     We   had 

but  left  the  shack  when  G pointed 

to  a  stack  of  wild  hay  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  and  asked  :  "  Are 
those  grouse  on  top  of  the  stack  ?  "  I 
looked,  and  saw  a  brace  of  sharp-tails 
sunning  themselves. 

G was  for  going  back  for  the  rifle 

and  trying  them  from  the  shack  door, 
but  the  chance  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble.  Our  route  would  take  us 
within  shot  of  the  stack,  though  we 
never  expected  the  grouse  to  remain 
on  it  till  we  were  near  enough  to  secure 
them.  To  our  surprise  the  birds  showed 
no  uneasiness  when  we  had  approached 
within  one  hundred  yards.  I  edged  a 
few  paces  nearer,  but  they  seemed  per- 
fectly unconcerned.  Then  the  possi- 
bility of  a  shot  was  so  attractive  that 
I  changed  the  heavy  goose-shells  for 
lighter  ones,  and  again  advanced. 

The  grouse  ruffled  their  heads  and 
cocked  their  tails  and  strutted  about, 
but  showed  no  real  fear,  and  the  upshot 
of  it  was  that  they  allowed  me  to  walk 
within  thirty  yards  of  them.  I  did  not 
want  to  get  closer,  so  I  held  the  gun 
ready  and  shouted  at  the  birds.  Still 
they  refused  to  take  wing,  and  I  heard 

G call  out,  "  Bet  you  don't  make  a 

double  !  " 

Foolishly,  I  turned  to  look  at  him, 
and  at  that  instant  the  birds  were  up 
and   off   like   bullets.     The  first  barrel 


killed  dead,  but  I  made  a  muddle  of  the 
second,  and  failed  to  drop  the  bird ; 
I  raked  a  handful  of  feathers  out  of  it. 

The  grouse  did  not  go  far  before 
pitching  in  some  tall  weeds,  and  as  I 
did  not  know  how  badly  it  might  be 
wounded,  I  concluded  to  follow  and  try 
to  walk  it  up.  As  I  neared  the  spot 
where  I  had  marked  it  down,  the  bird 
rose  slowly  and  offered  a  chance  too 
easy  to  muff.  I  took  my  time  and  tum- 
bled the  grouse  perhaps  fifty  yards 
away  in  another  clump  of  weeds. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  shot,  but  a  remarkably  strong  cli- 
max followed.  I  saw  some  feathers 
clinging  to  the  weeds  about  where  the 
bird  fell,  but  for  a  moment  or  two  I 
couldn't  find  my  game.  As  I  searched, 
a  low,  growling  noise  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  a  small,  open  spot  of  ground 
about  five  yards  away.  Something  was 
struggling  in  the  grass,  and  lo  !  there 
was  my  grouse  in  the  grip  of  three  big 
skunks,  which  were  wickedly  growling 
and  vainly  striving  to  pull  the  prey  in 
three  different  directions. 

I  watched  them  for  a  moment  until 
they  worked  round  so  that  their  heads 
were  in  range  ;  then  I  blew  them  yards 
into  the  grass  with  a  charge  of  goose- 
shot.  They  struggled  a  bit  and,  skunk- 
fashion,  raised  a  protest  which  should 
have  made  the  heavens  weep. 

The  bird  was  gamier  than  any  grouse 
I  ever  have  seen.  Just  for  a  joke,  I 
picked  it  up  by  one  toe  and  carried  it  to 

G .     When  I  got  near  him  he  began 

to  guy  me  about  shooting  birds  on  the 
ground,  so  I  tossed  the  grouse  at  him 
and  remarked,  "  Look  at  that,  and  you'll 
learn  why  I  shot  it  on  the  ground."  He 
caught  the  bird  with  one  hand,  and  the 
next  instant  caught  something  else  ! 
There  was  a  swish,  as  of  a  dead  bird 
hurled  violently  into  space,  and  there 
were  some  sulphurous  remarks  which 
would  rip  the  covers  off  Outing  if  in- 
cluded in  this  article.      Time   and  time 

again  that  morning  I  saw  G rubbing 

his  hand  in  the  soft,  black  earth;  and 
once  his  eyes  flashed  angrily  when,  after 
he  had  pulled  down  a  goose  from  a  tre- 
mendous height  and  triumphantly  que- 
ried, "  How  about  big  guns,  now  ?  "  I 
replied,  "  Verily,  in  thy  strong  right 
hand  the  piece  performs  wonders." 

When  we  reached  our  chosen  stands, 
we  found  plenty  of  cover  close  to  the 
water,  and  for  a  time  we   devoted  our 
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attention  to  the  duck.  Where  we  were 
the  lake  narrowed  considerably,  and 
occasionally  a  string  of  canvasback 
whizzed  by  within  range.  We  knocked 
over  about  a  dozen  birds  in  all,  among 
which  were  a  couple  of  gadwall,  but  the 

fun  was  not  very  lively.     At  last  G 

exclaimed,  "  Here  they  come  ;  let's  get 
to  cover,"  and  we  scrambled  to  a  fringe  ' 
of  weeds  crowning  a  low  ridge. 

And  they  did  come  !  Honking,  gab- 
bling, laughing,  Canadas,  "  wavies,"  and 
"  laughers  "  sped  on  in  grand  procession 
to  the  water.  The  trouble  was  that 
they  came  too  fast.  Half-a-dozen  flocks 
would  be  in  range  at  once,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  flight  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  Had  the  fowl,  as  they  frequently 
do,  straggled  back  in  well-separated 
flocks,  our  score  would,  perhaps,  have 
totaled  four  times  what  it  actually  did. 
As  it  was,  while  probably  three  thou- 
sand geese  passed  above  and  upon  either 
side  of  our  stands,  only  thirteen  fell 
though  very  few  shots  failed.  Sad  to 
say,  of  these  the  little  gun  had  secured 
the  odd. 

Getting  the  geese  and  duck  to  the 
shack  was  no  light  task.  I  tied  my  lot 
in  one  big  bunch  and  packed  it  home, 
after  several  halts,  during  which  I  al- 
most regretted  that  most  of  my  dead 

were  big  Canadas.     G tied  his  in 

pairs,  and  with  two  pairs  slung  to  his 
gun  and  a  bunch  of  geese  and  duck 
half-dragged  by  his  left  hand,  managed 
to  get  along  comfortably. 

About  mid-afternoon  the  fowl  again 
left  the  lake  for  their  feeding-grounds, 
and  as  we  now  knew  the  air-paths  they 
followed,  we  got  a  few  during  the  out- 
flight.  They  came  back  at  dusk,  and 
we  awaited  them  with  confidence  that 
big  scores  would  surely  be  made.  In 
this  we  were  disappointed,  for  the  fowl 
acted  as  they  had  done  in  the  early 
morning  and  trooped  back  in  too  close 
order  for  a  heavy  bag — indeed  we  drop- 
ped only  nine  birds  in  all.     This  time 

the  big  gun  had  the  odd,  and  G was 

proportionately  happy. 

Next  morning  dawned  fine  and  warm, 
and  we  were  at  the  stands  in  good  time. 
Luck  favored  the  little  gun,  for  it  tum- 
bled a  couple  of  "  wavies,"  a  "  laugher  " 
and    a   Canada    from    outgoing    flocks, 

while  G dropped  only  one  "  laugher," 

and  that  one  was  so  fat  that  it  split 
almost  in  halves  when  it  struck  the 
ground.     The  birds  had  evidently  be- 


come alarmed  by  our  fusillade,  for  when 
they  returned  to  the  lake  about  10 
o'clock,  they  new  too  high  for  us  to  do 
anything  with  them.  After  this  failure 
we  had  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  try  a  new  point  on 
the  lake  for  the  afternoon,  or  to  give  the 
geese  a  rest  until  our  expected  friends 
joined  us.  We  fancied  that  the  three 
promised  guns  would  turn  up  before 
nightfall,  and  so  finally  concluded  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  the  day  to  ob- 
servations. 

After  dinner  we  tramped  toward  the 
northern  end  of  Whitewater,  intent  upon 
locating  a  "  flight  "  that  would  give  all 
the  guns  a  chance  in  case  the  boys  joined 
us  before  dusk.  About  3  o'clock  we 
found  a  grassy  ridge  which  marked  the 
ancient  shore  of  the  lake,  though  the 
water  had  receded  fully  200  yards  from 
its  old-time  mark.  This  ridge  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  lake  and  also 
of  a  considerable  expanse  of  prairie  in- 
land. A  ribbon  of  dead  grass,  standing 
a  couple  of  feet  high,  marked  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  and  just  at  the  lake  side  of 
the  grass  we  concluded  to  lie  down  and 
enjoy  a  sun-bath  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  water.  For  a 
wonder,  we  did  not  smoke  or  talk  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  this  led  to  an 
interesting  tableau. 

I  suspect  that  we  were  both  napping, 
when  we  suddenly  heard  a  soft  thump- 
thump  upon  the  ground  and  a  rustling 
in  the  grass.  We  looked  at  each  other ; 
then  rose,  silently  as  fog,  and  peered 
about.  The  strip  of  tall  grass  was  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  broad  where  we 
were,  and  about  the  center  of  it  we  saw 
a  reddish,  bushy  tail,  tipped  with  white, 
waving  to  and  fro.  Our  eyes  met  and 
our  lips  shaped,  without  uttering  a 
sound,  for  the  word  "  fox."  It  was  a  big 
dog  fox  hunting  mice,  and,  though  barely 
ten  feet  from  us,  he  never  dreamed  of 
our  presence.  As  we  looked  he  bounded 
above  the  grass,  with  his  back  to  us, 
and  descending,  pitched  upon  his  four 
paws,  evidently  trying  to  pin  some 
creeping  mouse  by  the  sound  of  its 
movements  in  the  cover. 

Once  more  his  brush  waved  proudly, 
then  again  he  bounded  and  again  he 
failed  to  locate  his  quarry.  We  were 
choking  with  suppressed  laughter,  but 
stood  erect  with  guns  ready.  A  third 
time  he  rose  above  the  grass,  and  as  he 
leaped  he  turned  so  as  to  face  us  directly 
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Ye  gods!  It  did  our  hearts  good  to  see 
the  expression  which  flashed  over  his 
crafty  phiz  as  he  found  himself  almost 
within  touch  of  his  direst  foes.  His 
white  fangs  showed  in  a  terrified  grin, 
his  eyes  almost  popped  from  their 
sockets,  and  he  seemed  to  surge  back- 
ward while  still  in  the  air.  An  instant 
later  a  ten-foot  streak  of  crazy  speed, 
trimmed  with  red  fur,  was  hurling  itself 
■over  the  plain  for  cover.  Thirty  yards 
away  he  turned  a  somersault  like  a  rab- 
bit, whimpered  and  died,  raked  through 
and  through  by  a  charge  of  goose-shot 
from  G 's  big  "ten." 

We  could  hardly  skin  him  for  laugh- 
ing, and  I  suppose  if  G and  I  met  to- 
morrow the  first  query  from  one  or  other 
would  be,  "  Do  you  remember  that  fox  ?'" 
Surely,  member  of  his  cunning  race 
ne'er  got  himself  into  sorer  strait  by 
■carelessness,  but  I  presume  that  his  ex- 
cuse would  have  been  Selkirk's  line, 
*"I  am  so  unacquainted  with  man." 

We  waited  till  almost  dusk  for  our 
friends  but  saw  no  sign  of  them,  and  final- 
ly concluded  that  they  might  not  turn  up 
before  next  day.  The  delay  made  us 
late  in  reaching  our  stands,  but  while 
we  only  caught  about  half  the  flight,  the 
fowl  came  in  slowly  and  we  had  all  the 
birds  we  could  stagger  under  when  the 
shooting  ended.  As  we  toiled  toward 
the  shack  a  light  flashed  brightly  from 
its  one  window,  and  we  heard  a  hearty 
voice  shout : 

"  By  George,  boys,  they've  had  shoot- 
ing. Here's  a  whole  raft  of  geese  hang- 
ing up." 

Evidently  our  friends  had  arrived,  so 
I  sent  a  ringing  "wah-honk"  to  tell 
them  of  our  whereabouts.  In  brief  time 
two  of  them  met  us  and  gladly  divided 
the  burdens  of  geese,  big  F ex- 
claiming :  "  Gad  !  these  are  screamers. 
Why,  you  must  have  'bout  fifty  all  told." 

Many  were  the  pranks  played  in  the 
little  shack  that  night,  loud  was  the 
laughter,  and  keen  was  the  anticipation 
for  the  morrow.  One  of  the  new  men 
had  with  him  a  beautiful  little  coal- 
black  cocker  spaniel,  one  of  the  best 
■specimens  of  the  breed  then  in  the 
Northwest.  The  presence  of  this  beauti- 
ful creature  naturally  turned  the  conver- 
sation to  kennel  matters,  and  from  dogs 

it  as  naturally  drifted  to  guns.     F 

had  brought  his  fearful  new  four-gauge, 
and  again  arose  the  red-hot  argument  of 
big  guns  versus  small  ones.     In  reply  to 


concentrated  attacks  I  could  only  urge 

that,  though  G was  the  better  shot, 

and  had  the  heavier  gun,  yet  I  and  the 
twelve-gauge  had    certainly   accounted 

for  more  than  half  the  geese.     G 

said  :  '■  He's  a  devil  for  geese.  I  don't 
know  how  he  does  it,  but  he  seems  to 
pull  'em  down  from  'most  anywhere. 
He  killed  two  Canadas  stone-dead,  after 
I  had  hit  'em  both  and  failed  to  stop 
them,  as  I  thought,  because  the  distance 
was  too  great." 

"Wait  till  I  get  you  out  to-morrow," 

exclaimed  F .  "I'll  get  the  four-gauge 

going  and  show  you  what's  what !  " 

"  Yes  ;  just  wait  till  morning,"  cho- 
rused all-  but  G .     "  We'll  show  you 

something  you  never  saw  in  jour  life 
before  ! " 

G 's  last  remark  before  we  turned 

in  was  :  "  Well,  boys,  I  don't  know  about 
the  big  and  little  guns  ;  you  see  I've 
done  had  experience,  but,  as  you  say, 
you'll  show  us  in  the  morning."  They 
did — right  well  they  did  ! 

The  newcomers  slept  badly,  and  had  us 
routed  out  at  gray  dawn.  Breakfast  was 
soon  despatched,  and  we  started  for  our 
stands.  The  man  with  the  black  cocker 
would  not  listen  to  a  warning  to  leave 
his  pet  locked  up  in  the  shack. 

"  That  dog  will  ruin  your  chance,"  I 
said  ;  "  geese  will  spot  that  black  coat 
for  three  miles  in  this  faded  grass." 

"  Never  you  mind,"  he  replied  ;  "  I'm 
running  my  end  of  this  shoot.  Where 
I  go  she  goes  !  " 

Nor  would  he  accept  advice  about  the 
best  spot  for  him  to  hide  in,  preferring 
to  gooff  alone  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  our  positions.  To  this  we  read- 
ily agreed  on  account  of  the  too  restless 
and  too  conspicuous  cocker. 

Big  F came  to  me,  saying  :  "  I 

want  next  stand  to  yours.    You've  been 

outgeneraling   G with  these  geese, 

not  outshooting  him.  All  I  ask  is  to  be 
'longside  you,  and  I'll  show  you  what  a 
big  gun  can  do." 

The  good-natured  dc'fi  was,  of  course, 
promptly  accepted,  and  we  were  soon 
in  our  stands.  G was  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  the  third  new  man,  W , 

was  next,  then  my  stand,  and  on  the 
right  of  it  the  terrible  four-gauge.  The 
stands  were  about  fifty  yards  apart.  A 
strong  wind  blew  directly  from  us  to  the 
lake,  and  we  knew  that  the  geese  would 
fly  low  and  slow  in  beating  inland 
against  it. 
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In  time  a  faint  clamor,  almost  lost  in 
the  wind,  warned  us  to  lie  low,  and 
a  moment  later  a  string-  of  Canadas 
labored  just  above  the  cover  in  which 

W was  crouched.     "  He  could  grab 

one  by  the  leg  if  he  was  smart,"  I  mut- 
tered to  myself  as  I  peered  through  the 
grass.  He  hadn't  expected  them  quite 
so  soon,  nor  nearly  so  close  (they  were 
not  ten  feet  above  him),  and  they  rat- 
tled him.  He  rose  to  his  knees,  and 
fired  slap-bang  at  the  leaders ;  and  in 
his  haste  missed  clean.  The  following 
line  swept  slightly  to  one  side — they 
had  no  time  to  get  far  away.  Their 
swerve  brought  them  nearer  to  me,  and 

I  yelled  to  W ,  "  Shoot  'em,  or  grab 

'em  !  "  then  pulled  on  a  pair  that  offered 
the  easiest  kind  of  a  chance.  I  got 
them  both,  then  shoved  in  another  shell 
and  dropped  the  hindmost  bird  of  the 
string  not  twenty-five  yards  away. 

Any  lively  shot  should  have  grassed 
four    birds,   but   I    lost   time   watching 

W .     It  seemed  strange  that  he  had 

not  fired  again,  as  he  was  a  quick  man 
with  a  gun,  but  he  made  no  sign.  Soon 
flock  after  flock  passed  directly  over 
him,  none  more  than  thirty  yards  above 
the  grass.  He  had  in  all  at  least  fifteen 
almost  unmissable  chances,  yet  his  big 
ten-gauge  remained  dumb.  A  terrible 
suspicion  that  he  had  shot  himself 
flashed  through  my  mind,  but  I  could 
see  him  crouching  there  apparently 
tinkering  with  something.  At  last  a 
"  laugher,"  with  its  pink  feet  hanging 
almost  within  reach  of  his  hand,  flapped 
above  the  cover,  and  as  it  marked  him 
its  voice  sounded  "  Ha-ah-ah-ha-ha-ha- 

ah!  "     W ■  leaped    to  his  feet,  threw 

his  gun  into  the  grass,  and  roared 
"D — n  you,  if  I  had  a  rock  I'd  make 
you  laugh!  " 

He  didn't  have  the  rock,  but  he  made 
me  gurgle  and  splutter  till  I  could 
hardly  see.  As  I  watched  him  wonder- 
ingly,  he  pointed  toward  the  lake  in  my 
direction,  then  dived  into  the  grass. 
Glancing  toward  my  right,  I  marked  a 
grand  flock  of  Canadas  leaving  the  lake 
and  flying  very  low  ;  and  out  of  the  tail 

of  my  eye  I  saw  F crawling  as  fast 

as  he  could  on  hands  and  knees  to 
head  them  off.  Then  a  string  of  "  wa- 
vies  "  showed  in  front  of  me,  and  prom- 
ised my  first  direct  chance.  When  they 
got  within  about  forty  yards  I  stood  up 
and  turned  both  barrels  loose  as  they 
bunched  and  swerved  to  the  left.     Two 


fell  at  once  and  a  third  drifted  off  alone. 
I  watched  it  till  it  sank  into  the  grass. 
Then    a   tremendous     explosion     drew 

my  attention  to  F .     A  great  cloud 

of  smoke  was  drifting  far  away,  and 
something  that  whistled  "  whew-ee-ee- 
e-whew  "  like  a  shell  hissed  through  the 
air  high  over  my  head.    A  closer  glance 

detected  F rolling  in  the  grass,  bat 

presently  he  stood  upright  for  an  instant, 
then  went  down  again.  I  made  for  him 
hotfoot,  for  I  knew  well  that  something 
serious  was  amiss. 

As  I  started,  I  shouted  to  W and 

waved  to  him  to  come,  and  ere  long  we 

both  stood  over  F .     From  the  way 

he  swore  I  guessed  that  the  damage  was 
not  so  serious.  Presently  he  sat  up 
and  rubbed  his  right  shoulder  ruefully. 
"  Did  she-  kick  you,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Kick  !  !  The  arm's  'most  broke. 
Fetch  that  blank  gas-pipe  here  and  let's 
see  what's  wrong  with  it !  " 

I  found  the  four-gauge  in  the  grass, 
and  the  first  glance  at  it  set  me  to  shout- 
ing with  laughter.  Full  eight  inches  of 
the  muzzle  end  had  been  blown  away  ! 
It  was  this,  or  part  of  it, I  had  heard  whis- 
tling strange  melodies  through  space. 

"  Oho  !  So,  my  sportsman  of  experi- 
ence, you  actually  allowed  the  muzzle 
of  your  beautiful  (?)  cannon  to  pick  up 
grass  and  soil,  while  you  crawled  ?  " 

"Well,  I  guess  that  I  must  have,"  he 

drawled  out,  whereupon  W exploded 

afresh.    As  F could  not  possibly  use 

the  big  gun  any  more  until  it  had  been 
in  the  smith's  hands,  he  took  it  to  the 

shack.     W kept  on  laughing  until  I 

suddenly  remembered  his  queer  antics 
and  asked  him  why  he  had  allowed  hun- 
dreds of  geese  to  pass  without  a  shot. 
He  immediately  looked  sheepish,  and  at 
last  said  :  "  Come  and  help  me  find  my 
gun  ;  I  chucked  it  into  the  grass,  some- 
where. I  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get 
her  open,  and  I  bent  or  broke  something." 

This  was  interesting,  and  proved  true 
when  we  at  last  found  the  gun,  for  it 

refused  to   close   till  G had  taken 

it  apart,  locks  and  all,  and  carefully 
straightened   something   that    had   got 

bent    by    W 's    forcible    treatment. 

The  accidents  ruined  the  shooting  in  so 

far  as  I  was  concerned.     G got  nine 

good  geese,  though  his  stand  was  almost 
the  worst.  I  saved  my  half  dozen,  and 
the  man  with  the  spaniel  confessed  that 
the  two  chances  he  might  have  had  were 
spoiled  by  the  dog's  movements. 
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Our  team  came  for  us  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  driver  agreed  to  wait 
for  all  hands  till  the  flight  to  the  lake 
was  over. 

Near  our  stand  was  a  small  patch  of 
black  soil  over  which  fire  had  run,  and 
this  prevented  a  catastrophe.  We  got 
a  few  geese,  and  it  had  become  so  dark 
that  we  could  hardly  see  to  shoot,  when 
three  Canadas  passed  overhead.  Guided 
by  the  wiff-wiff  of  their  wings,  I  could 
just  make  them  out,  and  fired  one  bar- 
rel. To  our  surprise  a  big  goose  crashed 
down  close  at  hand,  and  we  were  ex- 
amining it  and   talking  about  what   a 

fluky  shot  had  secured  it,  when  G 

made  a  bound  for  his  gun,  exclaiming 
as  he  did  so,  "  Black  fox — black  fox  !  " 

I  grabbed  my  gun,  and  leaping  to  one 
side  to  escape  the  smoke  from  his  two 
barrels,  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark 
shape  scuttling  from  the  edge  of  the 
light-tinted  grass  onto  the  black,  burned 
surface.  I  was  almost  savage  that  I 
was  too  late,  for  a  black  fox  is  a  prize 
indeed,  but  it  was  safe  on  the  dark  sur- 
face. Had  I  known  all  about  that  fox, 
I  would  almost  have  lost  a  hand  rather 
than  have  drawn  trigger  against  it.  I 
heard  a  faint  whimpering,  and  my  heart 
missed  one  beat.  "  My  God,  old  man  !  ! 
the  little  spaniel  !  !  !  " 


G ground  his  teeth,  and  throwing 

down  everything  darted  forward.  As 
he  went,  I  heard  the  confirming  clatter 
of  the  wagon  approaching.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  had  the  poor  little  beast  in  his 
arms,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
actually  cried  over  the  shiny  black  head. 
When  the  wagon  stopped  he  moaned 
out,  "  Boys,  I've — shot — the — poor — lit- 
tle— dog,"  and  he  sat  there  on  the  grass 
with  the  victim  in  his  lap. 

It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see 
how  badly  the  cocker  was  hurt.  We 
burned  all  our  matches  in  a  hasty  ex- 
amination, and  found  two  big  shot  in 
the  beautiful  head,  another  in  a  fore- 
leg, and  still  another  in  the  flank.  The 
last  we  feared  most,  but  time  alone 
could    tell    what    it   would    result    in. 

G held   the  dog  in  his  arms,   and 

that  drive  was  one  of  the  most  wretched 
experiences  I  have  ever  undergone. 
The  owner  loved  the  dog  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  and  we  all  knew  it  only 
too  well. 

At  last  we  reached  the  depot,  the 
cocker  still  alive.  There  we  fixed  the 
animal  as  best  we  could,  and  it  appeared 
to  improve.  When  we  reached  the 
"  Peg,"  that  black  cocker,  with  a  gadly 
swelled  head  and  a  big  lump  on  its  side, 
frisked  quite  cheerily  out  of  the  car  ! 
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"  Hurrah  for  you,  the  wind  is  up  ;  it 

Bloweth  fresh  and  free  ; 
And  every  chord,  instinct  with  life, 

Pipes  out  its  fearless  glee. 
Big  swell  the  bosomed  sails  with  joy, 

And  madly  kiss  the  spray, 
As  promptly  through  the  foaming  surge 

The  yachts  both  bear  away." 

WHEN    Motherwell    wrote    of  the 
joys  of  sailing,  there  must  have 
been  in  the   poet's   mind  some 
prophetic  insight  into  what  was 
going  to  happen  on  Lake  St.  Louis  dur- 


ing  a  few  days  in  the  middle  of  August 
of  the  present  memorable  year  of  grace. 
Up  here  in  Canada  we  had  all  been 
openly  hoping  for  just  that  sort  of  a 
breeze;  and  it  was  even  whispered  that 
in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  the  night 
people  prayed  for  a  reefing  breeze, 
whose  kneecaps  are  more  accustomed 
to  the  ribs  of  a  canoe  than  the  luxuri- 
ous cushions  of  a  fashionable  church. 
But  they  prayed  just  the  same,  and  the 
right  kind  of  a  breeze  arrived  just  on 
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time  and  took  itself  away  over  the 
mountains  again,  when  it  had  trans- 
acted its  business  with  neatness  and 
despatch.  They  had  called  on  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,  and  the  spirits 
took  a  holiday  for  three  days  and  were 
very  much  in  evidence.  They  did  not 
bring  along  with  them  that  grand  roll- 
ing sweep  which  pulsates  leisurely  and 
heavily  on  the  salty  bosom  of  old  ocean. 
They  seemed  cranky  at  being  hemmed 
in  by  the  comparatively  small  limits  of 
Lake  St.  Louis  ;  and  so  they  reincar- 
nated themselves  into  short,  choppy  bil- 
lows, whose  headgear  was  a  feathery 
plume  of  white  that  swirled  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  crest,  then  withered  away 
in  the  depths  of  greenish  gray,  to  be 
resuscitated  an  instant  afterward.  No 
such  thing  as  a  continuous  magnificent 
roll  of  waters  that  thunder  on  a  strand 
like  the  gallop  of  heavy  cavalry,  or 
break  over  themselves  with  a  sullen 
roar  and  dissolve  in  a  cloud  of  vapory 
foam  ;  no  such  thing  as  that,  but  little 
waves,  not  majestic  ones,  apparently 
rendered  vicious  by  their  inability  to 
conquer  other  little  things  like  20- 
footers. 

However,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  only  as  they 
impressed  me  and  contributed  to  my 
personal  comfort  or  otherwise.  To  be 
technical  may  be  left  for  the  experts. 
A  dissertation  on  the  distinct  significa- 
tion of  buoyancy  and  buoyantness,  for 
instance,  would  detract  from  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  races  in  much  the  same 
way  as  an  alarming  array  of  algebraic 
formulae,  without  which  no  designer 
could  possibly  hope  to  make  a  mark  in 
the  ship-building  world.  As  Mr.  Biddle 
would  say — "  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
yacht  should  be  so  formed  as  to  divide 
and  separate  the  particles  or  molecules 
of  water  in  the  easiest  possible  manner, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  them 
to  re-unite  quickly,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  vessel.  It 
is  also  imperative  that  the  resistance 
forward  should  be  minimized,  while 
that  at  the  side,  or  laterally,  must 
be  magnified."  That  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Duggan,  Mr. 
Kittson  and  a  few  hundred  others  under- 
stand these  things,  but  the  thousands 
who  flocked  along  the  lake  shore  and 
crowded  the  steamers  just  wanted  to  see 
the  international  race  between  Glen- 
cairn  II.  and  Momo.  They  took  as  much 


interest  in  lateral  resistance  as  a  baby 
does  in  conic  sections.  They  were  there 
under  the  patriotic  impulse  that  Canada 
was  the  country  and  that  Duggan  was 
her  prophet. 

"  Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances  when 
Circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

— Byron. 

The  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club 
was  organized  less  than  ten  years  ago, 
and  on  the  club  rolls  of  to-day  there  are 
the  names  of  twenty-one  of  the  found- 
ers. He  would  have  been  a  bold  yachts- 
man at  that  time  who  would  have  pre- 
dicted two  consecutive  international 
victories  within  the  decade,  for  the 
fledgling.  Fittingly,  first  among  the 
names  of  the  charter  members  now  ap- 
pears that  of  Mr.  G.  Herrick  Duggan, 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  it.  We 
used  to  have  some  good  races  in  those 
days,  too,  when  the  old  Lulu,  which  was 
said  to  be  a  Burgess  creation,  and  looked 
like  anything  one  cared  to  call  her  (she 
had  been  altered  so,  cut  down,  built  out 
again,  and  heaven  knows  what),  used  to 
show  her  heels  to  the  best  of  them  at 
times.  But  that  story  is  out  of  date  now, 
and  it  is  the  Glencairn  that  attracts  our 
attention. 

There  was  a  memorable  ripple  of 
excitement  throughout  yachting  circles 
when  it  became  known  last  year,  that 
the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  had 
challenged  for  the  Seawanhaka  cup. 
Everyone  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Duggan's  building  and  sailing  ability, 
and  everybody  hoped  for  the  best  with 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  ;  for  Canada's 
previous  efforts  in  international  yacht- 
ing had  not  been  of  the  sort  to  stimulate 
exuberant  confidence,  and  naturally  the 
good  people  who  had  not  thought  the 
matter  out  were  somewhat  discouraged. 
They  seemed  to  forget  the  fact  that  the 
very  nature  of  our  inland  waters  should 
be  especially  conducive  to  a  breed  of 
small  boats,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  are 
forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Mr.  Duggan  had  always  been  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  small  boat  ;  the 
Seawanhaka  club  gave  the  opportunity, 
and  the  Canadian  designer  and  sailor 
immediately  availed  himself  of  it,  with 
what  results  we  all  know.  Handi- 
capped in  some  measure  by  the  course 
in  Oyster  Bay,  three  straight  victories 
over  El  Heirie  came  upon  us  startlingly, 
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as  well  as  acceptably.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  it  :  and  immediately,  like 
a  true  sportsman,  Mr.  Crane  threw 
down  the  gauntlet.  The  most  amicable 
negotiations  were  entered  into  between 
the  Seawanhaka  and  the  Royal  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  result  that  twenty- 
footers  were  decided  on  as  typical  com- 
petitors. 

Never  before  was  such  interest 
aroused  in  this  part  of  the  country 
over  a  yacht  race  ;  and  never,  be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  R.  S.  L.  Y.  C, 
was  such  spontaneous  generosity  dis- 
played. Commodore  Ross  early  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  the  turn  yacht- 
ing events  had  taken,  and  to  his  good 
judgment  may  be  placed  the  credit  of 
turning  out  such  excellent  boats.  The 
Ross  series,  as  it  was  called,  was  pri- 
marily intended  for  boats  destined  to 
take  part  in  the  trial  races,  and  was 
simply  a  stimulant  to  build  competitors. 
It  was  to  be  decided  by  aggregate 
points,  each  boat  completing  a  round 
being  given  points  as  follows :  First 
boat,  8  points  ;  second,  7  ;  third,  6,  and 
so  on  downward  to  one  point.  The 
first  prize  was  $250 ;  second,  $200  ; 
third,  $150  ;  fourth,  $100.  A  very  lib- 
eral arrangement,  most  people  will  say; 
at  all  events  one  that  bore  good  fruit. 
Considering  that  these  boats  cost  well 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,  and  that 
on  Lake  St.  Louis  we  had  seven  of 
them  this  year,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
what  an  impetus  Commodore  Ross's 
generosity  gave  to  amateur  designers. 

The  result  was  that  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Duggan,  that  gentleman 
had  his  hands  full  in  the  matter  of  design- 
ing, while  the  races  in  the  Ross  series  de- 
veloped the  qualities  of  the  boats  in  al- 
most every  sort  of  weather,  and  gave  him 
an  opportunity,  somewhat  late  in  the  sea- 
son, of  completely  mastering  the  points 
in  his  own  creations.  The  sum  of  that 
experience  gave  to  Commodore  Ross 
Glcucairn  II,  and  to  Canada  a  world- 
beater.  When  it  came  to  the  trial  races 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  Glencairn  and  her 
right  to  represent  Canada.  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  of  Toronto,  who  designed  Lalage, 
and  Mr.  Kittson,  the  owner  of  Millie, 
gentlemen  who  thought  their  boats 
equal  to  the  best,  were  among  the  first 
to  proclaim  Mr.  Duggan's  praises,  and  so 
Glencairn  II  was  tuned  up  for  the  great 
struggle  which  began  on  August  14th. 


For  weeks  everybody  in  Montreal  had 
been  talking  yacht,  although  many 
would  have  been  as  much  mixed  up 
over  a  balloon-jib  or  a  spinnaker  as  a 
wasp  in  a  whirlwind.  But  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  talk  about,  just  as  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  invest  in  white-duck 
unmentionables,  natty  caps  and  care- 
lessly-slung glasses.  With  that  equip- 
ment there  was  some  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  spreading  one's  legs  far  apart  in  a 
nautical  sort  of  way,  diving  hands  down 
deep  in  pockets,  and  glaring  knowingly 
at  a  cloudless  sky  through  the  accumu- 
lated cobwebs  that  providentially  save 
one's  eyesight  in  the  average  railway- 
station.  That  is  the  way  it  was  while 
waiting  for  the  excursion-train  on  that 
fine  Saturday  morning.  And  if  one 
should  remark  in  a  somewhat  subdued 
and  disappointed  voice — "  No  ;  this  is 
not  Glencairn 's  day  !  "  the  multitude 
wondered  when  he  had  got  back  from 
Delphos,  and  hung  with  mouths  agape 
and  ears  alert  for  further  oracular  in- 
formation. There  were  many  of  us 
that  way  ;  for  the  small  minority  of  that 
huge  crowd  taking  the  train,  who  knew 
something,  said  nothing ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  crowd,  who  knew  nothing,  said 
considerable.  But  it  was  a  good-natured 
gathering  at  Bonaventure,  even  if  it 
could  be  analyzed  as  a  cross  between 
pandemonium  and  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum.  For  it  was  a  glorious  day ; 
everybody  had  a  return  ticket  and  other 
creature  comforts,  and  not  a  cloud  was 
visible  until  one  tried  to  grope  his  way 
through  the  opaque  atmosphere  of  the 
smoking-cars. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  forget  that  first 
day  of  the  races.  It  was  a  new  thing 
to  Montreal,  and  the  royal  city  was  ac- 
cordingly puffed  up  about  it.  This  by 
way  of  digression  :  the  schools  opened 
a  few  days  before,  and  one  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  examination  papers  was 
"  Name  ten  of  the  leading  events  during 
Queen  Victoria's  reign."  In  three  dif- 
ferent instances,  "  Gleneaim's  victory 
over  Mo j no,  August,  1897,"  was  sub- 
mitted as  one  of  the  answers.  This 
digression  may  be  pardoned  as  simply 
showing  what  the  youngsters  thought 
about  the  matter  ;  and  when  the  rising 
generation  get  to  thinking  that  way 
there  is  something  in  what  they  are 
thinking  about.  After  that,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  grown-up  folk 
should   have   made   frantic   rushes   for 
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excursion  steamers  and  things,   and  be- 
haved as  if  their  salvation  depended  on 
rustling,  ten  deep,  up  a  gangway  that 
was  intended  for  only  two. 

A  good  view  of  the  crowd  on  the 
first  day  could  not  be  got  until 
everybody  was  comfortably 
stowed  on  board,  and  the 
flotilla  began  to  make  its 
way  up  from  Lachine  to  the 
starting-point  above  Pointe 
Claire.  Then  it  was  such  a 
sight  as  the  lake  had 
never  witnessed 
before.  Every- 
thing floatable, 
outside  men-of- 
war,  was  afloat, 
and  every  bit  of 
bunting  available 
was  hung  out 
gaily  without  any 
regard  whatever 
as  to  the  proprie- 
ties. Why,  one 
snorty,  fussy,  little 

steam-launch  puff-  ^m  Notman  &  Son  photo- 

ed  about  m  the 


laborious  manner  of  Mr.  Pancks  in  Bleeding 
Heart  Yard,    flying   the  blue   ensign,    and 
the  people  on  board  did  not  know  the  pro- 
prietor was  liable  to  a  fine  of  $2,500  for 
doing  the  trick.      It  was  like  a  church 
doctrine  that  has   reference   to  invin- 
cible  ignorance,  and  only  played  its 
own  little  part  in  the  making  of  a 
yachting  holiday. 

And  then  craft  would  shoot  out 

from    all    sorts    of   unexpected 

places.     The   man    acquainted 

with  the    lake-side   for  years 

was  at  a  loss  to  know  where 

they  all  came  from  ;  he  had 

never    seen    so    many 

before. 

The    top-heavy     ex- 
cursion steamers  made 
a  fine  foil  for  the  little 
bits  of  things  that  flirt- 
ed round  in  any  sort  of 
a  breeze,   and  seemed 
to  be  able  to  get  a  move 
on  if  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  stick  only  had  a 
bellows  attach- 
ment.      The 
D  uchess    of 
York   was 
the    club 
boat,     and 
she  carried 
a    goodly 
company, 
many 
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Americans  being  among  the  number, 
while  the  Dama  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  officials  who  had  the  real  work  to 
do.  The  other  boats  were  mere  neces- 
sary circumstances. 

Arrived  at  the  starting-point,  Lake 
St.  Louis  never  looked  better,  at  least, 
it  is  not  recorded  that  she  did  ;  and 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  prepara- 
tory signal  there  was  a  chance  to  look 
around.  A  red-hot  morning  sun  shone 
down  and  seemed  to  set  the  water 
shimmering  like  silk  that  had 
shot,  whereof  the  web  was  gold 
and  the  woof  ultramarine  ;  and 
below  was  a  substratum  of  quick- 
silver that  imagination  turned 
into  a  mirror  of  many  hues. 
There  was  not  breeze  enough  to 
awaken  a  weathercock  if  he  had 
a  notion  to  be  drowsy ;  so  we 
lolled  lazily  on  the  waters  and 
thought  that  life  was  good,  won- 
dering what  a  lake  in  Lotus 
Land  might  be  like.  We  thought 
of  the  "  Palace  of  Art "  from  a 
perilous  perch  on  the  hurricane 
deck,  and  "  sat  as  gods,  holding 
no  form  of  creed,  but  contem- 
plating all."  It  was  not  the  sort 
of  a  day  to  be  excited,  even  if 
excitement  had  been  the  correct 
thing  just  then ;  and  so  we  list- 
ened  to  the 
pleasant  plash 
of  the  tiny 
wavelets,  as 
they  lapped 
lovingly  against 
the  hull  of  the 
ponderous  craft 
or  crept  sooth- 
ingly  and 
stealthily  about 
the  sides  of  the 
little  ones. 
They  came  and 
went  as  gently 
as  a  petted  kit- 
ten, and  seemed  to  purr  out  their  satis- 
faction in  almost  imperceptible  sounds 
of  liquid  music. 

A  Neapolitan  sky  was  never  aught 
like  this  ;  feathery  bits  of  clouds  necked 
over  the  blue,  and  prosaic  little  sailing- 
boats,  topped  with  glistening  inches  of 
canvas,  were  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  conditions,  and  came  back  to  us  from 
the  waters  as  if  one  boat  were  two. 

And   the   wind — well,   there   was   no 
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wind  to  speak  of,  and  what  there  was 
of  it  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  did  not 
seem  to  come  from  any  particular  point 
of  the  compass  ;  it  seemed  to  come 
straight  down  from  somewhere  up 
above,  and  carried  with  it  a  sugges- 
tion that  it  had  interviewed  a  solar  ray 
or  two  in  its  travels.  It  did  not  blow  ; 
it  came  in  pulsating  zephyrs  downward, 
kissed  the  lips  of  the  lazy  waters,  gath- 
ered up  coolness  therefrom,  and  then 
flew  away  again — heaven  knows  where. 
The  noises  which  emanated  from  the 
perspiring  hu- 
mans who  lined 
the  shores 
reached  the  ears 
as  only  a  muffled 
buzz  of  swarm- 
ing bees,  and  bees 
never  swarmed  as 
busily.  The  blue- 
green  gold  of  the 
water  merged  in- 
to the  darker 
green  of  the  land- 
scape, broken  by 
little  vari-colored 
dots  that  at  a  dis- 
tance stood  for 
summer  residen- 
ces ;  and  the  trees 
nodded  whenever 
an  excuse  for  wind 
gave  them  a 
chance,  as  if  to 
show  the  visitor  a 
welcome  from  the 
woodlands,  as 
well  as  from  the 
waters.  Then  — 
there  was  the  re- 
port of  a  gun. 


"  Peaches     a     many 
I've  ate,  but  any 

Like   this   ne'er  met 
with  before." 
— Ingoldsby,  mod. 


Duggan 


It  is  not  on  record  that  Mr 
used  these  words  during  the  first  race  ; 
but  if  he  did  not,  he  thought  them  when 
he  saw  Momo  gaining  on  him  in  each 
round.  It  was  shortly  after  11.30  when 
the  preparatory  signal  was  given,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  pretty  sight  to  see  both 
boats  manoeuvering  for  the  line;  and  then 
to  the  surprise  of  everyone  Duggan  was 
outjockeyedby  Stackpole,  and  the  dainty 
little  Yankee  flew  over   the   line   first. 
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Then  a  groan  of  horror  went  up  from 
the  crowd  on  the  Duchess  of  York,  as  it 
was  seen  that  the  race  was  already  lost, 
for  Duggan  had  fouled  the  stake-boat 
and  incidentally  stove  a  hole  in  the 
Glencairn 's  bow.  It  was  a  moment  of 
intense  anguish  and  excitement,  the 
only  cool  man  apparently  being  Mr. 
Duggan  himself.  The  accident  gave 
the  American  considerable  advantage, 
for  by  the  time  Glencaim  had  straight- 
ened out  Momo  was  in  the  lead  and  well 
to  the  windward.  The  Canadian,  how- 
ever, was  bound  to  give  them  a  race  for 
their  money,  even  if  his  foul  had  dis- 
qualified him  ;  but  it  was  a  stern-chase 
from  start  to  finish,  and  the  hopes  of  all 
Canadians  oozed  away  as  they  watched 
the  Momo's  gains  at  every  mark.  At 
the  start  there  was  a  suggestion  of  a 
southeast  wind  blowing,  but  about  noon 
it  freshened  up  considerably,  and  it  was 
a  pretty  picture  to  watch  the  boats  heel 
over  to  it,  the  Glencaim  standing  up  a 
little  the  stiffer  of  the  two.  The  race 
was  to  windward  and  return,  and  at  the 
first  mark  the  Momo  showed  a  gain  of 
two  minutes.  What  a  picture  it  was, 
as  spinnakers  were  set,  and  both  boats 
came  dancing  along  before  the  wind. 
This  was  the  part  of  the  game  that  suited 
the  American  best,  and  a  further  gain 
was  put  to  her  credit  as  she  finished 
the  first  round.  She  was  nearly  three 
minutes  ahead,  and  as  bad  luck  was 
bound  to  stay  with  Glencaim,  a  patrol 
boat,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
course  clear,  did  just  the  opposite,  and 
Glencaim  was  blanketed.  If  the  gentle- 
men in  that  patrol  boat  had  heard  the 
muttered  somethings,  not  loiid  but  deep, 
that  were  said  about  them,  they  would 
wear  yachting  caps  several  sizes  smaller 
ever  afterward.  The  other  two  rounds 
were  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  third  on 
the  beat  to  windward  Glencaim  made  a 
gain  of  something  like  half  a  minute, 
which  was  lost  on  the  run  home.  And, 
amid  an  ear-splitting  screaming  of  hid- 
eously constructed  steam-whistles,  the 
Momo  had  won  the  first  race,  with  four 
minutes  and  a  quarter  to  spare. 

Then  it  was  that  the  true  sportsman- 
like spirit  which  animated  all  connected 
with  these  races  was  shown,  and  was 
echoed  by  the  thousands  afloat  and 
ashore.  Mr.  Duggan  was  among  the 
first  to  congratulate  Mr.  Crane  on  his 
victory,  and  the   latter   generously  re- 


marked that  had  Glencaim  been  dis- 
qualified for  fouling,  he  would  not  have 
gone  over  the  course  alone.  A  few 
there  were  who  tried  to  find  an  excuse 
for  the  Canadian's  defeat  in  the  damage 
done  to  Glencainis  bow  ;  but  Mr.  Dug- 
gan settled  that  by  freely  admitting 
that  the  accident,  which  was  due  to  the 
jamming  of  the  tiller,  in  no  way  affected 
the  result  of  the  race. 

And  then  there  were  still  a  few  others 
who  looked  wisely  and  said  with  a  know- 
all-about-it  air,  that  the  Canadian  hav- 
ing lost  the  race  by  a  foul,  simply  fol- 
lowed Momo  over  the  course  to  get  a 
line  on  her  and  find  out  her  capabilities. 
This  was  a  distinct  injustice  to  Mr.  Dug- 
gan, as  anybody  knows  who  watched 
the  race  closely  and  saw  how  hard  he 
and  his  crew  worked.  It  is  only  men- 
tioned here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  are  always  a  few  Lilliputian  minds 
loose  somewhere,  anxious  to  impart  "  in- 
formation "  gratis. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Duggan 
generously  declared  that  the  hole  in  the 
Glencaim  did  not  affect  the  race,  any- 
body who  saw  her  out  of  the  water 
thought  differently.  At  all  events,  it 
was  late  next  day  when  she  was  patched 
up  sufficiently  to  suit  the  designer.  And 
so  ended  the  first  race. 

"  To  beat  the  surges  under  you, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs," — Tempest. 

The  next  three  days  were  Duggan's, 
every  one.  The  good  people  in  Mon- 
treal were  a  little  discouraged  over  the 
first  attempt,  and  as  in  the  city  the 
weather  in  the  morning  was  showery 
with  little  wind,  the  number  of  specta- 
tors on  the  excursion  steamers  was 
much  reduced.  Others  little  dreamed 
what  a  magnificent  race  they  were  miss- 
ing. Out  on  Lake  St.  Louis,  that  most 
erratic  patch  of  water,  a  piping  breeze 
was  blowing,  and  it  seemed  to  gather 
strength  as  the  time  for  starting  ap- 
proached. The  Canadians  rubbed  their 
hands  and  chuckled  with  inward  glee, 
for  here  at  last  was  a  real  Glencairn 
day.  For  all  that,  it  was  not  blowing  hard 
enough  to  seriously  handicap  a  boat 
of  Momds  qualities,  as  she  had  shown 
them  in  the  trials  at  Oyster  Bay  ;  and 
as  the  course  was  a  triangular  one,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  both  boats 
would  be  on  their  Sunday-school  beha- 
vior. The  position  of  one  of  the  judges' 
boats  and  an  anchored  barge  made  a 
decided  handicap  for  both  yachts. 
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The  clever  way  in  which  Glencaim  was 
handled  gave  her  a  marked  advantage 
at  the  start.  The  first  leg  was  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  Canadian  seemed  to  like 
the  work,  and  gained  on  every  tack, 
rounding  the  first  mark  almost  a  min- 
ute and  three-quarters  ahead.  In  the 
reach  to  the  second  buoy  Monw  picked 
up  39  seconds.  A  reefing  breeze  now 
sprung  up,  and  Momo  took  in  two,  Glen- 
cairn  being  satisfied  with  one.  The 
challenger  did  some  excellent  work  on 
the  third  leg,  and  chopped  off  19  sec- 
onds more  ;  but  as  soon  as  Glencaim 
got  to  windward  work  again  the  gain 
was  more  than  lost,  and  when  the  sec- 
ond round  was  completed  Momo  was 
more  than  three  minutes  behind.  The 
last  round' was  very  like  the  other  two, 
and  when  it  was  all  over  the  Canadian 
had  won  by  4m.  24s.  There  was  a 
heavy,  lumpy  sea  running,  and  the 
crews  were  sights  to  be  seen.  In  the 
home  run  Glencaim  had  a  lead  almost 
impossible  to  beat,  barring  accidents. 

The  third  was  a  windward  and  lee- 
ward race.  And  what  a  day  it  was  ! 
just  awful.  All  the  Glencaim  admirers 
wanted  wind,  but  not  the  way  they  got 
it,  any  more  than  they  wanted  that 
nasty  rain  which  was  driven  before  the 
wind,  every  drop  of  which  hit  like  a 
hailstone  and  stung  like  an  arrow.  The 
sky  was  leaden,  the  water  was  ashen 
gray  where  it  was  not  churned  into 
vicious-looking  froth,  and  things  were 
most  uncomfortable  generally  ;  at  least 
they  were  on  the  hurricane-deck  of  the 
Duchess  of  Yo?'k.  Spenser  would  say, 
"  There  was  an  ever  -  drizzling  raine 
upon  the  lofte,  mixt  with  a  murmuring 
wind  ;  "  but  it  was  more  like  Dr.  Drum- 
mond's  poetry,  "  The  wind  she  blow  a 
hurricane ;  bimeby  she  blow  some  more." 
The  weather,  in  fact,  was  so  bad  that  it 
looked  dangerous  to  send  such  delicate 
craft  into  such  a  sea.  But  the  crews 
were  not  made  of  the  kind  of  stuff  to  quail, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  starts  imaginable 
was  seen.  Then  both  boats  were  banged 
about  unmercifully  by  the  ruthless 
waves  that  pounded  and  pounded  the 
frail-looking  hulls  as  if  they  would  con- 


vert them  into  splinters.  It  was  an 
awful  thrash  to  windward,  and  the  boats 
were  on  different  tacks.  At  last  they 
crossed  each  other,  and  a  sigh  of  relief 
went  up  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Ca- 
nadian was  ahead  and  was  outpointing 
the  challenger,  so  that  at  the  completion 
of  the  first  leg  she  had  more  than  two 
and  a  half  minutes  to  spare.  In  the  run 
down  the  wind  Momo  collected  forty 
seconds  of  this.  She,  however,  did  not 
show  how  good  a  boat  she  was  until  the 
last  round,  when  she  surprised  every- 
body by  gaining  nearly  a  minute  in 
windward  and  forty-two  seconds  in  lee- 
ward work.  Considering  the  weather, 
the  work  of  the  Momo  was  more  than 
creditable. 

The  happiness  of  victory  is  often  ac- 
centuated by  the  possibility  of  defeat. 
A  kind  providence  dwelling  in  the  west 
had  sent  out  a  fairly  stiff  breeze  to  greet 
the  tiny  racers  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
from  the  very  start  it  looked  Glen- 
caim's  race.  But  in  the  second  round, 
in  shaking  out  a  reef,  a  rent  appeared  in 
the  sail.  It  was  hard  to  see  how  exten- 
sive the  damage  was  ;  but  it  looked  as 
if  it  meant  the  race.  There  was  no 
weeping  or  wailing,  but  there  was 
considerable  gnashing  of  teeth,  for, 
finishing  the  second  round,  Momo  was 
only  four  seconds  behind  and  now 
seemed  a  certain  winner.  Imagine  every- 
body's surprise  when,  starting  on  the  last 
round,  going  to  windward,  Glencaim 
still  outpointed  Momo  and  gained  3.47 
on  the  leg.  Momo  gained  a  little  on  the 
next  two  legs,  but  the  Canadian  finished 
nearly  two  and  a  half  minutes   ahead. 

It  was  a  study  to  watch  Duggan  and  his 
crew  as  they  started  on  the  last  round. 
The  skipper  certainly  is  bad  to  beat,  and 
he  is  a  great  finisher  ;  but  nervous  strain 
was  plainly  written  on  every  face.  It 
was  a  most  exciting  finale  to  a  most  ex- 
citing series.  There  was  not  a  hitch  or 
disagreement  of  any  sort,  the  best  of 
good  feeling  characterized  all  the  deal- 
ings of  the  parties  concerned,  and  the 
Americans  could  not  possibly  have  had 
anything  more  to  wish  for — except  the 
possession  of  the  cup. 


IHARK-P11SHINQ    WflTH   A  R©©< 


AT   THE   FERRY. 

THE  little  curiosity  shop  of  my 
friend  Frick  looked  unusually  in- 
viting and  restful  the  morning  I 
called  on  him  to  arrange  for  a 
fishing  excursion  on  San  Diego  Bay, 
off  Point  Loma,  or  wherever  his  ripe 
experience  might  suggest.  I  found  him 
overhauling  some  fishing-tackle  and  dis- 
cussing with  the  Doctor  the  merits  of 
several  shark-hooks  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, while  the  white  rats  played  about 
his  feet,  the  pet  rabbits  watched  him 
with  lazy  curiosity,  the  horned  toads 
lunched  unconcernedly  on  a  new  supply 
of  bugs,  and  the  wildcat  quietly  slept 
in  the  back-yard. 

Fishing  for  shark  with  a  hand-line  the 
size  of  a  common  clothes-line,  attached 
to  a  hook  eight  inches  long  and  as  thick 
as  a  lead-pencil,  did  not  appeal  to  me, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  to  land  a 
shark  with  a  rod  and  reel  might  be  an 
experience  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
fisherman;  and  when  my  suggestions  to 


this  effect  elicited  only  a  grunt  of  dis- 
approval from  the  Doctor,  and  Frick 
pictured  the  shark,  a  few  hours  after 
the  attempt  was  made,  complacently 
lunching  on  my  five-dollar  spool  of  flax, 
I  was  more  determined  than  ever  to 
test  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  shark. 

The  Doctor,  an  insatiable  fisherman, 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  best  shark  -  grounds  of  the  bay, 
readily  agreed  to  be  my  companion; 
and  on  the  following  morning  we  met 
the  early  ferry  at  the  Coronado  wharf, 
he,  equipped  with  several  hand-lines  and 
plenty  of  Spanish  mackerel  for  bait, 
and  I  with  my  sea-rod,  two  hundred 
yards  of  Conroy's  best  Irish  flax  on  a 
good  quadruple  multiplier,  and  plenty 
of  large  bass -hooks,  to  which  I  had 
attached  six  inches  of  copper  wire  to 
guard  against  losing  my  strike  by  the 
line  being  bit  in  two. 

After  landing  on  the  Coronado  side, 
we  walked  about  five  hundred  yards 
south  to  an  old  wharf  that  runs  out  into 
the  bay,  where  we  got  a  skiff  and  pulled 
into  the  deep  water  about  two  hundred 
yards  off  this  wharf,  and  anchored  just 
at  high  tide. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  our 
lines  out,  the  bait  lying  on  the  bottom, 
held  down  by  a  heavy  sinker,  for  shark 
feed  upon  the  refuse  on  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  Soon  there  was  a  heavy  tug 
at  my  line,  and  about  fifty  yards  ran 
out  under  a  light  thumb  pressure — the 
drag  being  too  light,  I  used  a  piece  of 
leather  attached  to  the  reel,  which  I 
pressed  against  the  line  as  it  ran  out; 
and  after  a  very  indifferent  fight  of  but 
a  few  minutes,  I  landed  a  leopard  shark 
of  thirty  pounds. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
sluggishness  of  this  fellow,  but  the 
Doctor  explained  that  neither  the  leop- 
ard nor  dog  shark  was  very  gamy, 
and  that  I  would  find  it  a  very  different 
matter  if  a  tiger  shark,  of  reasonable 
size,  concluded  to  sample  my  bait ;  and 
so  I  found  it,  and  my  first  fight  with  a 
real  "  man-eater  "  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  had  become  somewhat  careless,  and 
had  allowed  my  attention  to  be  attract- 
ed by  a  cloud  of  white  canvas,  as  a  four- 
master  came  through  the  Silver  Gate 
and  into  the  bay,  when,  without  a  mo- 
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merit's  warning,  or  the  slightest  prelim- 
inary tug,  my  line  started  out  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  actually  caused  the  oil 
on  my  reel  to  smoke.  I  applied  my 
thumb  as  soon  as  possible,  but  seventy- 
five  yards  had  spun  off  before  I  could 
draw  a  breath,  and  the  shark  was  still 
going.  Harder  and  harder  I  made  the 
pressure,  until  I  thought  the  line  must 
snap,  but  it  had  no  effect ;  and  when  at 
last  I  stopped  his  first  rush,  there  Was 
not  enough  line  left  to  equip  a  willow 
pole  for  fishing  in  a  chub-hole. 

The  shark  came  to  the  surface  with  a 
mighty  rush,  and  made  a  leap  into  the 
air  that  would  have  caused  a  small- 
mouthed  black  bass  to  turn  green  with 
envy  ;  and  when  he  started  back  toward 
the  boat,  I  swallowed  the  largest  lump 
that  ever  stuck  in  a  fisherman's  throat. 

One  must  experience  it  to  know  the 
feeling  that  comes  when  such  a  fish 
leaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  out  of  the  water 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  and 
you  realize  that  you  hold  the  other  end 
of  the  combination  with  but  fifty  yards 
of  line  between  you  and  defeat. 

The  whole  of  San  Diego  Bay  was  be- 
fore the  shark,  who  looked  to  my  bulg- 
ing eyes,  as  the  water  ran  off  him,  to 
be  just  any  length  not  under  fifty  feet. 


Such  was  the  begin ning  of  the  greatest 
fish  fight  I  expect  ever  to  take  part  in. 

While  I  was  attending  to  the  fish  the 
Doctor  had  cast  off  our  anchor  and  taken 
in  his  hand-lines  so  that  I  would  have 
a  clear  field.  The  shark  in  the  mean- 
time had  returned  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  boat,  where  for  forty  -  eight 
minutes  by  the  Doctor's  watch  he  tried 
every  means  known  to  a  fish  to  get 
away  and  was  every  instant  in  motion  ; 
and  when  at  last  I  got  him  near  enough 
for  the  Doctor  to  "knife"  him,  while 
holding  him  with  the  gaff-hook,  I  was 
about  as  near  done  up  as  the  fish. 

He  measured  six  feet  and  three 
inches,  and  must  have  weighed  over  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  Doctor  cut  out  the 
back-bone  and  my  friend  Frick  made  it 
into  a  cane  for  me,  which  has  proved 
quite  a  curiosity  to  my  Missouri  friends  ; 
and  I  find  it  of  value  to  me  when  I  tell 
the  story  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  my  reputation  for  truth. 

Both  the  Doctor  and  Frick  have 
caught  larger  sharks  with  a  hand-line, 
but  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  tackle 
the  man-eaters  of  San  Diego  Bay  with  a 
rod  and  reel  ;  and  my  advice  to  my 
reader  is,  should  you  hook  a  larger  one 
cut  the  line  if  vou  value  the  rod. 


THE    FALLS 
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OW  soon  will  come  the  summer's  angry  strife 
With  winter  foes  ;  and  many  a  gloomy  day. 
The  sky,  the  battle-ground,  where  blue  and  gray 
Their  struggle  long  since  dead,  stirs  with  new  life. 
fr   Already  sounds  the  brown  quail's  whistling  fife, 
And  whirring  drum  of  partridge  by  the  way  ! 
Already  is  October's  torch  asway  ; 
His  blazing  camp-fires  everywhere  are  rife  ; 
And  crimson  leaves,  like  fiery  sparks,  fall  fast, 

Blown  by  the  wild  wind's  swift  and  hurrying  rush  ! 
Fiercely  they  wrestle,  in  contention  brave, 
Till  in  the  midst  of  some  stupendous  blast, 
A  silver  silence  trembles,  stilling  war, 

And  soft,  a  snowy  flag  of  truce  doth  wave  ! 

Pauline  Frances  Camp, 
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'HE  cabin  had 
six  bunks  in 
it,  an  d  all 
hard.  Three 
were  on  the  right, 
and  three  against 
the  end  wall,  on 
the  left.  The 
building  of  them 
reminded  me  of 
the  way  that 
shelves  are  put  up 
in  a  pantry.  They 
were  one  above 
the  other,  with  such  small  spaces  be- 
tween, that  we  frequently  discovered 
them  with  our  heads  of  a  morning.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  one  that  was  over 
"  Cooky  "  Charley's  blankets  was  a  spot, 
for  he  always  used  oil  on  his  hair,  and 
was  never  cured  of  getting  up  abruptly 
in  the  early  light. 

This  cabin  was  one  of  the  largest 
one-roomers  in  Porphyry  Gulch,  and 
had  a  wide  berth  of  land  about  it — if 
rocks  and  sage-brush  and  hillside  come 
under  the  generic  designation  of  land. 
There  was  more  than  ample  space  in 
the  cabin  for  the  long  table  that  served 
for  dining,  writing,  card- playing,  whit- 
tling and  loafing  ;  a  half  dozen  stools 
that  had  sawbuck  legs  and  weighed 
fifteen  pounds  each  ;  a  bench  against 
the  wall,  whereon  were  two  water- 
buckets;  and  the  part  of  the  rude,  stone 
fireplace  that  projected  into  the  room. 
This  fireplace  was  big  and  thick- walled, 
built  for  the  most  part  outside,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  jagged  chimney  that 
refused  to  pass  more  than  half  of  the 
smoke  of  the  fire.  A  blackened  iron 
rod  went  across  its  ample  proportions, 
wherefrom  depended  hooks  of  all 
lengths  and  degrees  of  crookedness.  A 
kettle  or  two  generally  hung  on  some 
of  these,  and  beans  could  always  be 
found  under  at  least  one  of  the  tin 
covers.  "Cooky"  used  as  many  as 
three  individual  fires  in  the  place  when 
"throwing  himself"  into  his  savory 
peroration  of  a  well-done  meal. 

"  Nevady  air  is  inducimentary  to  vit- 
tle  arts  and  sciences,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  but  procuring  of  one's  own  wood  from 


the  adjacink  mountains  and  reductifying 
the  same  to  proper  lengths,  axe- wise, 
besides  the  toting  of  water  from  a  down- 
hill spring,  is  jarring  on  an  artisan's 
sensibilities — '  as  the  man  said.'  "  Well, 
he  ought  to  have  known,  for  he  was 
long  enough  at  it. 

One  afternoon,  late,  I  was  sitting  on 
the  table,  telling  Charley  how  I  used  to 
clerk  in  the  store,  and  how  I  handled 
the  express  business  and  the  post-office, 
and  sold  candy,  cigars,  dry-goods,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  hardware  and  coffins, 
and  wrote  insurance  and  trucked  borax 
when  the  big  wagons  came  in.  I  had 
just  got  to  telling  him  how  I  would 
rather  sell  tooth-powder  to  an  Indian 
squaw  than  a  house  and  lot  to  the 
female,  "charge-it-please,"  bargain-seek- 
er of  paler  countenance  —  because  the 
former  says  less,  knows  what  she  wants, 
and  never  comes  back  to  exchange — 
when  an  interruption  came.  It  was 
"  Lullaby  "  Mullen  coming  in  ;  and  what 
a  filling  he  made  for  the  door  as  he 
stooped  his  head  to  pass  beneath  the 
six-foot  frame  !  He  was  early  from  his 
mine,  for  the  others  usually  got  home 
first,  but  this  was  soon  explained.  Across 
his  left  arm,  hanodnp-  in  a  negli- 
gent,  dangling  attitude,  and  apparently 
weighing  no  more  than  a  dish-rag  and 
feeling  somewhat  like  one,  was  a  fear- 
eyed  coyote,  alive  and  panting. 

"Fell  down  a  ten-foot  prospect  hole 
an'  busted  his  leg,"  said  Lullaby,  in  his 
room-filling  voice,  and  he  fasteneda  light 
steel  chain  about  the  animal's  neck  and 
put  him  down  on  the  floor,  in  a  corner. 

"  What'll  you  be  at  with  the  creature 
of  skulking  eyes,  like  yellow  thumb- 
ends  through  buttonholes  — '  as  the  man 
said '  ?  "  queried  Cooky. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  surgeon  him." 

The  big  miner  procured  two  small, 
flat  sticks,  a  lot  of  rags  and  string,  and 
sat  him  down  anear  the  frightened  and 
slinking  beast.  It  made  a  show  of 
snapping  at  him,  but  ended  by  turning 
its  head  fawningly  under  and  doing  a 
very  ostensible  grin.  Lullaby  fetched 
it  up  between  his  knees  and  went  to 
work. 

"  None  of  yer  actions,"  said  he,  "  or 
I'll  twist  yer  face  off  and  make  yeh  eat 
the  pieces,"  with  which  subduing  men- 
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ace  he  deftly,  and  gently,  and  skillfully 
set  the  broken  bone  and  put  the  mem- 
ber in  splints. 

"  He'd  like  to  kiss  you  in  gratitude," 
said  I,  winking  at  Charley. 

"  Rather  have  him  do  it  than  you, 
'  boy-with-too-much-ears,'  "  said  the  big 
fellow,  without  looking  up,  and  Cooky 
snickered. 

"  Your  taste  was  always  vulgar,"  £aid 
I  smartly,  "  but  what's  coming  ?  "  This 
question  I  added  in  order  to  divert  Lul- 
laby's attention,  so  that  he  should  not 
again  reply,  and  I  should  therefore  feel 
that  I  had  gotten  in  the  last  broadside 
of  sarcasm.  But,  indeed,  two  somethings 
were  coming,  same  being  Harper  Wil- 
son, the  teamster,  and  Jimmy  Taulen, 
by  dubbing,  "  Halberd  Jimmy,"  who 
was  a  miniature  man  with  fierce  red 
whiskers  and  two  aggressive  white-gray 
eyes  that  made  him  hopelessly  homely. 
His  pocket  was  bulging  with  a  thumb- 
attritioned  volume  of  Scott,  and  he  was 
then  doubtless  swearing  to  something 
by  his  casque  or  some  other  equally  in- 
visible and  imaginary  piece  of  armor. 

Harper  Wilson  was  just  "  Harp,"  for 
brevity  ;  a  name  not  altogether  unfit- 
ting, if  one  but  utilized  a  bit  of  mental 
legerdemain,  for  he  sang  his  own  songs 
and  fingered  a  concertina  most  marvel- 
ously — as  we  all  said.  Sometimes  he 
was  "  Nigh-wheel  "  Wilson,  for  he  daily 
straddled  a  big  horse  next  to  the  ore- 
wagon  and  "jerk -lined"  his  twenty 
sturdy  mustangs  over  many  a  dusty 
mile  of  road  for  his  living. 

These  two  came  in,  then,  and  stood 
looking  at  Mullen  and  his  protege. 

"  Now,  by  my  halberd,  'tis  a  strange 
sight,"  said  Jimmy;  "and  tell  me,  pray, 
what  does  the  creature  here  ?" 

"  By  the  wag  of  yer  jaw  it  holds  its 
peace,"  big  Lullaby  rejoined. 

"  '  Tis  a  gracious  beast." 

"  Might — get  —  it  —  to  —  hold  —its  — 
head — up, — Lull,"  drawled  Harper. 

"  Don't  want  it  to  shame  the  rest  of 
yeh  !  " 

"He -he,"  laughed  Charley;  "that 
makes  you  all  squirm,  like  a  kid  glove 
in  a  hot  skillet — '  as  the  man  said ' — 
don't  it  ? " 

"  It's  the  smell  of  him  makes  me 
wince,"  said  I. 

"I  —  don't —  so — much — mind — the — 
smell, —  but  —  it  —  hurts  —  my  —  eyes," 
Harp  added. 

"  By  my  fay  but  Lull  belikes  it  much." 


"  If  I  presently  gets  up  and  pinches 
out  the  tongues  of  the  parcel  of  yeh  an' 
strings  'em  to  hang  about  yer  necks 
perhaps  you'll  be  more  civil  to  a  dumb 
critter,"  Mullen  remarked,  in  a  terrible 
voice. 

"  Lucky  something's  dumb,"  I  mur- 
mured. 

The  "  surgeoning  "  went  on  while  the 
poor  coyote  glanced  hurriedly  from  one 
to  another  of  us,  ranged  about  in  a  half 
circle,  with  arms  akimbo.  Cooky  had 
resumed  his  duties,  and  was  clattering 
the  metal  plates  and  the  iron  knives 
and  forks  like  a  very  young  apprentice 
in  a  tin-shop.  Then  the  sizzling  of  the 
chops  in  his  long-handled  spider  filled 
the  room  with  delightful  smoke  and  us 
with  huge  desires  to  be  at  the  board. 
Even  .the  lame  coyote  licked  his  mouth 
surreptitiously.  Presently  Lullaby  fin- 
ished with  him  and,  lifting  him  tenderly 
into  the  far  corner,  threw  a  brown-hot 
chop  to  him  from  the  pan  and  went  out 
to  wash. 

"He's — got — to — mother — something" 
said  Harper. 

"  The  pore  thing  is  'most  as  forlorn  as 
a  lizard  in  a  corked-up  bottle,"  answered 
Cooky,  referring  entirely  to  the  wound- 
ed coyote. 

CHAPTER    II. 

When  only  a  few  pillaged  pots  and 
pans  remained  of  the  evening  meal,  and 
the  candle  had  spluttered  a  glacier 
of  surplus  fat  down  its  side,  Lullaby 
leaned  back,  looking  up  into  the  cavern- 
ous peak  of  the  roof,  and  held  fast  to 
a  fistful  of  his  beard,  in  meditation. 

"  Once  more  the  wassail  bowl  and  fill 
it  deep,"  said  Halberd  Jimmy,  pushing 
his  tin  cup  across  the  table  for  coffee. 

"  Saw  an  onexplainable  to  day,"  said 
Mullen  at  last. 

"  Explain — it, — Lull,"  answered  Wil- 
son, and  the  rest  of  us  kept  on  picking 
our  teeth  with  whittled  matches. 

"  Woman  critter  came  along  the 
White  Mule  trail,  meetin'  me  as  I 
wheeled  out  a  barrow  of  rock.  She 
clum  right  up  onto  the  dump  an'  squat 
on  a  chunk  of  stone." 

"  A  lady  fair,  by  my  halidom ! " 
ejaculated  Halberd. 

"You're  off.  Not  by  yur  casque  or 
anything  in  yur  whole  dum  collection  ! 
She  was  or'nary  !  Was  trampin'  it  up 
from  Porphyry  an'  goin'  to  Billy  Ma- 
son's claim,   for  which    she  questioned 
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considerable.  One  of  them  wimraen  with 
a  meat-axe  jaw  an'  a  three-tined  tongue 
an'  onrestful  eyes  as  black  as  muddy 
garnets.  Asked  me  if  Billy  was  doin' 
well,  an'  if  he  was  merried.  I  said  I 
allowed  he'd  better  be,  seein'  as  he 
brags  so  much  about  a  boy  that's  goin' 
to  be  born  presently.  An'  the  hay- 
hook  fingers  of  that  woman  critter  like 
to  dug  each  other  up  with  the  clawin' 
of  'em  as  I  said  it.  Seein'  which  I  told 
her,  perlitely,  how  completely  smilin' 
an'  bloomin'  an'  lovely  that  same  little 
Mrs.  Mason  was — and  gentle." 

"A  boon  to  any  goodly  knight,"  put 
in  Jimmy. 

"  I  thought  she'd  never  open  her 
mouth  again,  she  shet  it  so  oncom- 
promisin'  ;  but  'taint  their  ways.  She 
nearly  choked,  though,  askin'  me  the 
way  to  the  claim,  '  Oh,'  I  says,  '  up  the 
trail  a  half  mile  an'  over  a  bit  into 
the  gully.'  Then,  I  says, '  Do  you  know 
him  ? '  But  she  only  tried  to  bust  me 
wide  open  with  starin',  and  clum  up 
that  trail  like  a  giraft  reachin'  for  the 
animal  heaven." 

"  What — do — you — calculate?  "  drawl- 
ed Harper. 

"  Can't  tell,  but  I  wisht  that  I  hadn't 
told  the  •  critter  a  thing.  She's  so  or'- 
nary  ;  I  feel  oneasy  like." 

"  Did  you  make  her  out  at  all  ? "  said  I. 

"  Nary;  but  I'll  go  a  good  drill  to  a 
pine-nut  she's  straight  from  the  States." 

"  Pore  little  Billy,"  said  the  cook;  "  so 
considerable  small,  too,  like  the  little 
finger  on  the  left  hand  of  a  parish  dea- 
con, '  as  the  man  said.'  " 

"  May — be  —  a —  jilted  —  sweetheart," 
ventured  the  teamster. 

"  Or  a  maiden  aunt  with  a  farm," 
said  I. 

"Or  an  errant  princess  in  disguise," 
sighed  Halberd. 

Then  we  all  sat,  thinking. 

"Not  our  funeral,  anyhow,  I  s'pose," 
said  big  Mullen,  rising;  "so  give  us  a 
song,  Harp,  with  a  chorus  onto  it." 

"  Make  it  that  mine-song  of  yours," 
said  I. 

He  procured  the  concertina  from  his 
bunk  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the 
wall.  When  he  sang  he  lost  his  drawl- 
ing, lost  the  harshness  of  his  tones,  lost 
his  rough  expression  of  countenance, 
lost  himself,  in  the  melody  of  his 
own  making.  And  his  voice  was  a 
very  caress  to  the  wearied  senses.  He 
squeezed  valiantly  at  the  little    octag- 


onal instrument  and  poked  the  buttons 
of  it  vigorously,  letting  out  something 
that  added  to  the  charm  of  the  music, 
with  every  finger.  Then  to  a  weird 
musical  composition,  that  was  half  im- 
provisation, he  sang: 

Ho!  the  miner,  climbing,  climbing, 
Looking  for  the  veins  outcropping, 
Looking  for  the  gold  and  silver, 
Looking  in  the  wilderness. 

Does  he  care,  oh  ? 

Not  a  bit,  oh  ; 
Maybe  there  are  dear  ones  waiting. 

Chorus — 

Ho!  the  miner,  climbing,  looking  ; 
Does  he  care,  oh  ? 
Not  a  bit,  oh  ; 
Maybe  there  are  dear  ones  waiting. 

Ho!  the  miner.     See  him  digging, 
Digging -for  the  vein  of  metal, 
Looking  for  the  ore  and  riches, 
Picking  in  the  rockiness. 

Does  he  falter  ? 

Never,  never  ! 
Maybe  there  are  dear  ones  waiting. 

Chorus — 

Ho!  the  miner,  digging,  digging  ; 
Does  he  falter  ? 
Never,  never  ! 
Maybe  there  are  dear  ones  waiting. 

Ho!  the  miner,  drilling,  picking, 
Blasting  in  the  dreary  tunnel, 
Wheeling  out  the  rock,  and,  maybe, 
Pinches  out  the  lead  he  follows, 

Leaving  nothing 

For  his  labors. 
Ho!  for  life  is  rocky  drilling, 
Digging  shafts  and  searching,  searching, 
Striving  in  the  wilderness. 

Shall  we  falter  ? 

No,  ye  miners  1 
Maybe  there  are  dear  ones  waiting. 

Chorus — 

Ho!  for  life  is  rocky  drilling  ; 

Shall  we  falter  ? 

No,  ye  miners  ! 
Maybe  there  are  dear  ones  waiting. 

It  was  really  queer  what  effect  this 
song  always  produced  upon  us,  and  big 
Lullaby  was  either  soothed  or  saddened, 
or  both,  and  I  never  knew  exactly  which. 

During  the  last  verse  of  it  the  door 
had  quietly  opened  to  admit  "  Doc  "  Den- 
nihan,  who  wasn't  a  doctor  at  all,  nor 
anything  in  particular  but  a  good  pistol- 
shot  and  a  periodical  miner.  He  was 
also  a  married  man  who  had  "  times  " 
at  home  and  then  came  down  to  occupy 
the  sixth  bunk,  which  was  over  mine, 
for  the  night.  He  was  a  tall  man  with 
calm  eyes,  high  cheek-bones  and  a  rep- 
utation for  putting  all  six  bullets  of  his 
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"Colt's  frontier "  into  every  man  with 
whom  he  ever  had  a  gun  fight.  Just 
now  he  stood  reverently  listening  to 
Harper's  melody. 

"For  the  night,  Doc?"  said  Mullen  to 
him,  when  the  last  echo  had  gone  into 
our  hearts. 

"  No,'1  said  he,  in  a  very  low  voice,  and 
talking  as  if  time  halted  in  its  hurry 
for  him,  "  not  this  trip.  Came  down  to 
say  that  my  wife  says  Mrs.  Mason  needs 
Mother  Jones  in  a  hurry.  Thought 
Dudley  might  bring  her  up  in  Wilson's 
buckboard." 

"  Of  course  I  will !  "  said  I. 

"An'  some  of  the  others,"  he  added 
without  a  pause,  "  might  go  back  with 
me  to  look  fer  Billy.  Seems  he  ain't  to 
home,  or  wasn't  when  I  came  away,  an' 
me  in  a  hurry  to  come  down,  and  she's 
flurried,  bein'  a  woman." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded 
Lullaby. 

"  Seems  he  ain't  to  home,  or  wasn't 
when  I " 

"  Something's  up,"  said  the  big  man. 
"  Guns,  boys,  an'  no  time  fer  talk  !  " 

"  Let  bugles  blow  to  horse  !  "  shouted 
Taulen,  the  little  ;  and  scampering  up 
he  dived  to  his  belt  into  his  bunk  and 
fetched  up  an  ancient  sword,  which  he 
buckled  on  with  much  rapidity. 

In  a  moment  all  but  Cooky  were  heav- 
ing through  the  door.  That  worthy 
sighed  heavily  and  said  : 

"  War  is  a  grimmy  and  blood-spat- 
tered monster,  like  a  stabbed  dragon  on 
a  parlor  carpet — '  as  the  man  said.'  " 

All  but  Harper  and  myself  started 
over  the  hillside,  making  a  short  cut  for 
the  "  Son's  Own  "  claim.  We  two  ran 
to  the  shed-stables  in  the  town,  a  few 
hundred  yards  away,  there  to  put 
"  Reaching  Bess,"  the  black  mare,  into 
the  rig  and  chase  after  Mother  Jones. 
This  ample,  three-chinned  widow  had  a 
cosy  little  home  near-by,  full  of  cats, 
dogs,  canaries,  plants,  and  sunshine, 
with  a  couple  of  rooms  to  rent,  and  al- 
ways occupied.  She  was  mother  to  the 
whole  mining-camp  population,  if  so  be 
any  needed  a  gentle  parent.  And  no 
child  ever  thought  of  coming  into  that 
portion  of  the  world  without  her.  She 
was  doctor,  nurse  and  all,  capable  of 
doing  everything,  except,  as  she  said, 
"breasting  the  infant — which  is  a  weep- 
ing affliction  and  bereavement." 

She  piled  into  the  rig  as  if  she  weighed 
about  three  pounds,  and  all  that  active 


sinew,  but  the  springs  betrayed  her  by 
the  utterly  shameless  and  back-boneless 
sagging  of  them,  till  Harper  alighted 
and  said  he'd  walk — which  was  like  him 

always. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  the  stars 
seemed  almost  crowding  each  other,  in 
their  efforts  to  get  to  the  front  and 
shine  their  little  hardest — so  thick  they 
were.  The  mare,  however,  knew  the 
road  like  she  might  know  her  own  filly 
— if  she  had  one — and  could  smell  a 
rock  and  get  the  wheels  around  it  in 
the  neatest  and  cleverest  of  ways.  She 
made  time,  too,  with  her  long  strides, 
jerking  us  up  the  winding,  side-hill 
road,  that  twisted  up  through  the  canon, 
in  a  manner  that  made  me  marvel  at 
the  thews  of  her. 

I  tied  her  at  last  near  the  Mason  cabin. 
Mother  Jones  bounced  out  like  a  rubber 
ball  full  of  air,  and  had  shut  the  door 
behind  her  in  an  instant. 

Then  wp  the  hill,  over  the  well-blazed 
trail,  I  strode  for  half  a  mile,  coming  at 
length  upon  the  dump  of  the  tunnel 
where  Billy  Mason  had  delved  for  many 
a  long  day.  He  had  managed  to  take 
out  a  bare  living  here,  by  dint  of  much 
use  of  steel  and  muscle,  hoping  always 
for  big  things  from  the  wavering  vein 
of  metal-bearing  ore  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed so  faithfully  into  its  rock-de- 
fended retreat.  Voices  sounded  off  to 
my  right,  and  presently  came  Lullaby 
and  the  others,  breathing  hard  and  stum- 
bling over  the  sage-brush  and  the  rocks. 

At  the  tunnel's  mouth  two  candles 
were  lighted,  to  illumine  the  way  as 
we  trooped  silently  and  expectantly  in. 
The  earthy  smell  was  odd,  after  the 
pure  air  of  the  night ;  the  hollow,  rever- 
berating echoes  were  a  trifle  uncanny, 
and  the  glint  of  mica  and  dross-jewels, 
with  which  the  rock  was  studded,  re- 
minded one  of  elfin  eyes,  for  the  bright 
pieces  beamed  and  winked  a  second  as 
the  lights  went  by,  and  then  closed 
mysteriously.  Slowly  and  peeringly  we 
wended  our  way  along,  walking  in  the 
last  undisturbed  track  of  Billy's  wheel- 
barrow and  hob-nail  boots.  Before  us 
the  utter  darkness  seemed  to  flee  wildly, 
as  in  alarm,  escaping  palpably  into 
secret  doors  along  the  sides,  while  be- 
hind us  the  gloom  closed  in  stealthily, 
as  if  afraid  that  we  should  guess  its  evil 
intent  of  engulfing  us  in  the  tomb. 
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Through  the  last  veil  of  blackness  at 
length  loomed  vaguely  the  tunnel-end. 
And  the  pick-scars  were  polished  and 
glinting  like  myriad  luminous  wounds. 
Then  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  assure 
us  that  the  place  was  empty  ;  yet  we 
lingered  there  as  if  to  inquire  of  the 
rock  for  Billy  and  to  assure  ourselves 
that  he  was  indeed  gone. 

"We  must  look  in  all  the  prospects 
around  the  hillside,"  said  Lullaby,  and 
the  big  tones  of  him  rolled  along  the  top 
of  the  tunnel,  filling  our  ears  almost  too 
full. 

Out  we  went,  I,  for  one,  feeling  re- 
lieved when  the  ringing  silence  of  the 
mine  was  no  longer  in  my  ears.  Over 
ridges  and  hillsides,  up  ravines  and 
down  gullies  we  went,  coming  from 
time  to  time  upon  small  upheavals  of 
earth  and  rock,  where  prospectors  had 
once  made  gaping  holes  in  the  mount- 
ain in  testing  some  meagre  outcropping, 
or  ledge  of  nearly  barren  quartz.  Into 
these  holes  we  dropped  lighted  paper  or 
bits  of  brush,  in  order  to  see  if  anything 
or  anybody  lay  upon  the  jagged  bot- 
toms. Some  of  the  party  carried  lighted 
candles,  hand-shielded,  for  the  air  was 
very  still ;  and  strange  they  looked, 
those  bobbing  and  wandering  flames  in 
the  night.  A  dead  dog  was  all  we 
found  in  the  shallow  shafts.  How  un- 
canny he  looked  in  the  glare  of  the 
flame  when  his  hair  blazed  a  second 
from  the  sage-brush  brand  thrown  down ! 

Back  to  the  home  we  went.  What  was 
the  use  of  searching  further  in  the  dark- 
ness ?  Besides,  we  all,  except  Doc,  who 
knew  nothing  of  it,  thought  deeply  on 
the  strange  "  or'nary  "  woman  whom  Lul- 
laby had  seen  in  the  afternoon.  Before 
we  came  to  the  cabin,  Doc  having  de- 
parted, Lullaby  halted  us  and  said  : 

"  I  don't  want  that  we  should  tell  Mrs. 
Mason  anything  about  thet  woman  crit- 
ter. Let  her  think  he's — well — 'most 
anything  but  that.  If  any  of  you  fellers 
blabs,  I'll  pull  the  cords  out  of  yer  arms 
to  sew  yer  mouths  up  with." 

Mother  Jones  met  us  at  the  door. 

"  It's  really  a  girl,"  said  she,  beam- 
ingly, "an'  the  both  of  'em  doin'  just 
perplexin'  well.  Such  bravery  !  You 
must  come  in,  but  don't  stay." 

"  Do  we  just  dare  tell  her  we  ain't 
found  Billy  ?  "  Mullen  inquired. 

"  She's  got  to  know  sumthin'.  She's 
werried  unspeakable  now,  for  fear  you've 
found  him  dead." 


We  all  filed  in,  hat  in  hand,  and  stood, 
awed,  on  the  carpet,  gazing  stupidly  at 
the  rich  chromos  and  Japanese  fans  on 
the  walls. 

Mrs.  Mason  was  simply  a  face  on  a 
pillow — a  white  face  that  began  thin  and 
narrow  at  the  colorless  chin  and  broad- 
ened quickly  up  to  her  black,  silken 
hair.  But  our  gaze  concentrated  on  her 
two  wide-spread,  luminous  eyes  that 
were  wistful  and  yet  blazed  darkly,  as 
if  with  fever.  The  counterpane  lay  over 
her  slender  form  as  snow  lies  over  a  low 
hill,  and  near  her  side  was  a  tiny  foot- 
hill, made  by  the  wee  new  presence  in 
the  world. 

She  tinted  up  faintly  at  seeing  us  so 
near,  but  the  circumstances  made  our 
advent  almost  a  comfort  and  something 
of  a  necessity.  Her  countenance  be- 
came, perhaps,  even  paler  as  she  listened 
to  the  brief  recital  of  the  search,  which 
story  Lullaby  had  dictated  and  which  I 
now  delivered.  She  thanked  us,  too, 
with  her  eyes  and  her  whispering  lips 
when  I  said  we  thought  that  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  that  in  the  morning  we 
should  search  again.  Cheering  her  up 
was  quite  beyond  us,  however  ;  so  we 
abdicated  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Jones. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Careful  questioning  on  the  part  of 
Lullaby,  during  the  next  few  days,  failed 
to  elicit  anything  from  an3rbody  about 
the  strange  woman.  Neither  was  Billy 
found.     Cooky  put  it  thus  : 

"  It's  a  vanishification  whereof  we 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  like  the 
entrance  of  a  ghost  into  a  lighted  lantern 
'as  the  man  said.'  " 

"  By  my  morion,  'tis  strange,  'tis  pass- 
ing strange,"  said  Halberd,  tonguing 
his  thumb  and  turning  over  a  page  of 
Scott  gravely. 

But  Harper  hardly  talked  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  Lullaby  shook  his  head  and.  felt 
guilty  of — the  Lord  knows  what. 

In  a  few  days  I  fetched  Mrs.  Mason 
and  little  Miss  Billy  to  the  home  of 
Mother  Jones.  "  No  place  for  her  to 
stay  up  there  ;  it's  a  weeping  locality," 
said  the  widow,  and  it  was  easy  to  be- 
lieve her,  for  such  a  frail  bit  of  humanity 
as  the  mother  was  is  easily  discouraged 
to  death. 

Lullaby  took  it  very  hard  that  the 
weeks  brought  not  a  sign  of  Billy. 
"  Tell  her,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Jones,  "that 
he'll    show   up    some    day,    an'    in    the 
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meantime  I'll  work  the  claim  fer  him 
an'  her  an'  the  baby, -an'  see  they  don't 
need  fer  nuthin'." 

Half  of  each  day,  then,  he  drilled  and 
blasted  and  delved  in  the  "  Son's  Own," 
to  keep  his  charges  provided.  He 
worked  at  his  own  mine  as  well,  and 
presently  began  to  spend  half  the  night, 
several  times  a  week,  at  some  myste- 
rious and  secret  business  or  other. 
Every  fortnight  he  packed  two  burros 
with  loaded  ore-sacks  at  Billy's  claim, 
regularly  fetching  the  bullion  back 
from  the  mill  to  leave  for  the  mother 
and  child. 

About  a  month  or  so  later,  when  the 
delicate  orchid  of  a  little  mother  was 
able  to  be  about — a  very  joy,  with  her 
child,  to  Mrs.  Jones  in  the  sunshine 
cottage — a  letter  came,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Edward  Mullen,  meaning  Lullaby. 
The  chirography  was  squarish,  scrawly 
and  aggressive.  No  date  was  given,  no 
State  nor  city  named,  and  no  postmark 
was  on  the  outside.  Here  is  the  whole 
reading  of  it : 

Dere  sur  I  hev  tuk  willum  to  Home  with  me 
as  I  wus  his  furst  and  Lawful  wife  if  you  Want 
to  no  and  I  wuz  not  Ded  so  no  More  at  pressent 
From  respeckfully  Eliza  Mason. 

Mullen  got  thin,  actually.  He  took 
me  into  his  confidence  about  the  letter, 
because  he  had  to  share  the  awful  truth 
with  someone.  I  forget  what  he  threat- 
ened to  do  if  I  should  let  the  secret 
come  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  "True"  Ma- 
son— as  he  called  the  one  we  knew. 

He  worked  harder  than  ever  at  the 
"  Son's  Own  "  mine,  and  it  beat  all  how 
he  made  it  pay,  as  Billy  had  never  done 
with  all  his  sweating  and  blasting.  Yes, 
and  results  came  of  it  queerly.  A  fox- 
eyed  foreman  a^  the  Silverado  quartz 
mill  observed  th  j  steady  output  of  "  pay 
dirt "  from  the  '.aim,  and  the  uniform 
"  high  grade ""  <">■  it.  He  told  his  chief, 
too,  who  was  then  in  Porphyry  Gulch, 
looking  fo^  properties.  Then  cupidity 
was  aror.se J1,  and  it  grew  at  a  lively  rate 
in  the  breast  of  what  worthy  capitalist. 
Colonel  Sunder'  md  finally  decided  to 
"dicker  for"  the  "Son's  Own."  He 
hunted  Lullaby  up,  and  the  latter  took 
me  along  as  a  witness  to  the  talk,  the 
three  of  us  going  forth  to  a  ridge  for  the 
purpose. 

I  think  that  had  big  Mullen  known 
what  was  coming  he  had  gone  not  a 
step,  for  the  interview  disturbed  him 
much.     After  a  heap  of  statements,  on 


the  part  of  the  Colonel — who,  I  must 
admit,  had  the  figures  down  mighty 
fine,  concerning  the  fortnightly  "  clean- 
up "  of  the  mine,  and  how  many  ounces 
of  bullion  the  ore  went  to  the  ton — he 
up  and  asked  Lullaby  how  much,  as 
guardian,  he  wanted  for  it  in  cash.  He 
knew  very  well  that  Billy,  if  he  ever 
came  back,  would  stand  to  Mullen's  ac- 
tion gladly,  especially  if  the  price  were 
large. 

"  I  can't  sell  yeh  the  mine,"  said  Lul- 
laby. 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  not  ?  " 

"  Didn't  put  it  thet  way,  did  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  don't  be  unreasonable.  What 
do  you  say  to  twenty  thousand — sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  size  and  dip  of  the 
ledge,  which  I  haven't  seen  ? " 

"  I'll  hev  to  think,"  said  the  big  miner, 
slowly,  and  his  face  flushed  peculiarly. 
"  No,"  and  a  round  resonance  and  depth 
came  into  his  powerful  voice,  "  I  can't 
sell  you  the  claim.  I  won't  sell  it  to 
anybody  !  'Taint  fer  sale  !  "  So  say- 
ing, he  strode  down  the  hill,  I  running 
after,  and  left  the  speculator  sitting, 
wonder-eyed,  on  a  rock  and  pulling  a 
bit  of  sage-brush  to  pieces. 

That  night  Mullen  got  ready  to  go 
forth  again  upon  his  old,  mysterious 
mission.  Turning  about  at  the  door, 
he  hesitated,  and  then  beckoned  me  to 
join  him. 

"  Where  we  going  ?  "  I  queried,  as  we 
climbed  up  the  Greasewood  ravine. 

"  Billy's  mine." 

Then  a  silence. 

"  Big  lot  of  money  you  refused  for  it ; 
enough  to  fix  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  baby 
for  life,  and  Billy,  too,  if  he  ever  comes 
home." 

"  Yep  ;  it's  a  fortune." 

Not  another  wTord  after  that  till  we 
came  to  the  tunnel.  It  now  had  a 
heavy  door  at  its  mouth  and  this  was 
padlocked.  We  went  in,  silently,  for  a 
few  rods,  and  Mullen  halted. 

"  See  that  lead  that  Billy  was  follow- 
in'  ?"  He  traced  a  slender,  sinuous 
vein,  near  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  and 
held  the  candle  up  close  to  it. 

"I  do." 

We  walked  ahead  for  another  dis- 
tance. 

"  See  it,  again  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Thinner." 

"Very  much." 

Another  walk 
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■•  See  it  now  ?  "  ■ 

"  N — o,  no,  I  don't — exactly." 

"  Feared  you  couldn't." 

"  Lull  ! — you  mean  it's  pinched  out  !  " 

"  Y — e — s  ;  first  day  I  struck  a  pick 
into  it." 

I  looked  about  amazed.  He  had 
driven  the  tunnel  into  the  adamantine 
mountain  several  yards,  in  his  wild  and 
vain  endeavor  to  catch  up  the,  lead 
again  or  to  discover  a  new  indication  to 
build  a  hope  upon,  or  else  to  make  a 
pretence  of  active  and  profitable  min- 
ing there.  Slowly  a  few  things  began 
to  join  together  in  my  brain. 

"  You  wouldn't  sell,  because  the  mine 
is  worthless  ?  " 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  his  eyes  read 
my  face  eagerly. 

"  You're  right  ;  you're  always  square, 
Lull,"  I  cried,  reaching  forth  to  grasp 
the  big  hand  of  him.  He  turned  his 
face  away  to  smile  his  great,  grim 
smile. 

"But — but,    Lull, — the    pay    rock- — 

where  does  it "    I  could  not  ask  him  ; 

I  guessed  too  well.  Mullen  had  been 
salting  the  "Son's  Own"!  It  flashed 
across  me  finally  that  he  must,  at  last, 
have  made  a  splendid  strike  in  the  tun- 
nel that  was  his — the  "Lone  Pine" 
claim.  And  in  the  mind  of  me  I  could 
see  him  doing  his  great  heroic  labors 
with  pick  and  drill  and  blasting  powder 
in  the  two  mines — one  that  was  rich, 
one  that  was  barren.  A  vision  of  his 
great  towering  self,  stumbling  across 
the  rocky  hills,  at  night,  panting  be- 
neath the  sack- loads  of  precious  ore,  to 
smuggle  the  riches  into  Billy's  piteous 
tunnel,  came  over  my  senses  and  awed 
me. 

"  I  hed  to  tell  you  something  after  the 
offer,"  said  he,  apologetically,  "  but," 
and  he  assumed  the  huge  tone  that  I 
knew  so  well,  "if  you  give  this  away  to 
anybody  on  earth  I'll  bend  you  over 
backwards  an'  tie  yer  big  toe  to  yer 
nose  every  night  fer  a  month." 

As  we  went  back  I  heard  him  hum- 
ming a  tune,  and  I  caught  the  words, 
"  Mebbe  there  are  dear  ones  waiting." 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Lull  is  generatink  of  a  decurrum  as 
queer  as  a  bee  with  a  taste  of  vinegar 
in  his  throttle,  'as  the  man  said,'  these 
last  few  months,  and  there  ain't  no 
specifying,"  said   Cooky    to  no    one    in 


particular,  one  evening.  His  statement 
stands  uncontradicted  to  this  day,  for 
we  were  little  given  to  argument  when 
there  was  only  one  side  to  a  question. 

Wilson  kept  on  coaxing  a  low,  weird 
tune  out  of  his  concertina — a  wooing 
melody  that  sounded  like  wind-thoughts 
in  the  tips  of  the  pine-trees.  Halberd 
Jimmy  merely  wet  his  thumb  prepara- 
tory to  turning  a  leaf  of  his  Scott,  and 
forgot  to  pull  said  thumb  out  of  his 
mouth  again  ;  and  I  continued  to  gaze 
into  nowhere  and  to  roll  the  unbrotherly 
hairs  of  my  young  moustache  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  either 
hand.  .  We  all  knew  that  Cooky  re- 
ferred to  Mullen's  unaccountable  attach- 
ment to  the  sharp-faced  coyote.  The 
splints  had  now  been  removed  from 
the  animal's  leg  for  some  little  time, 
but  a  decided  limp  was  apparent  when- 
ever the  "pore  thing  "  hobbled  forward 
to  leap  against  the  legs  of  Lull. 

Presently  in  there  came  the  big  fel- 
low himself,  and  went  to  greet  his  coy- 
ote first.  Strange  what  a  silence  had 
crept  upon  the  crowd  in  the  very  few 
months  that  had  passed  since  Billy's 
"  vanishification,"  and  all  of  it  traceable 
to  the  mood  that  was  on  old  Lullaby. 

The  twilight  of  those  evenings  was 
long  ;  the  air  a  soft  suggestion  of  flow- 
ers and  fairies,  and  the  sighs  of  them, 
just  beyond.  We  had  finished  the 
evening  meal,  and  were  all  pulling 
comfortably  at  pipes — that  is,  all  but 
me,  for  smoke  was  a  misty  and  billowy 
sea  to  me,  whereon  I  readily  and  regu- 
larly got  in  a  squeamish  way.  Came 
then  a  knock,  a  timid,  undisturbing 
knock,  on  the  half-open  door.  Being 
nearest  to  it,  I  arose  and  swung  it  wide; 
then  I  know  I  got  ridiculously  red  and 
flushed,  for  there,  smiling  her  sad-gay, 
brown-eyed  smile,  was  Mrs.  Mason, 
bearing  her  baby  on  her  arm,  and  sup- 
porting its  back  with  a  slender  and 
altogether  lovely  hand. 

"  Mrs.— Mrs.  Billy!  "  I  blurted  at  the 
boys,  and  such  a  banging  their  falling 
stools  made  when  the  three  awkward 
fellows  stood  up  ! 

She  came  in,  as  a  doe  might  come  to 
a  brink  to  sip  from  the  pool,  timidly, 
and  blushed  an  answer  to  the  greeting. 

"  Sit  down — kindly — do,"  stammered 
Lullaby,  erecting  his  stool,  and  then 
pulling  it  back,  and  pushing  it  forward 
again,  after  glancing  hurriedly  about 
and   ascertaining    that   never   a   single 
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rocking-chair   we    had- — or   any    other, 
indeed — in  the  place. 

"  We'll  have  to  apologize  for  a  lack  of 

civilized "     I  hesitated,  the  balance 

of  the  speech  gone. 

"Please  don't,"  said  she;  "I'm  very 
comfortable,  really  ;  and  I'll  put  the 
baby  right  on  the  floor,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"  She — has — the — floor, — all — of — it," 
Harper  drawled ;  and  what  between 
the  slowness  of  his  utterance,  as  he  thus 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  gracious  air  with  which  the 
lovely  little  mother  accepted  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  laughed  and  felt  per- 
fectly at  home  without  further  ado. 

"  By  my  morion,  a  cherub  come 
among  us,  and  an  angel !  "  said  Hal- 
berd. It  sounded  a  deal  like  a  mixture 
of  Bible  and  Scott's  novel. 

"  Have  you  named  the  baby  ?  "  said 
I,  trying  to  remember  the  lore  my 
mother  used  to  talk. 

"  Why,  no,  I  haven't — and — and — you 
won't  mind,  I'm  sure — I  thought — that 
is,  I  didn't  know  but  what — you  would 
ail  be  willing  to  help  me — and  really,  I 
— I  came  to  talk  about  it." 

"  Did  ye  though  ! — oh,  boys  !  "  and 
big  Lullaby  got  fairly  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  "gooing"  infant,  whither 
he  was  unceremoniously  followed  by 
three  other  fellows  at  once.  Then,  on 
my  word,  though  it's  one-quarter  con- 
fession, four  rough  citizens  of  Porphyry 
lapsed  into  the  softest-headed  baby 
talkers  ever  heard.*  And  little  Miss 
Billy  grinned  from  eyebrows  to  chin, 
while  the  mother's  eyes  simply  outdid 
the  sun  in  their  shining.  Such  toys,  too  ! 
Lullaby  slipped  the  cylinder  out  of  his 
"Navy"  revolver  and  pulling  out  the 
cartridges,  rolled  the  thing  back  and 
forth  times  without  number.  Harper 
produced  a  fifty-dollar  slug  that  caught 
the  little  one's  fancy  in  a  second.  Hal- 
berd Jimmy  was  for  getting  his  sword, 
but  gave  over  the  idea  on  persuasion, 
and  thought  next  of  his  pipe.  He  finally 
determined  on  a  chunk  of  ore  and  a 
jack-knife,  to  which,  in  sheer  abandon, 
he  added  his  precious  volume  of  tales. 
In  this  collection  my  ponderous  silver 
watch  and  "lucky"  agate  "pocket- 
piece  "  seemed  utterly  cheap  and 
shoddy.  We  used  the  time  up  prodi- 
gally, all  babbling  at  once. 

"  What  — about  —  the — christening  ?  " 
said  Harper,  at  length. 


"  That's  so  ;  what's  the  name  going 
to  be?" 

We  drew  some  long  .faces,  and  sat 
thinking. 

"  Don't  s'pose  '  Miss  Bullion  '  would 
do — no,  'twouldn't  !  "  Lullaby  retreated 
his  suggestion  with  alacrity. 

"  I  do  bethink  me  that  the  name  '  Ed- 
itha '  is  sweet  to  sound  and  comely 
withal  to  write,"  ventured  Taulen,  the 
miniature,  looking  as  little  fierce  as 
possible. 

"  Hang  yer  Edithas ! "  ejaculated 
Lull — "  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Mason — I  mean 
what  we  want  is  somewhat  Westish — 
somethin'  fer  ole  Nevady,  somethin' 
like — let's  see — '  Outcroppin's  '  wouldn't 
do  (here  we  snickered),  nor  'Chloride,' 
nor " 

"  How  would  '  Nugget '  fit  ?  " 

"  Nuggets  is  gold,  man,  an'  stands  fer 
Californy  ! " 

"  Suppose — we — consult — the — moth- 
er," Harper  put  in.  And  indeed  he 
was  just  in  time,  for  her  face  had  grown 
unaccountably  serious.  "  Have — you — 
thought — of — anything — Mrs.  Mason  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  did  have  '  Ella  '  in  mind  for 
a  part  of  it."    ■ 

"  A  fair  name,  by  my  fay  !  " 

"It  is  a  pretty  name." 

"  Beautif  idlest  yit." 

"  Then  —  how  —  would  - — it— do — to — 
compromise —  and — call — her — '  Silver- 
ella '  ? " 

"  Oh,  lovely  \  "  said  the  mother — and 
she  meant  it.  In  two  seconds  the  thing 
was  done,  with  a  shout,  and  in  three,  a 
pile  of  gold  and  silver  coins  was  heaped 
up  as  a  "starter"  for  the  little  one's 
"leather-sack  account."  After  which  a 
deal  of  laughing  and  congratulating  and 
sounding  of  the  new  name. 

"  Guess  Dudley  better  to  walk  along 
of  you  home,"  remarked  Lullaby,  later, 
for  the  "angel"  had  gathered  the 
"  cherub  "  to  her  breast  and  stood  ready 
to  go.  It  was  funny  then  to  see  some  of 
us  touching  the  velvet  hands  of  the  two 
in  saying  good-bye.  But  Harper  had 
the  gallantry  and  grace  to  kiss  the 
baby's  fingers,  thereby  satisfying  his 
fraction  of  the  yearning,  anyway.  Then 
I  went  with  her,  amid  "  good-byes  "  and 
"come-agains,"  hollered  across  a  wide 
patch  of  country. 

Just  before  we  reached  her  door  Mrs. 
Mason  said,  "  What  State  did  Mr.  Wilson 
come  from  ? " 

"  Harper,  you  mean  ?     I  don't  know," 
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said  I,  "  but  he's  a  splendid  fellow,  isn't 
he  ?" 

"Baby,  shake  'bye-bye' to  Dudley," 
she  replied,  waving  a  very  limber  little 
hand  with  her  own. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

A   bonny  tune,  even  though   a  little 
similar    throughout   its   length,    and    a 
trifle  long  between  verses,  was  shaken 
merrily  oat  of  a  dancing  string  of  bells 
that    topped 
the    harness 
on  a  pair  of 
Harper's 
horses. 
Twenty 
there  were 
in  all  of  the 
sturdy     ani- 
mals, strung 
out      two 
abreast    and 
hitched  to  a 
long    and 
sand-polish- 
e  d   chain, 
that    ran 
from  the  end 
of  the    wag- 
on-tongue to 
the    tugs    of 
the    leaders, 
and     was 
sometime  s 
dragged    on 
the     ground 
between  the 
pounding 
hoofs.      The 
harness  was 
m  a  d  e     of 
broad,   flat 
straps,     six 
inches    wide 
or     more, 
dust  -  color- 
ed,   and    fitted  snugly.     The    "  wheel  " 
horses    were  the   largest   in  the    team, 
as  befitted  their  importance.     Of  these 
the    "nigh,"  or  left-hand   one,  bore    a 
saddle  that  was  part  of  the  heavy  har- 
ness ;    and   in  this  Wilson  sat,  swaying 
with   the  moving  steed  as  if  he  were    a 
part  of  the  grayish  whole. 

Near  his  hand  were  two  straps  that 
ran  to  the  great  ten-foot  brake-levers 
with  which  the  teamster  controlled  not 
only  the  wagon  directly  back  of  him, 
but   also  the  one  to  the  rear  of  that — 
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the  "  back-action,"  so  called.  Running 
also  from  his  saddle  to  the  "  nigh 
leader "  was  a  long  rope  of  rawhide, 
braided  round.  This  "jerk-line"  was 
the  sole  thing  the  teamster  had  with 
which  to  guide  the  twenty  horses,  the 
intelligent  leader  fully  understanding 
the  code  of  telegraphic  signals  sent 
along  it  in  pulls,  jerks,  and  hauls  by  the 
master  behind. 

The  bells,  the   use   of  which   was    to 

sound  a 
warning  to 
other  teams 
in  the  steep 
and  narrow 
canons,  rang 
needlessly  at 
present,  for 
the  road 
wound  its 
sandy  way 
through  the 
sage  -  brush 
at  an  easy  up- 
hill grade, 
where  the 
country  was 
open,  and 
miles  of  it 
s  t  r  et  die  d 
away  in  a 
dull  mono- 
tint. The 
hoofs  of  the 
plodding 
horses  beat 
the  dust  up 
in  a  cloud 
that  floated 
slowly  off, 
barely  above 
the  brush  ; 
the  broad 
tires  ground 
along  in  the 
sand  with  a 
ceaseless,  gritty  soimd,  and  the  great 
seven-foot  wheels  jolted  dully  as  the 
axles  played  back  and  forth  in  the  huge, 
greasy  hubs. 

Just  now  the  brake-straps  swung  at 
will,  and  the  jerk-line  hung  unheeded 
from  the  saddle  ;  for  the  horses  knew 
their  way  and,  with  heads  down,  were 
tight  against  their  collars  without  ex- 
ception. Now  and  then  a  jack-rabbit, 
flopping  his  ears  as  they  flop  them  only 
when  feeling  secure  and  careless,  hopped 
away  from  the  road  into  the  brush.    No 
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other  sign  of  life  was  there,  save  that 
far  aloft  a  buzzard  soared  on  never- 
moving-  wings,  in  vast  and  graceful 
circles. 

Harper,  with  his  long  "black-snake  " 
coiled  about  his  neck,  had  thrown  a  leg 
over  the  saddle,  "  lady-fashion,"  and 
was  quietly  squeezing  and  fingering  his 
concertina.  At  times  he  sang  .  to  his 
horses,  and  a  wonderful  strain  he  sang, 
for  never  so  weary  were  "  Dick "  and 
"Tom,"  and  "  Baldy  '  and  "  Ned  "  and 
all  the  '  rest,  that  the  wild,  uncanny 
strains  of 

"  Zip  !     Yo  !     Buckle,  my  laddies  !  " 

would  fail  to  electrify  every  one  of 
them  to  a  marvelous  pitch  of  excited 
and  quivering  action.  He  could  make 
them  run  from  a  standstill  with  a 
couplet,  and  never  a  smart  hill  but  he 
sang  them  up  it  cheerily.  But  this 
time  he  was  attuned  to  the  wagons  and 
bells,  chiming  in  rhythmically  with  the 
various'  sounds. 

Rumble,  grumble,  roll  and  jolt 

Grind  the  sands  unceasingly, 

Ye  endless  tires  of  steel  that  turn 

In  never-ending  miles  of  road  ; 

Grinding,    grinding,    grinding,    grinding, 

Never  has  thy  song  an  ending. 

Jingle,  jangle,  rangle,  din, 

Ringle,  rangle,  jangle  in 

My  ears,  ye  singing  bells. 

Creaking,  swaying,  groaning,  oh, 
Grinding  on  complainingly  ; 
Grinding  like  the  life  machine. 
Lo,  the  endless  tires  of  steel 
Are  bitten  by  the  sands  they  grind. 
Life  is  grinding,  grinding,  grinding, 
Never  has  the  song  an  ending. 

Jingle,  jangle,  rangle,  din, 

Ringle,  rangle,  jangle  in 

My  ears,  ye  singing  bells  ; 

Drown  the  grinding,  grinding, 
grinding 

Song  that  never  has  an  ending. 

And  the  words  pleased  him,  evidently, 
insomuch  that  he  sang  them  over  and 
over  again. 

At  last,  with  many  tortuous  windings, 
the  horses  neared  the  summit  of  the 
foot  -  hills  at  the  "  Cold  Spring  Pass." 
On  a  slope  to  the  right,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  above  the  road,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  roll  of  the  ridge, 
a  patch  of  green  lay  in  a  shallow  ravine, 
like  a  long  emerald  jewel  in  a  gray 
plush  receptacle,  the  same  being  formed 
of  trees  and  grass  that  grew  about  the 
cold  spring  mentioned. 


Wilson  called  a  halt, ,  put  away  his 
concertina,  climbed  down,  blocked  the 
wheels  and  labored  slowly  up  the  hill ; 
the  while  the  horses  held  a  foot  up,  each, 
and  let  the  long  chain  lie  at  rest,  snake- 
like, in  the  sand. 

The  patch  of  greenery  was  quite  ex- 
tensive, although  it  terminated  abruptly 
where  the  water  finally  sank  again  into 
the  hill.  Harper,  silent  and  thoughtrul, 
went  to  the  fountainhead,  as  was  his 
custom,  there  to  lie  down  on  his  stomach 
and  drink  from  the  snow-cold  cleft  in 
the  granite.  Several  times  he  dipped 
into  it,  rolling,  between  sips,  on  his  back 
in  the  grass. 

Presently  he  started  and  sat  up,  for 
across  the  hill,  from  the  other  side,  came 
a  long,  shrill  whistle,  which  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  some  one  just  below 
in  the  trees.  Then  he  heard  a  horse  trot 
down  the -slope  and  snap  the  twigs  as  it 
entered  the  copse.  "  Somebody's — meet- 
ing— place,"  he  drawled,  standing  up 
to  stretch.  "Might — as  —  well  —  see  — 
what's — what,"  and  he  pushed  his  way 
down,  cautiously. 

"Well,  then,  git  to  business,  now  ye 
are  here,"  said  a  voice.  "  Where's  Half- 
Ear  Charley,  anyway  ? " 

"  Porphyry  av  coorse,"  was  replied. 

"  Does  he  know  it's  tonight  ?" 

"  He  do  that." 

"  An'  ye  kin  hold  it,  once  we  git  in  ?  " 

"  Wid  the  hilp  of  Hiven  an'  me  blun- 
derbuss, I  kin,  onyway  long  enough  to 
make  a  clane-up  of  the  stuff." 

"Straddle  yer  mustang,  then,  an'  let's 
be  gittin'  along." 

Harper  glided  noiselessly  out  and  over 
the  low  ridge  ;  then  down  the  slope  he 
went  with  giant  strides.  Mounting  to 
his  seat  he  lightly  shook  the  jerk-line 
and  sang  out  a  low,  musical  word.  The 
horses  straightened  up  to  dig  their  feet 
sharply  into  the  road,  the  long  chain 
tightened,  the  wagons  creaked  and 
strained,  the  bells  set  up  a  merry  jan- 
gling and  the  ponderous  wheels  began  to 
roll  once  more.  If  the  men  at  the  spring 
looked  down  upon  the  road  they  saw 
nothing  in  Harper  to  arouse  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  overheard  their  talking. 

But,  of  a  truth,  their  words  had  just 
as  well  been  Cherokee  or  Pah  Ute,  for 
all  that  the  teamster  comprehended  of 
the  conversation.  He  pondered  the 
matter  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again  the  sentences,  and  shook  his  head 
at  the  end. 
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As  the  sun  went  down,  painting  the 
eastern  hills  with  such  a  color  that  they 
looked  red-hot,  the  wagons  pulled  up  at 
the  "  Silverado  "  quartz-mill  to  discharge 
their  tons  of  ore. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Nobody  heard  his  knock,  if  he  gave 
any  at  all — which  I  doubt — nor  could 
have  heard  it,  for  Cooky  was  up  to  his 
elbows  in  noisy  utensils,  washing  at 
them  viciously  —  wherefore  Dennihan, 
which  was  Doc,  walked  in. 

"  Care  to  go  below,  Taulen  ?  "  said  he, 
by  way  of  salutation. 

"In  quest  of  more  adventure,  sire,  I'll 
sally  forth  with  any  goodly  knight,"  re- 
plied the  addressed,  shutting  his  book. 

"The  night's  good  enough,  no  ques- 
tion," Doc  answered,  and  Jimmy  was  no 
little  disgusted  at  the  density  thereby 
displayed. 

Off  they  went,  down  the  gulch,  "  be- 
low "  meaning  the  town  of  Porphyry 
itself,  and  not  very  distant.  It  was  a 
place  meager  enough  of  refinement  and 
order.  The  main  street  was  a  trifle 
straighter  than  a  dead  snake,  and  went 
down  hill  and  up  very  carelessly.  It 
was  hedged  in  on  either  side  by  saloons, 
two  or  three  stores  and  a  watering- 
trough,  all  of  which  structures  were 
level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  and 
standing  on  stilts  on  the  other,  like  poor 
creatures  with  one  short  leg.  Nearly 
every  saloon  was  a  fly-inhabited,  sticky 
place,  deserted  of  all  but  the  "  bar- 
keep  "  and  a  couple  or  three  red  and 
bottle-nosed  degenerates  in  the  day- 
time ;  but  each  was  a  lamp-lit,  crowded 
source  of  din  and  ribaldry  at  night. 

"  Harper  Wilson's  a  much  procrasti- 
natink,  like  the  snake  that  got  up  too 
late  to  gather  in  the  hop-toad,  '  as  the 
man  said,1  ain't  he  ? "  Cooky  queried 
when  we  two  were  left  alone. 

"Guess  he's  had  his  supper  at  the 
mill  boarding-house,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  prob'ly.  Now  there's  a  singin' 
sphinx,  sure  as  bacon  and  beans  ;  for 
all  nature  like  a  lorn  locust  on  the  last 
tree,  '  as  the  man  said,'  an'  a  comfort  to 
boot,  most  surprising." 

"Uh-huh,"  and  I  went  on  writing. 

"  You  are  all  an  abnommeral  family, 
'as  the  man  said'  when  he  put  the 
crocodile  in  with  the  magpie  an'  the 
polar  bear,  ain't  ye  ?  " 

"No,"  I  answered,  not  caring  what  I 
said. 


Thereafter,  no  more  noise  from 
Cooky  but  that  of  the  clattering  dishes, 
quite  adequate  though,  in  its  way. 

"  Here  he  is  now,"  said  I,  having 
heard  the  sound  of  Wilson's  walking. 

"  Where — are — all — the — boys  ?"  Har- 
per inquired,  hanging  up  his  coat. 

I  explained,  and  kept  on  working. 
Later,  when  all  that  I  wished  to  do  was 
finished  and  a  desire  to  talk  was  come, 
Harp  had  begun  to  commune  with  the 
concertina.  He  was  deaf  to  three  sen- 
tences addressed  to  him,  after  which  I 
whistled.  The  door  was  open,  for  the 
night  was  fine.  For  a  moment  I  looked 
at  the  tall  and  slender  shadow  of  my- 
self that  fell  along  the  red  glow  thrown 
out  through  the  doorway  by  the  lamp  ; 
then  I  went  to  play  with  Lullaby's 
coyote  in  the  corner.  He  was  a  wake- 
ful thing  at  night,  and  restless,  condi- 
tions which  I  in  no  wise  allayed  in  my 
misdirected  efforts  to  afford  us  both  a 
pleasant  diversion.  At  last  the  creature 
dashed  limpingly  away  from  me  with  a 
force  so  considerable  as  to  part  the  chain 
that  held  him,  just  about  in  the  middle, 
where  a  weakened  link  vitiated  the 
strength  of  every  other  part.  For  a 
moment  neither  of  us  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  the  occurrence.  The  coyote, 
however,  was  the  first  to  become  aware 
of  something.  He  waited  not  at  all  for 
anything  further,  but  started  at  once 
for  the  door.  I  lunged  to  grab  at  the 
end  of  the  chain,  giving  him  a  whole- 
some scare  by  doing  so,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  gone — out  into  the  night. 

"  Won't — be — room — here — now — for 
you — and — Lull,"  said  Harper,  chang- 
ing the  theme  of  his  playing  to  repre- 
sent a  sobbing  sort  of  wail. 

"Oh,  gracious,  what  shall  I  do  ? "  I 
cried. 

"  Better  —run — him — down." 

I  never  saw  the  teamster's  grin,  never 
realized  the  grim  irony  of  this  remark 
in  that  moment  of  anxiety.  Hatless 
and  coatless  I  rushed  forth  in  time  to 
see  the  escaping  animal  go  limping  and 
hopping  up  the  ravine,  and  to  hear  the 
clink  and  chink  of  the  chain  as  it  dangled 
along  on  the  rocks.  Thought  I,  "  He's 
lame,  he  can't  go  very  fast, — I'll  catch 
him  yet."  Then  we  had  a  race  in  the 
semi-darkness. 

I  wish  to  say  that  a  healthy  and  unin- 
jured coyote  is  a  little  slower  only  than 
sound,  in  traveling,  when  necessity  arises. 
He  can  disappear  across  a  flat  as  a  cloud 
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of  dust  caught  up  in  a  baby  whirlwind's 
hand  and  spun  away,  disappears  in  the 
sage-brush.  But  Lull's  coyote  was  pain- 
fully lame,  especially  now  that  he  came, 
after  long  inaction,  to  try  his  mended 
leg  on  the  rock-armored  side-hills.  I 
found  that  he  soon  was  awearied  of 
sprinting — as  so,  indeed,  was  I,  for  the 
matter  of  that  ;  and  also  that  he  seemed 
content  to  keep  even  a  very  meager  dis- 
tance between  us — just  about  such  a 
distance  as  wealth  and  fame  seem  to 
maintain  from  a  reaching  hand.  This 
was  maddening.  I  would  gather  breath, 
muscle  and  determination  to  make  a 
tremendous  effort  ;  he  would  gather 
just  a  trifle  more  of  these  things  than  I 
did,  and  outdo  me  by  the  length  of  a  rod. 

I  could  see  him_  plainly,  hobbling 
craftily  up  the  hill  and  down,  just  be- 
fore me,  and  avoiding  the  prospect  holes 
with  admirable  tact.  I  could  hear  the 
exasperating  tinkle  of  the  treacherous 
chain,  too;  but  getting  my  yearning  hand 
on  chain,  collar  or  even  tail,  was  another 
matter  altogether.  Hither  and  yon  we 
went,  puffing  and  panting  respectively, 
down,  up,  across,  around,  over  and 
through.  We  played  at  tag  around  a 
little  hilltop  for  twenty  minutes,  I  being 
"  It "  all  the  while  ;  then  on  a  tangent 
off  we  went,  skirting  a  steep  and  rugged 
hill.  How  often  I  thanked  the  moon 
for  its  light  I  fail  to  recall. 

In  the  chase  I  had  lost  all  reckoning 
of  time,  place  and  purpose  in  life ;  hence, 
when  we  came  at  last  upon  the  dump  of 
a  good-sized  tunnel,  I  saw  no  sign  by 
which  to  know  it,  nor  felt  the  slightest  in- 
terest anyway.  This  for  a  moment  only, 
however,  for  Mr.  Slip-easy  Coyote,  doubt- 
less driven  to  desperation  by  his  weari- 
ness and  lameness,  darted  in  at  the  open 
door  of  the  place,  leaving  me  baffled 
and  ill-tempered  without.  I  thought 
the  place  too  utterly  dark  for  eyes  like 
mine  ;  I  owned  myself  outwitted,  yea, 
and  worried,  for  the  animal  was  Mullen's 
particular  pleasure  and  solace,  of  which 
I  would  not  willingly  have  deprived 
him  for  any  consideration  whatsoever. 

Slowly  I  went  to  the  tunnel's  mouth  ; 
so  hard  it  was  to  give  up  at  the  last.  To 
my  utter  amazement,  I  heard  a  sound  of 
picking,  that  issued  from  within,  and 
saw  where  a  gleam  of  light  crept  around 
a  turn  in  the  rocky  cavern.  It  was 
Billy  Mason's  claim,  the  "  Son's  Own  " 
mine,  and  Mullen,  the  big,  was  working 
away  inside.     Chuckling  at  my  clever- 


ness in  thus  chasing  the  wily  coyote  in- 
to such  a  trap — for  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  trick  was  now  suddenly  altered — 
I  pulled  the  door  shut,  and  started  in. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  animal's 
reason  for  what  it  did  I  know  not,  but 
certain  it  is  that,  being  in  all  probability 
still  desirous  of  avoiding  my  yearning 
hand  aforesaid,  the  coyote  hesitated  not 
at  all,  but  went  at  once  to  the  ever- 
willing  and  protective  presence  of  Lul- 
laby. 1  heard  his  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and,  being  immensely  pleased  with 
the  humorous  turn  which  I  now  con- 
ceived affairs  to  have  taken,  I  sat  me 
down  to  overhear  the  monologue  which 
I  felt  would  certainly  follow — as  it  did. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Lullaby.  "  How  in 
grumblin'  thunder  do  you  happen  to  be 
here — hey,  Hallie  ?  Did  them  t^sterekel 
id  jots  fire  yeh  out — hey  ?  If  they  did 
I'll  crack  their  skulls  in  two,  an'  drink 
outen  the  best  half  of  every  one  of 
'em.  Did  they?  No,  yer  chain's  bust. 
Did  yeh  just  come  to  see  yer  pard, 
Hallie  ?  —  that  it,  hey  ?  There  aint 
no  concludin'  of  surprises  to-night, 
hey  ?  See  the  yeller  stuff  ;  see  it, 
Hallie  ?  All  hers — all  hers  and  little 
Miss  Billy's  —  little  Silverella's.  Yep, 
Hallie,  en'  more'n  gold  in  this  yere 
mine  is  hers  if  ever  she  knowed  it  or 
wanted  it  —  more'n  gold.  Hearts  is 
more'n  gold,  Hallie,  an'  yer  the  only 
livin'  thing  I've  got  to  tell  it  to,  an'  to 
baby  to,  an'  to  take  out  the  feelin'  on, 
Hallie  ;  yer " 

But  I  could  stand  it  no  longer;  it 
wasn't  what  I  had  expected  or  wanted 
to  hear  ;  it  was  never  meant  for  any 
ears  but  those  of  the  dumb  coyote. 
Guiltily  I  arose  and  tiptoed  back 
toward  the  door  of  the  tunnel  ;  then 
blundering,  calling  out  and  otherwise 
making  a  noise,  to  inform  the  inmates 
of  my  approach,  I  returned. 

''  Who's  there  ?  "  demanded  Mullen. 

"Dudley." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Chased  your  coyote  ;  he  got  away — 
broke  his  chain — I  felt  terrible  ;  lost 
sight  of  him  back  here  a  ways — didn't 
happen  to  come  in  here,  did  he,  Lull?" 

Big  Mullen,  who  had  come  a  little 
distance  forward  in  the  tunnel,  looked 
at  me  quizzicalty  ;  I  puffed  and  puffed 
to  catch  my  breath. 

"  Yep,  he  did  ;  lucky  fer  all  you  fel- 
lers, you  kin  bet  your  head,"  and  turn- 
ing about   he   disclosed   the   wild-eyed 
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animal,  lurking  behind  his  legs.  The 
two  made  a  wonderful  group,  silhouetted 
against  the  glare  of  the  distant  light  on 
the  jagged  and  rocky  background. 

"  Gosh  !  I'm  glad.  I  was  afraid  we'd 
lost  him,"  said  I,  and  added,  innocently: 
"  How's  the  mining  coming  on  ? " 

He  led  the  way  to  where  he  had  last 
been  digging.  We  came  to  a  recess  in 
the  tunnel's  side,  made  by  his  tireless 
pick,  and  there,  littering  the  floor,  glint- 
ing in  the  light,  heaped  up  lavishly, 
was  gold  on  gold,  as  nearly  free  from 
quartz  as  gold  in  the  rock  can  be. 

I  started  back,  astounded — this,  in  the 
worthless  mine  ! — it  was  simply  incredi- 
ble. "  Where  —  where  does  it  come 
from  ?"  I  gasped. 

"  Here,  man,  here  ;  what's  up  ? " 

"But — I  know — that  is — you  said  it 
had  pinched  out." 

"  Yep,  I  did — en'  it  had  ;  this  is  a  new 
thing  —  it's  a  pocket  of  gold,  mind, 
en'  mebbe  more  in  further,  en'  Billy 
was  follerin'  a  pesky  little  silver  lead." 
Then,  in  an  altered  tone,  that  sounded 


just  a  trifle  sad  and  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued, as  if  to  himself,  "  The  mine  is 
rich — the  'Son's  Own  '  is  rich  in  gold." 
He  sat  down  heavily.  We  were  silent, 
so  silent  that  I  heard  the  lame  coyote 
panting,  and  lapping  at  his  mended  leg. 

"  You're  tired,  Lull ;  better  lock  up 
and  go  home  for  the  night,"  said  I. 

"I  ain't  tired,"  he  answered,  wearily, 
"but  I  guess  we'd  better  go.  But  look 
here,  Dudley,"  and  he  flamed  up,  as  a 
knot  in  the  grate  flames  up,  just  before 
graying  off  to  ashes,  "  if  ary  a  word  of 
this  gits  out  by  yer  tellin',  I'll  twist  yer 
foot  off  an'  plug  yer  mouth  forever  with 
it,  ye  hear  ? — Come  on,  Hallie." 

There  he  paused  to  look  at  Hallie, 
the  end  of  whose  chain  he  held.  "  I've 
got  a  notion  to  leave  yeh,"  said  he. 
"  Yer  gitfin'  too  fat  to  carry,  an'  yer  a 
hang  sight  too  lame  to  hoof  it  down. 
Yep,  I  guess  ye'd  better  stay  an'  come 
home  to-morry.  Yeh  don't  mind — hey, 
Hallie  ?  Here's  a  bite  to  chew  on. 
Good-night,  Hallie." 

{To  be  Concluded  in  November.) 
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1 H  E  only  human 
beings  I  met,  after 
leaving  Brignolles 
and  riding  for 
hours  over  its  deserted 
roads,  were  divided  be- 
tween road-menders  and 
lazy  drivers.  An  intel- 
ligent, information- 
offering  sign -board 
would  seem  more  than 
human,  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  your  anxiously  questioning 
eyes,  accurate  answers  would  appear 
on  its  smiling  face  of  truthful  blue. 

Beyond  a  green  valley,  as  I  came 
down  on  the  level  white  road  again, 
there  in  the  distance  the  town  of  Aix 
was  seen  "  green- walled  by  the  hills  of 
France."  The  graceful,  ornate,  taper- 
ing spires  of  the  churches,  and  huge 
bat-like  sails  of  windmills  appeared 
most  attractively  to  me,  after  my  all- 
day's  ride  over  this  last  most  deserted 
of  lonely  roads. 

Aix-en-Provence  with  its  environs  is 
an  ideal  old  French  town.     In  its  largfe, 


open  square,  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
a  fountain  is  seen  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Venus.  In  the  water  beneath 
her,  beautifully  carved  dolphins  in  mar- 
ble were  seemingly  swimming,  while 
from  their  uplifted  mouths  jets  of  water 
fell  downward  after  describing  graceful 
curves  in  the  air. 

A  long,  broad  avenue,  above  which 
trees  of  huge  size  interweaved  their  far- 
reaching  branches,  led  from  this  fount- 
ain down  and  through  the  center  of 
the  town.  Just  as  I  arrived,  I  heard  the 
shrill  notes  of  French  horns.  Suddenly 
around  the  corner  a  regiment  of  French 
soldiers  appeared,  headed  by  a  band  of 
cornets. 

The  next  morning  being  rainy,  I  had 
to  remain,  not  unwillingly,  at  Aix.  My 
steps  fortunately  led  me,  aimlessly  walk- 
ing, up  to  the  garrison,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  French 
conscripts  were  drilled.  The  strictest 
of  martinets,  with  his  moustache  curled 
in  conscious  importance,  was  showing  a 
group  of  fourteen  linen-trousered  and 
"  blousered  "  (prospective)  French  gen- 
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erals  how  : — to  advance  three  steps — 
thrust — retire — right  about  face  and 
thrust  again. 

This  manceuver  was  shown  by  means 
of  a  small  wooden  wand  ;  with  a  similar 
one  each  pupil  had  been  armed.  I 
quickly  understood  why  no  pointed 
bayonets  were  allowed  these  embryo 
generals,  when  I  saw  them  attempt  to 
follow  the  mathematical  evolutions  of 
their  preceptor. 

It  was  a  picture  suggesting  a  dainty 
skirt-dancer  trying  to  teach  baby  hippo- 
potami to  pirouette.  After  an  hour's 
instruction,  when  a  glimmering  gleam 
of  faint  comprehension  had  been  ob- 
tained by  this  squad,  my  teacher — my 
idol  of  grace  and  agility — my  beau-ideal 
of  a  French  officer,  now  showed  these 
pupils  this  warlike  example  : 

In  three  crouching,  catlike  jump's, 
he,  with  a  quick  turn  on  the  third  jump, 
deliberately  kicked  in  the  air  where  an 
imaginary  enemy's  face  would  have 
been.  My  disgust  at  his  actions  was 
dispelled  by  the  attempts  of  the  awk- 
ward squad's  execution  of  this  noble 
mode  of  attack. 

Only  one  man  escaped  a  kicking  that 
day  from  his  fellow-conscripts.  He  had 
been  locked  up  early  that  morning  be- 
fore this  drill  occurred.  I  am  afraid  I 
was  not  popular  with  that  French  officer. 
He  noticed  I  was  laughing,  and  ordering 
his  recruits  to  "right  about,  wheel,"  he 
marched  themoff  at  a  double-quick  step, 
and  left  America  alone  on  the  field. 

As  I  returned  I  met  this  "  gentleman 
of  France  "  going  out  presumably  for  a 
drive  with  his  wife.  "  It's  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  carriage  holds  only 
one  person  comfortably."  Madame 
walks,  and,  of  course,  the  head  of  the 
family  couldn't  be  seen  carrying  bundles, 
so  the  wife  not  only  walks  meekly  behind, 
but  carries  packages  besides.  "  The  ex- 
pression of  the  donkey  is  apologetic  for 
his  master's  discourtesy."  This  is  what 
Baedeker  would  say,  but  doesn't.  So  I 
kindly  ask  your  indulgence  for  his  fault. 

That  afternoon,  in  talking  with  my 
landlord,  I  remarked  :  "  The  strict  dis- 
cipline of  the  French  army  must  make 
excellent  soldiers  of  them." 

"  The  future  will  best  answer  that," 
said  my  prophetic  landlord. 

His  reply  explained  the  seemingly 
untiring  and  ever  present  stimulus  for 
this  continual  drilling  of  troops. 

The  ceaseless  orsfanizino-  and  march- 


ing of  the  French  troops  cannot  be 
realized  unless  you  are  in  or  near  a  gar- 
rison town. 

After  my  day's  rest  at  Aix  I  started 
early  the  next  morning  for  Aries.  No 
longer  did  my  road  seem  of  such  per- 
fection that  from  its  superb  condition 
you  could  identify  France.  It  was  very 
poorly  kept,  and,  as  hitherto  my  roads' 
averages  had  been  so  high,  a  strong 
contrast  like  that  offered  by  the  present 
ill-kept  road  was  most  pronounced. 
The  route  led  me  alongside  fields  of 
miserable,  stubbly  ground,  that  properly 
should  have  been  used  only  for  pastur- 
ing wooden  animals. 

Silhouetted  against  the  sky,  at  my 
right  hand,  could  be  seen  the  low-lying 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees.  These  mount- 
ains seemed  to  intimate  their  decided 
contempt  for  the  poor,  miserable  country, 
lying  beneath  them  by  proudly  with- 
drawing. 

Villages,  consisting  of  one  hotel  which 
headed  a  row  of  diminutive  houses, 
would  be  ridden  through  and  gladly 
left  behind.  Out  again  on  the  deserted 
road,  each  mile  seemed  even  less  inter- 
esting than  its  predecessor. 

You  remember  the  proverb,  "  It  never 
rains  but  it  pours."  I  had  been  think- 
ing that  my  cup  of  discontent,  already 
filled  with  disgust  at  the  road,  needed 
only  a  rainy  day  to  make  it  overflow, 
when,  on  looking  up,  I  noticed  dark 
rain-clouds  descending  from  the  Pyre- 
nees. The  angry  mountains'  gray  mes- 
sengers rolled  down,  and  then  a  breeze 
began  blowing  gently  from  the  south. 

"  This  is  delightful  ;  if  it  will  keep  on 
blowing  it  will  not  only  cool  me,  but 
push  me  forward  on  my  road  at  the 
same  time,"  I  said.  After  I  had  ridden 
about  three  miles  my  balmy  breeze  be- 
came a  steady,  whirling  blow.  In  its 
new  strength  I  bowed  low  to  it,  and 
pushed  hard  on  my  pedals. 

On  I  rode,  while  that  steady  wind  be- 
came stronger  and  stronger,  causing  me 
to  bendlower  and  lower,  until  I  must  have 
resembled  a  hedgehog  on  a  bicycle.  The 
resemblance  was  not  in  my  appearance 
alone,  but  in  my  pugnacious  feelings 
also.  I  pushed  harder  on  the  pedals, 
and  rode  on.  Glancing  ahead,  I  could 
dimly  see  a  flat,  almost  treeless  country 
extending  away  for  miles.  Just  above 
the  road,  little  clouds  of  dust  were 
whirling  round  and  round.  The  tall, 
cone  shaped  poplar  trees,  looking  down 
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delightedly  upon  this  dusty  polka,  nod- 
ded their  branches  in  approbation  of 
these  tireless  dancing  children  of  the 
wind. 

When,  without  breaking  a  pedal,  I 
reached  this  haven  of  poplar  trees  I 
quickly  dismounted,  feeling  like  sav- 
agely shaking  my  fist  at  the  dusty  road. 

Traced  upon  paper  my  route  would 
have  been  a  succession  of  circumflex 
accents  described  in  magnificent  curves. 
I  would  start,  would  be  blown  back  and 
would  finally  retreat  to  the  angles  rep- 
resented by  the  poplar  trees,  my  sole 
refuge  from  this  gale. 

I  remarked,  dolefully:  "Four  miles 
more  of  this.  No  place  to  rest;  even  a 
hill  would  be  welcome.  I  wouldn't  mind 
the  climb  up,  as  then  I  could  revenge 
myself  on  this  blowing,  howling  wind, 
by  triumphantly  coasting  down,  riding 
through  and  over  it." 

Tired  out  at  last  by  Father  ^Eolus,  I 
dismounted,  and  rested  and  recuperated 
myself — by  walking. 

I  pushed  my  wheel  ahead.  When  I 
was  not  keeping  the  front  wheel  from 
being  blown  too  much  to  one  side  I 
would  be  holding  on  to  the  saddle  in 
order  to  keep  the  hind  wheel  from 
swerving  ;  and  bowing  my  head  to  the 
elements  I  trudged  on — sometimes  for- 
ward— on  my  pleasure  trip  ! 

Clouds  of  dust,  eddying  around  me 
and  my  wheel,  not  only  covered  me,  but 
they  seemed  strangely  fascinated  by  my 
bicycle  chain.  They  clung  to  it  so  per- 
sistently that  both  seemed  linked  to- 
gether. The  new  delight  of  pushing  a 
wheel  with  a  clogged  chain  was  added 
to  my  other  enjoyments. 

The  foreign  gear-case  I  had  reviled 
as  an  awkward,  heavy,  laced  absurdity, 
I  would  have  given  jewels  for  now  ;  and 
too  late  I  appreciated  its  many  advan- 
tages for  dusty  roads  like  the  present 
blue-ribboned  specimen  before  me.  As 
is  customary  with  us  miserable  sinners, 
visions  of  the  magnificent,  smooth,  sunny 
roads  of  Italy,  along  the  Riviera,  now 
suggested  themselves  to  me,  making 
this  bleak,  dreary  landscape  all  the  more 
distasteful. 

I  uttered,  pleadingly:  "  If  this  wind 
would  only  let  me  alone  for  a  single 
hour."  Instead,  it  blew  harder  and 
harder,  and  I  became  so  disgusted  that 
I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself.  It  seemed 
as  though  some  fiend  had  tied  a  cord  to 
the  rear  wheel  of  my  bicycle,  and  every 


foot  forward    I    pushed,  the  tormentor 
behind  would  pull  me  slowly  back. 

I  registered  this  vow  :  "  If  I  ever  get 
to  a  quiet,  calm  place  again,  away  from 
this  blinding,  dusty,  howling,  useless 
wind,  I  will  spend  my  time  and  money 
in  obtaining  signal-men,  to  be  placed 
on  every  road  leading  to  this  spot  as  a 
center,  in  order  to  warn  all  travelers  to 
avoid  it  as  they  would  the  plague  !  " 

In  the  archives  wherein  the  history 
of  the  town  of  Aries  is  written,  the  fol- 
lowing account  appears  on  page  four- 
eleven-forty-four  : 

"  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  in  the  month  of  April,  the 
staid  and  conservative  inhabitants  of 
this  peaceful  town  were  almost  startled 
by  what  appeared  to  be  the  figure  of  a 
camel  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  drew  nearer 
and  was  seen  to  be  on  wheels  !  It  finally 
stopped  in  front  of  the  excellent  hotel 
kept  by  our  worthy  citizeness,  Mme. 
Pompon,  and  spoke  !  In  a  low  but  dis- 
tinct funereal  voice  it  requested  :  '  The 
largest  bathtub  !  and  two  beaters  of 
carpets.'  It  then  explained  that  the 
first  was  for  itself,  or  himself  —  the 
clothes-beaters  for  his  bicycle  suit  !  " 

Needless  to  say  I  was  that  dromedary, 
and  if  I  have  made  a  page  in  history, 
should  be  content  to  forget  my  dusty 
tribulations. 

The  next  day  the  banging  of  the 
shutters  against  my  window  made  it 
known  that  my  friend,  the  wind,  had 
discovered  me  and  dared  me  "  to  come 
out  around  the  corner  !  "  I  rejoined  : 
"  You  be  blowed  !  "  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  I  tried  to  dream  myself  away 
to  Tartarin's  Tarascon,  which  is  only 
fifteen  miles  from  Aries,  but  my 
troubles  were  too  real  to  approach 
fiction,   even  in  dreams. 

When  I  finally  appeared  I  asked  the 
landlady  what  her  opinion  was  about 
the  weather. 

Her  answer,  with  the  usual  body,  arm 
and  hand  gesticulations,  was  : 

"  She  thought  it  must  stop,  as  it  had 
been  blowing  for  a  week;  and  to-morrow 
would  assuredly  be  fine  and  balmy." 

The  wind,  by  keeping  up  its  blowing 
around  corners,  gathered  new  strength 
to  punish  any  victims  that  might  ap 
pear.  The  inhabitants,  from  previous 
experiences,  knew  too  much  to  venture 
forth  ;  accordingly  it  was  only  the  un- 
sophisticated seekers  after  knowledge 
who    were    visible.      Near   my  hotel  I 
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found,  after  several  Graeco  -  Roman 
struggles  with  the  wind,  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

At  dinner  that  night  I  met  three  Eng- 
lishmen. I  had  already  met  one  of  them 
that  afternoon — we  had  collided  at  the 
corner  of  two  windy  streets.  Each 
having  his  head  down,  had  not  seen  the 
other  approaching. 

They  grimly  and  quite  sadly  said  : 

"  We've  been  waiting  here — er — try- 
ing to  wear  out  this  wind  for — er — three 
days,  but  now — don't  you  know — it  has 
worn  us  out — you  know — and  we're  go- 
ing to  take  the  train  to-morrow.  Won't 
you  accompany  us  ?" 

My  decision  in  regard  to  taking  the 
train  was  :  If  it  blew  in  the  morning  I 
bravely  would  wheel  to  the  station, 
and  ride  with  my  friends  as  far  as  Cette. 
That  journey  would  bring  me  once  more 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  I  would 
be  free  from  this  most  annoying,  speed- 
prohibiting  ill-wind. 

The  next  morning  was,  if  anything, 
more  blowy  and  dusty  than  the  preced- 
ing day. 

I  walked  and  rode  to  the  station,  gave 
my  bicycle  to  the  porter,  who  handed 
me  a  receipt,  saying  : 

"There  is  no  charge  on  bicycles." 

The  railroads  of  the  Old  World  here 
score  a  point  over  some  of  the  more 
conservative  of  the  New.  This  porter 
earned  his  fee  by  carefully  placing  my 


wheel  in  a  luggage-van,  and  I  walked 
back  and  entered  my  stuffy,  hack-like 
railroad-compartment. 

I  was  conscious-stricken,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  The  train  carried  my  wheel 
and  me  (of  less  importance)  out  of 
Aries,  then  along  by  the  carriage-road. 
With  most  comfortable  complacency  I 
now  watched  the  wind  blow  twigs,  dust, 
and  scraps  of  paper  along  the  road, 
venting  its  fury  on  them  instead  of  on 
me.  Seated  in  a  railway  carriage  I  was 
escaping  its  untiring  attacks. 

That  demon,  ignorant  of  my  flight, 
was  practicing  new  tricks,  waiting  until 
I  should  appear  on  my  wheel  before  he 
resorted  to  his  most  fiendish  specialties. 

I  now  experienced,  being  a  railroad 
passenger,  the  disgraceful  sensation  of 
being  dependent  upon  a  French  engi- 
neer ;  of  stopping  when  he  wished,  go- 
ing fast  or  slow  as  his  fancy  dictated. 
His  vagaries  made  me  wish  many  times 
for  my  independent  bicycle,  but  I  was 
powerless  and  pedalless. 

I  was  consoled  somewhat  by  finding 
the  country  which  we  rode  through  the 
same  flat,  monotonous  plains  of  dusty 
pasture-land,  similar  to  that  which  I 
had  been  blown  along — and  sometimes 
over — the  previous  day. 

Upon  arriving  at  Cette  I  went  first  to 
the  luggage-van,  gave  up  my  receipt, 
and  got  my  bicycle.  I  was  my  own 
master  again. 
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With  most  aristocratic  leisure  I  en- 
joyed my  breakfast  the  next  morning", 
while  my  English  friends  were  frantic- 
ally "using  their  watches  for  spoons,  in 
vain  attempts  to  eat  and  catch  their 
train  at  the  same  time. 

No  such  worry  for  me  now.  I  didn't 
care  whether  the  engineer  was  drunk 
or  sober  •  whether  trains  arrived  or 
never  departed  ;  whether  cars  crawling 
into  the  station  appeared  crowded  or 
empty. 

I  had  my  bicycle,  and  the  road  was 
awaiting  me. 

My  next  proposed  stop  was  Narbonne. 
My  white  route,  which  wound  in  and 
out,  following  the  broken  line  of  the 
coast,  was  invariably  in  most  excellent 
condition,  and  riding  became  pleasure. 
Leaving  the  coast,  after  following  it 
for  some  miles,  I  turned  inland,  taking 
the  road  to  Agde,  where  I  feared  I 
should  have  to  take  my  final  views 
of  the  never-tiring,  always  -  inspiring 
Mediterranean. 

Passing  Beziers  and  Agde,  the  road 
still  good,  I  again  found  my  blue  sign- 
posts, like  friendly  coachers,  along  the 
road,  telling  me  I  must  still  ride  thirty 
kilometres  before  reaching  Narbonne, 
which,  in  a  direct  line,  is  at  a  distance 
of  only  five  miles,  or  eight  kilometres, 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  intervening  road  being  a  succes- 


sion of  low,  groveling,  barren  plains, 
with  no  view  of  either  mountains  or  sea, 
was  silently  condemned. 

Before  you  enter  the  town  proper,  in 
crossing  the  river  Aude,  you  plainly  see, 
high  up  on  the  hills,  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions that  have  been  standing  since 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks. 

The  usual  broad,  shady  street,  with 
fountains  in  the  center,  lead  you  into 
the  town  ;  and  then,  following  the  Canal 
de  la  Robino,  which  connects  it  with 
the  Mediterranean,  you  find  quite  a 
beautiful  public  square,  and  a  busy  set 
of  people.  The  general  impression 
given  to  a  stranger  is  that  these  people 
have  only  one  life  to  live,  and  are  going 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A  theatre  and  public  gardens  evi- 
denced their  amusements.  Their  ardent 
zeal  in  business  and  trade  seemed 
spurred  and  incited  by  the  maxim : 
The  greater  the  business,  the  greater 
the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  the 
profits. 

Thirty  miles  separate  Carcassonne 
from  Narbonne  by  railroad.  By  car- 
riage-road I  should  judge  it  to  be  at 
least  fifty-five.  The  road  is  level,  hence 
the  scenery  is  quite  fiat  and  uninterest- 
ing, being  a  succession  of  plains,  which 
are  distinctly  rural,  and  nothing  else. 

The  river  Aude,  on  the  right,  gives  to 
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one  a  feeling  of  companj7,  as  its  waters, 
flowing  tranquilly  along,  impart  a  little 
life  to  the  otherwise  almost  deadly  sur- 
roundings. Stolid  peasants  working  in 
the  fields  made  bits  suggestive  of  Jules 
Breton's  pictures,  as  well  as  bright  col- 
ors in  the  landscape. 

The  women  work  on  even  terms 
with  the  men,  in  hoeing,  planting  and 
even  in  holding  the  plough.  They  look 
up  for  a  moment  from  their  work  at 
you  as  you  pass  by,  wave  a  friendly 
welcome  to  you,  and  then  patiently  bow 
down  over  their  work  again.  It  is  well 
for  our  new  women  that  they  are  not 
compelled  to  so  thoroughly  till  their 
broadened  field. 

This  journey's  commencement  was 
decidedly  unlike  the  dreary,  windy 
plains  of  the  country  around  Aries,  the 
memory  of  which  would  at  such  times 
seem  like  a  frightful  drove  of  mares 
of  the  night  that  would  not  pass. 

The  creamy-white  walls  of  the  little 
town  of  Moux  were  lazily  blinking  at 
the  sun  as  I  rode  along  by  them  ;  and 
by  inquiry  I  finally  reached  a  little  hotel, 
vine  covered,  with  little  round  tables 
like  checkers  on  legs,  served  by  bus- 
tling little  waiters,  who  carried  tiny 
little  drinks  to  thirsty  little  inhabitants. 

After  my  dejeuner,  consisting  first  of 
strawberries  with  rich  cream,  then  of 
broiled  chicken  and  salad,  served  "  al 
fresco,"  amidst  charming  table  sur- 
roundings which  gave  added  zest  to 
these  dainties,  I  sat  sipping  my  coffee 
and  "  puffed  my  cares  away." 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  some  months 
after  this,  from  a  Western  lady,  when  I 
had  asked  her  if  they  dined  "  al 
fresco '  as  I  did,  at  Moux,  that  they 
"  just  missed  Al  Frescow  ;  he  had  left 
that  morning." 

The  rays  of  the  sun  had  been  unusu- 
ally strong  that  day,  and  owing  to  the 
continuous  heat,  I  was  compelled  to 
wait  until  the  cool  breezes  of  the  after- 
noon had  somewhat  moderated  this  uni- 
versal glare  before  I  started.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  better  to  rest 
between  half  past  eleven  and  four 
o'clock,  and  not  attempt  to  ride  over 
these  shadeless  roads. 

Again  my  southern,  sunny  route  was 
along  by  the  river.  The  song  of  the 
tumbling  current  in  its  ceaseless  hurry- 
ing suggested  Baedeker's  prosy  de- 
scription of  Carcassonne,  which,  care- 
fully read  while  resting  at  Moux,  now 


came   rhythmically    bubbling   into   my 
mind  : 

"  The  fortifications  of  Carcassonne 
Are  the  most  formidable — bar  none. 
Seek  in  vain  through  the  centuries 
From  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixth, 
For  a  view  more  curious, 
Save  in  the  regions  of  the  Styx. 
A  lofty-towering  citadel,  hills  surround  ; 
Topped  by  massive  walls,  and  fifty  towers 
round." 

"  That  is  worth  riding  for,"  I  said,  and 
leaning  forward  and  bending  my  head, 
I  joined  the  noble  army  of  scorchers. 

It  is  most  impressive,  when  you  sud- 
denly see  the  situation  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  which  are  known  under 
the  one  name  of  Carcassonne. 

The  lower  town  ;  the  Cite  higher  up, 
perched  on  a  hill,  grandly  crowning' 
these  heights  with  protecting  walls 
on  walls  of  fortifications;  the.  unique 
round  towers,  like  giant  generals  (I 
didn't  count  them  ;  I  believe  Baedeker, 
even  if  he  is  a  redcoat),  rise  most  ma- 
jestically above  the  walls. 

There  is  always  a  feeling  at  such 
times  of  keen  regret  that  you  could  not 
have  lived  and  seen  the  people  in  the 
times  these  grand  old  ruins  so  mutely 
tell  of  in  their  fallen  dignity. 

Living  now  you  see  only  pettiness  in 
the  lives  of  these  villagers,  who  are 
merely  inhabitants  of  the  town,  nothing 
more  ;  and  this  compels  you  to  admire 
and  venerate  (a  verb  fast  becoming  ob- 
solete) the  greatness  and  sterling  worth 
of  those  heroes  in  the  knightly  times  ! 

The  ubiquitous  presence  of  the 
French  soldier — sergeant,  corporal,  cap- 
tain and  major-general — is  impressed 
very  strongly  upon  you,  after  you  ar- 
rive at  Carcassonne,  when  you  begin  to 
try  and  understand  something  about  the 
people  and  place. 

"  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war," 
must  be  worked  in  parti-colored  worsted 
mottoes  hanging  on  the  walls  in  every 
Carcassonnean  parlor. 

Soldiers  walking — I  mean  strutting — 
three  abreast ;  in  stature  they  are  small, 
but  in  conceit  at  the  universal  admira- 
tion which  is  given  to  them,  their  size 
is  colossal.  Bicycling  soldiers  in  uni- 
form were  wheeling  along,  generally 
carrying  their  sharp  -  pointed  sabres 
strapped  parallel  with  the  wheel's  frame, 
and  projecting  beyond  their  handle-bars. 
The  amount  of  deference  shown,  and 
space  given,  by  other  bicyclists  riding 
toward   these  swords,  in   delicate    con- 
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sideration,  almost  out-Frenched  French- 
men ! 

If  you  dared  to  laugh  it  might  cause 
trouble  ;  but  at  times  it  is  hard  to  con- 
trol your  face  when  they  suddenly  ap- 
pear riding  toward  you,  in  their  dwarfish 
solemnity.  Their  pedals  are  very  short, 
and  their  thin  little  red  legs  very  much 
bent ;  and  with  their  tall  regimental 
caps,  they  remind  you  of  childish  experi- 
ences of  toy  monkeys  on  sticks,  who 
were  ever  climbing  upward  in  their 
quick,  grasshopperish  jumps. 

That  afternoon,  during  my  unofficial 
survey  of  the  city,  I  observed,  even  in 
walking,  quite  a  steady  breeze  had  com- 
menced, the  demon  mistral  was  again 
close  on  my  heels. 

Next  morning,  hoping  against  hope, 
I  stealthily  tried  to  escape,  when  with  a 
roar  of  joy  I  was  caught  once  more  in  its 
encircling  arms.  The  mistral,  with  its 
swift  currents  of  blinding  wind,  buffeted 
me  as  I  came  around  corners  ;  then  lulled 
me  into  a  false  security  until  I  arrived 
at  the  next  turn  of  the  street.  Was  I 
condemned  always  to  play  a  bicycle-fly 
to  this  most  enormous  spider  ? 

I  muttered,  "  Once  I  get  outside  of  the 
town,  it  may  leave  me."  And  like  a 
mischievous  child  I  pushed  on. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  cross  the  bridge 
between  the  town  and  river,  to  be  sure 
of  my  route,  I  asked  a  worthy  citizen  : 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  Toulouse  ?  " 

He  replied  seriously  : 

"  That's  the  way.  But  you  cannot  go 
there.     The  mistral  has  arrived." 

"Yes,  I  know;  I  brought  it  along  with 
me.  Nothing  appears  to  be  wrong  about 
my  wheel;  only  an  accident  to  that  can 
delay  me"  I  replied,  decisively. 

"Oh,  no,  no — this  mistral.  Please, 
m'sieur,  delay  your  departure." 

I  looked  down  upon  him,  sternly — that 
is,  as  sternly  as  I  could,  clouds  of  dust 
continually  whirling  around,  between 
and  over  us,  almost  concealing  him. 

"  My  name  is  Excelsior;  consult  the 
poem  and  you'll  see  why  I  bid  you 
good-day.  Fare  thee  well,"  and  I  rode  on. 

By  bending  double,  and  pedaling  as 
rapidly  as  my  gear  enabled  me,  I  finally 
got  out  of  his  sight  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  when  I  met  two  bicyclists  coming 
back  on  the  road  I  was  about  to  enter. 
They  looked  at  me,  then  laughed,  as 
they  both  cried  out  : 

"  Not  possible  to-day.  You  must  re- 
turn to  your  good  wife." 


I  scorned  to  reply,  but  as  I  turned  a 
curve  I  saw  before  m.e  quite  an  ascent  ; 
and  through  clouds  of  sand  and  dust 
two  more  bicyclists  driven  headlong  by 
the  wind. 

They  stopped  when  I  reached  them, 
and  showed  me  how  useless  it  was  to 
attempt  to  proceed. 

"  We  made  four  miles  in  four  hours 
against  this  wind.  We've  returned  in 
twenty  minutes.  You  cannot  get  any- 
where to-day.  Better  ride  back  with  us," 
they  called,  as  they  wheeled  away. 

I  bowed  my  head  to  fate,  also  to  their 
advice.  "My  name  was  Excelsior,"  I 
murnmred,  in  a  faint  voice,  almost  in 
tears.  I  reluctantly  turned  my  wheel, 
remounted,  and  was  instantly  carried 
back  by  the  wind  to  the  steps  of  my 
hotel.     The  mistral  had  conquered. 

At  Carcassonne  I  found  a  letter  await- 
ing me,  which  would  necessitate  my  be- 
ing at  Biarritz  sooner  than  I  had  in- 
tended. My  bicycling  clothes,  although 
almost  new  when  I  started,  were  getting 
decidedly  Rip  Van  Winklish.  My  shoes 
couldn't  have  saved  their  soles,  as  they 
had  lost  them,  not  backsliding,  but  ped- 
aling against  the  mistral. 

All  these  considerations — with  the 
mistral  grinning  at  me  from  the  top  of 
my  trials — determined  me  to  take  the 
cars  to  Tarbes. 

Not  only  at  Tarbes  did  the  train  stop, 
but  also,  thanks  be  to  the  sun,  the  puff- 
ing mistral.  Another  explanation  for 
this  must  have  been  that  my  tormentor, 
seeing  some  other  bicyclists  starting  out, 
and  mindful  of  "  the  more  the  merrier 
to  worry,"  departed  in  pursuit  of  new 
victims. 

Between  Tarbes  and  Pau  the  road 
leaves  the  flat,  sandy  plain,  and  you  as- 
cend very  gradually  but  steadily  until 
you  are  riding  in  a  most  mountainous 
and  heavily  wooded  region.  The  novelty 
of  such  surroundings  made  this  one  of 
the  pleasantest  parts  of  my  inland  ride. 

The  oak,  fir,  and  poplar  trees  rising 
in  ridges  until  they  clothe  the  entire 
mountain-sides  in  living  greens,  suggest 
to  an  American  memories  of  his  own 
Adirondacks. 

Between  these  hills  the  railroad's  steel 
ribbon  glistens  in  the  sunlight.  Hark  ! 
It's  the  sound  of  the  approaching  train. 
Now  it  crosses  the  valley,  slowly  as- 
cends, and  entering  the  woody  hill  dis- 
appears, but  reveals  its  course  in  misty 
white    flaes   which    rise    in    cloudlike 
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smoke.  There  in  the  distance  it  issues 
from  the  woods  again  with  its  tolling 
bell  ;  thankfully  you  cheer  it,  almost 
hearing  it  say  to  you  :  "  Follow  on. 
All's  well !  " 

The  Mecca  of  all  pilgrims  to-day — 
Lourdes — fully  compensates  you  for  all 
your  labor  and  trouble  in  reaching  that 
most  wonderful  realization  of  a  dream. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  peasant  -girl, 
Bernadette  Soubirous,  little  thought  her 
declaration  that  a  vision  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  appeared  to  her,  and  re- 
quested that  a  shrine  be  established  for 
her  worship,  would  result  in  the  present 
magnificent  church  and  grotto. 

Lourdes  has  almost  a  divine  appear- 
ance. The  blue  waters  of  the  river  Gave 
du  Pau  flow  beneath.  The  projecting 
hills,  surmounted  by  an  ancient  castle, 
guard  its  entrance,  while  the  church 
basilica  appears  most  impressively  in 
its  glittering  white  against  the  living 
greens  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

"The  Church  of  the  Rosary"  you 
approach  by  ascending  two  flights  of 
marble  steps;  then  the  rotunda-shaped 
church  is  seen,  supported  by  marble 
arcades  rising  majestically,  grandly, 
above  you,  almost  demanding  in  their 
solemnity  your  silent  worship. 

Below,  close  by  the  river,  is  the  Grotto. 
It  is  honored  by  containing  the  statue, 
which  is  dressed  in  pure  white  silken 
robes  and  blue  scarf,  just  as  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  the  religiously  inspired 
Joan  of  Arc  of  Lourdes — Bernadette 
Soubirous. 

The  thousands  of  crutches  that  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  grotto  seem  to  prove 
that  some  articles  can  be  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful.  Their  purpose  as  crutch- 
es being  taken  away  when  their  owners 
were  miraculously  cured,  they  could 
still  be  used  as  ornaments,  which  mutely 
told,  not  only  of  their  former  usefulness, 
but  the  gratitude  of  the  cured. 

Imagine  the  scene  here  twenty  years 


ago  !  Accompanied  by  the  singing  of 
the  white-robed  choir-boys,  the  tones  of 
the  deep-mouthed  organ,  and  the  swing- 
ing of  incense  lamps,  thirty  -  and  -  five 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  presided  over 
by  the  scarlet  -  robed  Cardinal,  were 
present  to  officiate  in  the  ceremony  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Papal 
Nuncio  crowned  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
which  stands  in  the  basilica. 

As  I  rode  by  I  heard  the  jubilant 
music  of  a  grand  march  resound  within 
the  vast  cathedral.  The  full  rich  tones 
of  the  organ  were  gloriously  supple- 
mented by  the  high  soprano  voices  of  a 
boy -choir.  The  doors  of  the  church 
swung  outward.  A  procession  headed 
by  altar-boys  swinging  lamps  of  incense 
from  side  to  side,  appeared.  These 
white  -  gowned  acolytes  were  followed 
by  dark  -  robed  priests  in  somber 
browns,  blues,  and  grays.  Great  waxen 
candles,  with  their  lights  reaching 
high  above  these  priests'  heads,  were 
carried  by  them  as  they  slowly  marched 
forth.  Then — those  angels  of  earth — 
choir-boys  in  white  vestments,  singing. 
These  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
Bishops,  who  came  slowly  forth,  devoutly 
praying,  bending  their  heads  adorned 
with  miters.  They  wore  robes  of  white 
silk,  richly  embroidered  in  gold. 

Many  villagers  could  be  seen  bare- 
headed, hat  in  hand,  kneeling  by  the 
roadside,  praying  as  the  procession 
passed.  These  peasants  were  seemingly 
unconscious  of  everything  earthly,  as 
they  gazed  with  awestruck  eyes  upon 
those  figures  which,  ever  issuing  from 
the  candle  -  illumined  church,  seemed 
almost  like  a  procession  in  Paradise  to 
them.  The  air  was  incense-laden.  The 
light  from  hundreds  of  candles  gave 
brilliancy  to  the  gold  and  jeweled  orna- 
ments and  embroidery  on  the  priestly 
robes,  while  rising  clear  and  pure  above 
all,  the  trained  voices  of  the  boy- choir 
sang  a  hymn  of  joy  and  gladness. 
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URING 
the  lawn- 
tennis 
season 
just  ended, 
American  play- 
ers have  won 
the  greatest  in- 
ternational vic- 
tory in  the  an- 
nals  of  the 
sport.  For 
many  years  the 
general  impres- 
sion prevailed 
that  our  British 
cousins  were  a 
full  step,  and 
perhaps  two, 
ahead  of  us  in 
this  game  ;  and 
such  desultory  encounters  as  had  taken 
place  between  representative  players 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
tended  to  bear  out  this  theory. 

In  order  to  measure  the  results  of  the 
season's  matches,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
back  at  previous  encounters  of  this 
kind.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Richard  Sears,  Dr.  James  D wight  and 
the  Clark  brothers  went  abroad  to  play 
in  1883,  1884  and  1885,  the  highest  hon- 
or attained  was  the  ranking  of  Dwight 


tenth  among  English  players  in  1885, 
fifteen  and  one  bisque  below  W.  Ren- 
shaw,  the  champion  of  the  year. 

The  first  foreign  expert  of  quality 
who  visited  our  courts  was  E.  G.  Meers, 
who  played  at  Newport  in  1889.  Though 
Meers  was  then  ranked  among  the  first 
ten  British  experts,  he  was  fully  fifteen 
below  the  champion  of  the  year;  and 
yet  he  managed  to  earn  his  way  into 
the  semi-final  round  of  our  champion- 
ship, and  was  beaten  by  Campbell  only 
after  a  five-set  match. 

Campbell,  the  champion  then,  went 
abroad  in  1892,  but  only  second-class 
English  players  were  numbered  among 
his  victims.  But  Campbell's  net  tactics 
were  very  new  and  undeveloped  then  ; 
his  style  of  play  was  a  peculiar  one,  and 
many  were  convinced  that  Hovey,  Ho- 
bart,  or  E.  L.  Hall,  the  other  cracks  of 
the  year,  whose  skill  was  more  evenly 
developed,  would  have  met  with  more 
success. 

When  it  was  arranged  for  Pirn  and 
Mahony  to  play  in  the  West  Newton 
"  round  robin  "  tournament  in  the  spring 
of  1895,  American  enthusiasts  had  high 
hopes  for  better  results.  Pim  was  then 
champion  of  All  England,  and,  indeed, 
is  still  said  by  the  foreigners  to  be  the 
greatest  player  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Mahony's    standing,    too,    was    of    the 
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highest  then,  and  he  won  the  English 
championship  only  one  year  later.  Al- 
though the  foreigners  made  a  clean 
sweep,  taking  both  first  and  second 
prizes,  and  losing  only  one  match  to  the 
Americans,  the  results  of  this  tourna- 
ment lessened  the  gap  between  our  best 
and  theirs. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  English  players 
prefer  a  high  bound  to  a  low  one.  They 
complained  constantly  that  our  grass 
courts  were  too  soft  for  them,  and  Ma- 
hony  declared  that  the  earth  courts  at 
West  Newton  were  nearer  like  the  Eng- 
lish courts  than  those  at  Newport  and 
Longwood.  "  I  like  the  court  as  hard 
as  nails,"  said  Eaves,  too,  "  so  the  ball 
will  jump  up  in  front  of  me." 

Although  earth  courts  are  not  used 
abroad,  the  foreign  cracks  are  used  to 
covered  board  courts  and  asphalt  and 
cement,  at  home,  at  Cannes  and  in 
the  Riviera,  where  they  play  during 
the  winter.  When  they  came  over  for 
West  Newton  they  had  been  practicing 
most  of  the  early  spring  on  these  hard 
courts,  and  our  earth  surface  did  not 
bother  them  so  much  as  was  thought  at 
the  time. 

Undoubtedly,  Hobart  and  Chace  were 
stronger  on  earth  courts  than  on  grass, 
and  both  made  good  use  of  their  ad- 
vantage, as  will  be  seen  by  the  scores  ; 
but  Larned  and  Hovey  are  both  better 
on  grass. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  success 
of  the  American  team  was  the  early 
date  of  the  play.  When  the  foreigners 
arrived  they  were  already  well  seasoned, 
while  Hobart  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Americans  who  could  be  considered  at 
his  best  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Then, 
too,  Wrenn  had  not  played  at  all,  and 
refused  to  enter,  while  Larned  was  so  ill 
at  the  time  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
do  himself  justice.  When  all  the  con- 
ditions are  taken  into  consideration,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  home 
players  did  not  carry  off  first  honors. 

There  was  less  excuse  for  Goodbody's 
defeat  of  Hobart,  Hovey  and  Larned 
the  following  season  at  Newport.  Good- 
body  was  a  marvel  of  steadiness,  though 
never  equaling  any  of  our  best  men  for 
brilliancy.  His  example  was  a  much- 
needed  one  for  the  American  experts, 
and  the  bitter  lesson  he  taught  proved 
profitable  at  least  to  Hovey  and  Larned, 
for  they  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 


reason  of  Wrenn's  success,  and  steadi- 
ness improved  both  rapidly. 

Last  year  Larned  yearned  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer,  and  he  made  an  Eng- 
lish campaign  that  did  much  to  earn 
respect  abroad  for  American  tennis.  He 
won  a  number  of  matches  from  foreign 
players  of  rank,  and  came  very  close  to 
winning  several  others  of  even  greater 
importance.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
he  was  accorded  sixth  place  among  Brit- 
ish cracks,  only  half-fifteen  behind  W. 
Baddeley,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list. 

Thus  stood  the  international  tennis 
situation  when  the  announcement  was 
made  last  spring  that  a  really  repre- 
sentative team  of  British  experts  would 
play  at  Newport  as  well  as  in  several 
of  the  other  tournaments  this  year. 
Americans  looked  forward  at  once  to 
another  international  test,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  majority 
showed  more  dread  and  foreboding  than 
confidence. 

Pim  and  Mahony  played  here  in  1895 
only  one  week,  early  in  the  spring, 
while  Goodbody  and  Meers  came  here 
single-handed,  as  Campbell  and  Lar- 
ned went  abroad.  The  programme  for 
this  season's  international  matches,  how- 
ever, included  four  tournaments :  an 
open  event  at  Longwood,  an  inter- 
national team-against-team  meeting  at 
Hoboken,  a  "  round  robin  "  at  Chicago, 
and  the  championship  at  Newport. 
Such  a  test  with  several  players  on 
each  side  was  sure  to  offer  consistent 
and  reliable  results. 

The  visiting  team  was  composed  of 
really  representative  players.  Eaves, 
like  Larned  in  America,  has  been  the 
"  uncrowned  king  "  of  the  British  tennis 
world  for  some  time.  He  holds  the 
famous  Irish  championship,  only  a  shade 
less  important  than  that  of  AH  Eng- 
land, and  is  considered  over  there  to  be 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  his  rivals. 
Both  he  and  Mahony  beat  Doherty,  the 
new  English  champion,  between  his  ac- 
cession to  the  tennis  throne  and  their 
departure  for  America. 

Mahony  had  lost  the  English  cham- 
pionship only  a  few  weeks  before  he 
reached  this  side,  but  he  had  evened 
matters  up  somewhat  by  turning  the 
tables  on  his  conqueror  a  few  days  later 
in  the  England  vs.  Ireland  matches. 
He  was  "  first-string  "  man  on  the  Irish 
side,  and  though  pitted  against  Doherty, 
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he  was  the  only  one  of  his  team  to 
win. 

Nisbet,  the  third  man  on  the  British 
team  when  they  came  over,  and  the 
first  in  point  of  record  when  they  re- 
turned, is  an  English  expert  of  the 
younger  school,  being  well  considered 
abroad,  though  much  less  experienced 
than  his  fellow-visitors.  Nisbet  was 
ranked  seventh  among  British  cracks 
last  year,  just  one  notch  below  Larned, 
while  Mahony  and  Eaves  were  ranked 
second  and  third,  respectively. 

It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that 
America's  dearth  of  championship  ma- 
terial was  greatest  this  season.  Of  the 
eight  or  ten  really  first-class  players  we 
have  had  in  active  competition  during 
the  last  few  years,  only  two  played  this 
season,  and  for  a  time  the  outlook  for 
the  home  team's  success  was  very  doubt- 
ful. Wrenn  and  Larned,  who  ranked  last 
year  first  and  second,  were  all  we  could 
depend  on.  Hobart,  Hovey,  Neel  and 
Chace — all  good  enough  to  have  added 
many  victories  to  the  American  score — 
were  in  temporary  retirement,  while 
Stevens  was  too  ill  to  play.  Whitman, 
George  Wrenn,  Fischer  and  Collins  were 
the  only  available  substitutes,  and  only 
one  of  these  men  was  able  to  score  at 
all  over  the  visitors.  Whitman  beat 
Mahony  at  Newport,  but  Fischer  did 
not  meet  any  of  them.  Both  Collins  and 
the  younger  Wrenn  were  used  to  com- 
plete the  American  team  in  the  interna- 
tional matches  at  Hoboken  and  Chicago, 
but  neither  could  even  come  near  win- 
ning a  match. 

The  two  first-class  players  on  whom 
fell  the  whole  burden  of  the  defence, 
however,  distinguished  themselves  so 
well  that  not  only  was  the  championship 
saved  for  Americans,  but  the  Longwood 
bowl,  too  ;  while  the  best  the  foreigners 
could  do  in  the  invitation  events  was  for 
Eaves  to  tie  for  second  in  the  Hoboken 
meeting  and  lose  in  the  play-off,  and  for 
Nisbet  to  tie  with  Wrenn  and  Larned 
for  first  at  Chicago. 

Considering  only  these  five  men — the 
three  visitors  with  Wrenn  and  Larned — 
the  results  of  the  season  show  twenty- 
three  matches,  of  which  the  Americans 
won  fifteen  and  the  foreigners  eight.  Of 
these  matches,  eight  were  not  interna- 
tional, as  the  contestants  in  each  were 
of  the  same  team,  and  the  actual  inter- 
national result  was  thirteen  victories  for 
Wrenn   and    Larned  over   the  visitors. 


against  three  for  Eaves  and  Nisbet  over 
the  Americans.  This  does  not  take  into 
consideration  at  all  the  defeat  of  Ma- 
hony at  Newport  by  Whitman,  nor  the 
two  defeats  and  one  victory  in  doubles 
that  the  foreigners  scored. 

It  would  seem  as  reasonable,  per- 
haps, to  omit  the  matches  of  the  British 
"  third-string  "  man,  Nisbet,  as  those  of 
George  Wrenn  and  Collins,  were  it  not 
that  his  score  alone  saves  the  foreign 
team  from  almost  total  annihilation. 
Mahony  did  not  win  a  match  of  im- 
portance on  this  side  of  the  water,  so 
his  record  might  better  be  omitted  to 
even  up  the  teams;  but  even  with  this 
alteration,  the  international  score  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  home  players 
by  eight  victories  to  three  defeats. 

Mahony's  failure  was  the  surprise  of 
the  season.  The  explanation  at  first 
offered  by  the  visitors  was  that  he  was 
a  cultivated  player,  always  liable  to 
play  mediocre  tennis  until  he  reached 
his  top  form,  later  in  the  season.  But 
he  had  played  that  Doherty  England  vs. 
Ireland  match  just  before  he  started 
for  America,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  American  form  here  with 
such  a  victory.  Later  on,  however,  all 
agreed  that  Mahony  was  simply  badly 
out  of  form,  and  could  not  get  in  again. 
Just  after  his  last  American  defeat — 
that  by  Whitman,  at  Newport — he  said 
to  me  :  'c  I  have  absolutely  no  excuse, 
and  I  have  no  sympathy  for  myself.  I 
simply  can't  play,  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it."  He  did  not  think  that  our  climate 
affected  him,  nor  could  he  ascribe  any 
other  reason  for  his  failure. 

Mahony's  poor  showing  was  largely 
due  to  physical  weakness,  as  will  be  seen 
from  his  scores.  In  not  one  of  his 
matches  against  good  men  did  he  finish 
strong,  and  all  three  of  the  sets  he  won 
from  the  other  cracks  were  the  first  in 
the  matches  in  which  they  were  scored. 
In  every  match  but  two,  he  faded  away 
badly  toward  the  end.  This  weakness 
was  also  noticeable  against  Whitman, 
at  Newport,  and  in  the  doubles  there, 
when  his  physical  collapse  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  championship  chances 
of  his  team. 

Where  the  visiting  team  lost  one  ele- 
ment of  strength,  however,  they  gained 
another,  for  Nisbet  distinguished  him- 
self from  first  to  last  of  the  campaign. 
His  clever  play  was  as  unexpected  as 
was  Mahony's  weakness.     He  began  by 
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THE    MATCH    AT    LONGWOOD. — LARNED    AND    NISBET,  JULY,   1897. 


upsetting  all  calculations  at  Longwood 
when  he  beat  Eaves  in  three  straight 
.sets  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  his 
record  was  better  than  that  of  either  of 
the  other  visitors.  He  not  only  beat 
Eaves  twice  and  Mahony  once,  against 
one  defeat  from  Eaves,  but  he  also  won 
a  match  each  from  Larned  and  Wrenn, 
while  neither  of  the  others  could  beat 
Larned  at  all,  and  only  Eaves  beat 
Wrenn.  Abroad,  too,  Nisbet  is  con- 
sidered a  most  dangerous  opponent  for 
even  the  best  of  the  foreigners,  although 
uneven  in  his  play. 

Nisbet's  style  is  very  severe.  He  hits 
the  ball  from  the  top  of  its  bound  with 
a  long,  graceful,  free-armed  swing  that 
drives  it  fast  and  deep  into  his  oppo- 
nent's court.  When  in  his  best  streak 
of  play,  he  is  deadly  accurate  in  passing, 
and  his  "  length  "  is  so  good  that  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  get  to  the 
net.  His  service,  too,  is  the  fastest  and 
most  difficult  to  score  from  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  this  country,  and  he 
is  wonderfully  clever  in  underhand  vol- 
leying.  An  off-day  for  Nisbet,  however, 


leaves  him  as  hopeless  as  he  is  formi- 
dable when  at  his  beet.  He  plays  so  close 
to  the  net  and  so  deep  in  the  court  that 
most  of  his  strokes  hit  the  net  or  fall 
out  when  he  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 
When  he  played  Eaves,  at  Longwood,  he 
found  the  conditions  very  much  to  his 
liking,  and  I  was  strongly  impressed 
with  his  skill. 

And  yet  withal,  Nisbet  was  particu- 
larly modest  about  his  success.  After 
he  had  beaten  Eaves,  and  again  after  he 
won  from  Larned  at  Newport,  the  young 
Englishman  replied  to  those  who  con- 
gratulated him:  "Oh,  very  lucky  in- 
deed !  "  Eaves,  he  declared,  outclassed 
him  and  should  certainly  have  won, 
while  he  pronounced  it  the  merest  luck 
that  he  had  won  from  Larned  after 
being  so  close  to  a  straight-set  defeat. 

Eaves'  style  of  play  bore  only  one 
similarity  to  that  of  his  young  fellow- 
visitor.  Both  played  from  the  center  of 
the  court  and  volleyed  underhand,  in- 
stead of  getting  in  close  to  the  net,  as 
do  our  American  players,  and  attacking 
with  overhead  play.    Eaves  had  not  the 
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speed  of  Nisbet  at  any  time  ;  his  strokes 
were  all  slower  and  seldom  showed 
such  good  length.  His  were  cross-court 
passes,  too,  while  Nisbet's  most  brilliant 
passing  strokes  were  all  along  the  side- 
lines. Eaves  showed  marvelous  com- 
mand of  the  ball  and  steadiness  of  play. 
With  an  awkward  and  comparatively 
slow  forehand  stroke,  he  seemed  some- 
what handicapped,  but  when  one  played 
against  it,  he  discovered  how  difficult  it 
was  to  determine  its  direction  before  it 
left  the  racket.  His  backhand  play,  how- 
ever, was  clear  cut  and  comparatively 
free,  being  the  steadiest  and  most  dead- 
ly accurate  of  any  I  have  ever  seen  on 
American  courts.  His  position  in  the 
court  and  his  great  agility  and  quick- 
ness of  anticipation  made  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  ball  out  of  his  reach,  and 
he  won  heavily  by  keeping  the  ball  com- 
ing back  to  his  opponent  until  the  latter 
lost  by  error.  Eaves'  service,  too,  like 
his  backhand  play,  was  comparatively 
slow,  though  so  cleverly  placed  that  not 
once  in  a  dozen   times  could  his  adver- 


sary return  it  without  jumping  to  one 
side  or  another. 

Mahony's  style  is  a  labored  one,  and 
gives  the  impression  that  he  is  very  con- 
scientious in  all  his  play.  He  distorts 
his  body  and  arms  and  often  his  face  in 
making  his  strokes,  and  his  great  pre- 
cision is  only  secured  through  the  most 
constant  practice.  He  never  seemed  to 
have  enough  match  play,  and  was  con- 
stantly playing  practice  matches  while 
he  was  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  All  of 
his  strokes  give  a  slight  twist  to  the  ball, 
which  keeps  it  down  well  and  some- 
times makes  it  shoot  from  the  bound. 
He  comes  nearer  to  the  net  to  volley 
than  either  of  the  others,  though  he 
more  often  volleys  underhand  than  in 
the  American  style.  Like  Eaves,  his 
backhand  play  is  cleverer  than  his  fore- 
hand stroke — or  at  least,  it  seemed  so  to 
American  eyes. 

This  backhand  strength  and  the  dif- 
ferent style  of  volleying  and  conse- 
quently altered  position  in  the  court 
are  the  chief  distinctions  between  the 
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styles  of  play  as  represented  by  the 
American  and  British  experts.  They 
constitute  the  essential  differences  in 
the  tennis  as  played  in  America  and 
England.  British  players  are  almost 
invariably  steadier  though  less  brilliant, 
and  the  differences  noted  tend  toward 
this  result.  Nearly,  if  not  every  Amer- 
ican player  of  prominence  makes  his 
backhand  strokes  with  his  elbow  higher 
than  his  wrist,  shifting  his  grip  on  the 
racquet  in  order  to  bring  its  head  to- 
ward the  ball.  English  players  of  skill, 
on  the  contrary, 
all  carry  their 
elbows  below 
their  wrists  and 
keep  the  same 
grip  on  their 
racquets,  simply 
using  for  back- 
hand play  the  op- 
posite face  of  the 
stringing  to  that 
used  for  the  fore- 
hand strokes. 

In  speaking  of 
this  difference, 
Mahony  declared 
his  belief  that  the 
elbow  was  always 
in  our  way  in 
making  this 
stroke,  and  that 
we  had  less 
control  of  the 
ball  and  were 
much  less  liable 
to  bring  off  the 
intended  stroke 
than  those  wmo 
used  the  English 
style.  Larned, 
on  the  other 
hand,  claims  that 
the     foreigners 

lose  all  their  brilliancy  by  their  method, 
and  that  they  cannot  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ball,  nor  conceal  it  so  well  as 
do  Americans.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
English  style  gives  less  actual  power 
and  consequently  requires  a  longer 
sweep  of  the  arm  and  a  stiffer  wrist, 
both  of  which  make  it  more  difficult 
to  conceal  the  direction  of  the  ball 
and  less  easy  to  handle  a  bad  bound. 
But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
undoubted  steadiness  and  certainty 
with  which  the  Englishmen  return 
every  ball  backhanded  as  well  as  fore- 
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handed  do  not  more  than  offset  the 
supple  wrist  of  the  American  style, 
the  greater  speed  and  the  erratic  bril- 
liancy. In  my  mind,  the  problem  is  re- 
duced to  exactly  the  same  position  that 
the  question  of  international  skill  has 
reached.  Americans  are  the  more  bril- 
liant players,  but  very  susceptible  to  off 
days,  and  need  more  practice  to  keep 
their  wrist-strokes  in  full  working  order. 
The  other  difference  noted,  that  of 
volleying  underhand  instead  of  over- 
head, is  even  more  vital,  and,  I  believe, 
it  accounts  for 
American  superi- 
ority in  doubles. 
Perhaps  the  im- 
petuosity of  the 
average  Amer- 
ican's disposition, 
or  perhaps  his 
fondness  for  bril- 
liancy,  even 
though  it  suffers 
from  unsteadi- 
ness, makes  him 
risk  more  than 
his  English 
cousin,  and  rush 
in  closer  to  the 
net  to  turn  his 
aggressive  play 
into  the  fiercest 
kind  of  att  ac  k 
possible  on  a  ten- 
nis court.  Again 
it  is  a  question 
of  steadiness 
against  bril- 
liancy, and  the 
American  throws 
caution  to  the 
winds  in  his  de- 
sire for  brilliant 
plays.  Your  Eng- 
lish expert  stands 
about  midway  in  his  court,  between  the 
base-line  and  the  net,  and  from  this  posi- 
tion has  time  to  take  two  steps  in  either 
direction  before  any  of  his  opponent's 
ground  strokes  can  get  past  him.  So 
long  as  he  keeps  his  opponent  back  deep 
in  his  court,  he  can  reach  any  ball  that 
will  strike  in  court,  and  is  in  much  less 
danger  of  being  passed. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  he 
permits  the  ball  to  begin  to  drop 
after  crossing  the  net  every  time  be- 
fore he  volleys  it.  This  makes  him 
lift  it  up  over  the  net  again,   and  con- 
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sequently  play  it  slower,  or  cut  it  more, 
so  that  it  will  drop  in  time  to  fall  in- 
side of  his  opponent's  base-line.  Lobs 
cannot  get  over  his  head  ;  drives  cannot 
pass  him  ;  he  is  safe  from  almost  all 
strokes  made  from  deep  in  the  other 
court. 

But  the  American  rushes  in  closer  to 
the  net,  and  hits  the  ball  while  it  is  still 
at  its  maximum  height,  smashing  it 
down  with  greater  speed,  because  he 
need  not  make  it  drop  in  its  course. 
Unquestionably,  this  position  offers 
much  greater  possibilities  in  attack,  if 
one  can  reach  the  ball  to  play  it  at  all. 
But  it  entails  so  many  dangers  that 
again  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
advantages  more  than  offset  the  disad- 
vantages. Larned  stands  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  net  when  he  runs  in,  while 
Wrenn  is  even  closer  still.  When  they 
volley  the  ball,  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  nearer  the  net,  and  in  a  position  of 
much  greater  vantage  than  either  Eaves 
or  Nisbet  assumes.  But  neither  could 
take  more  than  one  step  to  either  side 
to  intercept  a  quick  line  pass,  and  both 
are  often  dislodged  and  forced  to  turn 
under  and  run  back  for  balls  lobbed 
over  their  heads. 

In  doubles,  however,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  American  method  of  over- 
head play  is  far  superior,  and  results 
have  thoroughly  borne  out  this  theory. 
Two  years  ago,  when  Pirn  and  Mahony 
played  at  West  Newton,  they  finished 
first  and  second  in  the  singles  ;  and  yet 
when  they  combined  in  doubles  against 
Hobart  and  Hovey,  who  finished  fourth 
and  last  in  the  singles,  the  visitors  were 
beaten  three  straight  sets.  This  year, 
Mahony  and  Nisbet  won  one  good 
match  at  Longwood  from  Whitman  and 
George  Wrenn  after  five  close  and  ex- 
citing sets  ;  and  were  then  beaten  at 
Newport  in  five  sets  by  Ware  and  Shel- 
don, who  are  certainly  far  below  such 
teams  as  Hobart  and  Hovey,  the  Neel 
brothers,  and  Wrenn  and  Chace.  In  the 
exhibition  doubles  at  Hoboken,  too, 
Eaves  and  Mahony  were  beaten  in 
straight  sets  by  Wrenn  and  Campbell. 
To  a  certain  extent,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, Mahony's  poor  form  was  respon- 
sible for  both  defeats  this  season,  and 
Eaves  seemed  anxious  to  play  some 
strong  team,  with  Nisbet  as  a  partner ; 
DUt  careful  study  of  all  these  matches 
satisfied  me  that  they  were  victories  of 
methods  rather  than  of  individuals. 
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Per  Cent. 

The  foreign  visitors  this  season  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  hope  that  we  should 
have  international  tennis  every  year, 
and  their  enthusiasm  was  reciprocated. 
If  practicable,  they  would  like  to  have 
an  American   team    play   through   the 
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English  tournaments  every  other  year, 
and  a  party  of  British  cracks  visit  Ameri- 
can courts  in  the  alternate  seasons.  A 
special  effort  will  be  made  to  get  an 
American  party  to  play  abroad  next 
year,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
Wrenn,  Larned  and  Hobart,  all  or  any 
of  them,  may  cross  over  next  spring. 
Several  other  less  prominent  Americans 
are  planning  to  play  on  the  other  side, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  two  or  three 
of  the  really  representative  players  will 
join  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  standards  of  skill 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Dr. 
Eaves  said  he  did  not  think  that  either 
Was  much  ahead  of  the  other.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  be  fully  as  difficult  for 
Americans  to  win  the  English  or  Irish 
championship  as  for  foreigners  to  win 
either  at  Longwoodor  Newport.  The 
balls  and  courts,  and  even  the  rules 
were  slightly  different  ;  and  unfamil- 
iar conditions  and  surroundings  always 
work  against  visitors. 

Two  English  rules  would  certainly 
militate  against  Americans  abroad. 
Their  laws  require  that  both  of  the 
server's    feet    shall  be    on  the    ground 


when  the  ball  leaves  the  racket,  and  this 
would  prevent  some  of  our  net  players 
from  rushing  in  so  fast  on  their  service 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  here. 
It  is  also  an  unwritten  rule,  very  closely 
adhered  to,  that  a  man  shall  not  rest 
at  all  during  a  match ;  and  we  who* 
are  accustomed  to  a  "rub-down,"  dry 
clothes,  and  seven  minutes'  rest  after 
each  set  might  find  the  other  way  rather 
difficult. 

However,  English  critics  were  very 
enthusiastic  over  Larned's  play  last 
year,  and  the  visitors  this  season  agreed 
that  Wrenn,  too,  was  a  great  player — 
"  very  little  behind  Doherty  and  Badde- 
ley,  our  most  brilliant  men,"  said  Eaves. 
"Wrenn  learned  his  lesson  of  persistency, 
patience  and  steadiness  long  ago,  and 
last  season's  tour  abroad  taught  Larned 
much  in  this  line.  Both  agree  that  the 
British  experts  they  have  met  can  be 
beaten  by  net  play,  and  both  rushed  to 
the  net  this  season  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. To  this  change  of  tactics  is  prob- 
ably due  much  of  the  American  success 
this  year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
well  it  will  succeed  against  English  ex- 
perts at  home. 


AUTUn^    Lie  A  VI 


CRIMSON,  scarlet,  and  yellow, 
Tumbling  down  from  the  trees, 
Shimmering  there  in  the  sunshine 
Tossed  at  will  by  the  breeze. 


Rolling  in  heaps  all-together, 
Then  suddenly  flying  apart, 

Surprised  by  the  wandering  zephyrs, 
With  confusion  and  hurry  they  start. 


Falling  on  Mother  Earth's  bosom, 
Bedecking  her  gray  autumn  dress, 

Spangling  it  over  with  jewels, 
As  lightly  her  mantle  they  press. 


Beautiful  leaves  of  the  autumn, 
Brilliant  with  summer's  last  ray 

Tremulous  leaves  of  the  fall-time, 
Were  you  born  but  to  decay  ? 


Smiling  you  came  in  the  spring-time  ; 

All  summer  you  laughed  in  the  sun  ; 
Now  sadly  you  drop  from   the  branches, 

Sighing,  "  Summer,  sweet  summer  is  done." 
Bella  E.  Howell. 


ALL-ROUND    ATHLETIC    CHAn^W^HlIlP* 


ELLERY    H.    CLARK, 

All-round  Champion  of  1897. 

IT  has  always  been  conceded  by  good 
judges  in  athletics,  that  if  a  man  has 
natural  strength  and  activity  he  can 
in  time  become  a  genuine  all-around 
athlete.  For  events  requiring  special 
endowments  of  nature  to  perform  them 
well  are  limited  to  sprinting,  any  kind 
of  plain  jumping,  and  weight-throwing. 
If  a  man  has  not  the  dash  or  fire  in  him 
he  never  can  become  a  good  sprinter, 
nor  a  good  jumper  in  the  plain  jump- 
ing events  ;  if  he  has  not  considerable 
strength  and  some  weight,  he  can  never 
hope  to  do  much  at  weight-throwing.  But 
almost  any  one  can  in  time  run  or  walk 
distances,  and  to  a  certain  extent  high- 
jump  or  run  the  high  hurdles.  Running 
and  walking  distances  require  no  great 
amount  of  muscular  activity  ;  they  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  to  enable 
one  to  stand  the  strain  and  the  plodding. 


f  U.  5o  A- 

Games  of  skill,  the  third  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  contest,  can,  like  pole- 
vaulting,  be  learned  by  any  one. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  competi- 
tors in  going  through  an  all-round  con- 
test is,  that  after  the  first  half  of  the 
programme  they  deteriorate  a  great  deal 
in  their  performances,  even  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  order  of  contests  is  ar- 
ranged to  leave,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
most  tiring  ones  until  the  end.  The 
programme  has  always  consisted  of  ten 
events,  and  the  following  is  the  order  in 
which  they  are  performed  :  100-yard 
run, putting  16-pound  shot,  running  high- 
jump,half-mile  walk,  throwing  16-pound 
hammer,  pole  vault,  120-yard  hurdle- 
race,  throwing  56-pound  weight,  running 
broad-jump,  one-mile  run.  Inspection  of 
this  order  shows  as  near  as  possible  that 
it  is  :  running,  weight-throwing,  jump- 
ing carried  out  three  times,  and  end- 
ing with  an  extra  distance  run.  When 
I  competed  in  the  all-around  in  1885, 
1886,  1888,  and  1889,  there  was  no  walk- 
ing event,  and  in  its  place  was  a  quarter- 
mile  run.  The  quarter-mile  run  is  with- 
out doubt  the  hardest  race  of  all  if  it  is 
run  hard,  and  an  athlete  would  have 
much  less  left  in  him  for  other  events 
after  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile  hard 
than  he  would  in  going  through  the 
motions  of  a  half  -  mile  walk.  The 
quarter-mile  run  used  to  be  the  fourth 
event  on  the  programme,  or  where  the 
half-mile  walk  now  is,  and  every  com- 
petitor was  a  much  inferior  man  after 
finishing  that  event  than  before  starting 
in  it.  I  can  well  remember  how  I  used 
to  feel  after  finishing  the  quarter  in  this 
contest,  for  although  I  was  never  called 
upon  to  beat  54  seconds  for  it,  I  well 
knew  those  54  seconds  had  not  done  me 
any  good  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

All  the  events  following  the  quarter- 
mile  run  would  show  corresponding  re- 
sults, and  tell  the  truth  of  a  man's  con- 
dition in  a  most  forcible  way.  What 
has  puzzled  most  competitors  is  to  find 
some  way  to  save  themselves  for  the 
later  items.  I  used  to  be  asked  very 
often  how  I  managed  to  keep  up  so 
well   through   the    whole    programme, 
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but  the  most  common-sense  answer 
would  be  that  there  was  no  event  in 
which  I  was  called  upon  to  do  my  best, 
except  in  the  hurdles,  pole-vault,  and 
the  weights.  It  is  well  known  that 
weight-throwing  takes  very  little  out  of 
one,  if  an  athlete  is  in  good  condition 
for  it.  It  is  purely  a  series  of  short, 
muscular  strains,  with  plenty  of  rest 
between  trials.  There  is  not  near  the 
effort  needed  in  doing  it  that  there  is 
in  jumping,  although  the  running  high 
jump  is  not  unlike  weight-throwing  in 
this  regard.  The  running  broad  jump, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  great  effort, 
not  only  in  the  act  of  taking  off,  but 
mostly  in  the  running  for  the  jump. 
After  broad  jumping  one  is  unfit  to  do 
his  best  at  any  other  kind  of  jumping, 
or  at  sprinting,  and  that  is  the  reason 
the  broad  jump  is  put  near  the  end  of 
the  all-round  programme. 

The  one-mile  run  takes  more  out  of 
one  than  anything  else  on  the  pres- 
ent programme,  for  it  is  a  prolonged 
effort.  Competitors  show  rather  poor- 
looking  figures  at  it,  partly  because  it  is 
the  last  event,  and  in  consequence  they 
are  tired,  but  mostly  because  non- 
specialists  at  distance-running  are  com- 
peting. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  never 
will  be  a  good,  all-round  athlete  who 
will  show  ability  at  the  one-mile  run, 
for  much  practice  at  that  will  ruin  him 
for  all  the  others,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
wise  policy  to  sacrifice  one's  chances  in 
a  single  event,  rather  than  to  endanger 
one's  chances  in  nine  others,  just  to  show 
proficiency  in  one.  The  best  mile-run- 
ners who  have  ever  competed  in  the 
all-round  championship  are  A.  Schroe- 
der,  A.  A.  Jordan,  and  J.  Cosgrave.  All 
these  men  are  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
typical  all-round  athlete  should  be,  be- 
ing about  150  pounds  or  under. 

The  winner  of  this  year's  contest, 
Ellery  H.  Clark,  is  a  fine  physical  speci- 
men of  an  all-round  athlete,  standing 
5  ft.  \oy2  in.  tall  and  weighing  170 
pounds.  In  this  year's  contest  he  won 
the  shot  with  37  ft.  11^  in.,  the  ham- 
mer with  117  ft.  4%  in.,  and  the  56- 
pound  weight  with  23  ft.  4  in.,  showing 
the  best  average  at  weight-throwing 
of  any  all-round  man  yet.  At  jumping 
he  showed  an  equally  high  average, 
making  the  high  jump  at  5ft.  q1/?  in., 
and  the  broad  jump  at  an  even  21  ft. 
In  the  pole-vault  he  took  third  place, 
with  9  ft.  6  in.,  and  in  the  hurdles  he  was 


timed  first  with  Charles  S.  Dole,  in  17  1-5 
sec.  In  the  100-yard  run  he  was  given 
second  place  by  2  ft.  to  E.  B.  Bloss,  in 
10  2-5  sec.  He  has  beaten  all  these  per- 
formances while  competing  in  events 
individually,  but  for  a  good-sized  man 
as  he  is,  he  shows  all-round  activity 
that  would  be  very  hard  to  beat.  To 
analyze  him  more  closely,  it  may  be  said 
that  any  man  strong  enough,  or  heavy 
enough,  to  beat  him  throwing  weights 
will  not  be  able  to  touch  him  at  sprint- 
ing, hurdling  and  jumping,  while,  if 
some  extra-good  man  at  sprinting,  jump- 
ing and  hurdling  comes  along,  he  would 
be  unable  to  beat  Clark  with  the 
weights'. 

In  the  hammer  and  56-pound  weight 
contests,  the  rules  and  missiles  have 
been  so  altered  since  I  competed  that  it 
is  difficult  to  compare  performances  of 
Clark  with  those  of  Jordan,  Schroeder, 
and  myself.  A  hammer  is  now  used 
with  a  wire  for  a  handle,  and  the  56- 
pound  weight  is  now  thrown  with  a 
broad  handle  by  both  hands.  Also  the 
weights  are  now  thrown  with  a  7 -foot  run 
instead  of  from  a  stand.  Jordan,  Schroe- 
der, and  M.  O'Sullivan  became  expert  in 
throwing  the  weights  with  a  run,  that 
style  of  throwing  becoming  the  rule  in 
1889,  and  Jordan  and  O'Sullivan  compet- 
ing for  two  or  three  years  after.  Jordan, 
for  a  light  man,  learned  to  throw  the 
weights  remarkably  well,  although  he 
could  not  put  the  shot  with  any  great  pro- 
ficiency ;  but  at  his  best  he  never  could 
touch  Clark  with  any  of  the  missiles. 
He  would  be  Clark's  superior  at  the 
pole-vault,  the  half-mile  walk,  and  the 
one-mile  run,  and  probably  over  the 
hurdles,  with  also  a  fighting  chance  in 
the  running  broad  jump  ;  but  Clark 
would  defeat  him  easily  in  everything 
else.  The  only  all  -  round  man  who 
might  beat  Clark  with  the  weights  is 
O'Sullivan,  but  Clark  would  be  far  his 
superior  in  everything  else. 

E.  W.  Goff,  who  won  the  events  in 
1893  and  1894,  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  beating  Clark  in  the  jumps 
and  hurdles,  but  Clark  would  throw 
weights  all  around  him,  beat  him  in 
sprinting  and  pole  -  vaulting,  and  the 
mile  run  would  be  a  toss-up.  The  same 
can  be  said  comparing  Clark  with  L.  P. 
Sheldon,  who  won  the  competition  in 
1896.  Sheldon  was  a  great  sprinter 
and  jumper,  but  could  not  throw 
weights    nor  run   distances.      J.    Cos- 
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grave,  the  champion  of  1895,  took 
second  to  Clark  this  year.  Cosgrave's 
weakness  this  year  seemed  to  be  in  his 
jumping",  which  is  his  specialty,  but 
even  were  he  at  his  best  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  could  show  such  all  -  round  pro- 
ficiency as  this  year's  champion,  for  he 
never  can  begin  to  throw  weights  the 
way  Clark  can,  being  of  such  an  en- 
tirely different  build.  Cosgrave  stands 
5ft.  ioin.  tall  and  weighs  a  trifle  less 
than  150  pounds  when  in  condition. 

Up  to  1893  the  standards  which  one 
had  to  reach  were  as  follows  :  100-yard 
run,  11^  sec;  one-mile  run,  5  min.  40 
sec;  half-mile  walk,  4  min.  30 sec;  120- 
yard  hurdle-race,  20^  sec;  high  jump, 
5  ft.;  broad  jump,  18  ft.;  pole-vault,  8  ft. 
■6  in.;  putting  16-pound  shot,  32  ft.; 
throwing  16 -pound  hammer,  95  ft.; 
throwing  56-pound  weight,  24  ft.  A 
•competitor  failing  to  accomplish  any 
three  of  the  above  figures  was  not  al- 
lowed to  compete  further,  and  the  scores 
were  made  up  as  though  he  had  not 
competed  at  all.  For  instance  :  if  A 
won  the  100-yard  run,  and  B  took  sec- 
ond place,  and  C  third  place,  scoring 
five,  three  and  one  point,  respectively, 
and  if  afterward  A  and  B  failed  to 
reach  the  standard  in  three  events, 
while  C  successfully  reached  the  stand- 
ard in  eight  events,  C  would  then  be 
■credited  in  the  100-yard  run  with  first 
place,  and  those  behind  him  would  be 
put  up  correspondingly.  Thus,  though 
■one  might  have  proved  a  capital  sprinter, 
but  was  not  able  to  show  proficiency 
in  other  events,  he  was  disqualified 
from  the  whole  competition.  By  re- 
viewing the  above  standards  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  specialists  would  not 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  winning 
the  competition  previous  to  1893.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  present  contest,  and  al- 
though the  winners  since  1893  have  been 
g'ood  types  of  all-round  men,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  will  not  always  be  so. 

In  this  year's  competition  there  were 
nine  competitors,  but  only  four  or  five 
•of  them  really  had  any  business  in  it, 
and  only  three  or  four  would  have  qual- 
ified under  the  way  the  competition  was 
run,  up  to  1893.  The  other  four  or  five 
men  served  only  to  clog  the  year's  pro- 
gramme, prolong  the  competition,  and 
make  things  generally  uninteresting 
for  spectators  and  officials ;  and  the 
performances  of  some  of  them  for 
honors  as  all-round  athletes  were  silly 


beyond  description.  One  of  them  did 
4ft.  nin.  in  the  high  jump,  16ft.  9  i-2in. 
in  the  broad  jump,  30ft.  i-2in.  in  the 
shot,  77ft.  3m.  in  the  hammer,  13ft.  8in. 
in  the  56-pound  weight,  and  6  min.  44 
2-5sec  in  the  one-mile  run.  His  best 
performance  was  the  pole  vault,  in 
which  he  did  9ft.  6in.  Excepting  the 
last  two  events,  his  performances  were 
ridiculous,  and,  outside  of  the  two  dol- 
lars which  his  club  paid  for  his  entrance 
fee,  the  A.  A.  U.  gained  nothing  by  his 
presence.  Another  one  showed  the  fol- 
lowing performances  :  high  jump,  4ft. 
nin.;  broad  jump,  18ft.  ioin.  ;  pole 
vault,  8ft.;  shot,  30ft.  4m.;  hammer,  75ft. 
7in. ;  56-pound  weight,  14ft.  8m.,  and 
one-mile  run,  6min.  18  2-5sec  There 
were  two  or  three  others  only  a  shade 
better  than '  these,  but  so  long  as  the 
A.  A.  U.  runs  the  competition  in  its 
present  manner,  there  will  be  this  class 
of  competitors. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  high-class  compet- 
itors to  allow  time  to  be  taken  up  watch- 
ing and  recording  such  miserable  per- 
formances as  the  above  ;  for  although 
nothing  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
free  and  open  competition,  still  there 
should  be  standards  fixed  to  confine 
the  competition  to  men  only  with  actual 
all-round  ability.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  day  a  man  like  A.  F.  Cope- 
land  will  win  the  all-round  champion- 
ship if  run  on  its  present  basis,  and  yet 
who  would  ever  pick  out  this  celebrated 
athlete  for  a  typical  all-round  man  ?  He 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  activity,  but 
had  not  enough  weight  or  muscular 
strength  ever  to  win  an  all-round  cham- 
pionship contest  on  its  merits,  unless  it 
were  especially  confined  to  men  of  a  lim- 
ited light  weight.  Copeland  was  known 
to  be  able  to  stand  a  lot  of  work  in  his 
favorite  events,  and  he  could  easily  last 
the  present  all-round  championship  pro- 
gramme. He  could  most  assuredly  beat 
the  present  champion  in  five  of  the  ten 
events,  with  two  events — the  high  jump 
and  pole  vault — uncertain.  In  fact, 
Clark's  only  certainties  would  be  the 
three  weights  ;  and  yet,  comparing  them 
physically  and  putting  their  perform- 
ances side  by  side,  there  would  not  be 
much  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to 
which  is  the  genuine  all-round  athlete. 

The  present  way  of  merely  scoring 
the  contest  is  better  than  the  way  in 
force  up  to  1893,  but  most  all-round 
athletes  agree  that  it  is  not  right  yet. 
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In  the  old  days,  first  place  in  each 
event  gave  a  competitor  5  points  ;  sec- 
ond place,  3  points,  and  third  place,  1 
point ;  while  anything  below  third  place 
brought  nothing.  This  was  unjust  to 
some  competitors,  who  might  show  a 
good  general  average,  and  yet  not  take 
in  each  event  better  than  fourth  or  fifth 
place.  There  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  way  of  scoring  ;  but 
in  the  present  method  there  is  need 
to  make  the  minimum  standard  in 
each  event  above  the  present  figures, 
and  to  restore  the  penalty  of  disqualifi- 
cation when  failing  to  reach  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  any  three  events. 
Such  a  rule  would  deter  one  from  en- 
tering unless  he  felt  reasonably  sure  of 
qualifying  in  eight  of  the  ten  events. 

The  present  way  of  scoring  is  by  the 
percentage  system,  which  is  much  better 
than  the  old  way  of  points  ;  but  the  per- 
centage tables  should  be  arranged  spe- 
cially for  an  all-round  contest.  At  present 
their  minimum  is  too  easy.  The  mini- 
mums,  which  are  the  lowest  figures  scor- 
ing the  athlete  anything,  are  as  follows  : 
100-yard  run,  14  3-5  sec;  one-mile  run, 
7  min.  38  sec;  one-half  mile  walk,  6  min. 
23  sec;  1 20-yard  hurdle-race,  22  2-5  sec; 
running  high  jump,  3  ft.  9  in.;  running 
broad  jump,  13  ft.  1  in.;  pole  vault,  6 
ft.  6  in.;  putting  16-lb.  shot,  2t  ft.  2  in.; 
throwing  16-lb.  hammer,  61  ft.;  throw- 
ing 56-lb.  weight,  15  ft. 

The  maximum  is  the  best  on  record 
in  each  event,  which,  if  accomplished, 
gives  the  athlete  1,000  points.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  competitor  does  9  4-5  sec.  in 
the  100-yard  run,  he  is  given  1 ,000  points, 
and  he  scores  proportionately  'way  down 
to  14  3-5  sec,  which  is  the  minimum 
figure,  called  for  by  the  rules,  that 
enables  an  athlete  to  score  anything  in 
this  event.  This  minimum  figure  has 
been  arbitrarily  fixed,  but  it  has  im- 
pressed most  athletes  as  allowing  too 
much  scope,  for  surely  if  a  man  cannot 
do  at  least  12  sec.  for  100  yards,  he  is  a 
poor  subject  for  a  genuine  all-round 
athlete.  The  old  standard  for  this  event 
was  ny2  sec,  but  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  make  it  12  2-5  sec  By  the 
present  table  the  space  between  94-5 
sec.  and  143-5  sec-  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  parts,  being  one -fifth  of  a 
second  for  each  part.  Each  one-fifth  of 
a  second  represents  42  points  ;  so  that 
should  an  athlete  do  10  sec  for  100  yards 
in  the  all-round  championship,  by  the 


present  method  of  scoring  he  would  be 
given  958  points.  Yet  should  he  do  only 
12  sec,  which  is  very  poor  running, 
he  would  receive  538  points,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  one  who  does  10  sec 

The  question  may  now  be  asked, 
Should  an  athlete  who  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  12  sec.  for  100  yards  receive  half 
as  much  credit  in  this  event  as  one  who 
does  10  sec  ?  Yet  by  the  present  scor- 
ing he  does.  Why  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  have  the  minimum  for  this  event 
12  2-5  sec,  leaving  the  maximum  where 
it  is,  and  in  place  of  starting  with  1,000 
points,  make  the  maximum  100  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  and  credit  each  lower 
one-fifth  of  a  second  as  8  points,  down  to 
12  2-5  sec,  which  would  be  o  ?  By  this 
method  an  athlete  doing  11  sec.  would 
be  given  52  points,  which  is  about  a 
half  of  the  maximum  of  100  points  for 
94-5  sec.  This,  without  doubt,  is  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
contest  than  giving  a  man  over  500 
points,  or  one-half  the  maximum  of 
1,000,  for  a  performance  of  only  12  sec. 

Then,  take  the  running  high  jump, 
for  instance,   where  the  maximum    is 
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1,000  points  for  6  ft.  41-4  in.,  and  each 
inch  less  loses  32  points  down  to  3  ft.  9 
in.,  which  is  o.  It  will  be  seen  here  that 
5  ft.  1  in.  gives  a  competitor  over  500 
points,  or  more  than  half  as  much  as 
one  who  clears  6  ft.  4  in.  Would  the 
5 -ft.  1 -in.  man  be  considered  half  as 
good  a  jumper  as  the  other?  I  do  not 
think  most  athletes  would  say  so.  One 
to  be  half  as  good  as  a  6-ft.  4-in.  man 
should  do  at  least  5  ft.  7  or  8  in.  in  this 
event,  just  as  in  the  100-yard  run  a 
sprinter,  to  be  half  as  good  as  a  10- 
second  man,  should  do  at  least  1 1  sec. 

Why  would  it  not  be  fairer  and  more 
simple  to  score  the  running  high  jump 
as  follows  :  Have  the  maximum  the 
record,  which  is  6ft.  5  5-8in.,  and  make 
the  minimum  4ft.  9m.,  in  place  of  3ft. 
9m.?  Each  inch  less  than  the  max- 
imum would  score  5  points  less  than 
100,  and  an  athlete  clearing  5ft.  7m. 
would  be  credited  with  50  points,  or 
one-half  as  much  as  one  who  did  6ft. 
5m.  This  is  much  fairer  than  to  give  one 
who  clears  5ft.  one-half  as  much  as  one 
who  clears  6ft.  4m.  The  same  principle 
will  show  very  plainly  in  the  running 
broad  jump.  Here  the  maximum  is 
1,000  points  for  23ft.  654in.,  and  no 
points  for  13ft.  iin.,  the  whole  distance 
between  these  two  figures  being  divided 
by  inches  worth  8  points  a  piece.  One 
who  does  18ft.  4m.  is  given  500  points, 
or  one-half  as  much  as  one  who  does 
23ft.  6>£in.  Is  he  half  as  good  a  jumper  ? 
On  a  basis  of  the  maximum  counting 
100  points,  and  the  minimum  18ft.  in 
place  of  13ft.  iin.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  66in.,  which  would  be  1.5 
points  a  piece  ;  23ft.  6in.  would  be  100 
points  ;  23ft.  5m.  would  be  98.5  points  ; 
23ft.  4m.  would  be  97  points ;  23ft. 
3in.  would  be  95.5,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  minimum  of  18ft.,  which  would  be 
1  point.  20ft.  ioin.  would  give  one  50 
points,  which  is  more  equitable  than 
500  points,  or  a  similar  percentage,  is 
for  1 8ft.  4m.  But,  to  go  further  in  crit- 
icising the  present  schedule,  it  seems 
absolutely  insane  to  give  a  man  who 
clears  15ft.  9m,.  in  the  running  broad 
jump  252  points  in  1,000,  or  one-quarter 
as  much  credit  as  one  who  clears  23ft. 
6^in. ;  for  the  one  who  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  that  is  simply  no  broad  jumper. 

All  the  other  events  on  the  all-round 
championship  programme  can  be  ana- 
lyzed in  the  same  way,  but  the  position 
taken  in  this  argument  is  not  so  much 


that  100  points  for  the  maximum  is 
fairer  than  1,000  points,  as  it  is  to  try  to 
show  that  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
present  schedule  are  altogether  too  low. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
maximum  is  1,000  or  100  points,  except 
that,  if  it  is  shown  that  the  latter  figure 
is  far  more  simple,  and  gauges  athletic 
ability  just  as  well,  it  must  be  better  ; 
for,  decreasing  the  times  and  distances 
to  be  gauged  being  the  result  of  raising 
the  minimum  standard,  not  so  much 
distance  or  leeway  is  needed  in  figures. 
But  if  for  some  reason  1,000  points  were 
still  wanted  for  the  maximum  figure, 
all  the  distances  between  minimum 
and  maximum,  while  scoring  on  a  basis 
of  100  points,  could  be  multiplied  by 
10  ;  where  each  one-fifth  of  a  second 
on  a  basis  of  100  points  is  worth  5  points, 
it  would  be  50  points  on  a  basis  of  1,000 
as  the  maximum. 

To  return  to  the  minimum  standards, 
and'  taking  the  one-mile  run  for  analy- 
sis, it  will  be  seen  that  competitors  score 
'way  up  to  7m.  37s.  Even  though  this 
is  the  last  event  on  the  programme,  and 
everyone  is  tired,  still  this  figure  is  alto- 
gether too  easily  reached,  and  corre- 
sponds very  well  in  this  regard  with  14 
2 -5s.  for  100  yards,  3ft.  9m.  in  the  run- 
ning high  jump,  and  13ft.  iin.  in  the  run- 
ning broad  jump.  It  is  not  so  bad, 
though,  as  6ft.  6in.  in  the  pole  vault. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  much 
interest  can  be  shown  in  an  all-round 
contest  of  which  it  is  known  beforehand 
that  most  of  the  competitors  are  equal 
only  to  performances  unworthy  of 
notice.  A  contest  of  this  kind,  to  en- 
able athletes  to  do  their  best,  should 
not  have  entries  enough  to  cause  trial 
heats  to  be  necessary  in  the  100-yard 
run  and  hurdles.  Then,  again,  if  there 
are  more  than  five  or  six  jumping  or 
throwing  weights,  the  waits  between 
trials  are  so  long  that  even  on  a  good, 
hot  day,  when  athletes  can  stand  wait- 
ing much  better  between  the  efforts 
than  on  cool  days,  the  time  becomes 
too  long.  After  each  effort  in  any  kind 
of  jumping  or  weight-throwing  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  has  been  quick- 
ened and  the  body  is  warmer,  but  if 
that  increased  circulation  is  allowed  to 
subside  and  the  body  become  more  or 
less  cooled  again,  it  will  surely  show 
itself  in  after  performances.  All  there 
is  to  offset  this  subsiding  of  circulation 
is  the  increased  excitement  of  the  com- 
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petition  ;  but  I  have  seen  athletes  who 
were  in  excellent  condition  completely 
tied  up  in  a  knot,  so  to  speak,  during  a 
competition  where  they  had  to  wait 
minutes  in  place  of  seconds  between 
trials.  I  well  remember  contests,  be- 
fore I  discontinued  competing  in  handi- 
cap ones,  where  there  were  anywhere 
from  ten  to  twenty  competitors  in  a 
broad  jump.  Feeling  the  waits  between 
trials  so  much,  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  time  the  waits  on  several  occasions, 
and  once,  when  there  happened  to 
be  an  extra -good  set  of  measurers, 
who  allowed  no  unnecessary  loitering 
on  the  part  of  competitors,  it  was 
between  eighteen  and  twenty- three 
minutes  between  the  trials  of  each 
competitor.  Let  any  athlete  go  out 
and  practice  for  a  broad  jump,  and  take 
his  trials  twenty  minutes  apart,  and  see 
if  he  is  able  to  jump,  or  even  feels  like 
jumping,  after  one  or  two  successive 
coolings  of  the  body.  The  only  kind  of 
a  day  when  such  a  course  could  pro- 
duce performances  up  to  the  athlete's 
ability  would  be  a  red-hot  one,  when 
the  mere  atmosphere  will  keep  the  body 
hot,  without  wrapping  up  like  an  Esqui- 
mau, or  being  continually  rubbed  like  a 
fifty-thousand-dollar  horse.  The  run- 
ning high  jump  is  not  so  bad  as  'the 
broad  jump  in  this  respect,  for  when 
the  bar  gets  to  a  considerable  height 
the  competition  has  been  thinned  down 
considerably,  and  is  at  a  point  when 
only  a  good  athlete  must  make  his 
efforts.  Then  there  are  seldom  too 
many  men  in  it  to  cause  the  waits  be- 
tween trials  to  become  much  of  a  detri- 
ment. 

The  manner  of  gauging  the  100-yard 
run  and  the  hurdles  in  the  all-round 
competition  should  surely  be  changed. 
This  suggestion  is  outside  of  the  method 
of  scoring,  and  concerns  only  how  the 
figures  are  reached  on  which  to  base  a 
score.  In  the  ioo-yard  run  the  winner 
is  timed,  and  the  last  twent)7"  or  thirty 
feet  of  the  course  is  marked  with  white 
lines  running  across  the  track,  one  foot 
apart.  When  the  first  man  finishes,  one 
timer  calls  loudly  "  Time  !  "  and  the 
other  judges  simultaneously  make  a 
note  of  where  the  other  competitors 
were  when  time  was  called.  If  the 
officials  were  always  old  and  experi- 
enced hands,  mistakes  might  not  be  so 
very  bad  ;  but,  as  all  followers  of  ath- 
letics know,  there  are  plenty  of  officials 


who,  through  excitement  or  incompe- 
tence, are  unable  to  judge  such  a  thing 
accurately,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  grievous  errors  will  be  made  each 
time  the  sprint  and  the  hurdles  are  run 
in  this  way.  In  the  ioo-yardrun,  for  in- 
stance, if  A  wins  in  10  4-5sec,  B  is  sec- 
ond by  two  feet,  C  third  by  three  feet, 
and  D  fourth  by"  a  foot,  it  necessitates 
most  expert  officials  to  judge  such  a 
finish  correctly.  Even  though  this  sup- 
posed finish  is  very  well  bunched,  and 
the  men  are  so  near  together  that  the 
difference  in  points  would  not  be  very 
great,  yet  it  might  be  possible  that  ten 
or  fifteen  points  in  the  whole  competition 
may  separate  some  men  some  day;  and 
a  different  way  of  judging  and  scoring  the 
sprint  and  the  hurdles  should  be  devised. 
The  surest  way  to  get  correct  re- 
sults would  be  to  run  each  competitor 
over  the  course  separately,  allowing  the 
three  timers  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  him.  This  would  bring  about  an 
actual  result,  but  it  would  destroy  in 
the  race  the  pleasing  features  of  a  con- 
test. It  would,  however,  be  far  better 
to  do  this  than  to  have  in  vogue  such 
judging  as  I  witnessed  at  this  year's 
competition.  Fortunately,  the  result 
wutld  have  been  no  different  in  the 
whole  competition,  and  the  errors  con- 
sisted merely  in  placing  a  couple  of  men, 
who  finished  fully  eight  or  ten  yards 
behind  a  winner  in  the  hurdle-race, 
only  three  and  four  yards  behind.  I 
noticed  this  particularly,  for  I  had  seen 
errors  in  the  ioo-yard  race  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  I  took  a  position  at  the  hur- 
dle-race purposely,  so  I  could  make  a 
fair  criticism  either  for  or  against  this 
method  of  judging.  The  trouble  with 
this  system  is,  that  it  needs  a  separate 
judge  for  each  competitor,  and  that 
judge's  word  must  necessarily  be  law. 
It  should  easily  be  seen  that  with  five 
or  six  judges  ranged  at  the  finish  up  to 
thirty  or  forty  feet  back,  having  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  their  men,  and  therefore 
not  being  able  to  watch  the  winner,  and 
also  having  to  guess  when  time  is  to  be 
called,  mistakes  are  most  probable,  and 
that  there  is  no  way  of  rectifying  them. 
The  only  absolutely  fair  way  to  score 
by  the  percentage  system  is  to  time 
each  single  competitor,  not  under  half 
a  dozen  sets  of  timers,  but  under  only 
one  set.  Then  all  the  men  are  timed  on 
the  same  basis,  and  the  scoring  should 
be  as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it. 
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ROM  the  standpoint 
of  etiquette,  the  im- 
portant event  of  the 
last  month  was  the 
play  for  the  women's 
championship  at  Manches- 
ter. Miss  Beatrix  Hoyt, 
from  the  Shinnecock  Hills 
Golf  Club — f amiliarly 
called  "  Trixie  "  generally, 
one  remarks,  by  those  who 
know  the  lady  least  well — 
was  an  easy  winner.  The 
tournament  was,  as  in  the 
men's  event  in  this  coun- 
try, first  by  medal  -  play, 
then  by  match-play  among 
the  survivors.  Miss  Hoyt's 
card  was  as  follows  :  Out, 
6,  5,  6,  5,  6,  4,  6,  6,  7— 51. 
In,  10,  4,  8,  6,  5,  6,  6,  5,  7 
—57.  Total,  108.  With  the 
exception  of  one  other  card, 
that  handed  in  by  Miss  N. 
C.  Sargent,  none  of  Miss 
Hoyt's  competitors  gave 
the  least  sign  of  being  a  formidable  opponent. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  agreeable  sur- 
roundings, the  gentle  exercise,  and  the  pleas- 
ing variety  of  costume,  one  wonders  that  per- 
formers who  take  seventy  odd  strokes  for  nine 
holes  should  care  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  playing  for  the  amateur  championship. 
However,  everything  is  comparative  ;  and  it 
is  as  well,  until  our  American  sisters  learn 
more  of  the  game,  that  they  should  take  as  their 
motto:  "  De  raudace,  encore  de  Patcdace, 
et  toujour s  de  V audace  !  " 

Miss  Hoyt,  as  the  medal-play  scores  pre- 
dicted, had  no  trouble  in  walking  through  her 
field  in  the  match-play.  Her  only  opponent  of 
consequence  was  Miss  Sargent,  who  played 
the  first  nine  holes  of  the  match  very  well,  the 
holes  being  made  by  Miss  Hoyt  in  :  7,  5,  6,  7, 
4,4,  5,  6,  6  ;  by  Miss  Sargent  in  :  7,  6,  6,  5,  5,  5,4  . 
5,8;  but  after  this,  Miss  Hoyt  ran  away  with 
the  lead,  beating  her  opponent  by  five  up  and 
four  to  play. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  July  meeting  of 
the  North  Berwick  Ladies'  Club  was  held  over 
their  course  at  North  Berwick,  Scotland.  The 
best  score  for  the  18  holes  was  a  55  by  Miss 
Anderson.  Other  scores  were  :  MissBlythe, 
63  ;  Miss  Dalziel,  63  ;  Miss  Aitken,  68  ;  and  five 
others  who  handed  in  68  as  well.  It  was,  of 
course,  over  the  shorter  links  of  the  ladies' 


course  that  these  scores  were  made.  But  a  55, 
or  one  over  three,  for  the  18  holes,  is  a  splen- 
did score  over  any  course,  however  short. 
Miss  Blythe  did  a  round  of  nine  holes  in  28,  or 
only  one  more  stroke  than  the  record  for  the 
same  nine  holes  of  the  famous  Mr.  Laidlay, 
viz.,  27.  But  many  of  these  young  English- 
women have  been  playing  golf  for  years, 
playing,  too,  under  the  best  of  tutorship,  and 
over  the  best  of  links;  while  our  women  play- 
ers have  had  comparatively  little  practice,  and 
that  not  always  of  the  best.  There  are  very 
few  good  teachers,  and,  alas,  very  few  men. 
players  who  are  not  ready  and  willing  to  give 
instruction  to  those  less  competent  than  them- 
selves, the  result  being  that  many  women, 
spend  their  first  few  months  of  practice  under 
the  guidance  of  male  friends  or  relatives,  who 
are  competent  to  teach  them  only  certain  ele- 
mentary principles,  which  indubitably  result 
in  bad  form  and  poor  play.  One  of  the  pa- 
thetic features  of  golf  on  many  of  the  much- 
played-over  summer  links  is  to  see  incompe- 
tency laying  down  the  law  of  stance,  and  gripF 
and  swing,  to  trusting  inexperience.  It  is  true- 
that  Mr.  Hutchinson  taught  the  professional 
and  one-time  open  champion,  Taylor,  to  play 
golf  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  amateur  teacher  of 
golf  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  women  who> 
really  wish  to  learn  the  game  should  avoid 
him,  at  any  rate  until  they  know  enough  oE 
the  game  to  render  his  advice  and  instruc- 
tion harmless. 

In  the  Kebo  Valley  tournament  at  Bar  Har- 
bor, Woodward  beat  Wright  4  up  ;  Reynal  bea£ 
Newhall  5  up  ;  Barry  beat  Sheppard  3  upj 
Tappin  beat  Barry  4  up  ;  Woodward  beat  Rey- 
nal 4  up.  In  the  finals,  much  to  our  surprise,, 
Tappin  gave  Woodward  16  strokes  in  36  holes,, 
but  was  beaten  two  up,  Woodward  doing  the 
last  two  holes  in  four  each,  which  is  hard  golf 
to  beat  when  you  are  giving  a  man  half  a  stroke. 

At  Southampton,  on  September  4th,  the 
chief  event  of  the  year  took  place,  namelyr 
the  play  for  the  club  championship,  and  for  the 
challenge  and  regular  quarterly  cup  handicap. 
The  challenge  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  D, 
Barnes  ;  the  handicap  cup  and  quarterly  first 
prize  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Brown.    The  scores  were: 

Gross.  Handicap.  Net, 

Mr.  A.  M.  Brown go  12  7S 

Mr.  C.  D.  Barnes 89  8  8r 

Mr.  L.  F.  H.  Betts 96  12  84 

Mr.  H.Russell 95  7  8S 

Mr.  H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr. ..    95  o  95 

Mr.  T.  M.  Robertson...    95  o  95 

Mr.  E.  H.  Moeran 100  18  8s 
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Then  followed  the  usual  army  of  gentlemen 
who  play  for  exercise  and  sociability — and  long 
may  they  live  and  enjoy  the  game — who  pluck  - 
ily  handed  in  scores  of  from  in  to  130.  Let 
them  not  be  discouraged  !  The  game  is  for 
them,  though  the  prizes  may  be  for  others.  A 
good  appetite  and  sound  nerves  are  better  than 
silver  cups  and  fleeting  reputations  ! 

At  Glen  Cove  there  was  a  competition  for 
the  Pratt  cup,  and  here  six  of  the  competitors 
aggregated  891  strokes  for  108  holes,  or  an 
average  of  something  over  8  strokes  a  hole. 
There  must  be  some  enthusiastic  golfers  at 
Glen  Cove  ! 

At  the  Morris  County  Golf  Club,  the  compe- 
tition being  for  the  Ballantyne  cups,  the  best 
scores  were  : 

William  Shippen  :'  Out,  7,  4,  5,  6,  4,  5,  4,  4, 
5 — 44-  In,  4>  6,  4,  5,  4,  3,  5,  5,  6 — 42.  Total, 
86.  Mr.  James  A.  Tyng  :  Out,  4,  4,  5,  6,  5,  5, 
4.  5.  5—43-  In,  4.  6,  4,  5,  5,  4,  5,  5,  4—4?. 
Total,  85.  Others  were  an  86  by  Mr.  Robert 
Grannis,  a  95  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Marsh,  a  97  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Flagg,  and  then  a  fine  field  of  duffers 
headed  by  a  gross  score  of  157. 

At  Niagara  in  the  international  competition 
for  the  Queen's  Royal  Trophy,  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
London,  beat  Mr.  A.  P.  Scott,  Toronto,  2  up  ; 
Mr.  Powers  beat  Mr.  Duprey  2  up  and  5  to 
play  ;  and  in  the  finals  Mr.  Brown  beat  Mr. 
Powers  3  up  and  1  to  play. 

A  good  match  was  played  at  Shinnecock 
Hills  between  the  two  professionals,  Wilson 
and  Shippen.     The  scores  were  : 

Mr.  Shippen— 
Out....  5  54435  5  47  In 544^5544  4—83 

Mr.  Wilson — 
Out 4  43444556  In 64345645  5—81 

Second  Round. 

Mr.  Shippen— 
Out. ...5  44444536  In. ...5  5  3  3  5  5  4  4  5—78 

Mr.  Wilson- 
Out...^  54345766  In 5  3  4  5  5  5  4  4  5—84 

Shippen  won  this  very  close  and  remark- 
ably well-played  match  by  2  up  and  1  to  play. 
Shippen's  second  round  is  the  best  18  holes  yet 
played  in  this  country  by  an  American  born. 
He  was  a  caddie  at  Shinnecock  Hills,  but  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  professionals  in  this 
country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Shippen  will 
be  enabled  to  play  at  Chicago,  and  his  club 
ought  to  see  to  it  that,  despite  his  color,  he  is 
given  every  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  do. 

The  great  event  in  British  golf,  among  the 
professionals,  during  the  last  few  weeks  is 
William  Auchterlonie's  wonderful  71  over  the 
old  course  at  St.  Andrew's,  beating  the  former 
record  of  72  held  by  Mr.  Tait.  The  score  was : 
Out,  4,  5,  4,  4,  3,  5,  4,  3,_4— 36.  Home,  4,  2,  4, 
4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  4 — 35.  Total,  71.  Practically 
every  hole  was  done  in  the  lowest  possible,  and 
how  this  record  can  ever  be  beaten  it  is  difficult 
to  see.  In  writing  of  this  round  a  correspond- 
ent says,  •'  Not  a  put  of  under  two  yards  was 
missed  !  " 

At  the  Westbrook  links  Mr.  H.  B.  Hol- 
lins,  Jr.,  did  81  and  97— 17S  ;  Mr.  Travis,  90 
and  93—183  ;  Mr.  Armstrong,  95  and  92—187  ; 
Mr.  Clark,  92  and  95—187  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting, 
Jr.,  88  and  99—187  ;  Mr.  H.  Tappin,  90  and  100 
—190  ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Curtis,  97  and  94—191  ;  Mr. 
C.  D.  Barnes,  94  and  98—192  ;  Mr.  Joseph  H. 


Choate,  Jr.,  88  and  103 — 191.  This  competition 
was  the  Westbrook  annual  tournament;  it  was 
well  attended,  well  conducted,  and  the  scores 
were  better  than  common.  The  81  for  the  first 
18  holes  by  Mr.  Hollins  was  particularly  good, 
as  was  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting,  Jr.'s,  88. 

The  entries  for  the  amateur  golf  champion- 
ship, as  was  to  be  expected,  are  fewer  than 
usua',  and  many  names  are  absent  that  one 
might  wish  to  see  in  such  a  list.  The  Chicago 
men  ought  to  win  the  event  this  year,  and, 
barring  accidents,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
they  will  do  so.  Messrs.  McDo'nald,  Whigham, 
Coats,  Fenn,  Tyng,  Tweedie,  Stewart,  Douglas 
and  Thorpe  will  in  all  probability  be  the  lead- 
ers, with  the  result  in  the  match-play  largely 
dependent  upon  the  luck  of  the  draw.  It  were 
a  pity  should  either  the  Western  or  Eastern 
men  be  drawn  against  one  another.  A  result 
of  the  draw  which  would  bring  McDonald  and 
Whigham,  Tyng  and  Fenn,  Stewart  and  Doug- 
las together  against  one  another  in  the  first 
round  would  lessen  materially  the  interest  of 
the  competition. 

At  the  Newport  tournament  there  were  some 
surprises.  The  winner  turned  out  to  be  Mr. 
W.  B.  Cutting,  Jr.,  who  won  from  Mr.  Harri- 
man  in  the  finals  by  the  close  score  of  one  up. 

Mr.  Fenn  has  been  getting  himself  into 
form  by  a  series  of  matches  with  the  profes- 
sional from  Messrs.  Wright  &  Ditson's,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  they  have  played  some  170  holes  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  keep  on  hand 
this  memorandum  of  the  length  of  the  holes  of 
the  course  at  Wheaton,  111.,  over  which  the 
amateur  and  open  championships  are  to  be 
played  :  1st  hole,  476;  2d  hole,  370;  3d  hole,  363; 
4th  hole,  433;  5th  hole,  366;  6th  hole,  575;  7th 
hole,  346;  8th  hole,  296;  gth  hole,  186;  10th  hole, 
165;  nth  hole,  240;  12th  hole,  350;  13th  hole, 
511;  14th  hole,  328;  15th  hole,  358;  16th  hole, 
310;  17th  hole,  358;  18th  hole,  466. 

It  were  well,  too,  if  those  who  are  laying  out 
new  courses,  or  who  are  intending  to  improve 
old  courses,  should  keep  in  mind  the  length  of 
these  different  holes.  It  "ill  be  noticed  that 
there  are  no  duffer  holes  ,.  mong  them.  We 
mean  by  that,  no  holes  where  the  indifferent 
player  has  just  as  good  a  chance  as  his  better 
opponent.  Over  a  good  course,  a  missed,  or  a 
foozled  shot  ought  to  be  punished  by  making 
the  length  of  the  hole  such  that  a  poor  shot  off 
the  tee,  or  through  the  green,  cannot  be  re- 
trieved merely  by  taking  a  longer  club  for  the 
second  shot.  This  matter,  which  is  too  often 
neglected  over  some  of  our  golf  courses,  has 
been  attended  to  over  the  course  at  Wheaton; 
and  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  atoning  with 
the  brassie  for  the  sins  of  the  driver,  will  find 
themselves  badly  handicapped  by  these  prop- 
erly arranged  holes.  This  course  has  been 
done  lately  by  Foulis,  the  professional,  in  81, 
but  180  will  probably  qualify,  among  the  ama- 
teurs, at  any  rate. 

Mr.  James  A.  Tyng,  in  a  competition  over 
the  Morris  County  links  the  other  day,  handed 
a  card  of  79  for  the  18  holes,  the  best  that  has 
been  done  over  that  course  by  either  amateur 
or  professional  player.  If  an  Eastern  man  is 
to  win  at  Chicago,  we  predict  that  his  name 
will  be  either  Tyng  or  Fenn. 

P.  C. 


ROD   AND    GUN. 


Pennsylvania's  new  game  law. 

'OR  the  benefit  of 
many  readers 
who  intend  to 
visit  the  p  i  c  t 
uresque  wilds  of 
Pennsylvania  in 
quest  of  sport,  I 
shall  call  attention 
to  the  more  im- 
portant features  of 
the  new  game  law. 
Wild  turkey, 
pheasant,  grouse, 
quail,  partridge, 
and  prairie  chicken 
are  lawful  game 
for  the  gun  only,  from  October  15  to  December 
15.  Presumably,  "pheasant"  and  "grouse" 
mean  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  quail  and  "par- 
tridge "  are  the  same  bird.  There  are  two  open 
seasons  for  woodcock,  it  being  lawful  to  shoot 
cock  from  J  uly  1  to  July  3 1 ,  and  from  October  1 5 
to  December  15  The  open  season  for  hares  and 
rabbits  is  from  November  1  to  December  15,  and 
the  open  season  for  black,  gray  and  fox  squirrels 
is  from  October  15  to  December  15.  Elk,  deer, 
and  fawn,  says  the  law,  may  be  killed  during  the 
month  of  November,  but  I  fancy  sportsmen  will 
find  elk  rather  scarce. 

Very  wisely  the  new  law  limits  the  number  of 
head  of  game  that  maybe  killed  per  diem.  No 
person  shall  kill  in  one  day  more  than  10  grouse, 
10  woodcock,  15  quail,  or  more  than  2  wild  tur- 
keys, and  no  person  shall  kill  in  one  season  more 
than  2  deer.  Selling  game  or  shipping  it  out  of 
the  State  is  prohibited.  Penalties  range  from  $25 
or  twenty-five  days  imprisonment,  to  $100  or 
one  hundred  days  imprisonment  for  each  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Shooting  on  Sunday,  hounding 
.deer,  killing  deer  in  the  water,  hunting  with 
ferrets,  and  all  forms  of  trapping,  baiting  and 
fire-hunting  are  prohibited.  Decoys  may  be 
used  for  geese,  brant,  and  ducks. 

ADIRONDACK    DEER. 

Latest  advices  from  the  Adirondacks  state 
that  deer  are  very  numerous  and  the  prospects 
for  legitimate  sport  excellent.  Considerable 
dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  in  some  quar- 
ters by  the  anti-hounding  law,  which  it  is  in- 
tended shall  be  rigidly  enforced.  If  this  be 
done  the  Adirondacks  will  be  full  of  deer  with- 
in five  years.  Hounding  deer  is  poor  sport  at 
best,  bad  for  the  deer,  and  the  closest  imitation 
of  the  tactics  of  the  deer's  great  natural  enemy, 
the  wolf.  I  like  to  hear  the  tongues  of  dogs 
running  a  hot  scent,  but  I  do  not  like  the  end 
of  the  chase,  the  butchering  of  a  deer  in  the 
water,  or  the  usually  easy  chance  on  the  run- 
way. Still-hunting  is  a  sport  of  a  much  higher 
grade,  and  I  think  most  true  sportsmen  will 
agree  that  a  prime  buck,  skillfully  trailed  and 
fairly  shot,  is  a  more  gratifying  prize  than  any 
number  of  victims  chased  to  their  death  by 
dogs.  The  men  who  favor  hounding,  fire-hunt- 
ing, jacking  and  the  like,  are  either  too  lazy,  or 
too  ignorant  of  the  fine  points  of  still-hunting 
to  succeed  at  it.  Anybody  can  pot  a  deer  in 
water,  or  if  it  be  driven  almost  over  him,  but 
the  man  who  does  not  care  to  go  deeper  into 


sport  than  this  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
sportsman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  anti- 
hounding  law  will  encourage  the  runway 
watchers  and  floaters  to  try  still-hunting  and 
so  learn  the  purest  pleasures  of  hunting  deer. 
Nor  need  the  disgruntled  ones  throw  their 
tongues  too  freely,  for,  unless  my  judgment  is 
awry,  under  the  anti-hounding  law  deer  will 
become  so  numerous  that  even  still-hunting 
will  be  easy  enough  for  those  of  the  restful 
temperament  and  the  heavy  foot. 

is  this  sport  ? 
What  think  ye  of  these  things,  oh  !  hard- 
tramping  brothers,  who  deem  it  ample  reward 
for  a  day  of  pleasant  toil  to  see  the  dogs  work 
and  to  carry  home  from  five  to  ten  brace  of 
well-earned  birds  ?  An  esteemed  correspondent 
writes  me  from  England  to  the  effect  that 
grouse-shooting  has  been  great  in  Durham  and 
Yorkshire.  I  should  say  it  had  !  On  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ripon's  Dallowgill  Moors  five  guns 
killed  979^  brace  of  grouse  in  two  days.  On 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore's  Wemmergill  Moors 
seven  guns  killed  1,041  brace  of  grouse  in  one 
day.  Other  bags  reported  were  :  1,003  brace 
to  six  guns  in  four  days  ;  420^  brace  to  three 
guns  in  one  dayT ;  817  brace  to  six  guns  in  three 
days,  and  a  few  more  as  heavy.  All  this,  of 
course,  was  by  driving.  Gentlemen  have  a 
right  to  enjoy  sport  which  they  pay  heavily  for. 
in  the  way  which  best  suits  them  ;  but  is  this 
sport  ? 

THE   SEASON'S  SHOOTING. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  may  be  classed  as  a 
good  season,  with  some  of  the  best  shooting 
yet  to  come.  Chickens  have  been  fairly  plenti- 
ful in  the  West ;  grouse  are  reported  to  be  a 
good  crop  in  Northern  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  noted  grounds  ;  quail  appeal 
to  have  done  well  almost  everywhere.  My  old 
grounds  will  furnish  all  the  sport  I  desire,  and 
unless  too  much  pen-work  has  spoiled  my  dex- 
ter paw,  I'll  knock  feathers  out  of  a  bird  or  twc 
before  another  number  of  Outing  reaches  the 
reader.  Water-fowl  promise  fairly,  too.  The 
rise  in  the  lakes  has  put  more  water  than  usual 
in  some  of  the  best  marshes,  and  this  means 
greatly  improved  shooting.  No  doubt  the  lakes, 
after  a  series  of  lowerings  which  have  tempo- 
rarily spoiled  many  erstwhile  good  grounds 
will  gradually  rise  to  their  former  levels. 
Then,  hey  for  sport  something  like  that  of  the 
days  of  old. 

A  NEW  FLY-CASTING  RECORD. 

At  the  recent  tournament  in  Chicago,  Mr.  W. 
D.  Mansfield,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  estab- 
lished a  new  world's  record  in  the  long-distance 
casting.  The  conditions  allowed  each  con- 
testant ten  minutes.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  the 
first  man  to  cast,  and  his  best  effort  was  m 
feet  3  inches.  The  best  previous  record  was 
102  feet  6  inches,  which  had  stood  for  seven 
years,  although  the  distance  has  been  exceeded 
under  conditions  which  did  not  constitute  a 
record.  Curiously  enough,  the  new  record- 
maker  did  not  consider  himself  to  be  in  good 
form,  and  hardly  expected  to  win.  If  ever  he 
gets  into  what  he  deems  good  form  and  I  hap- 
pen to  turn  into  a  trout  about  that  time,  I'll 
climb  a  tree  !  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOGS   OF   TO-DAY — THE   POINTER. 

THIS  old  and  excellent  breed  properly  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  sportsman.  By 
this  is  meant  that  the  pointer  is  not  a 
desirable  pet,  nor  was  he  ever  intended 
to  play  that  role.  While  he  possesses  plenty 
of  intelligence,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  fairly  pleasant 
disposition,  he  is  not  the  ideal  dog  for  those 
who  desire  an  animal  to  be  friend  and  compan- 
ion rather  than  a  reliable  and  energetic  assist- 
ant in  the  field.  The  pointer  is  a  worker,  a 
grand  dog  for  the  upland  or  far-reaching 
prairie,  where  he  can  properly  display  his 
speed,  range,  bird-sense,  and  wonderful  nat- 
ural inclination  to  find  and  point  game.  His 
beauty  of  action  and  pose  in  the  field  naturally 
strongly  appeals  to  the  knights  of  the  breech- 
loader; but  to  those  who  only  know  a  dog  about 
the  house,  or  in  the  street,  the  pointer  is  a  very 
ordinary,  if  not  unattractive,  animal.  He  is  a 
cleanly-built,  well-proportioned,  businesslike- 
looking  dog,  but  one  must  be  a  pointer  enthu- 
siast to  rightly  appreciate  his  claim  to  canine 
good  looks.  His  dashing  rival,  the  setter,  of 
Llewellin,  Laverack,  Gordon,  or  Irish  blood, 
easily  finds  more  admirers,  and  this  mainly  is 
a  matter  of  coat,  which  in  all  varieties  of  the 
setter  certainly  is  very  beautiful. 

The  direct  origin  of  the  pointer  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as 
fact  that  much  of  his  excellence  is  owing  to 
ancient  crosses  of  hound  and  spaniel  blood. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  pointer 
has  done  good  work  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  dog  possesses  many  friends. 

Among  the  old-time  varieties  of  the  breed 
were  recognized  the  English,  the  Spanish,  and 
a  smaller  dog  known  as  the  French  pointer. 
This  latter  strain  appears  to  have  been  of  little 
use  in  the  field. 

The  old  English  pointer  was  a  much  heavier, 
coarser,  and  slower  animal  than  the  crack-a- 
jacks  now  seen  flying  through  their  work  at 
field  trials.  The  Spanish  pointer  was  a  heavy, 
grave-looking 
animal,  huge 
of  bone, 
coarse  in  head 
and  muzzle, 
very  throaty, 
and  cumber- 
some all  over.. 
He  possessed 
an  extraordi- 
narily keen 
nose,  was  in- 
telligent,easi- 
ly trained, 
and  very 
stanch.  Ju- 
dicious cross- 
ing with  him 
improved  the 
English 
strain. 

Among  cu- 
r ious  vari- 
eties of  the 
pointer  fam- 
ily proper,  is 


the  Portuguese  pointer.  He  is  heavy,  like  his 
Spanish  relative,  having  the  peculiarity  of  a 
bushy  stern.  The  Dalmatian,  or  coach  dog, 
marked  with  wafer-like  black  spots  upon  a 
white  ground,  is  a  variety  of  the  pointer.  In 
his  native  land  he  works  as  our  pointers  do  in 
the  field,  and  he  is  said  to  perform  fairly  well. 
The  double -nose  French  pointer  for  a  time 
found  favor  with  those  who  imagined  that  the 
peculiar  double  nose  gave  him  doubled  powers 
of  scent.  This  idea  was  erroneous,  for,  while 
the  dog  unquestionably  had  a  keen  nose,  it  was 
no  better  than  the  best  of  the  ordinary  type. 
It  is  possible  that,  as  the  double  nose  presented 
a  larger  and  more  open  form  of  nostril,  it  may 
have  slightly  increased  the  scenting  power,  but 
this  has  not  been  proven.  A  double-nose  pointer 
is  occasionally  seen  in  this  country,  but  the 
strain  is  not  encouraged,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  a  nose  of  that  type  is  too  open  to- 
injury  by  wiry  grass  and  other  cover  among 
which  the  dog  has  to  work. 

The  merits  of  a  good  pointer  include  a  good 
nose ;  a  strong,  natural  inclination  for  the 
work  he  has  to  do  ;  an  ability  to  stand  warm 
weather  without  constantly  needing  water,  and 
a  coat  which  will  not  hold  burrs.  He  is  also 
the  easiest  of  sporting  dogs  to  train  and  to  keep 
in  good  form  upon  little  work.  His  drawbacks 
include  a  dislike  to  cold  and  snow  and  cold 
water  ;  a  poorly  equipped  foot  for  hard,  or  icy 
ground,  and  a  coat  which  does  not  well  protect 
from  thorny  cover. 

The  points  of  a  typical  specimen  of  the  breed 
are  as  follows  : 

Skull . — Moderately  large  ;  wide  rather  than 
long,  with  plenty  of  brain-room.  Marked  brow 
and  occipital  protuberance  Eye,  of  medium 
size,  intelligent,  expression  lively  and  cheerful. 
Nose. — Long  and  broad,  muzzle  square,  nos- 
trils large  and  open.  Flews,  manifestly  present, 
but  not  pendent. 

Ears. — Moderately  long  in  leather,  flat  and 
filbert-shaped,  not  folding  like  those  of  the 
hound.     They  should  be  set  on  low.     Leather 

thin  and  flex- 
ible, and  cov- 
ered  with 
very  soft,  fine 
hair. 

N  e  c  k  .  — 
Long,  ele- 
gantlyarched 
in  upper  out- 
line ;  round, 
firm  and  ta- 
pering  to 
shou  Id  er  s, 
without  any 
tendency  to 
throatiness. 
No  dewlap. 

Shoulders, 
etc. — L  o  ng, 
sloping,  pow- 
erful, to  en- 
able the  dog 
to  stand  fast 
work.  Upper 
arm ,  long, 
useful  type.  strong;  elbow 
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well  let  down  below  the  chest.  Plenty  of  bone 
in  the  leg,  well  clothed  with  muscle  and  tendon; 
knee,  strong  ;  ankle,  full-sized  ;  foot,  round,  cat- 
like, strong,  with  a  thick  sole. 

Body.  — Of.  good  length,  with  strong,  slightly 
arched  loin,  wide  hips,  and  rather  arched  ribs  ; 
chest,  well  let  down",  but  not  so  much  as  in  the 
greyhound  ;  back  ribs  rather  deep. 

Hi7idquarters.  —  Muscular  haunches  and 
thighs  ;  strong,  well-built  stifles  ;  large,  strong 
hocks  ;  feet  to  match  the  fore  feet. 

Stem. — Strong  at  root,  suddenly  diminishing 
to  very  fine,  continuing  of  same  size  to  near 


the  tip,  when  it  goes  off  into  a  sharp,  sting-like 
point.  This  peculiar  point  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  breed.  The  stern  should  be  almost,  or  quite 
straight,  carried  low,  whipping  the  flanks  mer- 
rily when  at  work. 

Coat  and  Color. — Coat,  short  and  soft,  but 
not  silky.  Color,  plenty  of  white  is  desirable, 
in  order  that  the  dog  may  be  readily  seen  in 
cover ;  liver  and  white,  lemon  and  white, 
black  and  white,  whole  black,  whole  liver, 
black,  white  and  tan,  are  esteemed  in  the  order 
named. 

Nomad. 


THE  tour  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadel- 
phia has  finished,  and  although  their 
record  of  two  games  won,  nine  lost,  and 
four  drawn,  is  nothing  very  startling, 
still  the  main  object  with  which  the 
tour  was  taken  has  undoubtedly  been  accom- 
plished. The  idea  was  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  game,  as  played  by  the  best  expo- 
nents in  England.  Although  there  is  plenty  of 
cricket  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  all  very  much  of 
the  same  standard,  and  not  likely  to  greatly 
improve  a  man's  play,  or  teach  him  anything 
new  after  he  has  been  associated  with  it  for  a 
few  years.  With  so  much  inter-club  cricket 
everyone  becomes  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  play  of  everyone  else.  Of  course  the  inter- 
national matches,  which  are  played  now  almost 
every  autumn,  between  the  home  teams  and 
those  from  England,  Ireland,  or  Australia, 
give  us  some  new  points  ;  but  to  play  the  Coun- 
ties on  their  own  grounds  is  a  far  greater  ad- 
vantage, from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and 
particularly  to  play  them,  as  the  games  of  this 
year's  tour  were  arranged,  with  professionals 
included.  Under  these  circumstances  to  gain 
a  decided  victory  over  Sussex  and  Warwick- 
shire was  a  very  creditable  performance,  but 
the  match  which  showed  the  true  value  of  the 
Philadelphian  cricketers  was  undoubtedly  the 
last  of  the  tour,  against  Surrey.  The  exhibi- 
tion they  gave  in  this  match  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  any  English  county.  It  takes  a  very 
good  team  to  score  200  runs  in  an  innings 
against  Surrey  at  its  present  strength,  and  this 
the  Americans  more  than  accomplished  in  each 
of  their  innings. 

The  total  averages  of  the  Philadelphians  were 
considerably  below  the  total  averages  of  the 
men  who  played  against  them  ;  and  when  one 
considers  that  only  twice  did  their  players 
pass  the  century  mark  during  the  tour,  and 
that  their  opponents  scored  centuries  and  over 
no  less  than  nine  times,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  be  a  difference. 

J.  A.  Lester  returns  the  hero  of  the  team  ; 
he  made  a  most  favorable  impression  in  Eng- 
land, and  deserves  all  the   praise  he  got.     A 


man  who  comes  out  of  twenty-six  innings  with 
an  average  of  37.12  stamps  himself  as  a  first- 
class  cricketer,  worthy  of  a  place  on  any  team. 
J.  B.  King's  bowling  performances  were  also 
remarkable  ;  he  took  72  wickets  (twice  as  many 
as  any  other  bowler  on  the  team),  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  24.02.  The  captain  and  several 
other  members  of  the  team  did  not  show  con- 
sistently at  their  best,  owing  to  ill-luck  and  the 
"  hospital  list."  The  players  will  all  profit  by 
their  experience  abroad,  and  for  some  seasons 
we  shall  see  the  results  of  their  recent  experi- 
ence. 

The  thirteenth  match  of  the  tour  ended  on 
July  24th,  at  Lord's  ground,  and  resulted  in  a 
very  easy  win  for  the  M.  C.  C.  by  227  runs. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  match  for  the 
Philadelphians,  on  account  of  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  Captain  Patterson.  He  attempted 
to  take  a  very  fast  drive  from  the  bat  of  Raw- 
lins, and  split  open  his  left  hand  so  badly  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  play  again  for 
some  weeks.  His  absence,  just  at  a  time  when 
he  was  doing  so  well,  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
team,  who,  by  the  way,  have  not  been  favored 
with  the  best  of  luck.      The  scores  : 

M.   C.   C   AND  GROUND. 


First  Innings. 
F.  Mitchell,  c.  P.  H.  Clark, 

b.  Cregar 133 

C.  W.  Wright,  b.  Bates. . .  19 

Rawlin,  b.  P.  H.  Clark. . .     6 

A.  E.  Trott,  b.  King 18 

F.  W.  Maude,  run  out. ...  34 

Hale,  b.  P.  H.  Clark 9 

Fitzgerald,  b.  P.  H.  Clark    4 

Gifford,  not  out 21 

Major  Charles,   b.  P.  H. 

Clark o 

Whitehead,  b.  P.  H. Clark,    o 

Hearne,  run  out 12 

Extras 22 

Total 278 


Second  Innings. 


53 


c.  King,  b.  Lester 

c.  Patterson,    b.  Cre- 
gar   28 

c.  Bates,  b.  King 73 

c.  Wood,  b.  Cregar...  35 

c.  Biddle,  b.  Bates 10 

b.  King o 

b.  King 1 

not  out 34 

b   King 11 

did  not  bat o 

not  out 17 

Extras 13 

Total 280 


PHILADELPHIANS. 


First  Innings. 

H.  C.  Thayer,  b.  Hearne. 

A.  M.  Wood,  1.  b.  w.,  b. 
Trott 

J.  A.  Lester,  b.  Hearne. . . 

G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  Raw- 
lin, b.  Trott 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Trott  ... 

J.  B.  King,  b.  Maude 

L.  Biddle,  c.  Hearne,  b. 
Trott 

E.  M.  Cregar,  b.  Trott... 

F.  H.  Bates,  b.  Trott 

P.  H.  Clark,  b.  Trott 

F.  W.  Ralston,  not  out 

Extras 


Second  Innings. 

1  c.  and  b.  Trott 7 

o  b.  Trott 4 

33  b.  Trott 71 

64  did  not  bat o 

0  c.  Rawlin,  b.  Hearne.  16 
31  run  out 3 

15  b.  Trott 17 

1  c.  and  b.  Trott 17 

10  b.  Maude 3 

o  not  out 1 

3  b.  Trott o 

21  Extras 13 


Total 179       Total 152 


See  International  Tennis  of  1897,  p.  73,  and  Mr.  Walter  Camp's  Review  of  the  Football  Season  of  1896,  p.  26. 
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The  fourteenth  match  of  the  tour,  played  at 
Maidstone  against  Kent,  finished  July  28th, 
with  a  win  for  Kent,  by  an  innings  and  nine 
runs.  A  previous  rain  had  put  the  wickets  in 
an  easy  condition,  and  Kent  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  run  up  a  total  of  454.  By  the  time  the 
Philadelphians  got  in,  the  crease  was  favorable 
to  the  bowler,  and  the  Americans  were  all  dis- 
missed for  168  ;  in  their  second  attempt  277 
runs  were  made.  A  glance  at  the  scores  goes 
further  to  prove  the  first-class  batting  qualities 
of  Lester  ;  his  performances  have  been  most 
consistent.     The  score  : 

KENT. 

J.  R.  Mason,  b.  Lester 92 

Hon.  J.  R.  Tufton,  c.  P.  H.  Clark,  b.  King.  . ; 25 

P.  Marchant,  c.  Wood,  b.  Lester 49 

G.  J.  V.  Weigall,notout ■ 138 

Martin,  run  out 2 

H.  C.  Stewart,  c.  King,  b.  Cregar 28 

Esby,  run  out 73 

Atkins,  c.  Biddle,  b.  Lester  3 

Hon.  H.  Milles,  c.  Scattergood,  b.  King 11 

Wright,  c.  sub.,  b.  King 21- 

E.  B.  Shine,  c.  Cregar,  b.  Lester o 

Extras 12 

Total 454 

PHILADELPHIANS. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Wright...    8  c.  Martin,  b.  Milles 22 

J.  B.  King,  b.  Wright 6  c.  Esby,  b.  Mason 24 

J.  A.  Lester,  c.  Milles,  b. 

Wright 66  c.  Tufton,  b.  Esbv 69 

P.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Esby  ....  49  c.  Atkins,  b.  Wright. . .     2 

E.  M.  Cregar,  c.  Atkins, 

b.  Shine 12  c.  March'nt,  b. Wright.  24 

L.  Biddle,  b.  Shine 3  not  out 30 

H.  L.  Clark,  b.  Wright...     5  b.  Shine 12 

F.  H.  Bates,  c.  Atkins,  b. 

Shine o  c.  Esby,  b.  Shine 8 

P.  H.  Clark,  not  out 6  b.  Shine         19 

H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Shine 5  c.  Shine,  b.  Mason 40 

J.     H.     Scattergood,     c 

Mason,  b.  Shine o  c.  Weigall,  b.  Mason...  o 

Extras. 8  Extras 27 

Total 168  Total 277 

The  final  match  of  the  tour  was  played  at 
Kennington  Oval  against  Surrey,  and  ended 
July  31st  in  a  win  for  Surrey  by  154  runs.     Not- 


withstanding the  fact  that  the  Philadelphians 
lost  this  match,  their  showing  against  such  a 
team  as  Surrey  was  remarkably  creditable.  It 
takes  a  good  team  to  make  200  runs  against 
such  bowling  as  that  of  Hay  ward,  Abel,  and 
Nice  ;  in  fact  there  are  four  or  five  men  on  the 
American  team  who  would  rank  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  first-class  county  players  of  Eng- 
land. Scoring  of  both  the  teams  was  free,  for 
during  the  three  days  over  1,100  runs  were 
scored,     The  scores  : 


First  Innings. 

Brockwell,  b.  King 26 

Abel,   c.  Ralston,    b.   P. 

H.  Clark 12 

Hay  ward,  b.  Baily 35 

Baldwin,  b.  P.  H.  Clark.  16 
N.     F.     Druce,    retired 

(hurt) 51 

H.  B.   Chinnery,  b.  Les- 
ter  .■ 66 

Holland,  b.  Lester 8 

K.  J.  Keye,  c.  Wood,  b. 

Lester 3 

Lees,  c.  Bohlen,  b.  P.  H. 

Clark 14 

Wood,  not  out 31 

Nice,  run  out o 

Extras 11 


Second  Innings. 
c.  Scattergood, b.  Baily  22 

b.  King 6 

c.  and  b.  Lester 85 

c.  Baily,  b.  Cregar 33 

did  not  bat o 

c.  Ralston,  b.  Baily 26 

b.  King 27 

c.  Bohlen,  b.  King 82 

c.     H.     L.    Clark,       b. 

Cregar 35 

c.  Cregar,  b.  Baily 36 

not  out 7 

Extras 13 

Total 273        Total 372 

PHILADELPHIANS. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

E.  M.  Cregar,  c.  Wood,  b. 

Nice 17  b.  Nice 41 

A.  M.  Wood,  run  out 13  c.    Holland,    b.     Hay- 
ward 4 

J.A. Lester, c. Key, b.  Nice  12  c.  Baldwin,  b.  Lees 28 

P.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Abel....  18  b.  Brockwell 46 

J.   B.    King,    c.     and  b. 

Hay  ward  23  b.  Lees 4 

H.   C.  Thayer,  c.   Bald- 
win, b.  Brockwell 59  b.  Lees n 

P.  H.  Clark,  b.  Nice 17  b.  Nice 22 

H.  L.  Clark,  b.  Nice 22  b.  Brockwell 20 

H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Hay  ward     5  not  out q 

F.  Ralston,  b.  Brockwell  16  b.  Nice 40 

].  H.  Scattergood,  not  out    9  b.  Nice 4 

Extras 20  Extras 29 

Total  233    Total 258 

T.  C.  Turner. 


YACHTING. 


CRUISE    OF   THE   NEW    YORK   YACHT    CLUB. 

IN  many  respects  the  fifty-third  cruise  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  enjoyable 
in  its  long  and  famous  career.  In  previous 
years  the  squadron  has  gone  as  far  east  as  Mar- 
blehead,  and  been  blessed  with  fair  and  clear 
weather  on  the  adventurous  voyage  round  Cape 
Cod,  but  for  the  first  time  in  its  varied  history 
the  cruise  was  extended  to  Bar  Harbor,  Me. ; 
and  Commodore  Morgan  deserves  congratula- 
tions not  only  for  presenting  valuable  trophies  to 
the  winners  in  the  long  squadron  run  of  210 
miles  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to  Baker's  Island, 
but  also  for  inspiring  sufficient  enthusiasm 
among  the  captains  in  his  command  to  keep 
together  a  goodly  fleet  from  the  start  of  the 
cruise  to  its  finish. 

The  place  of  the  rendezvous  was  Glen 
Cove.  A  gallant  fleet  of  pleasure  craft  was 
found  in  the  Cove,  clustered  round  the  stately 
flag-ship  Corsair.  It  was  hot  and  sultry  with- 
out a  breath  of  air.  The  most  disappointed 
man  was  Vice-Commodore   Lewis  Cass  Led- 


yard,  who  had  presented  two  artistic  and  costly 
cups  to  be  raced  for  by  the  schooners  and 
sloops  from  Glen  Cove  to  Huntington  ;  because 
they  were  destined  not  to  be  sailed  for  until 
later  in  the  cruise,  for  the  flattest  of  dead  calms 
prevailed  until  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  signal  "Race  Postponed"  was  displayed 
by  the  Regatta  Committee. 

In  the  evening  a  gentle  breeze  sprang  up 
from  northeast,  and  it  held  long  enough  to 
waft  the  sailing  yachts  along  to  Huntington 
Bay,  where  the  squadron  anchored  for  the 
night,  ready  for  the  start  next  morning  to  New 
London  light,  sixty-five  miles  away. 

It  had  been  decided  at  the  meeting  of  cap- 
tains on  the  flag-ship  to  start  each  race  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  practicable,  but  at  sunrise 
on  Tuesday  there  was  not  enough  wind  to 
blow  out  a  candle.  The  Regatta  Committee, 
however,  must  have  felt  hopeful,  for  soon  after 
6  o'clock  the  signal  "  Proceed  to  New  London 
at  7  o'clock  "  fluttered  from  the  triatic  stay  of 
the  flag-ship.  Every  vessel  in  the  fleet  was 
anxious  to  get  away,  but  the  tide  was  setting 
strong  from   the  eastward,  so  the  yachts  re- 
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mained  at  anchor  until  10:20,  when  the  com- 
mittee, mistaking  a  catspaw  for  the  first  sign 
of  a  steady  breeze,  gave  the  preparatory  sig- 
nal. Ten  minutes  later  the  sloops  were  sent 
away,  Wasp  being  first,  followed  three  minutes 
later  by  Queen  Mab.  Norota  was  third, 
handicapped  im.  40s.,  with  Uvira  and  Syce 
straggling  after. 

A  few  minutes  after  noon  a  light  breeze 
started  in  from  southwest.  Hildegarde  at 
anchor  far  astern,  and  actually  the  sternmost 
boat  in  the  fleet,  was  first  to  feel  its  gratifying 
impulse.  The  anchor  was  soon  at  the  bow, 
and  with  balloon-jib  topsail  and  maintopmast- 
staysail  wooing  every  ounce  of  the  coy  wind 
she  sailed  through  the  fleet  and  crossed  the 
line  first.  The  order  of  this  second  start  fol- 
lows. The  times  are  not  official.  The  only 
times  taken  by  the  Regatta  Committee  were  : 
Wasp,  ioh.  31m.  58s.;  Queen  Mab,  ioh.  33m. 
23s.,  and  Norota,  ioh.  35m.  The  handicap 
time  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  ioh.  35m. 

Hildegarde  crossed  at  12I1.  16m.  45s. ;  Way- 
ward, I2h.  1 8m. ;  Gevalia,  12I1.  18m.  02s.; 
Colonia,  12I1.  18m.  05s.;  Carmit a  and  Min erv a, 
I2h.  18m.  30s.;  Vencedor,  12I1.  iSm.  45s.; 
Vigilant,  12I1.  18m.  55s.;  Sachem,  12I1.  19m.; 
Nava/we,  12I1.  19m.  20s.;  Emerald,  12I1.  19m. 
30s.;  Marguerite,  12I1.  20m.  02s.;  Ariel,  i2h. 
20m.  15s.;  Gossoon,  i2h.  20m.  25s.;  Amorita, 
i2h.  21m.  40s.;  Kato7iah,  12I1.  21m.  50s.;  Fe- 
nella,  12I1.  22m.;  Gloriana,  12I1.  20m.  20s. 

The  wind  was  a  trifle  abaft  the  starboard 
beam,  the  best  sailing  point  for  most  of  the 
fleet;  and  as  it  breezed  up,  the  smart  craft  heeled 
over  to  its  influence  as  far  down  as  the  scup- 
pers, and  they  must  have  presented  a  charming 
and  exhilarating  spectacle  to  the  dwellers  on 
the  picturesque  Long  Island  shore. 

The  Katrina,  which  carried  the  Regatta  Com- 
mittee, and  the  tug  Edward  Liickenbach, 
which  had  on  board  a  precious  freight  of 
yachting  scribes,  had  as  much  as  they  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  the  tail  end  of  the  fleet.  As 
for  the  crack  leaders  of  the  squadron  they 
were  almost  hull  down  long  before  the  slug- 
gards and  the  laggards  sighted  New  London 
light.  This  is  how  the  yachts  in  the  van  finished 
the  race  :  Vigilant,  5I1.  54m.  36s. ;  Hildegarde, 
5h.  58m.  46s. ;  Colonia,  6h.  om.  53s. ;  Emerald, 
6h.  2m.  40s.;  Navahoe,  6h.  gm.  45s.;  Mar- 
guerite, 6h.  24m.;  Amorita,  6h.  24m.  18s. ; 
Sachem,  6h.  25m.  10s. ;  Iroquois,  6h.  26m.  15s.; 
Ariel,  6h.  26m.  47s.;  Wasp,  6h.  47m.  17s. 
These  times  are  unofficial.  Queen  Mab,  This- 
tle, Wayward,  Syce,  Vencedor,  Norota,  and 
Gloriana  finished  in  the  order  noted.  The 
only  mishap  in  the  run  was  the  carrying  away 
of  Minerva's  topmast. 

There  was  a  slight  fog  and  little  or  no  wind 
at  daybreak  on  Wednesday,  August  4th,  but 
the  sun  soon  dissipated  every  vestige  of  mist 
and  a  nice  breeze  from  west-southwest  followed, 
making  the  outlook  bright  and  cheering  for  the 
run  to  Newport. 

The  starting-point  was  Sarah's  Ledge  buoy, 
and  the  finish  Brenton's  Reef  lightship,  thirty- 
eight  miles  away.  The  preparatory  gun  was 
fired  at  9:30,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  sloops 
and  cutters  were  started,  all  of  them  crossing 
the  line  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  quarter 
and  walking  along  right  merrily  and  with  rare 
speed. 


They  crossed  the  line  as  follows :  Wasp, 
Navahoe,  Vigilant  Vencedor,  Gloriana,  Car- 
mita,  Uvira,  Queen  Mab,  Norota,  Liris, 
Katonah,    Sayonara,    Kestrel,  Syce,  Gossoon. 

The  schooners  followed  at  10.05,  with  Amor- 
ita leading,  and  chased  by  Gevalia,  Iroquois, 
Fenella,  Ariel,  Colonia,  Emerald,  Sachem, 
Hildegarde  and  Marguerite.  Both  schooners 
and  sloops  had  double  incentives  for  speed,  as 
they  were  racing  not  only  for  the  squadron-run 
prizes  in  their  respective  classes,  but  also  for 
the  Vice  -  Commodore's  cups  for  the  fastest 
schooner  and  the  fastest  sloop,  which  were  on 
the  programme  to  be  raced  for  off  Glen  Cove. 

Navahoe  led  the  fleet  to  Point  Judith,  when 
Vigilant  passed  her.  Soon  after  12  o'clock 
Emerald,  steered  by  Captain  Haff,  luffed  out 
across  Colo?iid's  stern,  blanketing  her,  and  as- 
suming the  lead  of  the  schooners,  which  she 
kept  to  the  finish. 

The  yachts  were  timed  as  they  swiftly  passed 
Brenton's  Reef  lightship  under  a  press  of 
snowy  muslin,  and  bravely  completing  a  glori- 
ous squadron  run. 

When  the  Regatta  Committee  came  to  figure 
it  out,  they  found  that  Emerald  had  beaten 
Colonia  by  3m.  20s.,  and  had  thus  won  the 
Vice-Commodore's  cup  for  schooners  as  well  as 
her  class-prize.  Vigilant  also  won  two  cups, 
beating  Navahoe  4m.  51s.  In  schooners,  class 
C,  Marguerite  beat  Iroquois  28m.  9s.  In 
class  F,  schooners,  Fenella  beat  Gevalia  6s. 
In  sloops,  class  J,  Carmita  beat  Sayonara 
15m.  30s.  In  sloops,  class  K,  Syce  beat  Uvira 
24m.  18s.  In  sloops,  class  L,  Norota  beat  Ka- 
t07iah.  In  the  mixed  class  Hildegarde,  Amor- 
ita and  Queen  Mab  competed,  but  as  they  had 
not  been  measured,  no  corrected  time  could  be 
computed  ;  however,  Amorita  probably  won. 

There  were  high  revels  at  Newport  that 
evening,  and  in  them  the  yachtsmen  partici- 
pated. 

Goelet  Cup  day  is  usually  a  great  sporting 
and  social  event  in  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of 
gay  Newport.  The  assemblage  on  Thursday, 
August  5,  however,  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  contests  of  previous  years.  The  weather 
was  responsible  for  the  meagre  attendance  of 
the  mere  pleasure-seekers,  but  frequent  show- 
ers of  rain  and  a  damp-looking  sky  ought  not 
to  have  deterred  the  hardy  sea-dogs  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  from  coming  out  of  the  snug 
harbor  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  sail- 
ing breeze  that  ruffled  the  dark  waves  and 
made  them  show  their  white  shoulders. 

Respect  for  Captain  Ogden  Goelet,  who,  in 
1882,  presented  the  first  cups  bearing  his  name 
to  the  club  for  competition,  should  have  in- 
duced more  than  three  yachts  to  start  for  the 
two  magnificent  trophies  on  this,  the  sixteenth 
occasion  of  their  offering.  As  it  was,  Colonia 
was  the  only  schooner  that  obeyed  the  order  to 
report  at  Brenton's  Reef  lightship,  and  Nava- 
hoe and  Vigilant  were  the  sole  representatives 
of  the  single-stickers  that  responded  to  the  sig- 
nal from  the  flag-ship.  Grouped  around  the 
lightship,  and  tossing  on  the  bosom  of  the 
gently  heaving  ocean,  were  the  steam  yachts 
Varuna,  May,  Conqtceror,  Sultan,  Sag- 
amore, Intrepid,  Electra  and  Nourmahal ; 
also  the  deep-water  cruiser  Margarita,  which, 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  A.  J.  Drexel, 
canied  the  Regatta  Committee. 
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From  the  Margarita  signals  were  hoisted 
denoting  that  the  Block  Island  course  would 
be  sailed.  The  wind  was  northeast,  and  this 
gave  the  yachts  a  run  before  the  wind  for  the 
first  leg,  southwest  one-eighth  west,  13^  miles, 
a  beat  to  windward  on  the  second  leg,  north- 
east by  east,  18  miles,  and  a  broad  reach,  west 
by  north  one-eighth  north,  b%,  miles — total 
distance,  38  miles. 

It  looked  black  and  murky  to  windward,  and 
the  three  contestants  were  content  to  carry 
their  working  gaff-topsails.  There  was  a  rep- 
rehensible lack  of  smartness  in  both  Vigilant 
and  Colonia  while  manceuvering  in  the  five 
minutes'  interval  between  the  preparatory  gun 
and  the  starting  signal.  Both  skippers  seemed 
to  be  caught  napping.  Vigilant,  with  her 
main-boom  swung  to  starboard,  crossed  the 
line  at  12I1.  18m.  22s.  Navahoe,  tardier  even 
than  her  opponent,  with  main-boom  to  port, 
crossed  at  12I1.  19m.  48s. — im.  26s.  after  Vigi- 
lant. Lowering  her  spinnaker  pole  to  star- 
board, the  big,  pulling  sail  was  soon  spread 
to  the  breeze.  Then  it  was  that  Vigilant, 
realizing  that  she  was  on  the  wrong  gybe, 
shifted  her  main-boom  over  and  set  her  spin- 
naker four  minutes  later  than  Navahoe.  This 
blunder  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  her 
defeat. 

Colonia  made  her  startat  12I1.  21m.  40s.,  and 
prepared  to  sail  her  solitary  race,  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Regatta  Committee  to 
cross  the  line,  and  being  under  the  impression 
that  she  would  be  awarded  the  cup  if  she 
sailed  over  the  course. 

The  Edward  Ltickc7ibach,  in  charge  of 
Superintendent  Neils  Olsen,  carried  the  mark 
to  its  position  off  Block  Island,  where  it  was 
dropped.  A  stronger  puff  and  a  bigger  sea 
than  usual  capsized  it.  By  good  foresight 
there  was  another  mark  on  the  tug,  and  it  was 
hove  overboard  about  300  yards  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  beacon  that  overset.  Meanwhile, 
impelled  by  the  stiff  breeze,  the  racing  cutters 
made  their  way  swiftly  through  the  tumbling 
•sea,  with  the  white-crested  waves  following 
them  fast,  and  hissing  along  their  polished 
bends.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed water  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point 
Judith,  and  the  northeaster  that  piped  on  this 
occasion  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Owing  to  the  mishap  in  placing  the  first  mark 
in  position,  the  two  boats,  which  were  steering 
a  direct  course  for  the  turning-point,  were  com- 
pelled to  gybe  to  fetch  the  second  one,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  was  laid  to  leeward  of  its 
correct  location.  Navahoe  had  overtaken  her 
swift  antagonist  in  spite  of  her  superior  sail 
area.  Vigilant  gybed  at  ih.  37m.  20s.,  and 
Navahoe  4m.  30s.  later.  By  dexterous  han- 
dling of  sheets  Navahoe  contrived  to  luff  round 
the  mark  first,  her  time  being  ih.  40m.  5s., 
while  that  of  Vigilant  was  ih.  40m.  30s.  This 
showed  that  in  the  run  down  the  wind  the 
"  cruiser  "  Navahoe  had  beaten  the  racer  Vigi- 
lant (improved  much  since  she  raced  abroad), 
im.  48s.  elapsed  time. 

And  now  both  boats,  with  sheets  flattened 
in,  started  out  for  the  real  work  of  the  day— 
the  eighteen-mile  thresh  to  windward,  to  the 
West  Island  mark.  Vigilant  was  kept  closer 
to  the  wind  than  seemed  good  for  her,  and  she 
plunged  her  bows  into  the  sea  in  lively  style, 


throwing  showers  of  spray  about  her  decks. 
Navahoe  was  kept  a  good  full  and  allowed  to 
travel  through  the  water.  A  lively  little  squall 
smote  her  when  she  was  a  trifle  off  the  wind 
and  carried  away  her  gaff-topsail  sheet.  Tne 
sail  was  immediately  clewed  up,  and  another 
was  sent  aloft,  but  was  not  set  for  some  time. 
She  kept  on  the  port  tack  until  3I1.  16m.  30s. 
Vigilant  at  this  time  was  well  up  to  wind- 
ward, but-  Navahoe  was  considerably  in  the 
lead.  Vigilant  tacked  at  3I1  21m.  35s.  Soon 
after  this  the  rivals  broke  tacks,  and  twice 
Vigilant  tried  to  cross  Navahoe's  bows,  but 
failed  on  each  occasion,  Navahoe  swinging 
about  as  Vigilant  passed  under  her  stern,  and 
securing  a  commanding  position  on  her  oppo- 
nent's weather  quarter.  By  very  able  handling 
Navahoe  led  at  the  West  Island  mark,  and 
was  saluted  by  half  a  dozen  steam  yachts 
which  had'gathered  at  that  point.  The  times 
were:  Navahoe,  4I1.  06m.  40s.,  and  Vigilant, 
4I1.  07m.  04s.  These  figures  proved  that  in  the 
windward  work  from  mark  to  mark  Navahoe 
had  beaten  Vigilant  2  seconds.  This  was  one 
of  the  closest  contests  ever  known  in  an  iS-mile 
thresh  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  breeze. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  mark  and 
easing  off  sheets  for  the  home  mark,  Nava- 
hoe broke  out  a  balloon -jib  topsail,  while 
Vigilant,  intent  on  a  luffing  match,  was  cun- 
ningly content  with  a  smaller  sail.  The  lat- 
ter at  once  began  to  luff  up  on  the  weather 
quarter  of  her  opponent.  Navahoe,  instead  of 
minding  her  business  and  steering  a  direct 
course  for  the  goal,  accepted  the  challenge  and 
got  the  worse  of  the  tussle,  Vigilant  coming 
out  ahead  and  maintaining  a  short  lead  to  the 
finish,  crossing  the  line  25  seconds  ahead  of 
Captain  Carroll's  craft.  The  times  were  Vigi- 
lant 4I1.  40m.  48s.  ;  Navahoe,  4I1.  41m.  13s. 
Navahoe  was  thus  the  winner  by  im.  is. 
elapsed  time,  boat  for  boat,  and  by  4m.  21s  on 
corrected  time.     The  summary  follows  : 

SLOOPS. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Yacht.                       Start.         Finish.          Time.  Time. 

Navahoe 12  19  48        4  41  13       4  21  25  4  18  05 

Vigilant 12  18  22        4  40  48        4  22  26  42226 

SCHOONER. 
Colonia ; 12  21  40        4  54  25        4  32  45        4  32  45 

When  the  yachts  returned  to  Newport  Har- 
bor, Captain  Carroll  went  aboard  the  Corsair 
and  was  handed  the  cup  he  had  so  cleverly 
won.  The  Navahoe  now  has  the  credit  of 
carrying  off  two  of  these  Goelet  trophies.  The 
first  one  was  won  on  August  10th,  1894. 

Many  yachtsmen  claim  that  Colonia  was  not 
entitled  to  the  cup  for  schooners,  as  the  Goelet 
prizes  were  presented  to  the  club  to  be  sailed  for 
under  the  club's  racing  rules,  one  of  which  ex- 
plicitly says:  "  At  least  two  yachts  must  start  in 
each  class  to  entitle  a  yacht  to  a  prize."  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  argued  that  as  the  Regatta 
Committee  had  started  Colonia,  and  taken  her 
time  at  start  and  finish,  the  schooner  had  ac- 
quired proper  title  to  the  cup. 

A  bright  and  cheerful  dawn  was  an  agreeable 
change  to  the  yachtsmen  after  the  rain  and 
wind  of  the  Goelet  Cup  day.  The  warm  sun 
thawed  out  the  gay  sailor  lads  whom  the  wet 
weather  and  cold  wind  had  kept  sulking  in 
their  cabins  all  Thursday  while  Navahoe  and 
Vigilant  were  racing  for  the    Goelet    Cup. 


YA  CHTING. 
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Thus  it  was  a  large  fleet  that  took  part  in  the 
run  on  Friday  to  Vineyard  Haven,  always  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  club. 

A  nice  little  sailing  breeze  from  northeast 
ruffled  the  bosom  of  the  dark  blue  sea,  and  a 
fleet  of  cat-boats  hailing  from  Newport  clus- 
tered round  Brenton's  Reef  lightship,  to  see 
the  racers  off.  The  preparatory  gun  was  fired 
at  10.20,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  sloops  were 
sent  away.  All  crossed  the  line  with  their 
booms  over  to  starboard,  the  wind  permitting 
them  to  steer  a  direct  course  for  Vineyard 
Sound  lightship.  Queen  Mab  was  first,  43 
seconds  after  the  gun  ;  and  she  was  chased  by 
Wasp,  Jessica,  Sayonara,  Carmita,  Glori- 
ana,  Gossoon,  Katonak,  Liris  and  Vencedor. 
Syce,  Norota,  Vigilant,  Kestrel  and  Nava- 
hoe  were  handicapped — the  last-named  to  the 
extent  of  28  minutes,  and  looking  somewhat  fa- 
tigued after  the  victory  of  the  day  before. 

The  schooners  glided  across  the  line  as  fol- 
lows :  Ariel,  Fenella,  Colonia,  Emerald,  Sa- 
chem, Amor  it  a  and  Marguerite.  Iroquois,  Ge- 
valia and  Hilde garde  were  badly  handicapped. 
The  fickle  wind  died  out  at  noon,  and  most  of 
the  yachts  hung  for  a  time  in  the  doldrums  off 
West  Island  ;  and  Vineyard  Haven,  nearly  30 
miles  distant,  at  noon  seemed  a  long  way  off. 
After  many  exasperating  shifts  the  breeze  came 
out  brisk  and  steady  from  southwest  at  one 
o'clock,  and  the  leaders  passed  Vineyard  Sound 
lightship  as  follows:  Vigilant,  2h.  om.  gs. : 
Amorita,  2h.  im.  19s.;  Emerald,  2h.  im.  50s.; 
Queen  Mab,  2I1.  3m.  25s.;  Sayonara,  2h.  3m. 
40s. ;  Colonia,  2h.  4m.  28s.  ' 

With  a  strong  tide  in  their  favor  and  spinna- 
kers set  to  starboard  the  fleet  headed  for  the 
finish  line  off  West  Chop,  now  20  miles  away. 
It  was  pretty  sailing  for  all  the  yachts.  Colo7iia 
passed  Emerald  just  before  reaching  the  Mid- 
dleground  buoy.  Vigila7it  led  the  fleet  in. 
The  Regatta  Committee  reported  that  in  the 
schooner-classes  Colonia  beat  Emerald  im. 
17s.;  Marguerite  beat  Iroquois  40m  32s.,  and 
Gevalia  beat  Fenella  17m.  27?.  in  the  sloops, 
Vigilant  beat  Navahoe  12m.  17s.;  Sayonara 
beat  Wasp  14m.  23.;  Jessica  beat  Syce  2m. 
18s. ;  JVorotabeat  Katonah,  and  Amorita  beat 
Hildegarde  and  Queen  Mab. 

Kestrel  lost  her  topmast  while  gybing  off 
Seaconnet  light,  and  put  back  for  Newport  for 
repairs. 

Some  yachting  scribes  went  off  at  half-cock 
in  their  preliminary  press  notices  concerning 
the  race  to  Bar  Harbor,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance and  certain  imaginary  perils.  I  can  un- 
derstand apprehension  being  felt  about  yachts 
undertaking  a  race  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  midwinter,  such  as  the  contest  in  December, 
1866,  of  Henrietta,  Fleetwing  and  Vesta,  or 
the  match  race  between  Coronet  and  Daunt- 
less, in  March,  1887.  There  were  no  fictitious 
dangers  in  these  deep-water  enterprises,  but 
the  idea  of  making  a  pleasure  summer-jaunt 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  the  subject  of  jere- 
miads, was  quite  too  comic,  and  was  regarded 
from  that  point  of  view  by  the  yachtsmen  who 
took  part  in  it.  To  provide  against  any  possible 
perils,  three  powerful  ocean-going  tugs  accom- 
panied the  fleet,  the  Edwara  Luckenbach,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Kate  Jones  and  Storm 
Khig,  of  Boston.  These  were  ready  to  take 
in  tow  any  disabled  craft,  or  to  lug  off  any 


vessel  unfortunate  enough  to  get  ashore.  Their 
services,  however,  were  not  required. 

In  a  light  northwest  wind,  with  smooth  water 
and  a  head  tide,  the  start  was  made  from  off 
East  Chop,  at  10  a.  m.  Twenty-two  contest- 
ants, sixteen  schooners  and  six  cutters,  crossed 
the  line.  With  spinnakers  set  to  port,  and  all 
balloon-sails  that  would  draw,  the  yachts  had 
as  much  as  they  could  do  to  stem  the  adverse 
current,  the  wind  being  so  soft.  The  following 
vessels  started  : 

Cutters —  Vigilant,  Navahoe,  Queen  Mab, 
Gloriana,  Sayonara  and  Wasp. 

Schooners  —  Colonia,  Emerald,  Iroqicois, 
Amorita,  Gevalia,  Fenella,  Marguerite, 
For  tuna,  Hildegarde,  Sachem,  Alert,  Vik- 
ing, Varuna,  Crusader,  Montauk  and  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  race  soon  degenerated  into  a  drift,  and 
many  of  the  craft  dropped  kedges,  to  keep 
from  being  swept  back  by  the  tide.  The 
schooner  Intrepid,  under  charter  to  Mr.  C. 
Oliver  Iselin,  got  ashore  on  the  Hedge  Fence 
Shoal,  but  was  floated  off  without  assistance. 
Fortuna  and  Queen  Mab  got  unpleasantly 
tangled  together,  but  were  cleared  without 
damage.  At  noon  a  light  breeze  started  in 
from  south-southeast,  then  east-southeast,  and 
freshened  until  Cross  Rip  lightship  was  passed, 
when  it  shifted  to  southwest.  The  sea  was 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  and  with  a  favorable 
tide  the  yachts  made  good  headway. 

The  shoals  were  soon  passed,  and  then,  as 
the  wind  became  more  southerly,  spinnakers 
were  set  to  starboard,  the  six  leaders  of  the 
fleet  being  Emerald,  Wasp,  Colonia,  Vigi- 
lant, Marguerite  and  Navahoe;  and  as  the 
sun  sank  down  everything  looked  propitious 
for  a  fine  night's  sail.  A  bright  moon  soaring 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  a  breeze  with  more  westerly 
tendency  in  it,  a  sea  with  a  mere  ripple  on  its 
smooth  surface  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
perfect  night. 

At  daybreak  on  Sunday  seven  of  the  yachts 
were  in  sight  of  the  club  tug,  all  with  light- 
flying  kites  aloft  and  gliding  swiftly  to  the 
eastward.  Vigilant  was  leading,  with  Emer- 
ald about  four  miles  astern.  Colo7iia  was  next. 
Then  came  Navahoe,  Hildegarde,  Amorita 
and  Marguerite.  Queen  Mab  and  Wasp 
were  hull  down  astern.  Verily,  it  was  ideal 
ladies'  weather  to  be  afloat  in  ! 

Colonia,  after  a  protracted  luffing  match 
with  Emerald,  became  the  leading  schooner 
at  gh.  30m.  The  breeze  grew  lighter.  Vigi- 
lant increased  the  distance  between  herself 
and  Navahoe,  whose  best  point  of  sailing  is  in 
a  heavy  blow.  And  so,  with  few  changes,  the 
race  continued  until  one  o'clock,  when  land 
vvas  sighted.  It  was  made  out  to  be  the  east- 
erly end  of  Isle  Du  Haut,  some  twelve  miles 
distant.  The  breeze  continued  favorable  to 
the  finish,  which  was  between  Baker's  Island 
and  the  flag-ship. 

Vigilant  was  first  to  cross  the  line  a  victor, 
with  Colonia  next,  Navahoe  third,  Emerald 
fourth,  and  Hildegarde  fifth. 

In  the  first-class  schooners,  Colonia  won  the 
$2,000  cup  presented  by  Commodore  Morgan, 
beating  Emerald  by  twenty-one  seconds,  cor- 
rected time. 

In  the  first-class  cutters,  Vigilant  was  the 
victor,  defeating  Navahoe   26m    4s.  corrected 
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time,  and  carrying  off  the  Commodore's  cup. 

In  the  second-class  schooners,  A7iiorita  was 
the  winner  of  the  Commodore's  $  1,000  cup. 

In  the  second-class  cutters,  Wasp  won  the 
Commodore's  $1,000  cup. 

The  race  was  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
the  weather  and  its  freedom  from  fog  ;  also  for 
the  steadiness  of  the  breeze,  which  permitted 
the  yachts  to  carry  spinnakers  with  only  one 
gybe  from  Pollock  Rip  lightship  to  the  whis- 
tling buoy  off  Baker's  Island. 

The  yachts  arrived  at  Bar  Harbor  on  Sunday 
night.  Monday  was  devoted  to  social  amuse- 
ments. On  Tuesday  the  final  race  of  the  cruise 
was  sailed,  the  course  being  from  off  Egg  Rock 
to  Schoodic  Point,  thence  to  the  whistling  buoy 
off  Baker's  Island,  and  home — distance  21  miles. 
The  starters  were  schooners  Colonia,  Em- 
erald, Sachem,  Marguerite,  Amorita,  Alert, 
and  Fenella ;  cutters  Queen  Mab,  Wasp, 
Gloriana  and  Sayonara.  The  race,  with  but 
a  short  interval  of  clear  weather,  was  sailed 
in  a  dense  fog.  In  the  schooners  Amorita 
won,  beating  Colonia  9  minutes.  In  the  cut- 
ters Wasp  won,  beating  Gloriana  13m.  18s. 

NOTES   OF    OTHER    RACES. 

Vigilant  and  Navahoe  sailed  a  special 
match  off  Newport  on  Sept.  4  for  a  $250  cup 
presented  by  the  Newport  Yacht  Racing  As- 
sociation. The  course  was  a  triangle  of  12^ 
nautical  miles,  from  off  Rose  Island  round  a 
mark  off  Brenton's  Reef  lightship  and  a  mark 
off  Beaver  Tail.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Duryea,  Wood- 
bury Kane  and  Ralph  N.  Ellis  were  the  Re- 
gatta Committee.  The  wind  at  the  flying 
start  at  12I1.  10m.  was  light  from  N.  E.  Both 
had  spinnakers  set  to  starboard.  Navahoe 
gained  by  a  shift  of  wind,  and  led  at  the  first 
mark  by  35s.  Vigilant  then  passed  her  rival, 
and  led  by  52s.  at  the  end  of  the  first  round, 
and  kept  ahead  until  the  finish.  The  final 
times  were  taken  : 

Finish.         Elapsed.       Corrected. 

Vigilant 62152  6  n  52  61152 

Navahoe 62540  61540  61242 


Vigilant  allowed  Navahoe  2m.  58s.,  and 
thus  wen  by  50s.  corrected  time.  She  fouled, 
however,  and  Navahoe  was  awarded  the  cup. 

The  fall  regatta  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club  was  sailed  on  Sept.  4  in  a 
gentle  southerly  air.  Acushla  and  Stir  prise 
in  the  36-foot  class  ;  Secret,  Priscilla,  Name- 
less and  Quissaug  in  the  25-foot  class  ;  Shale, 
Shark  and  Vagary  in  the  20-foot  class,  and 
Yola  and  Paprika  in  the  15-foot  class,  started. 
The  yawl  Alice  had  a  sail-over.  The  courses 
were  the  Sound  triangular  and  the  Shippan, 
only  one  round  being  sailed.  The  winners 
were  Acushla.  Skimmaug,  Shark  and  Yola. 
Paprika  carried  away  her  peak-halyard  block. 

A  special  regatta  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed  on  Sept.  4,  in  light  and  varia- 
ble winds,  one  round  only  being  sailed.  Syce 
beat  Vencedor.  Kit  had  a  sail-over.  Win  or 
Lose  won  in  the  25-foot  cats,  her  opponents 
being  Qui    Vive,  Presto  and  Anglesea. 

The  fall  regatta  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club 
was  started  on  September  6th  at  nh.  30m.  in  a 
light  breeze  from  southwest,  which  soon  shifted 
to  northwest.  Colonia  had  no  competitor.  The 
other  starters  were  :  Syce  and  Vencedor  in  the 
51-foot  class  ;  Pawnee  and  Norota  in  the  42- 
foot  class  ;  Acushla,  Surprise,  A  no  at  ok  and 
Vorant  II.  in  the  36-foot  class;  Goblin  and 
Kite  in  the  30-foot  class  ;  Hera  and  Musme  in  ' 
the  30-foot  special  class  ;  Priscilla,  Houri, 
Skimmaug  and  Vaquero  I  in  the  25-foot  class; 
Kcnc it,  Shark  and  Fiddler  in  the  20-foot  class; 
Onaivay,  Kit,  and  Dosoris  II.  in  the  30-foot 
cabin  class  ;  Harriett  a  III,  Qui  Vive,  Win 
or  Lose,  and  Presto  in  the  25-foot  cabin  cats  ; 
Starling,  Dorothy,  lone,  Sora,  Amos  and 
Minnetonka  in  the  20-foot  open  cats.  Only  two 
rounds  were  sailed.  There  were  few  incidents 
of  note.  The  A  no  at  ok,  a  Herreshoff  fin-keel 
craft,  sailed  her  maiden  race  in  these  waters, 
and  beat  Acushla  with  ease.  The  winners 
were:  Colonia  (sail-over),  Syce,  Norota,  Anoa- 
tok,  Hera,  Vaguer 0  L,  Shark,  Kit,  Win  or 
Lose,  and  Sora.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 


Wm.  Notman  &  Son  Photo. 

MOMO   AND   GLENCAIRN   II.,    BETWEEN   RACES   AT   THE   ROYAL   ST.  LAWRENCE   Y.  C, 

N.  B.— See  article,  The  American-Canadian  One-Rater  Contests,  p.  54. 


CANOEING. 


THE  American  Canoe  Association's  eight- 
eenth annual  meet  was  held,  August 
I7th-2ist,  at  the  same  place  as  last  year, 
Grindstone  Island.  Cricket  won  the 
combined  race,  record  paddling,  single  paddling 
and  tandem,  decked  canoes  ;  A  2  Iz,  the  record 
sailing  ;  Mab,  the  unlimited  sailing  and  trophy 
sailing  ;  Pioneer,  the  club  sailing  ;  Madge,  the 
open,  canvas  sailing  ;  Wish,  trophy  paddling ; 
Hoyt,  the  novice  paddling  ;  Hi  Yah,  the  pad- 
dling, open  canoes  ;  Toronto,  the  tandem  pad- 


dling ;  the  Toronto  crew,  the  four  paddling  ; 
W.  T.  Lawless,  the  upset  paddling;  Bagheera, 
the  tail-end  race;  Miss  Pearsall,  the  ladies' 
paddling,  and  Miss  Sparrow  and  Miss  Pearsall, 
the  ladies'  tandem. 

The  A.  C.  A.  Record,  1897,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Combined.     Paddling.  Sailing.      Total. 

Geo.  P.  Douglas 4                  4  3               11 

J.R.Stewart 3                   3  4               10 

Thos.  Hale,  ]v o                  2  2                4 

L.  Leroy 01  12 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE  interest  displayed  in  the  polo  matches 
constituting  the  circuit  of  the  Polo 
Association  increases  as  the  season 
progresses.  The  most  notable  event  of 
the  early  season  was  the  Cedarhurst 
Challenge  Cup,  which  must  be  won  three  times 
before  becoming  the  property  of  the  winner, 
although  individual  prizes  are  added  each  year. 
It  was  won  in  1895  and  again  in  1896  by  the 
Rockaway  second  team,  so  that  their  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Westchester  Country  Club,  in 
a  hotly  fought  game,  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  them.  The  score  stood  even  at  the 
close  of  the  third  period,  necessitating  the 
playing  of  an  extra  period,  in  which  L.  Water- 
bury  made  the  goal  which  gave  the  victory  to 
the  Westchesters.  A  notable  feature  of  this 
tournament  was  the  improvement  in  form  dis- 
played by  the  Devon  team  over  that  which  it 
showed  during  the  Philadelphia  tournaments. 
After  having  won  on  practically  even  terms 
from  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club  at  the 
Meadowbrook  tournament,  it  was  beaten  in  the 
final  game  for  the  Cedarhurst  Challenge  Cup 
by  only  %  goal. 

The  handicap  revised  on  July  20th,  which 
governs  the  matches  the  rest  of  the  season, 
contains  many  radical  changes.  Foxhall 
Keene  still  occupies  the  top  of  the  list, 
with  10  goals  against  him.  R.  L.  Agassiz  and 
R,  G.  Shaw,  2d,  of  the  Myopia  team,  drop 
from  9  to  8  goals  each.  All  the  members  of  the 
Dedham  team  have  been  rehandicapped.  Cap- 
tain S.  D.  Warren  has  dropped  from  5  to  4,  and 
C.  H.  W.  Foster  from  8  to  5.  Allan  Forbes 
and  W.  C.  Forbes  have  been  raised  from  4  to 
5.  In  spite  of  these  changes  the  total  handicap 
of  the  Dedham  team  (19)  will  be  the  same. 

Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  and  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
of  Meadowbrook,  have  each  been  reduced  1 
goal  to  8-goal  men,  while  Ben.  Nicoll  has  had 
his  handicap  increased  from  7  to  8.  J.  E.  Cow- 
din,  of  Rockaway,  is  also  reduced  to  an  8-goal 
man.  W.  A.  Hazard  is  increased  from  2  to  3, 
L.  Franke  has  been  raised  from  4  to  5,  while 
L.  J.  and  Albert  Franke  are  each  put  down  1 
goal,  to  3  and  4,  respectively.  The  veteran  E. 
K.  Stowe  is  increased  from  4  to  5  goals.  So 
far  as  the  Devon  team  is  concerned,  Capt.  C. 
R.  Snowden  and  George  W.  Kendrick,  3d,  are 
each  increased  1  goal,  from  3  to  4. 

George  McFadden,  who  plays  on  the  Devon 
team,  is  handicapped  with  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  and  is  given  1  more  goal,  as  are 
Jay  B.  Lippincott,  H.  P.  McKean,  Jr.,  R.  E. 


Strowbridge,  and  A.  E.  Kennedy.  W.  H. 
Smith  is  increased  from  1  to  3  goals.  The 
members  of  the  Buffalo  Country  Club,  Seward 
Cary,  George  Cary,  Thomas  Cary,  and  John  N. 
Scratcherd,  have,  each  been  dropped  1  goal. 

The  tournament  of  the  Point  Judith  Country 
Club  was  productive  of  many  excellent  matches. 
An  incident  of  this  tournament  was  a  protest 
made  to  the  Polo  Association  by  the  Buffalo 
Country  Club,  because  certain  players  were 
played  on  the  Point  Judith  team  after  having 
been  elected  members  of  that  club  only  a  day 
or  two  before.  It  is  not  likely  however,  that 
anything  will  come  of  this  protest,  as  there  is 
no  rule  of  the  Polo  Association  which  fixes  the 
time  a  player  must  belong  to  a  club  before  he 
is  qualified  to  play  on  its  team. 

The  Newport  tournament  proved  a  disap- 
pointment this  year.  A  great  deal  of  money 
had  been  spent  on  the  new  polo  grounds  at  the 
Golf  Club,  so  that  the  Westchester  Polo  Club  of 
Newport  might  have  a  good  field  upon  which 
to  hold  its  tournaments.  Unfortunately  after 
the  first  game  of  the  tournament  on  August 
14th,  severe  rains  made  playing  on  the  new 
grounds  absolutely  impossible.  One  more 
game  was  played  on  the  following  Saturday  on 
the  old  polo  fields,  but  the  tournament  was 
badly  demoralized.  The  final  game  for  the 
Westchester  cups  was  not  played  until  the 
middle  of  September  on  the  Meadowbrook 
grounds. 

The  tournament  of  the  Buffalo  Country  Club 
lacked  entries,  although  a  new  element  was  in- 
troduced in  the  shape  of  the  Onwentsia  Club 
of  Chicago,  which  defeated  the  Buffalo  second 
team  and  was  in  turn  badly  defeated  by  the 
Buffalo  first  team 

As  Outing  goes  to  press  the  Polo  Champion- 
ship games  are  taking  place  at  Prospect  Park 
Parade  Grounds,  Brooklyn.  Interest  in  the 
championship  games  is  intense  this  year,  and 
the  indications  all  point  to  some  very  close 
contests.  The  trophy  for  the  championship 
is  a  magnificent  gold  vase,  presented  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor,  through  the 
Tuxedo  Club.  It  is  held  for  one  year  by  the 
team  winning  it. 

This  year  four  teams  are  competing  for  the 
honor  :  The  Rockaways,  last  year's  champions; 
the  Myopias,  who  won  in  1895  ;  the  Meadow- 
brooks,  and  the  Country  Club  of  Westchester. 
All  are  strong  teams. 

A.  Stoddart  (Rittenhouse). 
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OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


THE   AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIP    MEETING. 

THE  twenty-second  annual  contests  for 
the  award  of  the  amateur  champion- 
ships of  America  were  held  August 
28th,  at  Manhattan  Field,  New  York 
city,  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
and  under  the  immediate  management  of  its 
championship  committee. 

There  were  fewer  spectators,  fewer  compet- 
ing athletes,  and  fewer  new  records .  than  in 
several  previous  seasons  ;  but  the  attendance 
was  fair,  the  competitors  sufficient  to  provide 
good  sport,  and  the  games  were  in  every  re- 
spect far  above  the  average  of  the  series. 

The  weather  could  hardly  have  been  better, 
the  temperature  suiting  both  athletes  and  spec- 
tators, and  the  wind  too  trifling  to  help  or 
hinder  materially,  except  during  the  one-mile 
walk,  when  it  annoyed  the  competitors  while 
going  up  the  backstretch. 

The  path,  a  quarter-mile  in  circuit,  is  pear- 
shaped,  with  one  of  its  longer  sides  prolonged 
at  either  end  into  a  220-yard  straight.  The 
quarter-mile  race  started  at  the  top  of  this 
straight,  ran  around  the  southeastern  end, 
which  is  the  broadest  and  easiest  curve,  and 
finished  near  the  top  of  the  back  straight,  thus 
giving  first  about  200  yards  straightaway,  then 
160  yards  around  an  easy  curve,  and  ending 
with  80  yards  straightaway. 

The  first  80  yards  of  the  220-yards  straight- 
away path  had  not  been  used  for  a  year,  and 
was  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  while  its 
junction  with  the  quarter-mile  course  had  re- 
cently been  banked  to  make  a  safer  path  for 
bicycle   racing. 

Previous  records  were  equaled  in  the  100- 
yard  run,  and  beaten  in  the  relay  race  and  dis- 
cus throwing,  each  of  these  being  events  added 
to  the  programme  this  year.  This  does  not 
equal  the  results  in  some  former  years,  as  three 
new  records  were  established  in  18S3  and  1887, 
four  in  1882,  18S3  and  1893,  and  five  in  1880. 

Canada,  not  a  member  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union,  sent  four  competitors.  Of  the 
eight  associations  which  form  the  A.  A.  U., 
four — the  Southern,  Western,  Pacific,  and  Pa- 
cific Southwestern — made  no  entries  ;  the  New 
England  sent  three,  the  Atlantic  four,  the  Cen- 
tral nine,  and  the  Metropolitan  all  the  rest. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  founded  this  an- 
nual championship  meeting,  and  is  the  only  liv- 
ing club  which  participated  in  the  first  games, 
in  1876.  The  club  has  furnished  entries  and  won 
championships  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-two 
championship  meetings,  and  bids  fair  to  last 
as  long  as  the  series,  no  matter  how  far  off  may 
be  its  close. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  meeting  lay  in  the 

*  See  also  All-round  Athletic  Championships,  pp.  81-87. 


struggle  between  the  athletes  of  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  Chicago  Athletic  Association 
entered  nine  athletes,  who,  although  techni- 
cally of  that  club,  were  really  a  representative 
team  of  the  whole  Central  Association  ;  were 
selected  from  all  over  the  district ;  included 
residents  of  Chicago  and  Lake  Forest,  111.  ; 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Milwaukee  and  Lake  Ge- 
neva, Wis. ;  Keokuk  and  Waterloo,  la. ;  and  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  and  fairly  represented  the  ath- 
letic strength  of  that  district.  Of  the  nine 
members  of  the  team,  six  are  students  at  school, 
college,  or  university.  One  lives  in  Michigan, 
one  in  Minnesota,  two  in  Iowa,  two  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  three  in  Illinois.  But  for  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association  they  would  hardly  have 
known  each  other,  would  never  have  taken  any 
joint  action,  and  not  more  than  two  of  them 
would  have  ever  thought  of  competing  at  the 
championship  meeting. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association  for  the  enterprise 
and  liberality  which  led  them  to  organize  such 
a  team  and  send  it  to  beard  the  Eastern  lions 
in  their  den.  Such  contests  are  the  life  of  am- 
ateur athletic  sport,  and  can  be  arranged  only 
by  large  and  rich  clubs.  The  Chicago  Club, 
the  greatest  and  richest  in  the  West,  has  shown 
by  this  action  that  it  appreciates  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it  by  its  size,  wealth  and  standing. 

From  last  year's  programme  the  committee 
dropped  this  year  the  3-mile  run,  3-mile  walk, 
and  2-mile  bicycle  race,  and  added  the  i-mile 
relay  race,  the  i-mile  bicycle  race,  and  throwing 
the  discus,  thus  keeping  the  total  number  of 
events  the  same — seventeen. 

Of  last  year's  winners  in  the  fourteen  events 
which  were  repeated  this  year,  four — Kilpat- 
rick,  half-mile  run  ;  Rogers,  120-yard  hurdle 
race  ;  Allis,  pole  vault,  and  Gray,  putting  the 
shot — did  not  compete.  Of  the  ten  who  de- 
fended their  titles,  six — Wefers,  100-yard  and 
220-yard  runs  ;  Burke,  quarter-mile  run  ;  Lieb- 
gold,  i-mile  walk  ;  Bloss,  running  long  jump, 
and  Mitchell,  throwing  56-pound  weight — won 
again  this  year;  while  four — Orton,  i-mile  run; 
Buck,  220-yard  hurdle  race  ;  Powell,  running 
high  jump,  and  Mitchell,  throwing  the  hammer 
— were  beaten. 

Bernard  J.  Wefers  was  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  his  performance  has  never  been  equaled  in 
actual  merit.  He  ran  his  trial  heat  of  the  100- 
yard  race  in  10  1-5S.  and  the  final  in  9  4-5S. 
Then  he  ran  his  trial  in  the  220-yard  race  in 
22  4-5S.,  and  the  final  in  21  2-5S. ;  and  he  finished 
his  afternoon's  work  by  running  the  final 
quarter-mile  of  the  relay  race  in  49  1-5S.,  such  a 
quarter-mile,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  awkward 
conditions  of  the  contest,  being  more  meritori- 
ous than  the  same  time  in  an  ordinary  race. 

Of  individual  winners,  B.  J.  Wefers  took 
three  championships  ;  C.  Hennemann,  two 
firsts  and  one  second ;  T.  E.  Burke  and  F.  J. 
Cregan,  each  two  firsts ;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  one 
first,  one  second  and  one  third  ;  M.  W.  Long, 
one  first  and  one  third  ;  A.  J.  Townsend,  two 
seconds  ;  J.  H.  Maybury  and  J.  H.  Rush,  each 
one  and  a  half  seconds  and  half  a  third  ;  J. 
Buck,  one  second  and  one  third  ;  J.  Herty  and 
T.  W.  Chase,  each  two  thirds,  and  no  other 
athlete  more  than  one  place.  These  individual 
performances  have  been  surpassed  in  some 
previous  years,  as  L.  E.  Myers  once  won  four 
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championships  at  one  meeting,  and  in  each  of 
three  other  years  won  three  championships, 
and  M.  W.  Ford  won  three  championships  each 
year  for  two  successive  years. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  sprinter  is  a  tall  ath- 
lete, rather  slim  than  stout,  and  with  legs  out- 
stripping the  remainder  of  his  body  in  muscu- 
lar development.  Wefers  is  pretty  near  the 
ideal,  and  almost  any  person  seeing  him  at 
practice  with  all  his  competitors  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  not  knowing  the  name  or  reputa- 
tion of  any  of  them,  would  pick  him  out  as  the 
fastest  of  the  party.  Such  judgment  is  right 
in  this  case,  but  would  be  wrong  at  other  times, 
as  is  well  shown  by  the  records  of  previous 
meetings.  Of  those  athletes  who  have  during 
the  past  twenty  -  five  years  won  American 
sprinting  championships,  or  established  new 
bests-on-record,  the  following  statistics  are  in- 
teresting, the  men  being  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  their  height.  It  will  be  seen  that 
long  and  short,  thick  .and  thin,  have  shared 
equally  in  the  honors.     The  list  is  as  follows  : 

H.    S.   Brooks,   6  feet  2  3-4    inches    in    height    and 
weighed  170  lbs. 
H.  Jewett,  6  feet  1  inch  and  163  lbs. 
H.  E.  Buermeyer,  6  feet  and  200  lbs. 

B.  J.  Wefers,  5  feet  n  3-4  inches  and  160  lbs. 
W.  Baker,  5  feet  n  3-4  inches  and  140  lbs. 

C.  H.  Sherrill,  5  feet  11  1-2  inches  and  130  lbs. 
C.  W.  Stage,  5  feet  n  inches  and  147  lbs. 

R.  L.  LaMontagne,  5  feet  n  inches  and  140  lbs. 
W.  Baker,  5  feet  11  inches  and  130  lbs. 
L.  H.  Cary,  5  feet  8  1-2  inches  and  142  lbs. 
J.  Owen,  Jr.,  5  feet  8  1-2  inches  and  129  lbs. 
L.  E.  Myers,  5  feet  7  3-4  inches  and  114  lbs. 
A.  Waldron,  5  feet  7  inches  and  118  lbs. 
F.  Westing,  5  feet  6  inches  and  128  lbs. 
E.  B.  Bloss,  5  feet  4.1-4  inches  and  127  lbs. 

Each  man  of  this  list,  in  his  day,  either  won  a  sprint- 
ing championship  or  held  a  record,  and  their  wide 
divergence  in  height  and  weight  is  noteworthy. 

In  scoring  for  points,  the  rules  of  the  A.  A.U. 
prescribe  that  5  points  shall  be  allowed  for 
first  place,  3  for  second  place,  and  1  for  third 
place.  Calculating  on  this  basis,  the  club  score 
of  this  meeting  is  as  follows  : 


New  York  A.  C 12  3         5 

Chicago,  111.,  A.  A 361 

Pastime  A.  C 2  1  1 

Knickerbocker  A.  C 3         3 

New  Jersey  A.  C 2         2 

Montreal,  Q.,  A.  A.  A 1 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  A.  A 1     .. 

New  West  Side  A.  C 2 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  A.  C 2 

Toronto,  Ont.,  A.  C 1 

Total 17        17        17 


The  score  by  associations  was  as  follows  : 

Metropolitan  Association,  14  firsts,  9  seconds  and  13 
thirds — no  points. 

Central  Association,  3  firsts,  6  seconds  and  1  third— 
34  points. 

Canada,  1  second  and  1  third — 4  points. 

New  England  Association,  1  second — 3  points. 

Atlantic  Association,  2  thirds — 2  points. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  had  no  real  competitor,  as  the  club's  ath- 
letes won  twelve  of  the  seventeen  champion- 
ships, twenty  of  the  fifty- one  prizes,  lacked 
but  two  and  a  half  points  of  taking  half  of  all 


the  points,  and  tallied  as  many  points  as  the 
total  scored  by  any  six  other  clubs. 

The  summaries  are  as  follows  : 

100-yard  run  ;  first  round,  first  2  in  each  heat  to  run  in 
final,  and  third  men  in  each  heat  to  lun  a  trial,  whose 
winner  was  allowed  in  final— First  heat,  J.  H  Mav- 
bury,  Chicago  (.111.)  Athletic  Association,  10  i-'5s  ■  F 
Jarvis,  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Athletic  Club.  2,  by  a  vard'  on 
sufferance  ;  J.  W.  Ehrich,  Knickerbocker  A.  C.,  New 
York  City,  3,  by  a  foot  ;  D.  H.  Jackson,  C.  A.  A.,  4 ;  A. 
C.  Caldwell,  University  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  5. 

Second  heat— B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York  A.  C,  New 
York  City,  10  1-5S.;  J.  H.  Rush,  C.  A.  A.,  2,  by  a  yard,  on 
sufferance  ;  W.  A.  Karns,  K.  A.  C,  3,  by  half  a  yard  • 
R.  D.  Hoffman,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4  ;  C.  A.  Klunder,  C.  A.  A.,  5. 

Trial  heat  for  second  men— Ehrich  declined  to  start, 
and  Karns  trotted  down  the  course  alone. 

Final  heat — Wefers,  g  4-5S. ;  Rush  and  Maybury,  a 
dead  heat  for  second  place,  about  2  feet  6  inches  behind 
the  winner  ;  Jarvis,  a  poor  fourth  ;  Karns,  fifth. 

220-yard  run  ;  first  round,  first  2  in  each  heat  to  run 
in  final— First  heat,  R.  D.  Hoffman,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  won  in 
22  3-5S.,  on  sufferance  ;  J.  H.  Maybury.  C.  A.  A.,  2,  by 
a  foot ;  A.  C.  Caldwell,  T.  U.,  3  ;  C.  A.  Sulzer,  New 
Jersey  A.  C,  Bayonne  City,  N.  J.,  4. 

Second  heat— B.  J.  Wefers,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  22  4-5S.;  J. 
W.  Ehrich,  K.  A.  C,  2,  by  a  yard  ;  W.  A.  Karns,  K.  A. 
C,  3. 

Final  heat— Wefers,  21  2-5S.;  Maybury,  2,  by  11  feet; 
Ehrich,  3,  by  5  yards  :  Hoffman,  4. 

Quarter-mile  run— T  E.  Burke,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  49s.;  A. 
J.  Townsend,  C.  A.  A.,  2,  by  10  feet ;  M.  W.  Long,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  3,  by  a  foot;  J.  H.  Rush,  C.  A.  A.,  4;  G. 
Stephen,  Montreal  (Q.)  A.  A.,  5. 

Half-mile  run— J.  F.  Cregan,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  im.  58  3-5S. ; 
H.  E.  Manvel,  N.  J.  A.  C,  im,  59  3  5s.;  E.  M.  Power,  Jr., 
Pittsburg  A.  C,  3,  by  13  feet  ;  G.  Stephen,  M.  A.  A.  A., 
4,  by  10  yards  ;  R.  B.  Barrett,  C.  A.  A.,  5  ;  G.  G.  Hollan- 
der, K.  A.  C,  6;  T.  B.  Turner,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  did  not 
finish. 

i-mile  run— J.  F.  Cregan,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4m.  27  3-5S. ;  A. 
Brodie,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  2,  by  12  yards;  R.  Grant,  T.  A.  C, 
3,  by  30  yards  ;  P.  H.  Christianson,  N.  J.  A.  C,  4  ;  D.  J. 
CConnell,  K.  A.  C.  5  ;  J.  B.  Finnamore,  Pastime  A.  C, 
New  York  City,  6  ;  T.  J.  McGirr,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  o.  G.  W. 
Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  R.  L.  Eaton,  N.  J.  A.  C,  did  not 
finish. 

i-mile  relay  race  ;  teams  of  4  men— New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  M.  W.  Long,  H.  S.  Lyons,  T.  E.  Burke,  and 

B.  J.  Wefers,  3m.  21  2-5S.;  Chicago  Athletic  Association, 
R.  B.  Barrett,  J.  H.  Rush,  D.  H.  Jackson,  and  A.  J. 
Townsend,  3m.  29s.;  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  G. 
V.  Lyons,  G.  G.  Hollander,  J.  P.  Bernard,  and  J.  Buck, 
3.  The  times  made  by  the  individual  winners  for  their 
quarter  miles  were  as  follows:  Long,  50s.;  Lyons, 
51  3-5S. ;  Burke,  50  3-5S.;  Wefers,  49  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race  ;  10  hurdles,  each  3  feet  6  inches 
high— J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  16s.;  J.  R. 
Richards,  C.  A.  A.,  2,  by  2  feet ;  T.  W.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A. 

C,  3,  by  11  feet;  T.  McQueeney,  Springfield  (Mass.)  A. 
A.,  4  :  N.  H.  Friesell,  P.  A.  C,  fell  at  the  ninth  hurdle 
and  did  not  finish,  being  at  the  time  in  fourth  place. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  ;  10  hurdles,  each  2  feet  6  inches 
high— A.  E.  Kraenzlein,   C.  A.  A.,  25s.;  J.  Buck,  K.  A. 

C,  2,  by  3  yards  ;  T.  W.  Chase,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  3,  by  2  yards  ; 
M.  V.  Bastien,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4. 

i-mile  walk— S.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C.  6m.  44  4-5S. ;  W.  B. 
Fetterman,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  6m.  54  3-5S.;  M.  H.  Dono- 
van, N.  J.  A.  C,  3,  by  100  yards  ;  J.  Fraser,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
4  ;  L.  Liebgold,  N.  J.  A.  C,  5. 

i-mile  bicycle  race — I.  A.  Powell,  N.  Y.  A.  C  2m. 
32  3-5S. ;  B.  Ripley,  K.  A.  C,  2,  by  8  yards  ;  H.  Horsford, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  3,  by  10  feet ;  F.  C.  Bremer,  New  West  Side 
A.  C,  New  York  City,  o  ;  W.  L.  Darmer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  o ; 
W.  C.  Croll,  K.  A.  C  ,  o. 

Running  high  jump— I.  K.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  6ft. 
2  i-4in.;  W.  C.  Carroll,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  6ft.;  N.  T.  Leslie, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  5ft.  nin. ;  H.  Rope,  National  A.  C,  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.,   5ft.  9   1-4  in.;  J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  K.  A.  C,  5ft. 

9  i-^in. ;  C.  U.  Powell,  K.  A.  O,  5ft.  9  1-4  in.;  F.  C. 
Franz,  Columbia  A.  C  Washington,  D.  C,  5ft.  6  1-4  in. ; 

D.  Reuss,  K.  A.  C,  5ft.  6  i-4in.  Rope  passed  at  5ft. 
ioin.  and  5ft.  nin.,  and  failed  at  6ft. 

Running  broad  jump— E   B.  Bloss,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  21ft. 

10  i-2in.;  L.  E.  Bennett,  East  Boston  (Mass.)  A.  A., 21ft. 
ioin.;  N.  H.  Friesell,  P.  A.  C,  21ft.  gin.;  M.  Prinstein, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  A.  A.,  21ft.  4  3-4 in.;  W.  B.  Rogers.  N. 
J.  A.  C,  20ft.  10  3-4  in.;  J.  T.  Mahoney,  K.  A.  O.  10ft. 

Pole  vault— J.  L.  Hurlburt,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  O.  B 
Smith,  K.  A.  C;  C.  T.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  F.  C 
Franz,  C.  A.  C,  and  R.  S.  Wilder,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  tied  fr- 
first  place  at  10ft.  6in.  In  vaulting-off  Hurlburt  won 
at  nft.  iin.,  leaving  four  still  tied  for  second  place  at 
10ft.  6in.  In  the  next  round  Smith  won  second  place  at 
10ft.  ioin.,  leaving  three  still  tied  for  third  place  at  10ft. 
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8in.  After  some  further  competition  with  no  result, 
Wilder  and  Franz  withdrew,  which  gave  Van  Winkle 
third  place.  D.  Reuss,  K.  A.  C,  ioft.;  C.  F.  Hamilton. 
N.  J.  A.  C,  ioft. ;  S.  K.  Thomas,  K.  A.  C,  ioft. ;  J.  F. 
Powers,  St.  Paul's  Lyceum,  Worcester,  Mass.,  gft.  6  in. 

Throwing  the  discus,  weighing  4  1-2  lbs.,  from  a  7- 
feet  circle,  without  follow — C.  Hennemann,  C.  A.  A., 
118ft.  gin.;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  P.  A.  C,  106ft.  8  i-2in.;  J.  Her- 
ty,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  102ft.  6  i-2in.;  C.  Chad  wick,  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  98ft.  sin.;  M.  O'Sullivan,  Xavier  A.  A.,  New  York 
City,  97ft.  3  i-2in.;  E.  W.  White,  K.  A.  C,  97ft.  iin.;  D. 
O'Connell,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  94ft.  7in.;  C.  J.  Dieges,  P.  A. 
C,  92ft.  7  i-2in.;  A.  W.  Johnson,  C.  A.  C,  88ft.  3  12m.; 
W.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  83ft.  6  i-2in.;  J.  Flanagan,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  80ft.  6  1-21'n. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot  from  a  7-feet  circle,  without  fol- 
low—C.  Hennemann.  C.  A.  A.,  42ft.  73-4  in.;  F.  Beck, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  42ft.  6  1-4  in  ;  J.  Herty,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  41ft. 
io3-4in.;  J.  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  39ft.  3  i-4in.;  R.  W. 
Edgren,  K.  A.  C,  37ft.;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  P.  A.  C,  36ft. 
1  3-4111. 

Throwing  the  hammer  ;  total  weight  of  complete 
implement  not  less  than  i61bs. ;  total  length  of  com- 
plete implement  not  more  than  4  feet  ;  thrown  from  a 
7-feet  circle,  without  follow— J.  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C  , 
148ft.  sin.;  C.  Chad  wick,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  141ft.  8in.;  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  P.  A.  C,  130ft.  4in.;  R.  W.  Edgren,  K.  A.  C. 
134ft.  4in.  Edgren  made  a  foul  throw  of  142ft.  2in.,  and 
Flanagan  cleared  152ft.  2  1-2  in.  in  a  throw  which  was 
foul  by  hardly  an  inch. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight,  with  one  or  both  hands, 
from  a  7-feet  circle,  without  follow— J.  S.  Mitchell,  P. 
A.  C  ,  32ft.  2  in. ;  C.  Hennemann,  C  A.  A.,  31ft.  2  i-2in.: 
R.  W.  Edgren,  K.  A.  C,  27ft.  iin.;  J.  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A. 

C,  26ft.  nin.;  C.  Chadwick,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  25ft.  3in.;  C.  J. 
Dieges,  P.  A.  C,  23ft.  9  1-2  in. :  O.  W.  Gardner,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York  City,  21ft.  iin.; 

D.  O'Connell,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  all  throws  foul;  J.  A. 
Larkin,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  all  throws  foul. 

ST.    GEORGE   ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

Their  ninth  annual  open  amateur  games  were 
given  August  14th  on  their  grounds,  the  St. 
George  Oval,  at  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

100-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat.  E.  Zinn,  New 
West  Side  Athletic  Club,  6  yards,  10s. 

300-yard  handicap  run— M.  W.  Long.  New  York  A.  C, 
1  1-2  yards,  32  2-5S. ;  T.  E.  Burke,  N.  V.  A.  C,  scratch, 
2,  by  3  yards. 

600-yard  run,  novices— W.  J.  Elsesser,  St.  George  A. 
C,  im.  21  25s. 

800-yard  handicap  run— J.  F.  Cregan,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  7 
yards,  im.  59s. 

i-mile  handicap  run — R.  S.  Eaton,  New  Jersey  A.  C, 
10  yards,  4m.  42  1-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  race,  novices— F.  C.  Breen,  N.  W.  S.  A. 
C,  5m.  38  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap— I.  K.  Baxter,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  1  inch,  5ft.  ioin. 

RIVERSIDE,  N.  J.,  ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

At  their  summer  games  held  August  21st,  on 
their  grounds,  the  track  was  in  good  condition, 
attendance  sparse,  and  the  competitions  inter- 
esting. 

75-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  B.  J.  Wefers,  New 
York  Athletic  C'ub,  scratch,  8s. 

75-yard   invitation   run— B.  J.  Wefers,   N.  Y.   A    C 
8  x-5S.  ;  R.  D.  Hoffman,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  second. 

220-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  J.  Brown,  Holy 
Cross  College,  15  yards,  23  2-5S. 

440-yard  run,  novice— W.  G.  Messer,  New  York  City, 
57  4-5S. 

880-yard  handicap  run— A.  R.  Tomlinson,  Knicker- 
bocker A.  C,  25  yards,  2m.  2s, 

i-mile  handicap  run— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
scratch,  4m.  36  2-5S. 

i-mile  invitation  run— W.  Reilly,  Riverside  A.  C,  4m 
44  3-3S. 

NEW  JERSEY  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

Their  annual  Labor  Day  Carnival  of  Sport 
was  held  on  September  6th,  on  the  club's  beau- 
tiful grounds  at  Bayonne  City,  N.  J.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  hot,  the  track  and 
grounds  in  good  condition,  the  competitions 
interesting,  and  the  attendance  much  larger 
than  at  the  championship  meeting,  held  eight 


days  before.  The  entry-list  included  B.  J. 
Wefers,  J.  H.  Maybury,  and  J.  H.  Rush,  the 
fastest  three  amateur  sprinters  in  America.  T. 
E.  Burke  and  J.  Flanagan  were  also  entered, 
but  did  not  appear,  and  their  absence  was  not 
accepted  cheerfully  by  many  spectators  who 
had  noticed  their  names  in  the  advertisements 
and  came  purposely  to  see  them  compete.  No- 
body was  seriously  injured  in  the  bicycle  races, 
although  there  were  the  full  quota  of  falls 
which  necessarily  accompany  cycling  on  an 
unbanked  path.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
track  prevented  record-breaking  in  the  300- 
yards  run,  but  the  veteran  Hercules,  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  surpassed  all  previous  performances, 
in  throwing  the  56-pound  weight  for  height. 

100-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat ;  C.  A.  Sulzer,  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Club,  4  1-2  yards,  ios.:  M.  Donohue, 
St.  Agnes  Athletic  Association.  10  3-ards,  2.  by  2  feet; 
J.  H.  Maybury,  Chicago  (111.1  A.  A.,  scratch,  by  a  few 
inches;  E.  E.  Mayer,  unattached.  1  yard,  4.  Maybury 
received  from  the  handicapper  halt  a  vard  start  and 
used  it  in  the  trial  heat,  but- in  the  final  waived  this  ad- 
vantage and  went  back  to  scratch.  B.  J.  Wefers,  New 
York  A.  C,  running  from  scratch,  won  his  trial  heat 
in  10  1-5S.,  but  did  not  start  in  the  final,  preferring  tO' 
reserve  himself  for  the  300-yard  race.  J.  H.  Rush,  C. 
A.  A.,  with  half  a  yard  start,  ran  unplaced  in  his  trial 
heat,  finishing  behind  C.  A.  Sulzer,  4  1-2  yards,  and  W. 
A.  Karns,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  3  1-2  yards.  Many 
spectators  thought  this  decision  wrong,  and  that  Rush 
should  have  had  a  dead  heat,  if  not  the  place. 

300-yard  run— B.  J.  Wefers,  N.  Y.  A  C,  31s.;  J.  H. 
Rush.  C.  A.  A.,  2.  by  3  yards  ;  I.  Buck,  K.  A.  C,  3,  by 
2  yards:  H.  Maybury,  C.  A.  A..  4.  Neither  Maybury- 
nor  Rush  was  in  first-class  condition,  as  each  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  change  of  climate  and  malaria. 
Maybury  could  certainly  have  finished  third,  and  pos- 
sibly second,  but  eased  when  he  found  it  impossible  to- 
beat  Wefers. 

440-yard  handicap  run— C.  A.  Sulzer.  N  J.  A.  C,  20 
yards,  49  1-5S.;  H.  E.  Manvel,  N.  J.  A.  C,  5  yards,  sec- 
ond, by  2  yards. 

880-yard  handicap  run— C.  T.  Myers,  N.  J.  A.  C,  50 
yards.  1111.  57  2-5S. 

Half-mile  run  — H.  E.  Manvel.  N.  J.  A.  C,  im.  58s. 

i-mile  handicap  run— P.  H.  Christianson,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
15  yards,  4m.  35s. 

Quarter-mile  medley  race  ;  each  competitor  to  run 
140  yards  with  a  pail  of  water  on  his  head,  hop  100 
yards,  walk  120  yards,  and  run  80  yards  over  hurdles — 
Final  heat,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  N.  J.  A.  C,  im.  17  3-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap— J.  Buck,  K.  A.  C,  scratch, 
26  3-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  walk— W.  B.  Fetterman,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
scratch.  7m.  1  1-5S. 

i-mile  bicycle  handicap— Final  heat,  W.  Frank,  Tran- 
sit Wheelmen,  80  yards.  2m.  23  2-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  race— Final  heat,  H.  Hosford,  N.  J.  A. 
C,  scratch,  5m.  1  1-5S. 

Pole  vault— H.  J.  Pettit,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  A.  C,  ioft. 
ioin.;  J.  L.  Hurlburt,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  the  amateur 
champion,  ioft.  6in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer— R.  Edgren,  K.  A.  C,  142ft. 
7^in.;C.  Chadwick,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  i-,4ft.  6Kin.;  J.  S.Mitch- 
ell, P.  A.  C,  132ft.  to^in.  Mitchell  threw  144ft.  7in. 
with  his  own  hammer,  which  investigation  proved  to- 
be  half  a  pound  light,  and  his  subsequent  efforts  with 
a  full-weight  implement  fell  more  than  11  feet  short. 

Throwing  the  56-lb.  weight  for  height— J.  S.  Mitchell, 
P.  A.  C,  15ft.  6  3-8in.;  J.  Herty,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  13ft  2in.;. 
C.  Chadwick,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  12ft.  6in.  Mitchell's  throw, 
15ft.  6  3-8in.,  now  becomes  the  world's  best  amateur- 
record,  supplanting  15ft.  4%in.,  by  Mitchell,  at  Chicago, 
111.,  September  16,  1893. 

In  addition  to  the  athletic  programme  there 
were  several  other  contests  : 

Association  football— True  Blue  Football  Club,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  and  Centreville  (N.  J.)  Athletic  Club  played 
a  tie,  and  Paterson  won  by  a  toss. 

Gaelic  football— William  Barry  Association,  Jersey- 
City,  N.  J.,  4  goals  ;  Young  Ireland  Football  Club, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  o. 

Boat  race,  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile,  in  eight- 
oared  shells  with  coxswains— Staten  Island  Boat  Club,. 
4m.  46s.;  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  second,  by  2^, 
lengths. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


THE    CANADIAN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

THE  annual  races 
of   the    Mon- 
treal     (Ont.) 
Swimming 
Club  were  held 
August   21st,  at  their 
bathing    grounds,   St. 
Helen's  Island,  in  the 
St.    Lawrence    River, 
with   fine  weather, 
smooth  water  and   an 
encouraging      attend- 
ance.    The  chief  feat- 
ure of  the  programme 
was  the  ioo-yard  race 
for  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship   of    Canada, 
which  obtained  entries 
from    Montreal,  Otta- 
wa and  Scotland, 
50  yards  ;  boys  under  12  years — C.  Baddley,  1. 
100  yards  ;  green  boys,  under  15   years — J. 
Wilson,  im.  49s. 

100  yards  ;  amateur  championship  of  Can- 
ada— W.  D.  Lawless,  Ottawa  Swimming  Club, 
im.  19  4-5S. ;  J.  Lightbody,  West  of  Scotland 
S.  C,  2  ;  J.  Pow,  Montreal  S.  C  ,  3. 

220  yards  ;  green,  senior — P.  N.  Kayser,  3m. 
44  2-5S. 

220  yards  ;  junior  championship,  boys  under 
15  years — F.  P.  Lamb,  1. 

Diving  competition  ;  a  series  of  five  dives,  to 
consist  of  (1)  from  spring  board  at  right  angles 
with  the  wharf,  (2)  running  from  parallel  spring 
board,  (3)  running  from  end  of  wharf,  (4)  high 
dive  from  top  of  rail,  (5)  high  dive  from  mast — 
E,  Erwin,  188  points  ;  Corcoran,  187  points  ;  T. 
Logan,  185  points. 

Duck  hunt — F.  Irwin,  1. 

RACES    IN    GRAVESEND    BAY,    L.    I. 

Col.  E.  C.  M.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Avoca  Villa, 
Bath  Beach,  L.  I.,  was,  when  a  few  years 
younger  and  several  pounds  lighter  than  at 
present,  a  sprinter  and  football  player,  still  re- 
tains his  fondness  for  manly  sport,  and  neglects 
no  opportunity  of  promoting  legitimate  compe- 
tition. His  latest  enterprise  has  been  the  for- 
mation of  the  Avoca  Swimming  Association, 
and  the  holding  of  an  open  amateur  swimming 
tournament  under  the  sanction  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union.  The  four  races  attracted  com- 
petitors from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Sayville, 
Long  Branch,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  ;  and 
the  list  included  Dr.  Paul  Neumann,  formerly 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  and  now  living  in  Chicago, 
who  is  the  American  amateur  champion  at 
half  mile  and  one  mile,  and  holds  the  American 
amateur  record  at  one  mile. 

The  various  courses  were  laid  out  in  Graves- 
end  Bay,  in  front  of  the  Avoca  Villa.  In  the 
100  yards  the  swimmers  dived  from  the  rail  of 
a  large  yacht,  anchored  broadside  on,  and  fin- 
ished by  crossing  a  line  drawn  along  the  front 
of  the  huge  bathing  float,  near  the  shore.  In 
the  200  yards  the  swimmers  dived  from  the 
float,  touched  the  yacht  and  returned  to  the 
starting  line.  In  the  300  yards  the  swimmers 
dived   from   the   yacht,  touched  the  float,  re- 


turned to  touch  the  yacht,  and  then  finished  at 
the  float.  In  the  half  mile  the  swimmers  dived 
from  the  float,  touched  a  buoy  anchored  a 
quarter  mile  out  in  the  bay,  and  returned  to 
the  starting  line. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  so  -uncomfortably 
hot  that  the  sweltering  spectators  would  will- 
ingly have  changed  places  with  the  swimmers. 
The  wind  was  trifling  and  the  water  fairly 
smooth,  although  there  is  usually  at  this  end 
of  the  bay  some  swell,  part  of  which  eats  its 
way  in  from  the  Atlantic  around  Norton's 
Point,  and  the  remainder  is  caused  by  passing 
steamers.  There  was  also  much  driftwood  on 
the  water,  but  the  swimmers  escaped  any  dam- 
age or  hindrance  from  this  source. 

The  first  race  was  started  about  two  hours 
after  low  water,  and  the  fresh  flood  tide  run- 
ning through  the  Bay  on  its  way  to  the  Nar- 
rows, swept  at  right  angles  across  the  course, 
quite  perceptibly  in  the  100  yards  but  growing 
weaker  and  slower  with  each  succeeding  race. 

The  prizes  were  handsome  loving-cups  of 
lacquered  wrare,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Three  of  the  entered  competitors  were  pro- 
tested for  sundry  violations  of  the  rules  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  admitted  their  guilt 
and  withdrew. 

Dr.  Neumann  swims  a  peculiar  stroke,  which 
resembles  somewhat  the  double  overhand  breast 
stroke,  commonly  known  in  New  York  City  as 
the  "Battery  stroke,"  but  the  Battery  swim- 
mers make  a  leg  stroke  with  each  arm  stroke, 
while  the  doctor  makes  one  leg  stroke  for  each 
two  arm  strokes,  and  he  buries  his  head  under 
water  and  rolls  his  body  from  side  to  side  with 
each  arm  stroke  much  more  than  does  the  Bat- 
tery boy.  Until  other  persons  perform  well  in 
this  style,  expert  opinion  will  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  doctor  wins  races  and  makes 
records  in  spite  of,  rather  than  by,  his  unique 
method. 

The  contestants  in  the  100  yards  were  not  of 
high  grade,  and  the  time  has  frequently  been 
beaten  in  novice  races.  Dr.  Neumann  is  not 
a  short-distance  swimmer,  and  made  his  records 
and  his  reputation  at  distances  above  a  quarter 
mile. 

In  the  novice  race  the  favorites  finished  far 
behind,  and  the  winner  covered  his  first  100 
yards  3  1-5S.  faster  than  the  time  of  the  100- 
yards  race. 

In  the  300-yards  race  there  was  an  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding.  The  race  was  started 
eighteen  minutes  after  the  appointed  time, 
with  seven  swimmers,  but  four  other  entered 
competitors  were  still  absent,  and  reached 
the  float  just  as  the  competitors  were  finish- 
ing their  first  hundred  yards.  Many  persons 
shouted  to  the  swimmers  to  stop,  and  they 
foolishly  did  so.  If  they  had  kept  on,  the  first 
three  would  have  won  the  prizes,  but  as  all 
stopped  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  give 
them  a  fresh  start,  and  admit  the  laggards. 
Neumann  took  the  lead  100  yards  from  home, 
and  might  have  won  easily,  but  steered  far  to 
the  west  of  his  proper  course,  saw  his  error 
when  nearing  the  finish,  made  a  sharp  turn 
across  the  course  to  get  back  into  line,  and 
narrowly  escaped  defeat  by  Wenck,  who  made 
a  fine  effort  in  the  final  20  yards. 
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The  winner  of  the  half-mile  handicap  swims 
in  fine  style,  a  clean,  smooth,  easy,  steady  over- 
arm side  stroke,  and  deserved  his  prize.  At 
300  yards  Neumann  had  overtaken  five  of  his 
seven  opponents  and  worked  into  third  place, 
but  sheered  sharply  to  the  west,  went  50  yards 
out  of  his  way  before  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  his  error,  touched  the  buoy  in  ad- 
vance  of  three  of  the  competitors,  and  started 
off  for  the  return  journey,  but  stopped  at  500 
yards  and  climbed  into  a  boat.  He  stated  that 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  salt  water,  or  to  such 
an  open  course,  that  the  salt  water  hurt  his 
eyes  and  partially  blinded  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  see  the  turning  buoy.  In  this  matter 
the  doctor  would  have  been  the  better  for  a 
little  Yankee  ingenuity  and  quick  perception. 
It  was  a  handicap  race.  The  two  men  who 
finished  first  and  second  had  50  seconds  start 
from  the  doctor,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  catch 
them  until  somewhere  on  the  way  back  from 
the   turn.      These  men  had  pilot    boats  and 


swam  a  straight  course,  and  two  of  the  other 
contestants  swam  on  their  breasts  and  of 
course  made  a  straight  cut  for  the  buoy.  Dr. 
Neumann  did  not  need  to  worry  himself  about 
the  course  and  the  turning  buoy.  All  that  was 
necessary  for  him  was  to  follow  his  leaders, 
swim  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  trust  to  them  to 
show  him  the  riefht  course. 


100  yards  straightaway,  across  a  slow  tide — L.  H. 
Parry,  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  im.  19  1-5S. ;  P. 
Neumann,  Chicago,  111.,  Athletic  Association,  2,  by  8ft.; 
F.  A.  Wenck,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  3,  by  4ft. 

200  yards,  with  one  turn,  novices — W.  Reuss,  K.  A.  C, 
3m.  5  3-5S  ;  J.  Caffrey,  St.  Bartholomew  Athletic  Club, 
2,  by  25  yds.;  A.  Newton,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  3,  by  8  yds. 

300  yards,  with  two  turns  :  handicap— P.  Neumann, 
C.  A.  A.,  scratch,  5m.  42s.;  F.  A.  Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
5s.,  2,  by  2ft. :  W.  B.  Kugler,  National  Swimming  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8s.,  3,  by  10  yds. 

Half-mile,  with  one  turn  ;  handicap — W.  A.  Christy, 
N.  S.  A..  50s.,  14m.  40  3-ss  ;  W.  Reuss,  K.  A.  C,  50s.,  2,  by 
6  yds.;  F.  A.  Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  10s.,  3,  by  40  yds.;  P. 
Neumann,  C.  A.  A.,  scratch,  quit  at  500  yds. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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T  the  National  Cir- 
cuit Tournament, 
held  on  the  Wa- 
verly,  N.  J.,  track, 
August  14th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Atalanta  Wheelmen,  of 
Newark,  several  excellent  amateur  events  were 
run,  including  the  one-third  mile  amateur  na- 
tional' championship,  the  final  of  which  was 
won  by  E.  W.  Peabody,  of  Chicago,  with  C. 
M.  Ertz,  of  New  York,  second,  and  E.  M. 
Blake,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  third.  In  the  one  mile 
open,  amateur,  I.  A.  Powell  beat  his  club  mate, 
Ray  Dawson,  by  inches,  G.  H.  Collett  finishing 
third.     Summaries  of  the  amateur  events  : 

One-mile  handicap — Charles  Schlee,  60  yards,  first; 
W.  L.  Darner,  60  yards,  second.     Time.  2m.  11  3-5S. 

Third  mile  national  championship  — First  heat,  E.  C. 
Hausman,  first;  Ray  Dawson,  second.     Time,  42  4-5S. 

Second  heat— E.  M.  Blake,  first ;  W.  H.  Fearing,  Jr., 
second.     Time,  42  1-5S. 

Third  heat— G.  H.  Collett,  first  ;  I.  A.  Powell,  second. 
Time,  42  4-5S. 

Fourth  heat— E.  W.  Peabody,  first;  C.  M.  Ertz,  sec- 
ond.    Time,  44  1-5S. 

Pinal— E.  W.  Peabody,  first ;  C.  M.  Ertz,  second  ;  E. 
M.  Blake,  third.     Time,  44  1  5s. 

One  mile  open— I.  A.  Powell,  first  ;  Ray  Dawson,  sec- 
ond ;  G.  H.  Collett,  third.     Time,  2m.  17  1-5S. 

Two-mile  handicap— W.  A.  La  Due,  60  yards,  first  ; 
W.  F.  Wahrenberger,  90  yds.,  second.  Time,  4m.  42  1-5S. 

The  annual  meet  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Bi- 
cycle Club  was  held  at  Ridgefield  Athletic 
Club  grounds,  on  August  21st,  at  which  time 
two  State  amateur  championships  were  de- 
cided. By  a  singular  coincidence,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Ertz,  the  amateur  mile  national  champion, 
failed  to  finish  first  in  any  event  in  which  he 
was  entered.     Summaries  : 

Mile  novice— G.  A.  Graves  fir  it ;  Claud  Whalen,  sec- 
ond.    Time,  2m.  20s. 

Half  mile  open— W.  A.  LaDue,  first  ;  George  Reith, 
second  ;  C.  M.  Ertz,  third.    Time,  im.  5s. 


Third-mile  State  championship — Earl  Rovee,  first; 
G.  C.  Tunnicliffe,  second  ;  George  Reith,  third.  Time, 
47  2-5S. 

Milt-  for  track  record— George  Reith,  first.  Time, 
2m.  16  3-5S. 

Mile  open— Earl  Rovee,  first  ;  J.  B.  Speyers,  second  ; 
W.  A.  LaDue,  third.    Time,  2m.  14  2-5S. 

Two-thirds  mile  State  championship— O.  V.  Babcock. 
first  ;  C.  M.  Ertz,  second  ;  G.  C.  Tunnicliffe,  third. 
Time,  im,  20  1-5S. 

Mile  handicap — Bernard  Schmidt,  70  yards,  first ; 
D.  S.  Cooper,  no  yards,  second.    Time,  2m.  24s. 

The  amateur  competitions,  at  Willow  Grove 
track.  Philadelphia,  on  August  21st,  resulted 
as  follows  : 

Mile  novice  — L.  Brunner,  first ;  Charles  Liddle,  sec- 
ond.    Time,  2m.  26  1-5S. 

Mile  open— Charles  Krick,  first  ;  A.  Bateman,  sec- 
ond :  J.  B.  Clitt,  third.     Time.  2m.  33  1-5S. 

Mile  handicap— J.  F.  Chalfant,  60  yards,  first  ;  G.  B. 
Van  Hest,  60  yards,  second  ;  Hamilton  Crisp,  scratch, 
third.    Time,  2m.  15  1-55. 

Five-mile  handicap — J.  P.  Rogers,  75  yards,  first ;  C. 
W.  Krick,  scratch,  second  ;  H.  G.  Gardiner,  scratch, 
third.     Time,  12m.  25S. 

A  feature  of  the  afternoon's  sport  was  the  ex- 
hibition mile  of  J.  W.  Parsons,  the  Australian 
champion,  which,  with  fair  pacing,  was  covered 
in  im.  47  4-5S. 

A  number  of  events  for  amateurs  were  on 
the  programme  at  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  Athletic 
Field,  on  August  24th,  including  the  one- 
mile  tandem  championship  of  the  city,  with 
results  as  follows  : 

Mile,  open — E.  Dennison,  first  ;  W.  E.  Temple,  sec- 
ond ;  E.  D.  Stevens,  third.     Time,  2m.  10  3-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap— A.  A.  Kaliska,  35  yards,  first  ; 
Ray  Duer,  25  yards,  second  ;  R.  A.  Miller,  scratch, 
third.     Time,  im.  1  3-5S. 

Mile  tandem,  city  championship — Goehler  and  Mill- 
er, first ;  Duer  and  Finn,  second  ;  Hayes  and  Kaliska, 
third.    Time,  2m.  15  2-5S. 

At  the  Charles  River  track,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  August  25th,  these  amateur  events 
were  contested  : 

One-third  mile  open— J.  Urquhart,  first  ;  C.  M.  Bly, 
second  ;  C.  H.  Drury,  third.     Time,  41  4-5S. 

Mile  handicap— Dana  Hanchette,  no  yards,  first;  H. 
B.  Hills,  scratch,  second  ;  John  S.  Johnson,  scratch, 
third.     Time,  2m.  10  2-5S. 

Mile  tandem  handicap —  Edwards  and  Sanderson, 
go  yards,  first  ;  Clarke  and  Clarke,  45  yards,  second  ; 
Quinn  and  Jacobs,  no  yards,  third.     Time,  im.  56  2-5S. 


For  article  on  L.  A.  W.  at  Philadelphia,  see  page  3. 
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THE    QUILL   CLUB    MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Quill  Club  Wheel- 
men, of  New  York,  was  held  at  the  Manhattan 
Beach  track  on  the  afternoons  of  September 
4th  and  6th  (Labor  Day).  Several  excellent 
amateur  events  were  scheduled,  including  a  . 
"pursuit  race"  between  Buffalo  and  New 
York  teams,  which  was  won  by  the  former  in 
10m.  us.     The  summaries  : 

One-mile  open— I.  A.  Powell,  New  York,  first;  A.  B. 
Goehler,  Buffalo,  second;  C.  J.  Miller,  Buffalo,  third. 
Time,  2m.  12s. 

Half-mile  handicap— George  Reith,  New  York,  10 
yards,  first;  E.  D.  Stevens,  Buffalo,  scratch,  second; 
A.  B.  Goehler,  Buffalo,  scratch,  third.  Time,  im.  5  3-5S. 

lVam  Pursuit  Race— Buffalo  vs.  New  York— Ram- 
blers' Bicycle  Club,  Buffalo,  A.  B.  Goehler,  C.  J.  Mil- 
ler and  E.  D.  Stevens,  first;  Greater  New  York  team, 
C.  M.  ErtE,  I.  A.  Powell  and  O.  V.  Babcock,  second. 
Time,  10m.  us.  The  Buffalo  team  caught  the  New 
Yorkers  at  4  miles  1  1-2  laps. 

Quarter-mile  dash — I.  A.  Powell,  first;  J.  P.  Hutcheon, 
second;  F.  W.  Richt,  third.    Time,  34  4-5S. 

Mile  handicap— J.  P.  Hutcheon,  15  yards,  first ;  A.  S. 
Jinking,  50  yards,  second;  B.  L.  Hunter,  40  yards,  third. 
Time,  2m.  13s. 

Five-miles  Metropolitan  Championship — I.  A.  Pow- 
ell, first;  F.  W.  Richt,  second;  J.  Jasper,  third.  Time, 
nm.  26s. 

RACING-BOARD   MATTERS. 

Racing  men  and  meet-promoters,  unfamiliar 
with  the  details  of  the  rules  governing  cycle 
competition,  should  send  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Racing  Board,  Mr.  Albert  Mott,  Park  Heights, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  a  printed  copy  of  the  rules. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given,  by  the 
amateur,  to  pages  34  and  35,  wherein  the  limi- 
tations attached  to  "  match,"  "  invitation  "  and 
' '  special  "  events  generally  are  set  forth.  Any- 
thing other  than  an  open  competition,  record 
trials  included,  requires  the  consent  of  the 
chairman  in  addition  to  the  regular  sanction  for 
the  meeting.  A  permit  from  a  member  of  the 
board  to  exceed  prize  limits  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  consent  of  the  chairman  for  the  special 
event.  Permits  for  such,  or  to  exceed  prize 
limits,  will  not  be  given  when  either  conflicts  in 
interest  or  date  with  the  National  Circuit ;  the 
chairman  to  determine.  Before  engaging  in  a 
"special  event,"  racing  men,  for  their  own 
safety,  should  ask  to  be  shown  the  special  per- 
mit for  it,  and  the  prize  connected  with  it. 
Every  "  special  event  "  must  be  announced  on 
the  entry-blank,  programme  or  score-card,  and 
the  prize  therefor  named  or  described. 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  from 
handicappers  to  the  Racing  Board  that  long- 
mark  men,  both  in  road  and  track  events,  fre- 
quently ride  easily  and  do  not  take  advantage 
of  their  handicaps.  Handicappers  and  other 
race  -  meeting  officials  are  directed  to  report 
such  instances  with  names  and  addresses  of 
the  offenders,  detailing  all  the  circumstances. 
Already  competitors  have  been  disciplined  for 
not  "riding  to  win,"  as  they  are  expected  to 
do,  no  matter  from  what  m,ark  they  start.  No 
one  can  be  permitted  to  start  in  a  handicap,  not 
even  on  stratch,  who  has  not  been  officially  han- 
dicapped. Entries  must  contain  some  informa- 
tion to  guide  the  handicapper  ;  and  where  the 
form  is  left  blank,  or  in  any  way  incomplete, 
and  the  handicapper  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
ability  of  the  entrant,  he  is  instructed  to  throw 
out  the  entry  altogether. 


It  is  the  practice  of  the  Racing  Board  not  to 
allow  permits  for  multicycle  pacing  in  open 
competitions.  In  "match  and  "invitation" 
events,  where  the  contestants  do  not  exceed 
four,  it  is  customary  to  give  permission  for 
multicycle  pacemaking  when  application  is 
properly  made.  In  trial  heats,  pacemakers 
cannot  qualify  for  finals  unless  they  start  from 
scratch  and  finish  over  the  tape. 

These  amateur  track  records  have  been  ac- 
cepted : 

One-third  mile,  competition,  standing  start,  un- 
paced  ;  time,  404-5S.,  by  J.  G.  Heil,  Denver,  Col.,  June 
19,  1897. 

One  mile  against  time,  flying  start,  unpaced  ;  time, 
im.  46  3-5S.,  by  H.  M.  Sidwell,  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  17, 
1897. 

Two  miles,  competition,  standing  start,  unpaced  ; 
time  4m.  06  1-5S.,  by  D.  W.  Smith,  Waltham,  Mass., 
July  17,  1897. 

Mile  tandem,  competition,  unpaced,  standing  start ; 
time,  2m.  2-5S. ,  by  Victor  E.  Ekberg  and  John  T.  Casey, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  23,  1897. 

Half-mile  tandem,  against  time,  flying  start,  un- 
paced ;  time,  55  3-5S.,  by  Fred  Carruthers  and  B.  B. 
McReynolds,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  July  1,  1897. 

One-third  mile  tandem,  against  time,  flying  start, 
unpaced;  time,  344-5S.,  by  Carruthers  and  McReyn- 
olds, Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  July  1,  1897. 

Ten  miles,  against  time,  flying  start,  unpaced  ;  time, 
24m.  19  2  5s.,  by  A.  G.  Kluefer,  Racine,  Wis.,  July  2, 
1897. 

MANY   RAILROADS   YIELD. 

The  past  summer  was  quite  notable  for  a 
vast  extension  of  the  territory  within  which 
bicycles  are  carried  free  as  baggage.  There- 
tofore all  of  the  principal  lines  south  of  the 
Potomac  had  charged  for  the  machines  of 
their  passengers  as  excess  baggage,  and  the 
measure  before  the  Georgia  legislature,  call- 
ing for  their  free  transportation,  had  failed  of 
passage.  The  first  important  Southern  sys- 
tem to  yield  was  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  which 
not  only  directed  that  bicycles  should  be 
checked  without  charge  when  no  other  bag- 
gage was  presented,  but  cautioned  its  em- 
ployees to  handle  them  with  "  carefulness  and 
precaution  "  as  befitting  a  mechanism  of  deli- 
cate and  fragile  construction.  This  action 
was  soon  followed  by  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  other  Southern  roads,  particularly  the 
connections  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  custom  adopted  by  them 
will  become  general  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

By  far  the  most  important  point  in  the 
classification  of  bicycles  as  baggage,  however, 
was  granted  late  in  May,  when  the  Passenger 
Committee  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
decided  to  check  the  machines  presented  by 
passengers  without  extra  charge  whenever  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  journey  were  in  dif- 
ferent States.  The  Prowler. 

BICYCLE    COASTING    CONTEST. 

The  second  annual  coasting  contest  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Cycling 
Clubs  of  New  York,  occurred  at  Cedar  Grove, 
N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  August  28th.  The  course 
was  down  hill  for  about  a  mile  on  the  Pompton 
turnpike,  from  a  point  just  south  of  the  Cedar 
Grove  Centre  post  office.  A  short  level  stretch 
and  an  abrupt  rise  in  the  road  toward  the  end 
of   the   route   formed   an    obstacle  which  was 
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W.  A.   SHOCKLEY  COASTING      ,467  FEET. 

insurmountable  by  quite  a  number  of  the  con- 
testants. The  competition  attracted  consider- 
ably over  a  thousand  cyclists  from  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  who  lined  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  and  cheered  the  competitors  as  they 
glided  down  the  long  hill.  The  conditions  of 
the  contest  differed  materially  from  those  which 
have  heretofore  governed  such  affairs.  Instead 
of  the  men  starting  off  in  batches  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  more,  as  formerly,  on  this  occasion 
they  were  pushed  off  singly  at  intervals  of  one 
minute,  the  committee  in  charge  deeming  this 
arrangement  safer  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  road  and  the  traffic  thereon.  The  match 
was  run  off  in  three  heats  and  a  final,  there 
being  twenty-three  starters  in  the  first,  twelve 
of  whom  qualified  for  the  second,  six  men  try- 
ing in  the  third,  and  three  leaving  the  starter's 
hands  in  the  final  round.  The  longest  distance 
covered  was  6,476  feet,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  second  heat  by  H.  A.  Woodward,  cham- 
pion of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  last 
year's  winner,  who  was  expected  to  win  again, 


but  failed  on  account  of  a  punctured  tire  in  the 
final  round.  The  winner  was  W.  A.  Shockley, 
of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  who  nego- 
tiated 6,467  feet  1  inch,  in  the  final,  beating 
the  second  man,  William  Firman,  by  25  feet. 

There  was  also  a  contest  for  tandems,  but 
only  two  machines  materialized,  the  winning 
machine,  ridden  by  W.  A.  Whelpley  and  Will- 
iam Holt,  accomplishing  only  5,388  feet,  about 
1,000  feet  behind  the  winning  single  wheel.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  that  in 
last  year's  contest  the  winning  tandem  coasted 
on  the  same  hill  6,334.4  feet,  and  winning  single 
machine  (Woodward's)  only  6,237  feet.  The 
summary  follows  : 

First  heat— Won  by  J.  E.  Whittlesey,  of  Brooklvn 
Bicycle  Club,  6,449ft.;  second.  H.  A.  Woodward,  N.  Y. 
Athletic  Club,  6,444ft. ;  third,  William  Firman,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  6,442ft. 

Second  heat — Won  by  H.  A.  Woodward,  6,476ft.;  sec- 
ond, W.  A.  Shockley,  Boston  A.  A.,  6,458ft.;  third,  J.  A. 
Whittlesey,  6,455ft. 

Third  heat— Won  by  H.  A.  Woodward,  6,461ft.  7in.; 
second,  W.  A.  Shockley,  6,443ft.  nin.;  third,  William 
Firman,  Oxford  Club,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  6, 433ft. sin. 

Final  heat— Won  by  W.  A.  Shockley,  6,467ft.  iin.; 
second,  Wm.  Firman,  6,442  feet ;  no  third.  H.  A. 
Woodward,  who  started,  punctured  his  tire  a  quarter 
mile  from  the  start. 

Tandems — Won  bv  W.  A.  Whelpley  and  Wm.  Holt. 
of  Greenwich  Wheelmen,  N.  Y,  5,388ft.;  second,  Ed- 
mund and  A.  Frankenstein,  of  New  York,  5,270ft. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Harrison,  of  Riverside  Wheelmen, 
was  referee  ;  M.  L.  Bridgman,  of  Kings  County 
Wheelmen,  held  the  watch  at  the  starting 
point ;  Edward  Gerbereus,  Chairman  of  A.  C. 
C.  Race  Committee,  was  starter ;  W.  E.  S. 
Edwards,  Century  Wheelmen,  was  scorer ; 
Adolph  Stahl,  Greenwich  Wheelmen,  was  clerk 
of  the  course,  and  G.  R.  Ball,  of  Quill  Club 
Wheelmen,  was  official  measurer. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the 
weight  of  the  riders  who  qualified  for  the  sev- 
eral heats,  the  weight  of  wheels,  gear,  etc. ; 
also  the  distances  covered  : 


Name  of  Competitor. 


W.  A.  Shockley.. 
William  Firman 
H.  A.  Woodward. 
J.  E.  Whittlesev.. 

E.  P.  Bent 

R.  A.  Green 

F.  E.  Halley 

Joseph  Leach. . . . 

J.  Colomy 

Thos.  J.  Bryan... 
J.  L.  Cunningham 


Weight  of 

Rider. 

171 

lbs. 

zrs 

lbs. 

204 

lbs. 

IS4 

lbs. 

187 

lbs. 

172 

lbs. 

187 

lbs. 

148 

lbs. 

168 

lbs. 

]Veight  of 
Wheel. 


25  lbs. 
2^  lbs. 

26  lbs. 
24  lbs. 
24  lbs. 
24  lbs. 
24  lbs. 


24  lbs. 
24  lbs. 


Make  of 
Wheel. 

Gear. 

First 
Heat. 

Second 
Heat. 

Third 
Heat. 

Final 
Heat. 

Victor 

77 

6,441 

6,458 

6,443.1 

6,467.1 

Victor 

70 

6,442 

6,421 

6,443 

6,442 

Humber 

78 

6,444 

6,476 

6,461.7 

Victor 

77 

6,449 

6,458 

6,434 

Victor 

70 

6,447 

6,431.1 

6,439.1 

Victor 

n% 

6,416 

Victor 

70 

5,400.4 

5,452 

Stearns 

80^ 

5.302 

5,320.4 

Victor 

77 

5,294.8 

5,402.1 

Rutherford 

73 

5.257-9 

5,260.7 

Victor 

70 

5,259-6 

5,3oi-9 

ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  H.  Godfrey. 


W.  C.  P.,  Dowagiac. — The  best  place  to  get 
those  canoes  is  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  They 
can  be  got  at  Bar  Harbor,  but  cost  more  extra 
there  than  the  duty  amounts  to.  A  first-class 
one  costs  $30  in  St.  John. 

R.  W.  H.,  Hill  City,  Tenn.— Nobody  keeps 
swimming  records  of  9-year-old  girls.     It  is  im- 


possible to  give  any  useful  opinion  on  the  per- 
formances, because  you  did  not  state  how  fast 
the  current  was.  There  are  many  rivers  in  which 
the  current  runs  more  than  2^  miles  in  55 
minutes,  and,  consequently,  a  person  remaining 
in  the  water  for  55  minutes  would  cover  2^ 
miles  without  swimming  a  stroke. 
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By  A=  H.  Godfrey. 


ROM  the  vantage    of 
a    modern     country 
club-house  veranda, 
overlooking   an    up- 
to-date,   open-air  horse- 
show,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
a  lover  of  the  equine  race 
to    realize    how    fully    the 
nation    comprehends    the 
scope  and 
purpos  e 
of      the 
h  o  r  s  e  , 
and  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the 
fields  of  sport  and  recreation. 

As  the  several  sections  of  such  a  show 
pass  in  review,  the  first,  and  erroneous, 
impression  conveyed  is  apt  to  be  that 
the  affair  is  nothing  more  than  a  pot- 
pourri, made  up  of  a  glittering  array  of 
richly  -  caparisoned  horses,  snatches  of 
four-in-hand,  tandem  and  country-club 
meets,    with    a   little   trotting,    steeple- 


chasing,  cavalry  -  parading  and  polo- 
playing  thrown  in  to  give  zest  to  the 
collation  and  render  it  palatable. 

A  deeper  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject will,  however,  dispel  this  illusion, 
and  prove  to  an  observant  mind  that 
open-air  horse -shows  are  something 
more  than  a  mere  parade.  They  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  healthy  and 
remarkable  modern  growth  of  country 
gentleman's  life  in  America  in  all  its 
sporting  aspects ;  and  they  serve  their 
purpose  in  reflecting  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  rural  existence,  crystallizing,  as 
it  were,  its  true  spirit,  and  bringing  for- 
ward all  that  is  admirable  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  suburban  community. 

The  advantages  which  suburban  sum- 
mer horse-shows  present  are  incalcula- 
ble. They  not  only  demonstrate  what 
fashion  and  the  mode  have  deemed  most 
appropriate  in  matters  equine,  but  they 
also  show  the  remarkable  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  country 
during  recent  years  in  the  classification 
of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  accord- 
ing to  their  several  spheres  of  pleasure 
and  utility  ;  and  the  adaptation  thereto 
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BEAUTY  AND  FASHION  LOOK    SMILINGLY  DOWN. 

of  a  seemingly  end- 
less variety  of  ve- 
hicle  s,  which, 
while  in  great 
measure  based 
upon  those  of 
foreign  manufact- 
ure, combine  in  a 
marked  degree  the 
commendable 
features  of  the  car- 
riage of  purely 
American  design. 

While  recogniz- 
ing as  their  alma 
mater   the   metro- 
politan    function 
which     annually 
takes  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the 
National     Horse- 
Show  Association, 
and  acting  as  feed- 
ers    to     it,    open- 
air    country    shows    have    a 
raison   d'etre   entirely  distinct 
from    that    of    the    parent   in- 
stitution ;    and  they  may  also 
be  regarded  as  improvements 
upon,    and    auxiliaries   to,    the 
old-time  country  fairs,  but  bet- 
ter  equipped  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements,    patronage    and 
tastes    of    the    many   wealthy 
suburban    colonies  now  estab- 
lished throughout  the   United 
States. 

By  this,  however,  it  is  not 
meant  that  open-air  or  local 
horse-shows  cater  only  to  the 
fashionable  element.  On  the 
contrary,    they    are    much 


THE   CLUB'S   COIGN    OF   VANTAGE. 


broader  in  their  scope,  and  afford 
opportunities  for  equine  competition 
among  the  local  population  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  was  possible  under  the 
old  regime.  They  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  assist  farmers  as  well  as  the 
breeders  of  live  stock,  for  they  tend  to 
keep  before  them  animals  of  approved 
conformation,  color  and  characteristics, 
such  as  can  be  most  profitably  produced, 
and  for  which  there  is  always  a  healthy 
demand.  At  the  same  time  they  bring 
the  producers  into  closer  touch  with 
likely  customers,  whom  they  could  not 
hope  to  reach  through  any  other  channel. 
The  -increased  benefits  which  county 
towns  and  villages  derive  from  such 
improved  exhibi- 
tions cannot  be 
exaggerated.  On 
the  opening  of  a 
county  show  the 
entire  locality  is 
flooded  with  visit- 
ors; open  house  is 
the  order  of  the 
day  ;  private  hos- 
pitality is  extend- 
ed, and  this,  taken 
i  n  conjunction 
with  the  social 
gatherings,  which 
form  not  the  least 
attractive  feature 
at  such  shows,  puts 
money  into  circula- 
tion  in  districts 
which,  without 
horse-shows,  would 
beliable  to  liemore 
or  less  dormant. 


ON  THE  PROMENADE. 
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ON   THE   LAWN,    LONG    BRANCH. 


A  commendable  feature,  too,  of  such 
events  is  the  local  patriotism  or  love  of 
county  which  they  bring  out.  A  well- 
appointed  and  liberally  patronized  show 
amounts  to  little  if  it  does  not  demon- 
strate the  interest  which  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  take  in  county  affairs 
and  their  zeal  in  combining  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  district.  Here  city 
magnates  throw  aside,  for  the  nonce, 
their  stern  counting-house  demeanor, 
and  by  their  presence  at  the  show,  and 
deep  drafts  on  their  pocket-books  in  the 
form  of  subscriptions,  signify  their  de- 
sire to  foster  a  spirit  of  sport  and  the 
elevation  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Especially  is  this  seen  when 
the  younger  members  of  their  house- 
holds personally  compete  in  the  sev- 
eral classes  and  enter  with  joyful  heart 
and  soul  into  all  the  excitement  of 
the  thing.  Indeed,  these  are  the  people 
who  are  in  a  great  measure  depended 
upon  to    support   the    several   sections 


of  local  horse-shows  by  making  large 
entries  of  their  horses  ;  and  according 
as  they  and  their  friends  respond,  so 
is  local  interest  engendered  and  success 
assured. 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  a  properly 
managed  county  horse-show  to  bring 
out  every  atom  of  pluck  and  sporting 
blood  that  a  rural  community  possesses. 
Clever  horsemen,  aye,  and  clever  horse- 
women, too,  and  daring  riders  and  driv- 
ers find  there  a  field  in  which  to  exploit 
their  skill  and  nerve  in  greater  variety 
and  under  circumstances  more  closely 
resembling  what  takes  place  in  actual 
country  life,  than  is  possible  within  the 
confines  of  a  metropolitan  show-ring. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  at  outdoor 
local  shows  in  the  art  of  riding  and 
driving  are  another  feature  of  their 
educational  advantage.  Here  the  un- 
fledged amateur  horseman  takes  his 
preparatory  course,  under  the  eyes  and 
in  the  companionship  of  his  immediate 
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o.  h.  p.  belmont's  "  sundown." 


friendsand 
acquaint- 
ances, and 
here  he 
gains  that 
confidence 
which 
serves  to 
sustain 
him  when 
h  e  vent- 
ures, later, 
into  the  in- 
tricacies of 
the  metro- 
p  ol i  t  a  n 
arena.  In- 
deed, there 
is  scarcely 
an  expert 
in  the  met- 
ropolitan 
fieldto-day 
whose  first 
steps  were 
notginger- 
ly  taken  at  some  country  show,  where 
the  applause  of  personal  friends  encour- 
aged him  to  proceed.  Particularly  does 
this  apply  to  the  development  of  eques- 
trians and  equestriennes.  No  matter 
whether  they  were,  so  to  speak,  born 
in  the  saddle,  and  "  cannot  remember 
when  they  learned,"  or  graduated  from 
some  private  riding  academy,  the  local 
show-rings  pave  their  way  to  champion 
mounts. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing,  however, 
local  outdoor  horse-shows  have  a  further 
mission  in  that  they  serve  to  develop 
untried  horses,  and  bring  to  the  front 
the  best  in  each  county. 

Yet  another  very  important  point  in 


SPEEDY    IN   TRACES. 


connection  with    outdoor    horse-shows 
must  not  be  overlooked,  in  that  their 
avowed  object   being  to  cater  to  resi- 
dents of  a  locality,  it  is  seldom  necessary 
in   order   to   secure   success,   to    invite 
dealers  to  swell  the  entries  in  the  open 
classes.      It   is    in   this   way   the    local 
shows  act  as  a  check  on,  or  an  antidote 
to,    the    mistaken   policy    adopted    by 
members  of   the  professional   element, 
more  largely  at  metropolitan  shows,  of 
competing  against    private   individuals 
and  winning  with  horses  for  which  they 
afterward    demand  phenomenally  high 
prices.      That    this,   in    the  long    run, 
must  act  adversely  to  their  best  inter- 
ests, many 
dealers 
ackno  wl- 
edge. 
Horse- 
show    offi- 
cials know 
very    well 
that     the 
flooding  of 
open  class- 
e  s     with 
profession- 
al    entries 
causes  pri- 
vate   indi- 
viduals   to 
relinquish 
the     field  ; 
and    that 
pub  1  i  c 
interest  in 
h  o  r  s  e  - 
shows    is 
liable    to 
dimin  ish 
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in  exactly  the  same  ratio  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  has  in  exhibitions  of 
pigeons,  chickens  and  cattle,  where 
the  fluttering-  rows  of  ribbons  won  by 
dealers  and  the  scant  attendance  of  the 
public,  are  the  condemnatory  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  popular  competition  and 
the  certain  assurance  of  diminishing 
sales  and  interest. 

Exclusive  classes  for  dealers  would 
settle  the  whole  question,  would  give 
the  professionals  a  field  all  to  them- 
selves to  hustle  in,  would  increase  to  a 
multitude  the  buyers,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  bringing  before  the 
public  hundreds  of  horses  which  are 
to-day  never  seen,  nor  heard  of  in  public. 

This  is  exactly  where  the  country 
summer  show  steps  in,  and,  after  separ- 
ating the  two  elements,  weeds  out  the 
rif  f  raf  f, 
and  rec- 
ommends 
only  the 
best  hor- 
ses for 
competi- 
tion in 
the  par- 
ent insti- 
tution. 

They 
have  a 
wh  o 1 e  - 
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some  so- 
cial tend- 
ency, too,  for  at  an  open-air  horse-show 
one  meets  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  from  president  to  stable-boy, 
under  circumstances  when  they  are 
most  natural.  All  have  been  attracted 
thither  in   just  such  measure   as   their 


"VIGILANT  WILKES,"  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  ROADSTER. 

genuine  sporting  proclivities  impelled 
them.  All  are  present  either  for  en- 
joyment or  to  take  part  in  friendly 
contests.  From  private  boxes,  nes- 
tling in  what  appears  at  a  distance 
to  be  an  animated  rose-garden,  beauty 

and  fash- 
ion   look 
smilingly 
down 
upon  pro- 
menaders 
on     the 
board 
walk,  who 
are   con- 
stantly 
exchang  - 
ing   cour- 
t  e  s  i  e  s 
with 
f r  ie  nd  s 
or    nodding  to  friends   manipu- 
the    "  ribbons  "   in    the    show- 
On    the   grand    stand  the  swell 
in    their    exclamations    of   ap- 
and  in   the    sumptuousness    of 


MRS.  JOHN  GERKEN  S  PARK  PHAETON  HORSE 


there, 
lating 
ring, 
set    vie 
proval, 


SETTLING  A  POINT  OF  SOUNDNESS. 


their  apparel,  with  others  of  their  own 
social  level  perched  up  on  drags  and 
mail-coaches  "parked"  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  enclosure.  These,  with  the 
luxuriant  foliage  against  which  they  are 
set,  form  a  charming  background  to  the 
multitude  of  excited  individuals  elbow- 
ing their  way  to  the  railings,  straining 
eye  and  ear  to  catch  the  decisions  of  the 
judges,  and  to  take  in  every  feature  of 
the  panorama.  Over  all  is  the  blue  of  a 
perfect  summer's  day,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, through  the  trees  whose  leaves 
are  gently  wafted  to  and  fro  by  a  re- 
freshing breeze,  can  be  descried  the 
ivy-trellised  spire  of  a  village  church, 
banked,  perhaps,  by  the  angular  gables 
of  some  spacious  country  home. 

On  the  green  in  the  immediate  fore- 
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CONNING    HIM    OVER. 


ground  grooms  are  busy  exercising  or 
cooling  out  spirited  horses;  while  off' in 
a  quiet  corner  the  president  of  the  show 
and  a  few  enthusiastic  friends  are  con- 
ning over  the  points  of  some  aspirant 
for  championship  honors.  At  intervals 
the  cognoscenti  gather  in  knots  to  dis- 
cuss the  chances  of  their  favorites, 
while  here  and  there  the  quick  eye  is 
arrested  by  a  pair  of  disappointed  ex- 
hibitors consoling  each  other.  On  the 
promenade  is  a  very  world  in  miniature: 
there  in  his  element  is  the  individual 
who  is  "least  horsy  in  the  saddle  and 
most  horsy  afoot";  there  are  judges 
wearing  badges  of  office,  uttering  in 
guarded  tones  unfathomable  knowledge 
respecting  the  animals  they  have  passed 
upon;  there,  too,  are  ring  officials  up  to 
their  ears  in  business,  promising  all  sorts 
of  things  to  people  who  may  or  may  not 
deserve  them  ;  and  directors  with  pre- 
occupied air,  complacently  taking  in  at 
a  glance  both  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
and  the  large  attendance.  Perched 
upon  a  rail,  or  perchance  under  the 
shadow  of  the  registry-boards,  sit  that 


coterie  to  be  found  at  every  show,  who 
have  really  well  earned  the  title  of  the 
"  Club  Roast,"  the  men  who  find  infinite 
amusement  in  criticising  their  own  just 
as  sharply  as  their  competitors'  horses. 

The  hunting  set,  very  reserved  and 
unobtrusive,  but  lending  to  the  scene  a 
delightful  tinge  of  real  country  life, 
stand  off  by  themselves  to  "  talk  horse  " 
as  only  hunting  men  can,  when  they 
dip  into  the  mysteries  of  a  "  breast-high 
scent  with  hounds  streaming  away." 

The  "  high-stepping  enthusiasts,"  as 
the  exhibitors  in  the  stylish  harness 
classes  are  called,  cannot  stay  far  away 
from  their  horses  and  vehicles,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  changes  necessary 
and  the  numerous  entries  they  make. 
The  exhibitors  in  the  breeding  class- 
es are  found  everywhere  about  the 
grounds,  discussing  the  points  of  con- 
formation of  their  pets,  or  glued  to  the 
railings  at  the  ring-side,  rattling  sticks 
against  the  woodwork  to  liven  up  their 
exhibits.  Here  are  also  the  heavy 
drafters,  and  the  exhibitors  in  the  coach- 
horse  classes,  all  extolline  the  beauties 
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of  their  horses.  In  the  matter  of  high 
spirits,  perhaps,  the  pony  men  hold  the 
palm  for  creating"  much  noise  about 
small  matters.  What  they  leave  un- 
done in  this  respect  the  trotting-horse 
enthusiasts  will  gladly  attend  to,  reeling 
off  for  the  edification  of  all  the  long 
pedigrees  on  which  they  pin  their  faith. 

To  follow  the  "  coaching  set "  one  has 
to  have  the  entree  to  the  club  -  house 
and  grand  stand,  for  they  are  the  "  ex- 
clusives  "  of  the  show,  and  can  be  looked 
at  only  from  a  distance  until  they  deign 
to  mingle  with  ordinary  folk.  The 
coaching  set,  though,  are  a  leading  feat- 
ure in  every  outdoor  show,  their  brill- 
iantly appointed  coaches,  with  animat- 
ed loads  of  gayly 
appareled  passen- 
gers, forming  an 
attraction  which 
could  by  no  means 
be  done  without. 
They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  perhaps 
exp  end  more 
money  in  support 
of  a  s  h  o  w  than 
any  other  class. 
The  cost  of  their 
equipages  alone  is 
large.  Beyond 
this  they  pay  for 
space  in  which  to 
"park"  them; 
they  buy  boxes 
and  seats  on  the 
grand  stand  for 
their  friends,  be- 
sides paying  for 
club  privileges 
and  entering  their 
respective    horses. 

To  mention  in  full  detail  all  the  out- 
door horse  -  shows  which  occur  in  this 
country  during  the  summer  season 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  within 
the  confines  of  this  article.  A  few  of 
the  more  important  need  only  be  lightly 
touched  upon  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
usefulness  and  the  field  they  occupy. 

Philadelphia's  horse-show  must,  of 
course,  be  given  premier  position,  for  it 
has  maintained  throughout  the  six  years 
of  its  existence  the  high  plane  which  its 
directors  and  founders  always  intended 
it  should.  The  association  gave  its  ini- 
tial show  in  1892  on  rented  grounds  di- 
rectly facing  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  but 
the  popularity  of  the  show  was  so  great 
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that  new  quarters  were  the  following 
year  located  nearby  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
S.  F.  Houston  ;  and  here  the  association 
took  up  its  abode  and  created  the  cozi- 
est and  most  complete  enclosure  on 
which  to  hold  an  outdoor  horse-show 
that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  No 
written  description  can  do  it  justice,  but 
if  my  readers  will  note  what  has  been 
said  in  preface  about  the  general  aspect 
of  a  summer  show  grounds,  and  note 
the  photograph  of  Wissahickon  Green, 
showing  hackney  stallions  being  judged, 
some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  anima- 
tion of  the  scene  presented  on  a  bright 
afternoon  when  the  Quaker  City  sends 
all  her  beauty  and  fashion  to  grace  her 
equine  exhibition. 
Thisshowis 
very  extensive  and 
complex  in  the 
matter  of  patron- 
age and  exhibits. 
It  is  particularly 
rich  in  exhibits 
ridden  and  driven 
by  ladies  resident 
in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  and 
New  York  ;  and 
when  a  large  class 
of  handsome  pairs 
of  horses  drawing 
spider  phaetons 
enters  the  ring 
with  such  ladies  as 
Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Widener,  Mrs. 
John  Gerken,  Mrs. 
Presgrave,  Miss 
Corlies,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred N  orris,  Mrs. 
H.  P.  McKean, 
Miss  Edith  Roberts,  Miss  Cassatt,  and 
Mrs.  James  F.  Young,  "handling  the 
ribbons,"  the  enthusiasm  of  their  friends 
on  the  drags  and  grand  stand,  is  well 
deserved.  This  is  repeated  when 
Miss  Adelaide  Doremus,  Mrs.  Megargee 
Wright,  Miss  Holloway,  and  those  clever 
riders,  Mrs.  Beach  and  her  daughter,  put 
their  saddle-hacks  through  their  paces  ; 
and  then  again  there  is  more  enthusiasm 
when  little  Master  Widener,  almost 
buried  in  a  basket  carriage,  urges  the 
pretty  pony  Cock  Robin  around  the 
arena,  debating  every  inch  of  the 
ground  with  Mr.  Theodore  Patterson's 
plucky  children,  who  ride  and  drive 
without   the   slightest    hesitation    any- 
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thing  in  the  shape  of  horse  or  pony. 
In  the  matter  of  park  drags,  mail- 
coaches  and  four-in-hand  exhibits  Phila- 
delphia's show  is  elaborately  furnished, 
Messrs.  William  L.  Elkins,  Megargee 
Wright,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Edward  Brown- 
ing, Harrison  K.  Kaner,  Colonel  Edward 
Morrell,  Neilson  Brown,  Barclay  War- 
burton,  Joseph  E.  Widener,  S.  F.  Hous- 
ton, E.  Rittenhouse  Miller,  John  Groome 
and  many  others  not  only  driving  to  the 
grounds  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
the  world  -  famed  Wissahickon  Creek 
road,  but  entering  into  the  competitions 
in  the  ring  with  a  zest  that  is  highly 
commendable.  Mr.  Miller  deserves  to 
be  especially  remembered,  for  he  risked 
his  chances  of  winning  the  long-distance 
drive  at  the  '97  show  by  loading  his 
coach  with  pretty  children,  decorated 
with  roses  ;  and  he  brought  his  precious 
cargo  carefully  over  that  hilly  route 
through  the  gorges,  and  landed  them 
safely  in  the  center  of  the  show-ring. 

For  brilliant  harness  classes  the  Wis- 
sahickon show  has  always  been  noted, 
and  this  year's  battle  between  O.  H. 
P.  Belmont's  magnificent  stepper,  Sun- 
down, and  John  Arthur's  finished  per- 
former ,  Leader  the  Scotchman,  with 
Louis  Wormser's  Don  Wilkes,  and 
Marion  Story's  Hulda  and  Hilma,  trying 
hard  for  the  championship,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  surpassed. 

In  saddle-hacks  the  show  is  also  very 
rich,  Miss  Doremus  and  Miss  Holloway, 
among  many  others,  showing  respect- 
ively their  horses  Chester  and  Grena- 


dier against  E.  T.  H.  Talmadge's  Patsey 
McCord,  and  B.  F.  Clyde's  Kathleen, 
the  latter  the  champion  this  year.  Of 
hunters  here  can  be  seen  the  choicest 
that  such  studs  as  Elk  Ridge,  Chevy 
Chase,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mount  Morris, 
Chesterbrook,  Radnor  and  Monmouth 
County  can  produce  ;  and  when  such 
old  campaigners  as  Lady  Bird,  My  Beau, 
Flying  Dutchman,  Wavelet,  Welcome, 
Kensington  and  Pembrook  rise  over 
fence  and  furze  on  the  tan-bark,  the 
shouts  that  greet  their  clever  perform- 
ances come  from  a  thousand  men  well 
known  in  the  hunting  fields  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  who  religiously 
attend  every  open-air  show  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  these  classes,  that  rare  old 
sport,  Mr.  P.  F.  Collier,  decked  out  in  the 
regalia  of  the  hunting  field,  is  always  a 
picturesque  figure ;  and  Mr.  C.  Ran- 
dolph Snowden's  horsemanship  never 
fails  to  elicit  applause. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  hackneys  at 
the  Philadelphia  show,  the  stallions  Ca- 
det, Wildfire,  Royalty,  Fashion,  Match- 
less of  Londesborough,  Rufus,  Jr.  ;  The 
General,  Phaeton,  Danegelt  II.,  Little 
Wonder,  Berserker,  Enthorpe,  Per- 
former, Bonfire,  Rickell,  Langton  Per- 
former, Clifton  and  many  others  of  the 
bluest  blood,  owing  much  of  the  celeb- 
rity they  have  attained  to  their  appear- 
ance in  this  ring.  The  same  holds  as  to 
the  great  brood  and  show  matrons  of  this 
breed,  such  as  Dorothea,  Lady  Sutton, 
Nora,  Pepita,  Lady  Preston,  Jessamine, 
Winnifred,  Miss  Rickell,  Woodbine,  Ul- 
rica, Phantom,  and  a  hundred  others 
whom  I  remember  well  but  have  not 
space  to  enumerate. 
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In  the  matter  of  thoroughbreds — the 
kings  of  the  turf — Philadelphia's  show- 
ranks  as  high  as  any,  Mr.  Cassatt's  re- 
nowned stallion,  The  Bard,  generally- 
finishing  where  he  belongs,  at  the  top 
of  his  class,  by  reason  of  his  exquisite 
conformation  and  superb  quality.  His 
progeny,  which  are  also  shown,  are  very 
taking,  and  rank  well  in  company  with 
youngsters  by  Longford,  Tattler,  St. 
Charles,  Executor,  Australian,  Alarm 
and  St.  Blaise,  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Morrell,  Rudolph  Ellis,  B.  F.  Clyde, 
and  others. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  set  an  example  to 
the  country  at  large  at  its  initial  show. 
The  classes  were  arranged  primarily  for 
the  exhibition  of  local  horses.  The  show 
brought  out  the 
elite  of  half  a  doz- 
en counties,  and 
the  Misses  Stone's 
gray  mare  Juno, 
Mr.  De  Peyster's 
Patsie,  Mrs.  A. 
Alexander's 
Iseult,  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge Martin's 
Rally  wood,  and 
Mr.  F.  L.  Van 
Ness's  Countess 
distinguished 
themselves,  as  did 
also  Mr.  C.  F. 
Lawton's  Spiecher 
and  La  Poupee, 
Mr.  Hamilton 
McK.  Twombly's 
hackneys,  and  the 
teams  of  four 
shown  by  Messrs. 
Charles  A.  Sterling,  T.  Wyman  Porter, 
and  J.  W.  Ogden.  Miss  Edith  Catlin 
won  golden  opinions  by  her  finished 
style  as  a  whip  and  dextrous  handling 
of  a  rather  heavy  but  brilliant  bay  gel- 
ding, Le  Beau. 

A  summer  show  of  the  seaside,  as 
salty  and  breez)^  as  ocean  zephyrs  can 
make  it,  is  that  which  has  become  an 
annual  fixture  at  Long  Branch.  Held 
in  August,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Horse-Show  Asso- 
ciation, General  Thos.  T.  Eckert,  Presi- 
dent, and  P.  J.  Casey,  Secretary,  on 
charming  grounds  near  the  Hollywood 
estate,  this  show  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  season. 

It  is  got  up  of  course  mainly  for  the 
amusement  and  edification  of  the  dwell- 


ers by  the  seaside.  The  trotting  ex- 
hibits here  are  very  fine,  William  H. 
Clark's  Vigilant  Wilkes,  E.  T.  Stotes- 
bury'sj.  E.  B.  and  Hood's  McGregor, 
George  Gagnon's  Northlight  and  C.  H. 
Chandler's  Prince  Direct,  all  shown  as 
gentlemen's  roadsters,  winning  in  their 
respective  classes  in  the  order  named. 
Tandems  galore  are  seen  at  this  show, 
Chas.  F.  Bates's  Whirl  of  the  Town  and 
Actor  cutting  out  the  work  for  all  their 
opponents  in  this  department,  as  rare 
old  Coxey  and  his  stable  companions 
did  in  the  champion  and  other  classes 
for  high-steppers,  where  speed  as  well 
as  action  was  called  for.  Louis  Worm- 
ser's  Surprise  and  Superior,  and  Don 
Wilkes    and   His    Excellency   also   did 
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yeoman  service  at  this  exhibition  ;  while 
in  the  department  for  pairs  of  horses 
over  fifteen  -  three  hands,  single  and 
double,  Strauss  and  Hexter's  superb 
brown  geldings,  Starlight  and  Sunlight, 
eclipsed  all  competitors  by  their  finish, 
style  and  action.  Sunlight  won  also  the 
championship  for  saddle-hacks,  in  Stan- 
ton Elliott's  dextrous  hands,  thus  testify- 
ing to  the  horse's  adaptation  to  both 
saddle  and  harness  purposes,  something 
very  rare  in  a  horse  of  championship 
harness  conformation. 

Returning  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis,  one  of  the  most  complete 
open  -  air  horse  -  shows,  in  September, 
is  the  Westchester,  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  It  caters  to  both  the  social  and 
utilitarian  phases  of  country  life,  draw- 
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ing  much  of  its  attendance,  which  on  the 
most  important  days  approaches  twenty 
thousand,  from  the  fashionable  colonies 
of  Larchmont,  Rye,  Mamaroneck,  Port- 
chester,  Bell  Haven,  Greenwich,  and 
others  reaching  all  across  the  State  to 
New  Hamburgh  and  points  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  Westchester  and  the  adjacent 
country  supply  the  native  element,  who, 
while  attending  the  fair  proper,  are  at- 
tracted to  the  equine  exhibition  by  rea- 
son of  its  completeness  and  the  classes 
of  really  useful  horses  it  contains  in 
addition  to  those  adapted  only  to  a  life 
of  pleasure  or  sport. 

The  directorate  of  the  Westchester 
show  consists  wholly  of  wealthy  or 
prominent  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Messrs.  George  R.  Read,  of  Portchester, 
president ;  William  H.  Catlin,  of  Rye, 
vice-president ;  Robert  W.  Leonard,  of 
Mount  Kisco,  treasurer  ;  and  Thomas 
A.  Maitland,  of  Rye,  secretary. 


MRS.   PRESGRAVES    DRIVES. 

To  stand  on  the  top  of  say  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Maitland's  "  Royal  Blue  " 
coach  "  parked  "  into  line,  and  look  over 
the  outer  field  literally  jammed  with 
vehicles  of  every  description,  the  oc- 
cupants all  straining  their  necks  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  favorites  ca- 
vorting in  the  show-ring,  is  to  view  an 
inspiriting  scene  which  speaks  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  as  to  the  popular- 
ity which  outdoor  horse -shows  enjoy. 
To  hear  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
voices  enthusiastically  cheer  Mr.  Read, 
for  instance,  as  he  wins  with  his  four- 
in-hand,  or  Mrs.  Kotman,  as  she  takes  a 
blue  rosette  after  the  critical  judges 
have  questioned  the  soundness  of  her 
horse's  feet  and  admitted  that  the  horse 
is  without  a  blemish  ;  or  John  Arthur, 
as  he  shows  off  his  great  gelding  Leader 
the  Scotchman  ;  or  Chas.  F.  Bates,  as  he 


A    STUDY    IN    DEPORTMENT. 

sends  around  the  ring  at  racing  speed 
his  four  superb  animals,  Hi  and  High 
Tide,  Coxey  and  Brown  Donna,  hitched 
to  the  old-fashioned  yellow  mail-coach, 
with  luggage  on  the  roof,  extra  straw  col- 
lar on  the  side,  bucket  swinging  under- 
neath, while  he  himself  sits  on  the  box 
with  pearl  beaver  hat,  tan  coat,  a  huge 
flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  with  his 
guard  in  all  the  glory  of  pink  coat  and 
furry  beaver  perched  up  behind,  blow- 
ing a  long  coach-horn  for  all  he  is  worth, 
is  something  that  must  be  witnessed  to 
be  fully  appreciated. 

At  White  Plains  show  they  generally 
bring  to  the  front  some  untried  horses  ; 
and  this  year  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  a  new  one  being  found  in  Mr. 
Blanding's  bay  gelding  Adonis.  It  is 
this  kind  of  easy-gaited  horse  which  the 
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judges  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for, 
in  order  to  hold  up  a  pattern  for  the 
public  to  ponder  over.  Such  horses  are 
exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
amateur  drivers  ;  and  in  awarding  prizes 
to  such  the  judges  are  not  demanding 
absolute  perfection,  of  course,  but  are 
studying  equine  deportment  and  prais- 
ing it  when  it  comes  before  them.  This 
encourages  the  novices,  and  leads  them 
on  to  exhibit  their  pets  and  then  go 
confidently  toward  that  Mecca  of  all 
show-goers — the  great  metropolitan  ex- 
hibition. George  B.  Hulme  also  put 
two  new  horses  into  the  ring,  Lord 
Brilliant  and  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  which 
opened  the  ball  by  winning  as  a  pair, 
and  then  carried  off  premier  honors 
when  "tooled"  tandem  by  Aurel  Ba- 
tonyi. 

Besides  new  horses  some  old  favor- 
ites, both  human  and  equine,  went 
through  their  parts  at  White  Plains  in 
unequaled  style  ;  and  among  the  former 
was  rare  old  Frank  Ferguson  driving 
Dickman  Brown's  prize  gelding  Sam, 
while  in  the  latter  category  was  Marion 
Story's  exquisite  black  pony  mare,  Ec- 
cles  Wonder,  one  of  Dr.  Seward  Webb's 
importations.  Talking  about  ponies,  the 
cleverest  seen  here  in  years  was  Na- 
thaniel C.  Reynal's  gray  mare,  Delia 
Fox,  who  can  perform  either  as  a 
finished  little  park-hack,  as  a  fencer  or 
at  the  game  of  polo,  about  as  cutely  as 
her  famous  namesake  used  to  play  im- 
aginary billiards,  or  take  us  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  "  Babbling  Brook  " 
on  the  stage  some  years  ago.  Another 
phenomenally  clever  pony  was  Dickey 
Bird;  and  fifteen  -  year  -  old  Lewin 
Thomas,  who  rode  this  mare,  has  in 
him,  from  his  toes  up,  just  about  as 
much  dash  and  fire  as  Eugene  Reynal, 
or  "Monty"  Waterbury,  of  polo  fame, 
possesses,  which  is  crediting  the  young- 
ster with  quite  a  great  deal. 

A  sporting  tandem  race  three  times 
around  the  half-mile  trotting  track  at 
this  show  proved  how  well  George  S. 
Gagnon  can  take  a  beating,  his  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Koch,  passing  him  by  a  short 
head  on  the  post  after  a  most  exciting 
race  down  the  stretch.  This  gentleman's 
horses,  McKusic,  Gold  Pointer  and  the 
Cat,  distinguished  themselves  on  several 
occasions  in  some  very  tightly  contested 
classes.  In  the  saddle-hack  department, 
besides  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kotman's  chestnut 
mare,  Fanny  Fern,  already  mentioned, 
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an  unnamed  chestnut  gelding,  belonging 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  McGibbon,  came  very  forci- 
bly to  the  front,  being  most  clever  at 
all  paces  and  like  velvet  at  the  canter. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Gould's  bay  gelding, 
Sultan,  which  won  a  first  prize,  should 
also  be  mentioned  ;  and  Miss  Read  de- 
serves notice  for  her  cleverness  in  the 
class  where  she  first  drove  her  horse, 
Enterprise,  in  a  light  cart,  then,  with  a 
little  assistance,  unharnessed  it  and  put 
a  saddle  on,  finishing  by  riding  to  vic- 
tory in  what  was  called  a  combination 
ride-and-drive  competition. 

The  coterie  of  judges  included  those 
fearless  adjudicators,  Prescott  Law- 
rence, Reginald  Rives,  Joseph  E.  Wi- 
dener,  and  Francis  T.  Underhill,  in  the 
harness  classes,  and  John  R.  Townsend 
and  young  Morton  Smith  for  the  saddle- 
horses,  with  H.  L.  Herbert  on  ponies. 

To  proceed  with  notes  on  summer 
shows  would  fill  this  magazine.  Other 
shows  must  perforce  stand  unnoticed. 
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TURKEY 

hunt  in 
the  Gulf 
Hammock 
had  been  arranged 
by  my  brother,  his 
son  and  myself.  I 
had  written  to  Cap- 
tain Wingate,  a  jovial 
old  English  gentle- 
man, who  settled  in 
the  Hammock  at  the 
close  of  the  "  late  un- 
plea  santness,"  re- 
questing him  to  secure  the  services  of 
Clayton  a  negro  guide  who  knew  every 
cattle-path  and  tree  in  that  part  of  the 
Hammock,  and  was  equally  conversant 
with  the  habits  of  the  game. 

Monday  afternoon,  preceding  Thanks- 
giving, found  us  at  Otter  Creek  near 
Cedar  Keys.  Here  a  team  was  awaiting 
to  convey  us  to  our  destination,  nine 
miles  away.  Into  the  wagon  our  guns, 
ammunition,  luggage  and  persons  were 
quickly  bundled,  and  away  we  went 
through  the  pine  woods,  a  most  unin- 
viting stretch  of  country.  Our  hearts 
were  light,  however,  for  we  knew  that 
four  miles  of  this  brought  us  to  the 
Hammock,  famed  for  its  richness  and 
abundance  of  game.  The  tract  of 
heavily- wooded  land  is  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  wide,  extending  from  the 
Suwanee  River  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Withlacoochee,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  miles.     It  is  known  as  the 


Gulf  Hammock  from  the  fact  that  it 
triangulates  the  shore-line  of  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf. 

As  we  entered  the  Hammock  night 
came  upon  us  as  it  so  hurriedly  does  in 
this  Southland,  and  the  moon  in  its  full- 
est splendor,  which  was  so  bright  in  the 
opening,  was  now  almost  totally  ob- 
scured by  the  tops  of  the  tall  hickories, 
magnolias  and  oaks,  which  met  over- 
head. The  five-mile  drive  through  the 
Hammock  scarcely  gave  us  time  to  en- 
joy all  the  anticipation  to  be  derived 
from  the  morrow's  hunt ;  and  at  half 
after  seven  we  were  awakened  from  our 
reverie  by  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  as 
we  rolled  up  to  the  "  Lodge,"  as  it  is 
called,  the  cheery  voice  of  Captain  Win- 
gate  was  heard  calling  to  us  to  come 
right  in  to  supper,  which  was  waiting 
for  us. 

Jumping  from  the  wagon  the  first 
person  to  meet  me  was  Clayton.  My 
joy  at  meeting  him  was  surpassed  only 
by  the  news  he  imparted.  That  after- 
noon he  had  "  roosted  "  a  flock  of  tur- 
keys, and  if  we  wanted  to  go  out  that 
night  we  could  get  some  of  them  be- 
fore bedtime.  We  were  discussing  an 
immediate  raid  when  Captain  Wingate 
hustled  us  into  the  old-fashioned  dining- 
room,  telling  us  that  there  was  plenty 
of  time  to  talk  about  such  an  ordinary 
thing  as  killing  turkeys. 

Was  it  our  journey  or  was  it  the 
spread  before  us  that  gave  us  such  ap- 
petites ?    Fried  brook-trout,  caught  from 
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the  Wekiva,  not  fifty  yards  away  ; 
baked  wild  turkey  and  broiled  venison 
invited  us  to  eat  like  gourmands,  and  we 
accepted  the  solicitation.  After  the  re- 
past we  went  out  in  front  of  the  house 
and  threw  ourselves  on  the  lawn,  where 
we  lay  in  the  moonlight  planning  a 
depredatory  expedition  against  all  tur- 
keydom.  Clayton  assured  us  that  the 
roosting  turkeys  would  remain  where 
they  were,  and  our  chances  would  be 
better  early  in  the  morning  of  securing 
some  of  them.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  we  sally  forth  at  half  after 
three  in  the  morning,  and  shoot  the 
drowsy  birds  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn. 

We  all  turned  in  at  an  early  hour, 
having  first  seen  to  our  guns,  shells, 
and  the  alarm  clock  which  was  to 
awaken  us  at  three  o'clock.  I  was  a 
little  disappointed  when  I  was  advised 
to  leave  my  rifle,  and  told  to  take  in- 
stead my  number  ten  shot-gun. 

We  retired;  but  not  to  sleep  ;  visions 
of  roasting  turkeys  kept  us  awake. 
Several  times  during  the  night  I  arose 
and  struck  a  match  to  see  what  time  it 
was  ;  the  hours  dragged  so  slowly  I 
feared  the  clock  was  slow  or  had  failed 
to  work.  Finally  I  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
to  dream  of  guns  and  gobblers,  and  had 
not  been  asleep  more  than  ten  minutes, 
at  least  it  did  not  appear  longer,  when 
the  burr-r-r-r-r  of  the  alarm  clock 
brought  me  to  a  standing  position  in 
an  instant.  A  rap  on  the  partition  was 
sufficient  to  awaken  my  brother  and 
nephew,  and  the  three  of  us  pulled  on 
our  clothes  regardless  of  consequences. 

When  we  left  the  house,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  we  found  our  faithful  guide 
awaiting  us ;  and,  following  him,  we 
went  down  the  wagon-road  about  half 
a  mile,  when  we  turned  into  a  cattle- 
path,  which  although  quite  plain  when 
we  returned,  was  most  vexing  and 
confusing  when  we  entered.  Thorned 
vines  were  hung  across  the  path,  just 
high  enough  to  catch  one  under  the 
throat ;  huge  spiders  had  built  their 
nets,  and  one  would  unwittingly  have  a 
veil  spread  over  his  physiognomy,  and 
a  subdued  expression  of  disgust  would 
betray  the  fact  to  his  companions. 
Those  who  were  in  the  lead  would 
brush  aside  a  chincapin  bush,  and  the 
branches,  in  swinging  back,  would  cause 
profanity  when  their  sharp  -  pointed 
leaves  struck  the  face  or  more  likely 
the  ears.     The   leaves   on   the    ground 


never  seemed  more  brittle,  and  to  us 
who  were  trying  to  proceed  cautiously, 
our  progress  was  loud  and  dangerous 
to  our  chances  for  success. 

The  moon  was  down,  and  we  had  a 
practical  illustration  that  "  the  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  the  dawn,"  but  after 
groping  around  the  windings  of  the 
path,  we  reached  a  point  when  we  had 
to  leave  it  and  cut  across  to  the  trees  in 
which  our  quarry  slept.  This  was  the 
critical  part  of  our  journey.  Clayton 
whispered  words  of  caution,  and  we 
proceeded  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  but 
a  crash  seemed  to  follow  every  step 
we  took.  At  last  we  reached  the  three 
clustered  magnolia  trees,  and  sat  upon 
the  ground  to  wait  for  daylight. 

Day  was  certainly  behind  time.  There 
we  sat  craning  our  necks  to  locate  the 
glorious  birds,  but  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  them  in  the  foliage  of  the  magnolias. 
When  the  sky  began  to  clear  up  we 
took  standing  positions,  and  made  our 
necks  ache  by  looking  upward.  I  was 
the  first  to  see  the  game,  and  this  one 
was  directly  over  my  head  ;  and  it  was 
only  a  few  moments  more  when  each, 
except  the  boy,  was  sighting  along  his 
gun-barrel  waiting  for  theword"Ready." 
All  of  us  pointed  out  a  splendid  shot  to 
him,  but  his  eyes  were  stubborn  and  he 
could  not  see  the  turkey  we  had  selected 
for  him.  One  moment  he  would  see 
him,  and,  when  we  were  all  ready,  he 
would  say  "Wait,"  in  a  stage  whisper. 
The  turkeys  had  discovered  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  were  sounding 
their  signals  of  alarm  in  shrill  "  pits  " 
and  "puts." 

We  were  especially  anxious  for  the 
boy  to  bag  a  turkey,  as  he  had  never 
killed  one.  When  we  did  get  ready  to 
shoot,  my  neck  was  almost  broken.  As 
the  four  reports  rang  out  in  concert, 
two  fine  turkeys,  a  gobbler  and  a  hen, 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  victims  of  my 
brother  and  nephew.  The  rest  of  the 
flock  flew  away  in  the  wildest  alarm. 

Everybody  has  seen  a  gobbler  strut, 
but  the  pride  of  the  male  turkey  was 
surpassed  by  my  nephew  that  morning, 
as  he  shouldered  his  first  turkey. 

We  made  haste  to  return  to  the 
"  Lodge,"  where  breakfast  awaited  us. 
After  satisfying  the  inner  man,  we  made 
preparations  for  an  all-day's  hunt  on 
that  point  of  land  lying  between  the 
Wacasasa  and  the  Wekiva,  where  game 
usually  abounds.     All  of  us  carried  our 
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shot-guns  with  shells  loaded  for  turkey 
and  some  for  deer,  as  the  "sign"  was 
very  plentiful  and  we  were  likely  to 
jump  one  almost  at  any  moment. 

The  territory  over  which  we  hunted 
was  a  series  of  islands  separated  only 
by  small  rivulets  which  could  be  easily 
crossed  on  logs.  When  we  had  crossed 
to  one  of  these  islands  the  guide  and  my 
nephew  would  work  one  shore,  while  my 
brother  and  myself  would  hunt  the 
other,  both  parties  meeting  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  then  we  would  cross  to  another. 

I  would  take  my  course  along  the 
borders  of  the  little  brooks,  on  the  low 
ground,  and  my  brother  take  his  back 
upon  the  higher  ground  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  and  thus  we  would 
hunt  side  by  side  until  we  met  the  other 
party.  Sometimes  we  were  in  each 
other's  view,  and  at  times  patches  of 
scrub  or  palmetto  would  prevent  us 
from  seeing  each  other. 

We  had  been  over  several  of  these 
islands  without  any  success,  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  ground  had 
been  scratched  up  we  knew  that  plenty 
of  turkeys  were  about  and  the  many 
deer-tracks  gave  us  hopes  for  larger 
game  ;  in  fact  I  had  almost  forgotten 
about  turkeys  when  I  heard  a  rapid 
rustling  of  the  dry  leaves  some  yards 
before  me.  I  took  it  for  nothing  more 
than  the  flight  of  a  wood-rat  or  a  lizard, 
but  with  a  hunter's  caution  I  stopped  in 
time  to  see  a  flash  of  bronze  pass  from  a 
patch  of  scrub  behind  a  large  cypress 
log.  My  gun  went  to  my  face,  and  I 
threw  it  on  the  opening  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  log,  intending  to  drop  the 
bird  as  he  came  in  the.  range  of  my 
vision.  The  distance  was  so  great  that 
I  had  cocked  the  left-hand  barrel,  which 
contained  buckshot. 

Instead  of  the  frightened  bird  contin- 
uing his  race  he  came  to  a  full  stop,  and 
in  a  moment  I  saw  his  red  head  peering 
from  above  his  effective  bulwark.  No 
sooner  had  my  eyes  detected  him  than 
my  gun  spoke  ;  but  with  a  turkey's  head 
as  a  target,  ninety  yards  away,  and  only 
nine  buckshot  in  your  gun,  one  has  a 


slim  chance  of  success.  So  it  proved  in 
my  case.  For,  although  I  never  saw  that 
gobbler  again,  my  brother  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  going  like  a  race-horse 
across  the  island,  but  too  far  for  shooting. 

I  ran  up  to  the  log,  expecting  to  find 
him,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  fly  ;  and  as  I 
was  standing  on  the  log,  surveying  the 
ground,  I  heard  another  rustling.  As  I 
looked  up  I  saw  a  hen  dash  out  of  the 
scrub  not  more  than  fifty  yards  away, 
and  I  cut  down  on  her.  She  fell  in  a 
heap,  but  as  I  started  to  run  toward  her 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  taking  two  or 
three  short  jumps  soared  skyward  and 
sailed  directly  over  my  head  toward  a 
bit  of  cypress  swamp.  When  I  saw  that 
she  was  likely  to  escape  I  hurriedly 
broke  my  gun  and  inserted  loaded  shells ; 
and  as  she  was  sailing  in  a  straight  line 
away  from  me  I  sent  a  charge  of  num- 
ber four  shot  after  her,  which  stopped 
her  and  gave  me  a  mark  of  honor. 

We  then  went  on  another  island,  and 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  foot-log  on 
which  we  had  crossed,  to  eat  our  lunch. 
We  were  hungry  and  had  little  to  say 
while  we  were  eating.  As  we  sat  there 
munching  our  food  I  heard  a  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  which  was  drawing  nearer 
all  the  time.  The  word  "  turkeys  "  was 
passed  around,  and  in  a  moment  every 
man  had  his  gun  in  his  hand,  awaiting 
with  eagerness  their  first  appearance. 

While  we  were  in  this  position  I  saw 
a  dark  object  pass  a  little  opening  in  the 
underbrush  some  forty  yards  away,  and 
as  it  did  so  I  sent  a  charge  of  number 
eight  shot  to  a  point  where  I  thought 
it  would  reach  the  game.  My  aim  had 
been  accurate,  for  an  ear  -  splitting 
"squee-e-e"  resounded  through  the 
woods,  followed  by  the  "  goush-goush  " 
of  a  fleeing  wild  hog,  which  told  us 
that  he  was  suffering  with  stinging  sen- 
sations, for  that  is  all  the  effect  number 
eights  have  on  the  tough  exterior  of 
one  of  these  animals.  The  merriment 
this  created  made  us  unfit  for  further 
hunting  that  day,  so  we  returned  to  the 
"  Lodge,"  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  our  hunt  in  the  Gulf  Hammock. 
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REAT  as  the  in- 
terest in  matters 
nautical  has  al- 
ways been  in  sea- 
board towns  and  cities, 
it  can  scarcely  exceed  the 
intense  love  for  yachting 
in  the  hearts  of  the  en- 
thusiasts in  the  North 
Star  State.  This  love  for 
a  most  healthful  pastime 
has  grown  and  flourished 
without  ostentation,  and 
its  maturity  and  crown- 
ing blossom  is  the  White 
Bear  Yacht  Club,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  now  the 
leading  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  North- 
west. 

Through  the  influence 
of  this  now  celebrated 
organization,  the  Inland  Yachting  As- 
sociation has  been  recently  formed, 
with  several  thriving  yacht  clubs  of  this 
section  as  members  ;  and  the  stimulus 
which  has  been  imparted  to  yachting 
throughout  the  entire  Northwest  by 
this  new  association  will  attract  very 
wide  attention  to  this  popular  sport, 
and  to  its  wonderful  development  in 
Minnesota,  "  the  land  of  many  waters." 
The  White  Bear  Yacht  Club's   high 


prestige  was  not  obtained  without  a 
hard-fought,  earnest  struggle  ;  and,  as 
the  incidents  of  that  struggle  have  be- 
come matters  of  historical  interest  in 
yachting  annals,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
an  outline  of  what  the  amateur  yachts- 
men of  the  Northwest  have  accom- 
plished by  grit  and  perseverance,  and 
how  they  have  carried  on  a  process  of 
evolution  in  yachting  that  has  devel- 
oped from  the  "tubs"  of  a  few  years 
ago  the  present  style  of  yacht,  the 
swiftest  type  in  the  world  in  the  23-foot 
sloop,  23-foot  cat  and  one-rater  classes. 
It   was,  perhaps,    twenty  -  five   years 
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ago  that  the  beauties  of  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  some  thirty  miles  from  White 
Bear  Lake,  first  became  so  popularly 
known  that  Minneapolis  yachtsmen 
were  drawn  to  its  picturesque  shores ; 
and  "  yachts  "  (such  as  the  alleged  boat- 
builders  and  carpenters  who  happened 
to  live  near  its  shores  were  then  able 
to  design  and  build  from  pictures  and 


memory)  were  rigged  according  to  the 
various  fancies  of  some  amateur  skip- 
pers, who  "  had  seen  boats  down  East." 
These  yachtsmen  sailed  with  a  reckless- 
ness and  utter  abandonment  of  all  the 
safeguards  that  common  sense  would 
dictate,  but  with  a  pleasure  rarely  ex- 
ceeded in  these  days  of  wondrously 
swift  and  speedy  yachts. 

The  idea  prevailed  at  the  time  that 
the  heavier  the  yacht  the  more  sail  she 
could  carry,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  amount  of  sail  actually  carried  was 
dependent  more  upon  the  nerve  of  the 
yachtsman  than  on  the  dimensions  of 
his  boat.  If  too  much  canvas  was  un- 
furled, the  skipper  serenely  threw  in 
more  rock  or  lead  ballast,  or  set  an 
out  -  rigger  to 
windward  '  and 
placed  one  of 
his  crew  upon 
it  to  assist  his 
craft  in  carry- 
ing its  enor- 
mous sail  with- 
out turning  tur- 
tle.  These 
yachtsmen 
were  termed 
"  good  sailors  " 
in  those  hal- 
cyon days  of 
yore,  who  could 
carry  the  most 
sail  without  /" 
capsizing  their 
cumbersome 
yachts.  g  -   ...„ 

The   number  corona. 

of  these  so-call- 
ed yachts  grew  and  multiplied  on  the 
waters  of  Minnesota  until  in  the  course 
of  time  the  Excelsior  Yacht  Club  was 
formed  on  Lake  Minnetonka  and  flour- 
ished. And  as  it  prospered  and  grew 
it  became  quite  a  factor  in  social  and 
yachting  circles,  more,  however,  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  So  large  be- 
came its  membership  that  it  finally  split, 
and  one  of  its  divisions  became  the 
Minnetonka  Yacht  Club.  This  organ- 
ization grew  like  a  mushroom  in  the 
night,  and  soon  it  became  even  more 
famous  than  the  parent  club  or  associa- 
tion. Through  the  energy  and  ambition 
of  its  officers  it  achieved  considerable 
notoriety  in  yachting  circles,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  leading  organiza- 
tion of  its  character  in  the  Northwest. 
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But,  in  the  meantime,  the  people  of 
St.  Paul  had  awakened  to  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  White  Bear  Lake,  a  few 
miles  outside  of  their  city,  was  quite  as 
picturesque  and  charming-  as  Lake  Min- 
netonka,  and  fully  as  well  adapted  to 
yachting  and  sailing.  With  them  to 
awaken  was  to  act,  and  in  the  year  1889, 
they  organized  the  old  White  Bear 
Yacht  Club.  On  December  3,  1890,  an 
offshoot  of  this  club  was  organized  as  the 
White  Bear  Yachting  Association. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  the  old  club  went 
out  of  existence  and  was  merged  into 
the  association.  On  March  17,  1894, 
this  double  organization  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  the  White 
Bear  Yacht  Club,  and  at  once  entered 


upon  the  career  which,  beginning  mod- 
estly, has  gradually  quickened  its  pace, 
until  to-day  the  club  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  .the  most  enterprising  of  its 
character  in  the  country,  and  the  lead- 
ing one  in  its  section. 

Just  how  this  was  accomplished  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  For  three  or  four 
years  the  club  had  drifted  through  the 
quiescent  waters  of  placid  contentment, 
with  its  officers  happy  over  the  thought 
that  it  was  an  organization,  and  that  its 
members  could  get  together  and  chase 
each  other  over  the  lake  in  regatta 
fashion,  call  the  event  a  race,  pat  the 
winning  yachtsman  on  the  back,  enjoy 
a  few  social  functions  at  their  club, 
and  rest  content. 
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Even  this,  in  the  course  of  time,  grew 
monotonous,  and  a  spirit  of  unrest  and 
ambition  seized  both  officers  and  mem- 
bers. The  Minnetonka  Yacht  Club  at 
that  time  was  occupying  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  shore  ;  and  with  a  desire  to 
convince  the  gentlemen  composing  that 
popular  organization  that  there  might 
possibly  be  just  one  other  pebble  on 
the  beach  of  fame  besides  that  club, 
the  White  Bear  yachtsmen  suggested  to 
them  that  a  series  of  three  interlake  re- 
gattas be  held  each  season  for  three 
successive  seasons.  An  -agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  May  13,  1895,  by 
which  the  details  were  arranged,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  club  winning  two 
of  three  contests  in  each  class  in  the 
interlake  contest  of  each  season  shotild 
be  declared  the  champion  for  that  sea- 
son ;  while  the  one  winning- two  out  of 
three  seasons  should  not  only  be  award- 
ed a  silver  cup  in  each  class  as  a  trophy 
but  the  championship  of  the  two  lakes 
as  well.  With  an  almost  pardonable 
•degree  of  self-confidence,  the  Minne- 
tonka yachtsmen  expressed  sorrow  for 
their  White  Bear  brethren,  saying  in  a 
tone  of  true  condolence  :  "  They  have 
no  yachts  over  there  ;  but,  of  course,  if 
they  want  to  make  us  a  present  of  two 
: silver  cups,  why,  all  right,  we  will  help 
them  carry  out  such  a  laudable  desire." 
The  sequel  shows  how  ambitiously  they 
strove  to  do  so. 

The  first  of  these  interlake  contests 
was  held  on  White  Bear  Lake  in  1S95. 
Two  classes  competed,  twenty  -  three- 
foot  sloops  and  twenty-three-foot  cat- 
boats.  In  the  sloops  Corona  represented 
White  Bear,  and  Marie,  Minnetonka  ;  in 
the  cats,  the  former  club  selected  Alcrta 
to  defend  its  interests,  and  the  lat- 
ter Pinafore.  Corona  and  Alerta  were 
built  by  Gus  Amundson,  of  White  Bear 
(the  former  being  designed  and  sailed 
hy  ex-Commodore  Welch),  Marie  by 
Arthur  Dyer,  and  Pinafore  by  R.  C. 
Moore,  of  Minnetonka  ;  and  all  of  them 
were  regarded  as  the  best  specimens  of 
the  yachts  of  that  season. 

The  White  Bear  yachtsmen  had  al- 
ways been  so  modest  in  their  daily  walk 
and  conversation  respecting  the  merits 
of  their  yachts,  that  the  confiding  sailors 
of  the  older  organization  had  felt  that, 
as  in  the  olden  time  no  good  thing 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  so  in  this 
day  and  generation  no  good  yachts 
could  be  found  on  White  Bear.     It  was 


quite  a  severe  shock,  therefore,  when 
the  White  Bear  sloop  defeated  that  of 
Minnetonka  in  two  out  of  the  three 
events,  and  the  proud  colors  of  that 
haughty-  organization  were  saved  from 
being  trailed  awash  only  by  the  defeat 
of  Alerta  by  the  Pinafore.  All  of  the 
participating  yachts  were  of  the  fore 
and  aft  -overhanging  pattern,  and  were 
sailed  by  experienced  skippers. 

The  next  season's  interlake  events, 
those  of  1896,  were  held  on  Lake  Min- 
netonka during  the  existence  of  a  small 
unbound  edition  of  a  Kansas  cyclone 
that  broke  away  from  its  moorings  and 
cavorted  around  the  lake  with  an  ac- 
tivity that  was  more  pernicious  than 
frolicsome.  In  this  contest  the  White 
Bear  Club  was  represented  by  the  Her- 
reshoff  yacht  Alfrida,  in  the  sloop 
class,  and  the  Minnetonka  by  Tartar, 
which  was  built  by  Andrew  Peterson, 
of  Excelsior,  and  was  constructed  on 
new  lines.  She  had  a  divided  stern 
that  gave  her  the  appearance,  as  viewed 
aft,  of  a  catamaran,  and  won  for  her 
the  facetious  distinction  of  wearing 
"  bloomers." 

In  the  cat-boat  class  the  White  Bear 
Club  sent  Nushka  III.,  built  on  White 
Bear  Lake,  by  Garry  De  Young,  from 
designs  by  ex- Commodore  Stickney,  of 
the  White  Bear  Club,  to  represent  it ; 
while  the  Minnetonka  men  selected  as 
their  representative  yacht  in  that  class 
the  Varuna,  an  old  type  of  boat  with 
straight  bow  and  stern,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  least_/z;z  de  siecle  yachts  on  the 
roster  of  its  fleet. 

This  time  the  division  of  honors  was 
reversed,  for  Tartar  led  Alfrida  all 
the  way  around  the  ten-knot  course, 
while  Nushka  III.  flaunted  in  front  of 
Varuna — after  a  succession  of  mishaps 
to  both  boats,  and  vexatious  postpone- 
ments of  the  races  because  of  first  one 
and  then  the  other  breaking  her  mast 
in  the  gale  that  prevailed,  Nushka  III 
losing  hers  on  the  first  day  and  Varuna 
hers  on  the  second. 

Honors  were  now  even  between  the 
two  clubs,  and  the  fact  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  people  of  the  Northwest  that 
greater  things  could  come  out  of  White 
Bear  than  ever  were  dreamed  of  ;  while 
to  yachting  circles  throughout  the  land 
there  was  heralded  the  news  that  in  St. 
Paul  there  had  arisen  an  organization 
that  had  proved  a  worthy  foe  for  the 
hitherto  invincible  yachtsmen  of  Min- 
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neapolis,  and  was  sharing-  with  them 
the  beach  of  fame. 

For  the  third  season's  contest  both 
clubs  made  extraordinary  efforts.  The 
White  Bear  Club  had  built  by  Peterson, 
of  Excelsior,  a  very  handsome  'sloop, 
which  they  named  the  Akela.  Of  the 
same  builder  the  Minnetonka  men  or- 
dered a  new  sloop  designed  especially  to 
defeat  the  Akela,  calling  her  the  Wiz- 
ard. Amundson,  the  White  Bear  builder, 
constructed  for  the  St.  Paul  men  the 
eighteen-foot  sloop,  Witch,  a  one- rater, 
and  Aurelia,  a  twenty- three-foot  cat. 

Taking  their  bloomer  -  cut  Tartar, 
which  had  developed  such  wonderful 
speed  the  year  before  as  a  sloop,  the 
Minnetonka  men  rigged  her  up  as  a 
cat-boat,  and  selected  her  to  paralyze 
any  efforts  that  might  be  put  forth  by 
the  Aurelia,  White  Bear's  beautiful  cat. 

Another  class,  the  one -raters,  was 
added  to  the  competing  yachts  this  sea- 
son, and  the  Gladrene  was  sent  to  rep- 
resent the  Minnetonka  Club  and  contest 
with  the  Witch,  of  White  Bear. 

All  of  these  yachts  were  extreme 
types  of  the  latest  lines  in  yacht-design- 
ing, and  were  built  to  obtain  the  great- 
est inclined  water-line  length  possible. 
The  Gladrene  carried  a  sail  that  was  a 
combination  of  mainsail  and  gaff-top- 
sail, and  resembled  the  sky-line  of  an 
old-fashioned  hip-roof,  but  the  others 
carried  merely  the  customary  style  of 
sail,  some  of  silk,  others  of  canvas. 

These  final  contests  were  held  on 
White  Bear  Lake  on  August  24th,  25th, 
and  26th  of  this  year,  after  the  cus- 
tomary trial  races  had  been  held  by  each 
club  for  the  selection  of  its  swiftest 
yachts  in  each  class.  They  resulted  not 
only  in  the  outclassing  of  the  Herres- 
hoff  boat  Alfrida  by  Akela,  but  also  of 
Tartar,the  championof  1896, by  Wizard, 
the  model  of  1897.  The  result  of  the 
interlake  races  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Minnetonka  Club  in  every  class,  and  it 
thereby  lost  the  three  beautiful  silver 
cup  trophies  and  six  silk  pennants.  No 
sailing  events  in  the  Northwest  have 
ever  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the 
interlake  regatta  of  1897,  and  none  has 
drawn  so  great  a  crowd.  The  honors  in 
all  classes  were  carried  off  by  the  White 
Bear  Club  fairly  and  squarely.  Its 
boats  out-pointed,  out-footed,  and  out- 
sailed those  of  the  competing  club;  and 
the  contests  were  entirely  free  from  all 
the  elements  of   chance   that  so  often 


enter  a  regatta  and  award  a  victory 
where  it  really  is  not  due. 

The  first  day's  contest  was  started  in 
a  six-and-a-half-knot  breeze,  compara- 
tively free  from  squalls  and  ambling 
gently  over  the  lake  from  one  point 
west  of  north.  A  flying  start  was  made 
in  all  classes,  and  the  yachts  got  off 
well  together,  the  Minnetonka  skippers 
having,  if  anything,  a  little  the  better  of 
it.  Before  the  center  buoy  was  reached, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  first  leg  of 
the  course,  the  White  Bear  yachts  were 
shaking  their  stern-sheets  gaily  in  front 
of  their  Minnetonka  rivals,  and  showed 
that  they  were  out  for  blood  and 
first  water.  .  At  Dellwood  buoy,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  leg,  the  positions  of 
the  yachts  were  practically  unchanged 
except  that;  possibly,  the  Minnetonka 
fleet  had  dropped  further  astern  of  the 
White  Bear  trio.  For  one  brief  mo- 
ment before  this  buoy  was  reached,  the 
Minnetonka  delegation  took  courage. 
It  was  when  the  Wizard  appeared  to 
close  the  gap  between  herself  and  Akela 
and  seemed  about  to  blanket  her.  The 
latter's  skipper,  however,  was  not  taking 
his  afternoon  siesta  at  that  time,  and  by 
some  expert  work  with  the  tiller  he 
forced  the  Wizard  to  go  about,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  increasing  his  lead. 

The  one-raters  sailed  only  an  eight- 
knot  course  to  the  other  classes'  ten,, 
and  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
those  eight  knots  the  Witch  gracefully 
led  her  rival  with  apparent  ease. 

The  Minnetonka  men  had  hoped  to  see 
their  yachts  overcome  on  windward 
work  the  losses  made  on  the  free  runs, 
but  the  White  Bear  men  knew  a  thing- 
or  two  about  wind  and  currents  them- 
selves, and  in  only  one  instance  did  the 
Minnetonka  yachts  make  a  decisive  gain 
on  any  of  the  windward  beats.  The 
instance  was  when  Captain  Peet,  of  the 
cat-boat  Tartar,  took  a  long  run  on  one 
tack  and  caught  a  puff  of  wind  that 
enabled  him  to  bring  his  yacht  across 
the  finish  line  ahead  of  his  rival,. 
Aurelia.  That  one  victory  was  the 
only  rift  in  the  clouds  which  overhung" 
the  Minnetonka  fleet  throughout  the 
whole  three  days'  regatta. 

Between  Akela  and  Wizard  the  con- 
test was  simply  a  goose  march,  with. 
Akela  gradually  increasing  her  lead 
over  Wizard  from  start  to  finish;  while 
the  trim  little  Gladrene  ambled  ambi- 
tiously in  the  wake  of  the  swiftly  flying; 
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Witch,  but  was  unable  to  overhaul  her 
at  any  point  on  the  course. 

The  official  time  of  the  first  day's 
contest  shows  what  these  yachts  ac- 
complished in  a  light  wind  : 

io-KNOT  COURSE. 


Start. 
II.  M. 

Finish. 
H.M.S. 

Actual      Time  Corrected 
Time.  Allowance.     Time. 
H.M.S.           M.S.           H.M.S. 

.       2    20 

4  34  43 
4  36  34 
4  35  25 
4  35  20 

2  04  43 
2  06  34 
2   15   25 
2   15  20 

9   10 
g  28 
10  55 
n  59 

1  55  33 

1  57  06 
,2  04  30 

2  03  31 

8-KNOT  COURSE. 

Witch 
Gladrene  . 

.  .    2    25 

4  16  38 
4  21  42 

1   51   38 
1  56  42 

None 
None 

1  5i  38 
1  56  42 

The    second    day's     events 
were  started  under  conditions 
that    were    at  the  outset   re- 
garded as  more  favorable  to 
the  Minnetonka    yachts  than 
to     those     of     White   Bear. 
The    wind    was    south   by 
east,  eight  knots,  and  fairly 
steady;   and  as  the  Min- 
netonka  yachts    were 
deemed  more  speedy  in 
good  winds  than  those 
•of  White    Bear,    the 
hopes   of   the  Flour 
City  men  were  ele- 
vated to  the  high- 
est  notch.      But, 
as  the  loftier 
the  height, 
the    greater 
the   tum- 
ble,  they 
soon  found 
themselves 
hurl  e  d 
from  their 
broad    ta- 
ble-lands 
of   hope 
down    into 
utmost 
depths   of 
despond- 
ency   and 
despair,  for 

if  the  White  Bear  trio  allowed  them  to 
capture  one  race  on  the  day  before,  they 
saw  to  it  that  nothing  got  away  on 
this  very  auspicious  occasion. 

As  on  the  preceding  day,  an  ideal  fly- 
ing start  was  made,  all  of  the  yachts 
getting  under  way  with  apparently  little 
handicap,  excepting  the  Wizard.  It  was 
eleven  seconds  after  the  gun  was  fired 
When  Akela  started  on  her  way,  and 
twenty- three  seconds  in  her  wake  came 
the  Wizard.   Before  the  center  buoy  was 


NUSHKA   III 


reached  this  difference  was  increased, 
and  each  succeeding  buoy  showed  a 
widening  of  the  gap,  while  a  correspond- 
ing wave  of  surprise  overspread  the 
featur.es  of  those  who  had  thought  the 
Minnetonka  yachts  invincible  in  awdiole- 
sail  breeze. 

In  the  cat-boat  class,  Tartar's  skipper 
so  manoeuvred  as  to  get  her  over  the 
line  under  a  handicap  of  but  nine  sec- 
onds, with  Aurelia  just  seven  seconds 
in  her  wake.  Both  of  the  captains  on 
these  boats  displayed  some  very  clever 
work  in  their  manoeuvring.  Both  yachts 
reached  center  buoy  together,  but  the 
Tartar  arrived  at  the  next 
buoy  first.  The  windward 
work  then  commenced, 
and^4  urelia  soon  passed 
her  rival,  never  to  be 
again  headed.  This 
good  example  was 
followed  by  the 
Akela  in  her  contest 
with  Wizard,  and 
also  by  the  Witch 
which  started 
over  the  line  neck 
and  neck  with 
the  Gladrene, 
then  left  her 
and  led  her  a 
merry  dance 
around  the 
course,  and 
won  the  con- 
test hands 
down  with 
ease. 

The  offi- 
cial time  of 
this  day's 
e  v  e  n  t  s 
showed 
even  more 
clearly 
than  that 
of  the  first 
day  how  far  superior  the  White  Bear 
yachts  were  to  those  of  Minnetonka  : 

io-KNOT  COURSE. 

Actual      Time  Corrected 


Start. 
H.M. 

Akela 2  25 

Wizard 2  25 

Aurelia 2  20 

Tartar 2  20 


Time.  Allowance.    Tune. 


M.S. 
9   10 


10  55 
"  59 


H  M.S. 
[  32  29 
1  39  39 
1  45  47 
1   48  57 


Finish. 

H.M.S.  H.M.  S. 

4  06  39  1  41   39 

4   14  07  1  49  07 

4  16  42  1   56  42 

4  20  56  2  00  56 
8-KNOT  COURSE. 

Witch 2  30        4  01  16  1  31  16     None        1  31  16 

Gladrene 2  30       4  03  20  1  33  29    None        1  33  29 

The  result  of  this  second  day's  con- 
test settled  the  championship  of  the  two 
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WM.  D.  SAMMIS, 

Sec.-Treas.  Minnetonka  Y.  C. 


L.   R.  BROOKS, 

Comm.  Minnetonka  Y.  C. 


DR.  JAS.  M.  WELCH, 

Capt.  of  Aurelia. 


lakes  in  the  23-foot  sloop  and  the  one- 
rater  classes.  It  not  only  settled  the 
championship  of  the  season,  but  of  the 
series  also,  for  the  White  Bear  fleet  had 
thus  captured  two  out  of  the  three  sea- 
sons' events  by  taking  two  out  of  the 
three  events  of  each  season.  Naturally 
they  were  enthusiastic  over  the  signal 
victories  they  had  achieved  ;  and  that 
exuberance  of  joy  was  magnanimously 
augmented  by  their  rivals,  who  took 
their  defeat  philosophically,  and  hoped 
that  the  yet  undecided  contest  would 
result  in  their  obtaining  some  balm  in 
Gilead  for  the  affliction. 

But  the  morrow  brought  them  naught 
of  sunshine,  neither  did  it  bring  them 
the  eagerly-hoped-for  victory.  Of 
course,  only  the  two  cat-boats  competed, 
but  the  contest  was  exciting  by  reason 


of  the  fact  that  a  fifteen-knot  wind 
skimmed  merrily  over  the  lake.  That 
wind  was  really  the  only  exciting  feat- 
ure about  the  contest  excepting,  pos- 
sibly, the  start.  Tartar  crossed  the  line 
under  a  handicap  of  nine  seconds,  with 
Aurelia  five  seconds  astern,  and  both 
reefed  closely  down. 

The  latter  soon  overhauled  the 
"bloomer"  boat,  and  rounded  center 
buoy  one  minute  thirteen  seconds  ahead 
of  her.  From  then  on  to  the  finish,  the 
contest  was  simply  a  goose  match/  as  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  official  time 
was  as  follows  : 


10-KNOT 

COURSE. 

Start. 

Finish. 

Actual 
Time. 

Time  Corrected 
A  llowance.   Time. 

H.M. 

f  H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

M.S.          H.M.S. 

Tartar... 

4  11  40 

4   17  58 

1   51  40 
1  57  58 

None        1  51  40 
1  04          1  56  54 

H.  T.   DRAKE, 

Capt.  W.  B.  Y.  C. 


CHAUNCEY   M.   GRIGGS, 

Comm.  W.  B.  Y.  C. 


H.  VAN  VLECK, 

Treas.  W.  B.  Y.  C. 


WALTER  S.   MORTON, 

Sec'y  W.  B.  Y.  C. 
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On  the  second  run  from  Dellwood  to 
center  buoy  the  Aurelia  made  the  full 
knot  in  six  minutes,  twenty-eight  sec- 
onds, with  the  wind  abeam  ;  and  there 
were  times  during  the  race  when  parties 
timing  her  from  mark  to  mark  on  shore 
claim  that  she  ran  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
to  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  This  per- 
formance leads  the  club  to  believe  that 
she  is  the  fastest  cat-boat  in  the  world, 
of  her  size — a  belief  which  appears  to 
have  some  foundation  in  fact,  if  her  ad- 
miring timers  are  as  correct  in  their  ob- 
servations as  they  are  sincere  in  their 
expressions. 

And  so  ended  the  great  interlake  re- 
gatta of  1897.  It  was  a  brilliant  and 
meritorious  contest  from  start  to  finish. 
There  was  no  stray  puff  of  wind,  no 
chance  squall,  no  unfortunate  mishap  to 
a  rival  that  enabled  the  White  Bear 
yachts   to   win.      They  won    on    their 


and  hills,  on  whose  summits  are  erected 
handsome  cottages  and  beautiful  homes. 
Wealthy  residents  of  the  Saintly  City 
have  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars 
on  magnificent  places  along  its  shores, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  country. 

The  pride  which  these  people  take  in 
the  yacht  club,  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  support  it,  are  as  remarkable 
as  they  are  commendable  and  refresh- 
ing, and  were  most  beautifully  demon- 
strated by  the  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  visiting  and  competing 
yachtsmen  during  the  interlake  contest 
of  1897.  Without  any  attempt  at  show 
or  ostentation,  residents  along  the  lake 
front  threw  open  their  houses  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,  while  on  their 
lawns  were  spread  refreshments  in 
abundance,  and  the  most  generous 
hospitality  was  extended  to  every  one  in 
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merits,  and  through  the  able  seamanship 
and  ability  of  their  captains  and  crews. 
Having  thus  defeated  yachts  which 
were  esteemed  the  fastest  in  their 
classes  in  the  world,  the  White  Bear 
Club  now  lays  claim  to  possessing  the 
swiftest  yachts  of  their  dimensions  ever 
produced  ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  and 
of  the  ambition  and  energy  displayed 
by  its  officers  and  members,  it  appears  to 
lay  a  just  claim  to  being  the  leading 
yacht  club  in  the  Northwest,  at  least. 

White  Bear  Lake,  the  home  of  the 
now  famous  organization  bearing  its 
name,  is  a  most  charming  and  pictur- 
esque body  of  water,  covering  some 
two  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  and 
located  a  few  miles  out  of  St.  Paul.  It 
has  a  very  irregular  and  well-wooded 
shore-line,  and  is  surrounded  by  knolls 


the  name  and  for  the  glory  of  the  White 
Bear  Yacht  Club. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  club  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  energy  dis- 
played by  its  commodores,  especially  by 
Hon.  W.  B.  Dean,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  organization  at  the  beginning  of 
the  interlake  contests.  The  series  of 
contests  just  completed  were  first  sug- 
gested by  ex-Commodore  Welch  in  1894. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  the  club  in  the 
capacity  of  commodores  during  the 
present  decade  are  :  L.  P.  Ordway,  1890- 
'91  ;  S.  C.  Stickney,  1892  ;  J.  P.  Elmer, 
1893  ;  J.  M.  Welch,  1894  ;  W.  B.  Dean, 
i895-'96,  and  C.  M.  Griggs,  1897. 

The  present  officials  of  the  club  are  : 
C.  M.  Griggs,  commodore  ;  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor,   vice  -  commodore  ;    H.    T.    Drake, 
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captain ;  W.  S. 
Morton,  secre- 
tary ;  H.  Van 
Vleck,  treasur- 
er, who  compose 
the  executive 
board  with  T. 
L.  Wann,  F.  M. 
Douglass,  Sam- 
uel Appleton 
and  W.  J.  Mur- 
ray. 

The  measure- 
ments and  di- 
mensions of  the 
yachts  which 
competed  in 


these  interlake  re- 
gattas form  an  in- 
teresting study  for 
those  who  contem- 
plate yacht-design- 
ing, and  are  as  given 
in  detail  on  page 
192. 

The  course  sailed 
by  the  White  Bear 
Club  is  unexcelled 
by  that  of  any  in- 
land yachting  asso- 
ciation in  the  world. 
Not  a  reef  or  shoal 
lies  anywhere  in  or 
near  it,  and  through- 
out its  entire  length 
the  water  varies 
from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  feet  in 
depth.  Three  buoys 
are  anchored  off- 
shore at  points  on 
the  lake  nearly 
equidistant   from 

one  another.  In  the  center,  and  exactly 
one  knot  from  each  of  them,  is  a  buoy 
which  is  rounded  every  time  in  going 
from  one  of  these  points  in  the  triangle 
to  another.  Starting  at  Ramaley's  buoy, 
the  yachts  take  a  run  of  one  knot  and 
round  the  center  stake  ;  the  end  of  the 
second  knot  finds  them  at  Dellwood, 
while  the  finish  of  the  third  places  them 
once  more  at  center.  At  the  close  of 
the  fourth  knot  they  are  at  Wildwood, 
and  the  fifth  lands  them  back  at  center, 
from  which  they  return  to  Ramaley's  on 
the  sixth  knot,  and  thus  complete  one 
circuit  of  the  course. 

If   the   full   run  of  the    course   were 


made  on  the  second  circuit  the  yachts 
would  have  a  twelve-knot  trip;  so,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  ten  knots,  either 
the  leg  to  Bellwood  or  the  one  to  Wild- 
wood  is  omitted,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  The  idea  is  to  give 
the  yachts  all  the  windward  work  possi- 
ble, and  on  the  second  circuit  that  leg 
of  the  course  is  sailed  which  will  the 
better  carry  out  this  programme.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  of  this  course 
is  the  fact  that  the  yachts  can  never  fail 
to  get  the  wind  from  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  possible  on  a  triangular 
course;  but  the  most  pleasing  feature  is 
that  a  tack  can  be  taken  of  sufficient 
length  in  any  direction  from  any  of  the 
three  legs  of  the 
course  without  dan- 
ger of  fouling  a  reef 
or  running  on  a 
submerged  rock  or 
other  obstruction. 
It  is  believed  to  be 
as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  is  possible  for  a 
course  to  be,  and 
one  of  its  chief  beau- 
ties lies  in  the  fact 
that  from  a  strip  of 
land  called  Manitou 
Island  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  yachts 
can  be  viewed  from 
the  start  to  the  fin- 
ish of  a  race. 

It  is  on  this  isl- 
and, therefore,  that 
the  non  -  competing 
yachtsmen  assem- 
ble on  regatta  days 
with    their    lady 
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friends,  and 
with  the  friends 
and  admirers  of 
the  hardy  sail- 
ors in  the  con- 
test. Here  in 
the  fading  sun- 
light of  a  sum- 
mer afternoon 
they  sit  in  bliss- 
ful rapture  and 
watch  the  white 
wings  of  the 
handsome 
yachts  flit  grace- 
fully to  and  fro, 
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while  melodious  strains  pass  the  happy 
hours  away.  And  as  they  thus  pleasant- 
ly speed  on  the  swiftly  fleeting  moments, 
the  waves  dashuponthe  pebbled  beachat 
their  feet  in  rhythmic  cadence  to  the  soul- 
inspiring"  music  that  floats  upon  the 
balmy  air,  and — well,  it's  the  same  old 
story  that's  been  so  often  told  before 
and  is  oft  repeated  now. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that   the   lads  .and 
lasses    should   love    to   harp   upon   its 
strains,    when    all    about    them    is   so 
romantically   picturesque    and    grand  ? 
And  in  the  midst  of  this   wonderland 
of  nature,  amid  these  scenes  of  joyous 
beauty,   where  their   minds   are  lifted 
high  above  the  things  of  earth,  is  it 
any  wonder    they    should  grasp  at 
thoughts  sublime  and  whisper  their 
words  of  love  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  features  of 
regatta  days  in  the  West,  as 
well  as  East;  and  no  yacht- 
ing story  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  ref- 
erence to  those  tender 
chords  that  vibrate  in 
unison   with   nature's 
moods,    and    are    often 
awakened  by  the  strains 
of  harmonious    melody 
that  blend  from  lute  and 
wave. 

But  a  yachtsman's 
life  is  not  all  romance 
by  any  means,  as  one 
will  perceive  by  taking 
a  glance  at  one  of  the 


competing  yachts  now  passing 
the  windward  side  of  the  isl- 
and. A  good,  stiff,  whole-sail 
breeze  is  blowing,  and  every 
inch  of  canvas  is  spread  to 
catch  it  all.  The  wind  is  on 
her  starboard  bow,  and  her  lee 
scuppers  are  buried  beneath  a 
mass  of  foam  that  washes  half 
her  deck.  High  on  the  wind- 
ward gunwale  cling  the  crew, 
some  hanging  by  one  arm  and 
leg,  some  with  feet  dangling 
where  every  wave  washes 
them  to  the  waist,  and  some 
lying  flat  beside  the  coaming 
of  the  pit.  Down  in  the  cock- 
pit quietly  sits  the  captain,  his 
feet  braced  against  the  lee 
cleats  of  his  yacht,  and  both 
hands  firmly  clutching  the  till- 
er, while  his  experienced  eyes 

closely  watch  sail  and  course. 

With  sheets  hauled  taut  and  all  her 

crew  alert,  what  a  beautiful  picture  the 

graceful  yacht  presents  ! 


PINAFORE. 


A  FORECAST  ©F  THE  SEA 


FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
football  season  opens  under  the 
same  set  of  rules  as  those  under 
which  the  sport  throve  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
coaches  and  players  to  look  ahead  with 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  effects  of 
most  of  the  rulings,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  adapt  their  plays  far  more  ac- 
curately to  the  conditions.  They  learned 
the  extreme  value  of  many  of  the  close 
plays  last  season.  They  learned  that 
mass-plays  were  still,  as  for  the  last  few 
years,  the  most  reliable  ground-gainers 
under  all  conditions.  They  found  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  strategic  play, 
dependent  merely  upon  execution  or 
agility,  could  hold  its  own  for  service 
against  even  well-known,  but  forcibly- 
executed,  mass-plays.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the 
style  of  play  of  the  leading  teams  in  1897. 
Mass  -  play,  close  formation,  will  as 
certainly  be  the  rule  as  it  was  toward 
the  end  of  last  season.  The  various 
ways  by  which  say  six  men  weighing  in 
the  aggregate  nearly  half  a  ton  can  be 
thrown  with  as  much  momentum  as 
possible  against  half  as  many  and  weigh- 
ing five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  is  the 
present  all-absorbing  problem  of  the 
football  strategist,  and  some  new  devel- 
opments along  that  line  will  be  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  captain  and  coach. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
experience  has  taught.  Besides  this  it 
was  learned  last  year  that  the  defense 
for  a  kick  was  becoming  extremely  diffi- 
cult, as  new  devices  of  the  forward  play 
enabled  men  to  get  through  more  rapidly 
and  in  greater  numbers.  It  was  found 
that  even  four  men  in  a  square  could 
not  protect  the  full-back  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  so  that  from  his  regular 


position  he  could  be  always  sure  of  get- 
ting the  ball  away  in  safety.  Yale,  who 
the  previous  year  had  made  a  trial  of 
the  play  of  center  snapping  directly  to 
the  kicker,  went  over  entirely,  or  prac- 
tically so,  to  this  method  in  her  big 
game  last  year,  and  with  a  good  meas- 
ure of  success.  Certainly  her  kicks  were 
not  blocked.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  more  of  the  teams  will  make 
use  of  this  play  in  1897,  and  that  it  will 
become  more  common,  especially  where 
the  kicker  is  a  short  punter. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  that 
the  regular  pass  through  the  quarter 
for  a  kick  will  be  entirely  discarded, 
for  it  has  some  points  of  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  method.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  the 
quarter-back  pass  admits  of  the  end- 
rushers  getting  down  the  field,  where- 
as the  pass  from  center  direct  is  so 
much  more  rapid  that  the  forwards  can 
seldom  make  the  kick  good  if  it  be  a 
long  one,  and  this  admits  of  the  oppo- 
nents running  it  in  or  returning  it.  If 
the  kick  be  a  high  one,  the  ends  get 
under  it,  but  the  distance  gained  is  so 
short  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  relieve 
the  kicking  side.  Another  advantage 
possessed  by  the  quarter  pass  is  that  it 
brings  the  first  movement  of  the  play 
closer  to  the  line;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  masks  a  fake  kick  more  effect- 
ually as  far  as  the  guards  at  least  are 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  varieties  of  running  play  that 
may  be  combined  with  the  center  pass 
by  short  second  passes  of  the  ball  from 
the  first  recipient,  who  is  really  the 
quarter,  and  so  cannot  himself  carry 
the  baH  ahead. 

In  the  kicking  line  the  development 
has  been   steady,  and  upon  more  than 
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one  team  this  year  there  are  likely  to 
be  at  least  two  men  capable  of  punting 
a  good  distance  and  with  fair  accuracy. 
Wherever  this  good  fortune  is  present, 
we  may  hope  to  see  further  progress 
along  the  lines  of  open  play. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  team  was 
considered  thoroughly  equipped  if  they 
possessed  one  kicker,  and  he  did  all  the 
punting  for  his  side.  Even  up  to  this 
year  a  team  seldom  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  take  two  good  punters  into 
the  play  at  the  same  time.  If  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  two  good 
kickers,  the  usual  custom  was  to  use  the 
better  of  the  two,  all  things  considered 
— that  is,  his  ability  to  run  and  inter- 
fere as  well  as  catch  and  kick — as  -the 
regular  full-back,  and  make  the  other 
one  a  substitute  for  the  position.  This 
substitute  was  thus  never  used  except 
in  minor  games,  or  in  case  the  regular 
man  was  laid  up.  In  this  line,  then, 
there  is  room  for  considerable  improve- 
ment and  real  advance.  Especially  is 
this  a  good  thing  for  the  game  in  its 
present  stage,  because  the  temptation 
is  steadily  toward  concentration  of  play- 
ers and  close  plays.  Mass-plays  need 
weight  to  make  them  of  the  greatest 
value,  but  heavy  line  men,  when  op- 
posed to  two  possible  kickers,  are  not  as 
good  on  the  defense  as  more  active  men. 
Thus  here  is  a  chance,  although  a  small 
one,  for  a  possible  advantage  in  skill. 

The  difficulty  with  this  style  of  play, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  the 
defense — when  the  opponents  have  pos- 
session of  the  ball — the  lighter  team  are 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  heavier 
team;  and  the  very  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  trial  of  their  aggressive  kick- 
ing and  running  methods  depends  upon 
their  being  able  to  stop  the  opponents 
and  thus  secure  the  ball.  To  combine 
the  two  most  successfully  a  team  should 
have  enough  strength  and  weight  to 
render  their  defensive  play  of  some 
value;  and  then,  with  their  skillful  kick- 
ers, they  can,  having  secured  the  ball, 
run  risks  of  surrendering  it  again  in  stra- 
tegic punting.  But  if  they  feel  that  they 
do  not  stand  a  fair  chance  of  regaining 
possession  of  the  ball,  they  are  abso- 
lutely forced  to  a  running  game  and  un- 
able bravely  to  take  chances  in  kicking. 

The  general  play  of  the  line  men  has 
also  come  to  be  very  much  affected  by 
the  necessity  of  meeting  heavy  plays. 
So  much  is  this  recognized  that  even  the 


ends,  who  were  formerly  sometimes 
light  men  of  exceptional  speed,  have 
come  to  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  ability  to  break  up  heavy  interfer- 
ence, and  hence  are  now  of  more  value, 
speed  being  equal,  for  every  additional 
pound.  In  fact,  the  highest  speed  and 
agility  are  now  being  sacrificed  in  a 
measure  to  weight  and  strength.  The 
possible  chances  for  a  light  man  lay 
formerly  in  ends,  quarter,  or  backs. 
Then  came  the  tendency  to  get  the 
backs  heavier  in  order  that  their  weight 
might  be  of  advantage  in  mass-plays. 
This  left  only  three  possible  chances  for 
a  light  man.  Then  the  ends  began  to 
grow  heavy,  and  the  position  of  quarter 
alone  was  left.  Now  it  begins  to  look 
as  though  even  that  place  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities, 
and  the  poor  lightweight  shunted  off 
the  field  entirely.  It  is  most  ardently 
to  be  desired  that  some  clever  light  or 
medium-weight  team  may  come  up 
this  season,  and  by  a  high  class  of  per- 
formance put  some  check  upon  this 
tendency  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
weight  and  strength.  If  no  such  team 
appears  and  no  individually  extremely 
prominent  lightweights  come  to  the 
front,  our  teams  of  the  future  will  be  a 
selected  body  of  heavyweights.  The 
coaches  and  captains  even  for  1897  will 
hesitate  before  putting  a  man  on  the 
team — unless  he  is  a  phenomenal  kicker 
or  possibly  a  quarter-back — who  weighs 
under  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  selection  of  men  that 
is  even  now  taking  place.  One  of  the 
teams  has  already  chosen  a  line  of  such 
solidity  as  to  be  characterized  by  the 
facetious  as  "the  fat  man's  brigade," 
and  everywhere  men  of  less  than  200 
pounds  at  the  opening  of  the  season  are 
hardly  considered  at  all  for  the  middle 
of  the  line.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where 
to  look  for  the  brilliant  manceuvers  that 
may  perhaps  help  the  situation.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Harvard  have  done  more 
in  the  way  of  elaborate  construction  of 
plays  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  than 
Yale  or  Princeton.  It  may  be  that  we 
can  hope  from  one  of  those  for  some 
unusual  plays  that  can  be  operated  with- 
out the  accessory  of  great  weight.  But 
Harvard  seems  given  over  to  a  heavy 
line  already,  and  even  at  Philadelphia 
it  looks  dark  for  anything  that  can 
match  up  skill  against  weight. 
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In  a  previous  article  the  writer  classed 
the  four  big"  teams  according-  to  their 
style  of  play  last  season.  This  year 
Princeton  will  have  to  work  hard  to 
keep  up  to  what  was  named  as  her  spe- 
cialty of  team  play.  The  tendency  is 
always  toward  disintegration  and  ex- 
periment, and  especially  so  when  a  team 
has  practically  all   the  old  men   back. 

Pennsylvania's  forte  was  the  construc- 
tion of  plays,  but  in  this  the  difficulty 
of  having  hard  work  to  develop  men  for 
one  or  two  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions handicapped  Mr.  Woodruff  and 
his  team  in  the  results  achieved.  An 
early  start,  the  experience  of  last  sea- 
son, and,  finally,  a  greater  unanimity 
among  those  especially  interested,  en- 
able Pennsylvania  to  look  forward  to 
smoother  sailing.  But  the  loss  of 
Wharton  and  Woodruff  at  the  vital 
positions  of  guards — and  with  Pennsyl- 
vania's method  of  defense  this  is  espe- 
cially serious — will  mean  that  much  time 
and  care  must  be  expended  upon  filling 
the  gaps  before  new  constructive  plays 
can  be  effective.  Already  before  the 
first  of  October  the  Pennsylvania  team 
was  scored  upon,  and  that  too  by  a 
team  of  comparatively  light  reputation 
in  the  football  world.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  has  very  likely  an  excellent 
team,  and  they  were  heavy  and  strong, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  have  scored  against  some  of  the 
best  of  Pennsylvania's  teams  of  old. 

Harvard's  special  feature  last  season 
was  the  strength  of  her  defense,  and  this 
ought  to  be  made  her  mainstay  again. 
In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  Yale  or 
Pennsylvania,  or  even  Harvard  herself, 
to  reach  up  to  the  steadiness  of  Har- 
vard's defense  of  last  season  will  mean 
the  most  indefatigable  work  by  their 
coaches,  and  in  the  case  of  Yale  a  thor- 
ough overhauling  of  the  play.  I  look 
to  see  Harvard's  game,  provided  the 
team  gets  enough  real  practice,  the  best 
in  that  point.  But  upon  offensive 
play,  in  her  specialty  of  working  one 
play  with  several  outlets,  Harvard  is 
liable  to  too  loose  construction.  Whether 
her  coaches  realize  this  sufficiently  is 
doubtful,  as  it  is  a  fault  that  has  con- 
tinued at  Cambridge  for  some  time,  and 
is  evidently  not  an  easy  one  either  to  rec- 
ognize or  to  correct.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Forbes  upon  freshman  teams  has  been 
such  as  to  lead  the  athletic  committee  to 
repose  the  greatest  confidence  in  him  ; 


and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  he  can 
do  as  much  with  the  University  team  ma- 
terial as  he  has  accomplished  with  fresh- 
man elevens,  the  coaches  of  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania  may  well  feel  that  their 
work  is  cut  out  for  them  during  the  sea- 
son of  1897.  The  fact  that  Harvard  has 
behind  Mr.  Forbes  an  especial  advisory 
committee  containing  one  of  Harvard's 
best-known  captains  and  former  coaches 
like  Dr.  Brooks,  also  a  strategist  and 
close  student  of  the  game  like  Mr.  De- 
land,  and  finally  a  recent  practical  play- 
er like  Mr.  Emmons,  goes  far  to  inspire 
confidence  among  the  Cambridge  fol- 
lowers. 

Yale's  specialty  of  the  kicking  game, 
and  particularly  the  protection  against 
a  kicking  game,  seems  likely  to  wane 
this  season.  .  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  her  opponents  will  have  grown 
wiser,  and  will  undoubtedly  so  alter 
their  methods  that  Yale  can  no  longer 
secure  the  distinction  of  preventing 
punts.  But  beside  this  the  newness  of 
her  rush -line,  while  it  may  produce 
better  results,  will  militate  against  the 
accomplishment  of  plays  requiring  con- 
siderable strategy  and  headwork  such 
as  getting  through  the  line  and  past  the 
protecting  backs.  As  for  the  offensive 
side  of  the  question,  the  actual  punting, 
Yale  should  be  able  to  get  out  one  or 
more  men  capable  of  driving  the  ball 
well.  With  the  coaching  he  received 
last  season  L.  Hinkey  performed  the 
office  of  kicking  full-back  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  his  instructors.  The 
field  of  material  is  this  year  a  consider- 
ably larger  one,  and  already  McBride 
and  Hine  are  covering  considerable 
distance.  Thus  far,  unfortunately,  their 
punting  lacks  direction,  but  that  is  not 
an  insuperable  difficulty. 

We  have  already  commented  some- 
what upon  the  various  methods  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  the  four  big  teams, 
but  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
play  of  each  will  be  altered  in  one  or 
two  instances  from  that  of  last  season. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  as 
of  old  make  use  of  plays  patterned  upon 
the  "  guards-back  "  principle  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  ar- 
ticle, that  their  method  of  the  use  of 
the  guards  in  defense  will  be  the  same 
as  it  has  been  now  for  some  years. 
Princeton  was  especially  strong  on  "  re- 
volving tandem  "  work,  as  it  has  come 
to   be  called,  and  with   practically  the 
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same  team  is  likely  to  carry  the  develop- 
ment still  further.  In  fact  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if  Princeton  reached 
such  a  stage  of  perfection  in  this  meth- 
od as  to  get  the  runner  clear  after  the 
defensive  or  line  half  had  been  en- 
countered, or  even  past  the  end  with  a 
free  interferer.  In  either  case  success 
will  mean  repeated  long  runs.  It  is  to 
this  point  of  development  that  every 
student  of  mass-plays  has  been  looking 
forward,  but  no  team,  up  to  this  year,  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Unpleasant 
and  unentertaining  as  the  close  method 
of  play  is,  and  great  as  the  premium  it 
places  upon  weight  and  strength,  when 
an  outlet  is  reached  and  the  runner 
comes  free,  there  is  no  prettier  or  more 
exhilarating  sight.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  old  day  of  the  long  end-run,  now 
well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  later  prog- 
ress of  the  sport.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  simple  end-run,  where 
the  quarter  and  one  or  two  backs  were 
the  only  interferers,  could  now  be  suc- 
cessfully performed  against  any  one  of 
the  crack  teams  when  in  trim  for  their 
final  matches.  The  end  and  half  cover 
the  side  of  the  field  so  quickly  and 
certainly,  the  quarter,  tackle,  and  even 
others  of  the  line  men,  so  rapidly  and 
unerringly  recognize  an  attempt  of  .this 
kind,  that  it  is  indeed  a  fleet  and  clever 
runner  who  can  negotiate  the  play 
behind  light  interference.  He  must 
have  the  heavy  -  formed  interference 
characteristic  of  the  present  style  of 
play,  or  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
only  be  unable  to  gain  but  will  some- 
times be  downed  with  a  decided  loss. 

Harvard  will  make  more  of  a  feature 
of  plays  that  do  not  necessitate  ex- 
traordinary formations,  and  will  es- 
pecially endeavor  to  bring  her  assault 
nearer  the  line.  Yale  will  pay  more 
attention  to  getting  her  men  into  ef- 
fective interference,  not  relying  so 
much  upon  center  plays,  and  in  every 
possible  way  endeavoring  to  get  more 
life  into  the  offense. 

One  of  the  changes  that  the  season  of 
1897  will  witness  is  that  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Yale-Princeton  game  to  col- 
lege grounds,  from  New  York.  This  step 
was  brought  about  by  the  University 
Athletic  Club,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  their 
committee,  advised  the  two  universities 
to  play  the  game  upon  college  grounds. 
As  the  last  time  that  these  two  teams 
•met  on  such  grounds  was  at  Princeton, 


the  game  this  year  has  been  arranged 
to  take  place  at  New  Haven. 

The  land  is  excellent  for  the  sport, 
being  a  turf  set  upon  sandy  soil,  which 
lets  rain  through  quickly  and  dries 
rapidly,  besides  furnishing  a  springy 
ground  for  runners. 

The  Yale-Harvard  game  will  be  played 
at  Cambridge,  upon  Soldiers'  Field,  a 
ground  which  has  been  blamed,  not 
unjustly,  for  many  of  the  ills  the  Har- 
vard team  experienced  during  the  sea- 
son. However,  it  has  been  thoroughly 
altered  in  the  light  of  knowledge. 

The  third  big  match  will  be  played 
between  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania,  at 
Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia.  Here  the 
conditions  are  extremely  good. 

There  was  never  a  season  when  the 
interest  was  higher  or  more  likely  to  be 
well  sustained.  It  is  the  first  meeting 
for  some  years  of  the  old  rivals,  Harvard 
and  Yale,  and  it  is  the  first  time  for 
many  years  that  Yale  and  Princeton  will 
have  met  on  home  grounds.  Princeton 
looks  to  be,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
with  this  article,  distinctly  the  best  team 
in  the  field,  with  Pennsylvania  and  Har- 
vard close  seconds,  and  Yale  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  first  game  to  be  played 
is  the  Yale-Harvard  on  November  13th, 
at  Cambridge,  and  here  Harvard  should 
win.  With  this  prestige  Harvard  should 
go  to  Pennsylvania  with  better  chances 
of  success,  from  having  been  tried  out 
and  finding  themselves  equal  to  a  hard 
game.  Yale,  defeated,  will  meet  Prince- 
ton— winners  of  the  year  before — and 
the  aftermath  of  the  Harvard  game  will 
probably  be  that  Yale  will  be  again 
snowed  under  by  Princeton. 

Outside  of  these  teams  there  will  be 
many  that  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
West  Point  in  particular  has  a  strong, 
clever  team,  ably  coached  by  Mr.  Graves. 
Cornell  is  working  hard  to  reach  as  sat- 
isfactory a  position  in  this  sport  as  she 
has  attained  in  rowing,  but  it  is  uphill 
work  against  the  greater  experience  and 
past  records  of  her  rivals.  The  Carlisle 
Indians  promise  brilliantly  as  ever. 
The  red  man  loves  the  game.  Brown 
and  Dartmouth  lead  the  New  England 
teams.  Lafayette  is  the  strongest  out- 
sider in  the  Pennsylvania  field,  but  from 
the  early  indications  of  play  will  have 
hard  work  this  season  to  repeat  1896. 

In  the  West  —  Middle  -  West,  South- 
west and  Pacific  slope — the  game  starts 
in  with  vigor.     May  it  live  long  J 
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YOU'VE  seen  an  old  cart-horse — 
one  of  the  kind  with  spavins, 
and  splints,  and  grease-heel,  and 
poll-evil,  and  a  few  little  things 
like  that — released  in  pasture  ?  You've 
seen  his  ponderous  joy  when  he  grasped 
the  fact  that  he  was  free  of  galling 
straps  for  the  time  ;  you've  seen  him 
put  his  tail  up  and  snort,  and  then  take 
a  good,  grunty  old  roll,  and  wind  up 
with  a  stiff -jointed  trot  around  and  a 
few  extra  fool  -  capers  on  the  side  ? 
Well,  I  felt  like  that. 

All  one  night  I  had  whirled  west- 
ward, sleeping  like  a  winter  bear,  content 
with  my  one  dream,  that  I  was  flying 
further  and  further  from  Gotham.  Then 
a  black  hand  pawed  at  me,  and  a  voice 
exclaimed  "  Ni-waggle-ah-folls  !  "  and  I 
tumbled  out.  People  were  rushing  to 
catch  another  train  which  would  take 
them  across  Ontario  and  thence  west,  but 
I  thought  to  myself  "  What's  the  use  of 
chasing  ?  I'm  on  leave,  and  I'll  have  part 
of  a  day  here  for  a  starter."  So,  after 
breakfast,  I  got  the  pipe  going  and 
stepped  out. 

"  Cab,  ca-ab,  cab,  ca-ab  !  "  "  O,  go  to 
thunder  with  your  cabs  !  "  and  I  tramped 
away,  bent  upon  some  irregular  explora- 
tions. That  morning — O,  that  morning  ! 
Shall  I  ever  forget  its  magic  ?  The  sea- 
son was  over,  the  stream  of  tourists  had 
ceased  its  troubled  flow,  and  I  had 
three  -  fourths  of  a  marvelous  Indian 
summer's  day  to  myself.  I  had  caught 
the  autumn  foliage  at  its  best,  and 
surely  sun  shone  upon  no  fairer  pict- 
ure than  met  my  eyes.  Wooded  islets 
glowed  like  burning  ships  adrift  upon 
the  rushing  tide  ;  billows  of  crimson 
and  gold  rolled  away  upon  either  shore 
till  lost  in  fleecy  mists  ;  two  huge  col- 
umns  of   vapor  swayed   to   and  fro  in 


upper  air,  and  through  it  all  rang  the 
world's  grandest  music — the  indescriba- 
ble voice  of  Niagara.  The  scene  was 
suggestive  of  a  magnificent  sacrificial 
rite  :  the  gorgeous  landscape,  a  huge 
altar  with  its  flaming  offering  ;  the  va- 
porous twin  columns,  ascending  smoke  ; 
the  voice  of  the  water,  the  voice  of  the 
nation  raised  in  glad  thanksgiving  ;  the 
sun  above,  the  smile  of  that  God  who 
had  beautified  this  glorious  continent, 
and  who  heard  and  approved. 

I  strolled  through  the  woods  from 
point  to  point,  sniffing  here  and  there 
like  an  old  pottering  pointer  ;  watching 
leaves  sailing  softly  earthward  ;  revel- 
ing in  sweet  woodsy  odors,  and  kicking 
drifts  of  painted  leaves  aside  with  feet 
that  had  not  crushed  a  forest  path  for 
an  entire  year !  By  the  time  I  had 
reached  the  brink  of  the  falls,  Gotham's 
influence  had  vanished,  and  the  old,  old 
instinct  of  the  savage  had  reasserted 
itself.  Where  the  rushing  water  bends 
to  its  awful  plunge,  I  leaned  over  the  low 
stone-wall  and  put  a  finger  into  the  cur- 
rent. Its  power  almost  made  me  shiver, 
and  I  experienced  that  strange  inclina- 
tion to  plunge  in  and  whirl  away,  which 
has  added  so  many  to  Niagara's  list. 
However,  I  did  not  plunge — I  was  going 
shooting,  and  Niagara  could,  at  least, 
wait  until  I  returned. 

While  dreaming  upon  that  wall,  I  met 
a  little  friend  who  I  trust  is  still  alive 
and  well.  He  was  tiny  and  fuzzy — in 
fact  he  was  not  unlike  a  bit  of  red  yarn 
with  a  knot  at  one  end.  He  was  the 
smallest  red -squirrel  I  had  ever  set 
eyes  upon,  yet  he  was  quite  active,  and 
he  could  swear,  cough  and  sputter  as 
bravely  as  his  elders.  He  came  from  a 
very  small  hole  in  the  lone  tree  at  that 
point,    and   he    was,   beyond    doubt,    a 
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hungry  orphan.  Some  idler  had  dropped 
part  of  a  cracker,  and  this  I  utilized  as 
the  basis  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  We  had 
quite  a  good  time  before  we  got  through, 
my  small  friend  eventually  taking  the 
cracker  from  my  hand.  He  then  reefed 
his  tail  over  his  back  and  munched  away 
while  his  hind  toes  touched  my  finger. 
I  could  easily  have  caught  him,  but  he 
had  given  me  his  confidence  and  his 
liberty  was  sacred.  About  the  'time  I 
was  ready  to  go  the  ubiquitous  boy 
appeared,  whereupon  the  wee  squirrel 
promptly  darted  into  his  hole.  The  boy 
was  for  smoking  him  out,  but  I  spake  in 
awful  tones  and  said  :  "  If  you  do  !  "  at 
the  same  time  moving  my  arms  as  one 
would  if  chucking  something  like  a  boy 
into  the  current.  The  would-be  squirrel- 
killer  gazed  at  me  in  mute  horror  for  a 
moment,  then  sneaked. 

All  this  bears  only  indirectly  upon 
my  shooting,  but  the  break  in  the 
journey  and  the  delightful  loitering  by 
the  falls,  put  me  in  just  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  sport  that 
followed.  Woodcock  were  hidden  in 
those  brilliant  thickets  along  the  river, 
and  I  knew  it,  and  by  the  time  my  train 
started  I  felt  keen  as  a  spring  for  fun 
on  the  old  grounds. 

That  evening  I  reached  my  destina- 
tion and  found  "  Doc  "  waiting  for  me. 
In  five  minutes  I  had  learned  that  the 
dogs  were  in  fine  fettle,  that  game  was 
plentiful  enough,  and  that  we  would 
shoot  next  day.  Doc's  parting  words 
were  :  "  You  go  see  your  people  and  be 
done  with  it.  Be  at  my  house  by  n 
o'clock,  and  we'll  start  at  7  a.  m." 

This  arrangement  was  carried  out, 
but  before  turning  in,  Doc  let  his  brace 
of  setters  into  the  house.  They  were 
handsome,  medium-sized  bitches,  part 
Llewellin,  part  Laverack,  black  and 
white,  and  named  respectively  Madge 
and  Joss.  I  had  shot  over  Madge  for  a 
few  days  the  previous  season,  and  we 
were  curious  to  know  if  she  would  re- 
member me. 

The  brace  crouched  on  a  rug,  and  we 
sat  and  watched  them.  Presently  Madge 
became  restless  and  sniffed  a  few  times 
in  my  direction  ;  then  she  crawled  to 
me  and  rooted  her  nose  under  my  hand, 
while  her  tail  beat  a  soft  tattoo  of  wel- 
come. "  By  George  !  she  remembers 
you,"  exclaimed  Doc,  and  as  I  looked 
into  her  eager,  pleading,  brown  eyes,  I 
knew  that  she  did.     Those  eyes  were 


talking  as  only  a  good  dog's  eyes  can, 
but  she  had  not  yet  heard  me  speak. 
Finally  I  patted  her  and  said,  "  Good 
old  Madgie."  In  an  instant  she  was  up 
and  capering  about  like  a  mad  thing, 
which  performance  so  affected  Joss  that 
she  did  a  few  stunts  to  keep  company. 
They  made  such  a  row  that  we  had  to 
send  them  away. 

Doc  routed  me  out  at  six  o'clock  in 
some  kind  of  a  black-and-tan  atmos- 
phere which  he  called  morning,  and  by 
seven  we  were  in  the  trap  with  the  dogs 
snugged  in  below  the  seat.  Doc's  nag 
was  a  stepper,  the  road  was  good,  and 
we  rattled  along  famously.  Farms,  for- 
ests and  thickets  slipped  behind  in  rapid 
succession,  and  each  recalled  some  red- 
letter  or  disappointing  experience,  for 
Doc  and  I  had  shot  over  that  country 
together  for  at  least  ten  years. 

My  interview  with  Nature  at  the  falls 
had  put  me  in  an  appreciative  mood, 
and  while  the  level  country  we  traversed 
could  hardly  be  termed  picturesque,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  positively  beautiful 
in  the  early  sunlight.  Here  stretched 
broad  fields  of  bleaching  corn  or  stubble, 
bordered  with  crimson  sumac  ;  next,  a 
long  pasture,  deep  -  green,  as  grass 
shows  only  in  late  autumn,  and  spangled 
with  scattered  points  of  color  where  the 
leaves  had  settled  ;  then  a  big  woodland 
aflame  with  the  crimson  and  gold  of 
maples,  purple  and  bronze  of  oaks,  and 
yellows  of  nut-trees. 

Nine  miles  from  our  starting-point 
we  found  a  comfortable-looking  farm- 
house where  Doc  said  we  would  put 
up.  A  boy  took  the  horse,  and  in  brief 
time  we  had  got  into  our  skeleton  coats, 
put  guns  together,  and  were  ready. 
The  farmer,  a  good,  ruddy-faced  old 
soul,  too  old  for  more  sport,  had  eyed 
me  for  some  time  in  a  doubtful  sort  of 
way.  I  had  known  him  years  before, 
but  my  name  this  time  had  failed  to 
rouse  his  memory.  Just  for  fun  I 
whistled  a  quail  call — "  Whoi  -  loi  -  ee , 
whoi-loi-ee."  He  turned  at  once  and 
said  :  "  That's  pretty  good.  I  knowed 
a  chap  though  that  could  beat  it.  Years 
ago  he  used  to  shoot  round  here.  He 
was  a  regular  loafer — a  long,  lean,  slab- 
sided  cuss,  always  foolin'  with  birds  an' 
no  good  for  nuthin'  but  shootin'.  But 
he  cotild  call  quail.  I've  seen  him  call 
'em  right  to  him." 

"  What  came  of  him  ? "  asked  Doc. 

"  I  reckon  he  died  about  ten  year  ago. 
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He  was  a  consumptive  ennyhow,  and  no 
use  on  earth,"  added  the  old  man,  "but 
he  could  call  quail  better'n  enny  man 
livin'." 

"What  was  his  name?"  persisted  Doc. 

"Wa-al,  I  kinder  forget  his  actool 
name,  but  you  ought  to  know  him.  His 
dad  was  parson  to  the  English  church  in 
town  for  nigh  onto  fifty  year,  I  reckon." 

Doc  was  choking  with  laughter  when 
I  turned  on  our  friend,  and  said  :  "  See 
here,  you  old  snoozer  !  What  do  you 
mean  calling  me  a  consumptive  loafer  ? 
I'll  take  a  fall  out  of  you  first  thing  you 
know." 

He  boggled  his  eyes  and  gasped  for  a 
moment  like  a  fresh-landed  bass  ;  then 
he  dived  for  me  and  we  had  fun.  "  Durn 
you,"  he  said,  "  what  a  whalin'  big  cuss 
yev  growed.  But  I'm  mighty  glad  to 
see  you,  loafer  or  no  loafer,"  and  the 
old  cock  laughed  till  his  face  was 
blue.  Before  we  got  away  he  begged  us 
to  see  his  neighbor.  He  said  :  "  Why, 
we  were  talkin'  'bout  you  last  week, 
when  'we  scart  up  some  birds,  an  if 
you'll  only  fool  old  Tom  like  you  fooled 
me,  I'll  kill  a  fat  chicken  ag'in  supper 
time." 

The  cat  found  a  chicken's  head  in  the 
yard  that  afternoon. 

The  first  field,  a  big  stubble,  had  no 
birds,  but  it  proved  the  superb  quality 
of  the  dogs.  They  went  off  at  the  word, 
and  beat  it  out  like  field-trial  win- 
ners, working  independently,  quartering 
beautifully,  and  maintaining  an  aston- 
ishing rate  of  speed.  Once  Madge 
whirled  and  stopped  for  a  second  on  a 
meadow-lark;  but,  short  as  her  halt  was, 
Joss  had  time  to  back  her  fifty  yards 
away.  Doc's  face  fairly  shone  as  he 
grunted  at  me  :  "  Great  team,  eh  ?  " 

They  were  good  beyond  question, 
and  the  second  field  snowed  them  to 
better  advantage.  The  game  little  la- 
dies started  fast  and  kept  warming  the 
pace,  till  they  were  racing  before  they 
had  cut  out  half  their  ground.  To  and 
fro  they  swept  in  beautiful-  long  tacks, 
sailing  along  with  smooth,  easy  strides, 
which  hinted  of  fast  work  all  day. 
Heads  carried  high  and  sterns  cease- 
lessly whipping  flanks,  gave  to  their 
work  that  style  and  finish  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye  of  the  sportsman  who  finds 
his  keenest  enjoyment  in  watching  his 
dogs  rather  than  in  knocking  down 
birds. 

No   order   was   given   the  brace,  for 


none  was  required.  At  intervals,  Doc 
whistled  sharply  through  his  teeth  to 
turn  one  or  other  ;  with  this  exception, 
they  worked  as  their  "  bird  sense " 
guided  them.  We  followed  them  as 
leisurely  as  their  speed  would  allow, 
and  we  did  not  have  to  walk  far. 

Madge's  white  nose  rose  higher  and 
scented  the  breeze  for  a  moment,  then 
she  went  galloping  dead  to  windward. 
No  tacking,  no  ground-scent,  no  road- 
ing — just  a  rapid  run  up  the  wind,  and 
a  stop  so  sudden  that  in  one  bound  she 
was  at  speed,  and  at  its  finish  she  was 
rigid. 

"  Oh,  you  little  beauty ! "  was  my 
thought,  as  Doc  tersely  inquired,  "How's 
thai?" 

From  the  boundary  fence  came  Joss, 
cracking  on  more  sail  every  bound,  for 
a  fringe  of  weeds  hid  Madge  from  her, 
and  she  seemed  to  think  that  she  had 
been  outfooted.  As  she  swung  around 
the  weeds  her  eye  caught  the  white 
banner  of  a  tail  marking  her  rival's 
position,  and  she  stopped  so  suddenly 
that  she  almost  toppled  over.  Again 
Doc  queried,  "  How's  that  ?  "  and  again 
I  said  nothing,  but  feasted  my  eyes  on 
the  faultless  picture  they  made. 

We  watched  them  for  some  minutes, 
and  I  would  give  something  to  have 
that  scene  on  canvas.  The  mass  of 
glowing  foliage  in  the  background,  the 
smoky  distance,  the  deep  crimson  of  the 
sumacs  against  the  grays  of  the  lich- 
ened  fence,  the  bronzy  briers  and  partly 
faded  small  growths  of  the  foreground, 
and  the  two  black  and  white  forms  set 
and  straining  with  controlled  excite- 
ment and  intensity  of  purpose,  might 
well  have  formed  an  illustration  of  the 
best  there  is  in  American  sport. 

"  Let's  flush,"  said  Doc,  and  we  moved 
forward.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  a  shell 
exploded  in  the  weeds,  and  a  storm  of 
feathered  missiles  went  whizzing  toward 
the  woods.  The  two  guns  sounded  as 
one;  then  Doc's  second  barrel  rang  out, 
and  a  puff  of  feathers  told  that  his  hand 
was  in.  I  always  shoot  with  both  eyes 
wide  open,  and  the  eye  that  had  not 
been  too  intent  on  quail  had  detected  a 
flying  shape  which  darted  into  the  grass. 
Swinging  round,  I  held  low  down  and 
well  ahead  of  the  shaking  grass,  and 
pulled. 

"  What's  that — rabbit  ? "  asked  Doc. 
"  What's  that "  answered  for  itself,  for 
we  heard  a  wrathful  sputtering,  like  a 
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man's  sweet,  low  talk  when  he  unex- 
pectedly finds  something  in  a  dark  room, 
and  then  a  voice  rose  and  yelled,  "  Mee 
— yorr-r-r — orr-r  ;  mee — yorr-r  !  " 

We  grinned  at  each  other  as  I  said, 
"  Keep  the  dogs  down  till  I  finish  the 
brute."  It  was  a  big,  hard  -  looking 
"  Tom,"  and  the  number  nine  had  raked 
him  well  forward.  He  was  growling 
and  swearing  savagely,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  made  a  bounce  at  me. '  A  vi- 
cious swing  of  the  right  boot  happened 
to  catch  him  fairly,  and  he  sailed  over  a 
clump  of  bushes.  When  I  found  him 
again  he  had  lost  all  interest  in  quail- 
poaching. 

The  dogs  soon  found  their  dead  birds, 
and  we  followed  the  bevy  into  the  cover. 
The  ground  was  strewn  with  logs  and 
small  brush-piles,  and  Madge  and  Joss 
promptly  showed  that  they  knew  a"  thing 
or  two.  The  dashing,  high-headed  work 
in  the  open  was  changed  to  a  fast,  but 
cautious,  skirmishing,  as  though  the 
brace  thoroughly  realized  the  kind  of 
task  they  had.  After  a  period  of  slow 
progress,  Doc  asked,  "Where's  Joss?" 
Then  he  whistled  sharply,  but  no  Joss 
appeared.  We  knew  what  was  up,  and 
at  length  I  spied  a  white  point  above  a 
distant  log.  Madge  bore  off  in  that 
direction,  but  before  reaching  the  log 
she  stiffened  into  a  most  showy  point 
beside  a  bit  of  brush  and  within  thirty 
yards  of  Joss.  We  went  to  her,  a  bird 
flushed,  and  Doc  killed.  She  still  held 
her  point,  so  I  kicked  the  pile,  flushed 
another  bird,  killed,  and  made  Madge 
locate  the  dead  ones.  Then  we  went  to 
Joss,  Madge  backing  the  moment  she 
saw  the  other.  Joss  had  stopped  when 
crossing  a  brush-covered  log,  and  we 
found  her  standing  almost  on  her  head, 
with  her  hind  feet  high  upon  the  log. 
The  stanch  little  girl  had  not  moved  a 
hair  in  spite  of  her  long  wait  and  the 
sound  of  our  guns  so  close  at  hand. 

There  was  fun  at  that  pile.  We  or- 
dered Joss  on,  but  the  instant  she  got 
into  a  more  comfortable  position  she  set 
herself  again  and  refused  to  budge.  I 
kicked  a  bit  of  brush,  and  from  right 
under  my  feet  went  a  bird.  Doc  doubled 
it  up  before  it  had  flown  twenty  yards. 
Then  he  kicked  a  branch  on  his  side  of 
the  pile,  and  two  birds  whizzed  past  me 
— one  of  them  is  whizzing  yet  for  all  I 
know. 

Once  more  I  used  my  foot,  and  a 
jaunty  wee  hen  whirred  past  Doc,  only 


to  fall  limp  a  few  seconds  later.  Then 
he  took  his  turn,  and  two  whitethroats 
went  out  like  bullets,  and  I  made  a 
double. 

"Confound  you,  }tou  always  get  two 
chances  ! "  shouted  the  injured  Doc. 
His  voice  started  another  bird,  and  I 
snapped  it,  and  did  some  soulful  chuck- 
ling. '  But  my  joy  was  short-lived,  for 
two  puffs  of  smoke  floated  away,  and  I 
saw  Doc  putting  in  another  shell.  We 
had  fired  so  nearly  together  that  neither 
had  heard  the  other's,  gun,  but  as  Doc 
was  straight  behind  the  bird  it  probably 
was  his. 

The  dogs  moved  about  a  bit,  but  they 
were  soon  stiff  again,  and  there  were  evi- 
dently more  birds  in  the  pile.  Kicking 
failed  to  start  them,  so  at  last  I  climbed 
up  and  jumped  on  the  heap  until  I  had 
it  all  swaying.  Then,  with  a  sounding 
whirr,  the  remainder  of  the  bevy  darted 
out.     Doc  stopped  a  couple. 

This  ended  the  excitement  for  the 
time,  and  we  decided  to  lunch  and  have 
a  pipe.  The  dogs  curled  up  together, 
and  took  their  shares  of  bread  in  turn. 
The  tips  of  the  white  sterns  had  been 
dyed  pink  from  whipping  rough  brush, 
and  dark  welts  upon  silken  flanks  told 
that  going  through  the  cover  was  not 
all  fun.  We  examined  their  feet  and 
removed  every  burr  from  their  coats. 
When  the  word  was  given  to  proceed 
they  sprang  to  their  work  as  though 
they  had  not  run  a  yard  that  day. 

We  tramped  across  country  for  an 
hour  before  they  again  made  game,  but 
they  never  let  up,  beating  every  field  as 
prettily  as  the  first.  Where  a  wheat 
stubble  joined  a  sea  of  standing  corn 
Madge  suddenly  halted,  and  upon  our 
turning  to  see  Joss  back  from  the  open, 
we  discovered  her  roading  rapidly  along 
a  furrow.  In  a  moment  she,  too,  halted, 
and  we  either  had  two  bevies  or  one 
dog  was  on  foot  scent.  Doc's  secret 
preference  showed  itself  here.  He  at 
once  started  for  Joss,  remarking : 
"  They've  run  out  of  the  corn  to  feed  ; 
come  on." 

I  looked  at  Madge.  She  was  steady 
as  a  rock,  and  I  hated  to  slight  the  creat- 
ure that  had  carried  a  memory  of  me 
for  a  year.  I  walked  to  her,  past  her, 
turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  said : 
"  Madgie,  old  girl,  you're  wrong  this 
time,  I'm  afraid." 

The  stiffened  stern  waved  slightly, 
the  quivering  ears  dropped  a  trifle,  then 
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rose  again,  and  the  grand  brown  eyes 
stared  bravely  at  me,  with  a  look  that 
said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  If  I'm  wrong 
I  don't  know  it ;  I'm  doing  my  best  to 
please  you."  I  turned  again  and  made 
one  step,  two  steps  ;  then  something 
grazed  my  leggin,  and  she  froze  again 
at  my  foot.  I  reached  down  and  patted 
her.  To  the  hand  she  felt  hard  as  a 
board,  and  the  tense  muscles  twitched 
curiously.  Once  more  I  moved  ahead, 
turned  and  said :  "  Madgie,  where 
are " 

"  Burr — r — r — urr  !  " 

Not  a  bevy,  but  a  pack  of  about  forty 
birds  roared  up  ten  yards  from  me,  and 
started  for 
the  standing 
corn.  I  rat- 
tled in  both 
barrels  and 
tumbled 
three  birds. 

Like  an  echo  ..,     r  -    f^t% 

of  my  shot         ...         ~tf* 
cam  e      th  e  -,'*--  ""- ' 

quick  crack 
of  Doc's 
twelve-gauge 
followed  by  a 
warning  cry. 
I  hurried  a 
shell  into  the 
right  barrel, 
and  turned 
just  in  time  to 
get  a  chance 
at  a  second 
big  bevy  as  it 
reached  the 
corn.  A  bird 
fell,  and  I 
waited  for 
Doc.     I  saw   him   pick   up    a   brace. 

Madge  was  down  in  the  stubble,  look- 
ing as  pleased  as  Punch,  and  soon  she 
and  Joss  were  seeking  dead.  We  had 
about  two  hours  of  daylight  left,  and 
there  were  sixty  or  more  quail  in  the 
standing  corn.  The  stalks  towered  above 
our  heads  and  the  ground  was  too  clean 
for  birds  to  lie  very  close,  but  the  sport 
lost  no  spice  on  that  account. 

Up  and  down  the  rows  we  tramped 
abreast,  getting  shots  every  few  min- 
utes and  missing  far  more  than  we 
killed.  Often  we  could  not  see  the 
birds  when  they  rose,  but  every  now 
and  then  a  beautiful  bit  of  dog- work  or 
a  lightning  shot  would  reward  us. 


The  birds  were  scattered  all  over  the 
place,  and  a  great  bag  might  have  been 
made  had  the  sun  stood  still  for  two 
hours.  But  the  end  came  quickly. 
Shadows  stole  from  the  woods  and 
blurred  the  rows  of  corn  till  the  buzzing 
wings  of  a  quail  might  sound  with 
impunity  anywhere.  Doc  shouted  : 
"  Want  to  go  through  once  more  ?  "  I 
yelled  back,  "  Too  dark  !  " 

How  we  suddenly  discovered  that  we 
were  very,  very  tired  ;    how   we   went 
astray  in  a  bit  of  woodland  and  tramped 
two  miles  too  far  in  trying  to  locate  our 
farmer  and  his  chicken ;  how  Madge  jog- 
ged contentedly  at  my  heel,  while  Joss 
persisted  in   ranging 
through     the    dark- 
ness ;  how  we  dined  ; 
how   we    almost   fell 
asleepduringthe  long 
drive  home,  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon. 

We  found  Doc's  fair 

young  wife  patiently 

waiting  for  us.     Her 

bright  eyes  scanned 

the    tired    faces 
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and  the  bulg- 
ing  coats, 
and  she knew 
that  things 
hadgonewell 
that  day. 
Beforeshelet 
the  dogs  go 
to  feed  she 
dropped  up- 
on her  knees 
between 
t h e m  and, 
placing  an 
arm  about 
the  neck  of  each,  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  them.  At  that  moment  I 
thought  them  mighty  fortunate  animals, 
and  that  the  group  would  gladden  any 
sportsman's  heart.  In  response  to  her 
question  as  to  which  I  preferred,  I  took 
a  cue  from  the  way  an  arm  tightened 
about  Madge,  and  replied  :  "Well,  if 
Doc  will  put  Madge  in  the  All-age  trials,, 
I'll  stay  and  see  the  fun." 

Wife  glanced  triumphantly  at  hus- 
band, and  exclaimed  :  "  There  you  are, 
mister  !     I  knew  my  dog  was  best !  " 

Doc  looked  quizzically  at  her  and  re- 
plied, "Won't  you  ever  learn  his  tricks? 
He  knows  Joss  can  beat  her  any  day." 
Doc  was  right. 
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STEELHEADS  are  not  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  but  a  variety  of  the  finny 
tribe  closely  allied  to  the  salmon 
(Salmo gairdneri) ,  a  salmon-trout, 
ranging  in  weight  from  five  to  forty 
pounds,  peculiar  to  the  coast  streams  of 
northern  California,  and  the  gamiest  fish 
that  swims. 

But  the  idea  of  fishing  at  the  latter 
end  of  November  !  you  who  put  rods 
and  creels  away  for  the  season  as  early 
as  August  or  September,  and  whose 
ideas  of  Thanksgiving  sports  afield,  and 
dogs  and  guns,  are  inseparable,  will 
say.  But  California  is  a  paradox  in 
more  respects  than  one.  Here  winter 
is  the  growing  season,  and  the  .early 
November  rains  not  only  cause  the 
brown  hills  and  fields  to  put  on  a  carpet 
of  green,  but  send  down,  from  the  mount- 
ains to  the  sea,  rivers  where  the  long 
summer's  drought  had  left  but  tiny  riv- 
ulets. Countless  schools  of  steelheads 
are  waiting  outside,  nosing  about  for  a 
taste  of  fresh  water,  anxious  to  get  to 
their  spawning  -  grounds  above  ;  and 
when  the  river  breaks  through  the  bar 
of  sand  with  which  the  breakers  have 
dammed  its  shallow  mouth,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  months  it  again  mingles 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  sea,  the  steel- 
heads  rush  headlong  up  the  swift  cur- 
rent to  the  riffles,  and  bars,  and  rocky 
rapids  that  gave  them  birth. 

Then  the  keepers  of  resorts  up  along 
the  redwood  coast  above  San  Francisco 
send  brief  telegrams  to  their  patrons  in 
that  city  :  "  The  bar  has  broke,  the  first 
run  has  begun  ;  come  on." 

Such  was  the  news  that  reached  Blake 
and  me  two  days  before  Thanksgiving  ; 
and  the  morning  of  that  holiday  found 
us  upon  the  banks  of  Russian  River,  the 
king  of  all  the  steelhead  streams  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 


Equipped  with  staunch  twenty-foot 
rods,  reels  swift  and  sure  of  action,  and 
carrying  one  hundred  yards  of  the  best 
silk  line,  we  walk  with  Morgan,  our 
host,  acrosss  his  fragrant  lawn,  green  as 
in  June  and  wet  with  dew,  to  his  land- 
ing on  the  river-bank.  Stowing  tackle 
and  a  generous  hamper  of  lunch  in  the 
bow  of  a  skiff  we  put  off  and  row  a  mile 
up  stream  to  the  head  of  tide-water  six 
miles  from  the  sea,  above  which  fishing 
is  illegal  during  the  spawning  season. 

The  river  is  a  hundred  yards  broad, 
with  a  deep,  swift  current,  where  we 
embark.  It  narrows  as  we  ascend, 
gaining  in  speed  what  it  loses  in  width 
and  depth,  until  it  rushes  over  a  riffle 
where  our  oars  sometimes  strike  the 
pebbly  bottom,  and  it  requires  two  pairs 
of  them  well  handled  to  force  our  light 
craft  against  the  stream. 

Once  over  this  riffle  the  river  widens 
until  it  is  almost  a  lake  of  deep,  still 
water,  with  redwood-clad  mountains  all 
around.  On  the  left  a  rocky  headland 
goes  straight  up  for  a  hundred  feet. 
Just  above  it  a  large  creek  empties  its 
crystal  waters  into  the  river  not  yet 
clear  from  the  recent  rains. 

Fifty  yards  above  the  creek  the  river 
turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  around  a 
wide  bar  piled  high  with  driftwood, 
and  here  another  riffle  tumbling  down 
into  the  big,  deep  pool  impedes  our 
progress. 

"Here  we  are;  this  is  our  ground," 
says  Morgan,  and  forcing  our  boat  a 
few  yards  up  the  riffle  we  drop  anchor 
in  the  swift  water.  It  is  our  first  try  at 
steelhead,  and  with  Morgan's  help  I  put 
on  a  six-foot  leader  with  two  small  bass- 
hooks  baited  with  salmon  roe,  and  an 
ibis  fly  between.  While  our  host  is 
busy  with  Blake's  tackle,  I  cast  well  out 
to   one   side   and  pay   out   line   as   the 
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current  sweeps  the  hooks  along.  Three 
bright  spots  of  crimson  flashing  in  the 
morning  sun,  I  can  see  the  hooks  plainly 
as  they  go  dancing  down  the  riffle  to- 
ward deep  water.  Now  they  are  sailing 
out  into  the  pool,  and  I  turn  to  ask 
Morgan  if  I  shall  let  them  go  farther, 
when  I  feel  a  sudden  tug  at  my  line,  and 
instead  of  three  spots  of  bright  color  I 
see  only  a  widening  swirl  where  my 
hooks  floated  an  instant  before.  I  strike, 
and  whiz-z-z-z  !  my  reel  buzzes  like  a 
top  as  the  line  goes  out. 

"  Good  enough  !  "  cries  Morgan.  "  Put 
on  your  drag  gently,  but  give  him  all 
the  line  he  wants." 

I  press  the  drag,  lightly  at  first,  then 
harder,  but  still  the  reel  continues  to 
hum.  He's  got  a  good  seventy-five  of 
my  hundred  yards  of  line  before  I 
realize  what  the  first  run  of  a  steel- 
head  means;  and  fearful  of  what  may 
happen  when  the  end  is  reached,  I  put 
on  all  the  pressure  I  think  my  leader 
will  stand.  Morgan  notices  the  strain 
on  my  rod,  and  knows  what  is  up.  Drop- 
ping Blake's  tackle  he  snatches  up  the 
oars,  and  calls  to  Blake  to  be  ready  to 
hoist  the  anchor. 

"Easy,  easy,"  he  says  to  me;  "don't 
try  to  stop  him.  If  he's  bound  to  go  to 
sea,  give  him  line  and  we'll  follow. 
Watch  your  reel,  and  say  when." 

But  such  pressure  is  bound  to  tell 
even  on  a  steelhead.  Convinced  at  last 
that  he  cannot  escape  in  that  direction, 
my  fish  leaps  madly  into  the  air,  a  great 
flash  of  silver  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
covering  a  good  boat's-length  before 
striking  the  water  again,  and  the  slack 
line  tells  me  he  is  headed  my  way. 
Swiftly  I  reel  in,  and  when  the  line 
pulls  taut  again,  I  have  half  of  it  back 
on  my  reel.  He  sulks  and  hangs  back 
like  a  balky  mule  when  I  try  to  draw 
him  nearer,  then  suddenly,  with  a 
mighty  flop,  shows  his  length  above 
water  and  jerks  the  reel  out  of  my 
fingers,  making  it  sing  as  he  shoots 
across  toward  the  rocky  headland. 

I  know  it  will  not  do. to  let  him  carry 
my  line  among  the  jagged  rocks  along 
that  shore,  and  press  savagely  upon  the 
drag.  The  strain  is  dangerous,  and 
bends  my  rod  almost  double.  My  wrist 
aches  as  though  it  would  snap  in  two, 
but  I  must  stop  my  fish  or  lose  him  this 
time,  and  I  breathe  easily  when  my  rod 
begins  to  straighten  and  the  reel  sings 
a  duller  tune.     I  stop  him  just  in  time, 


and  reel  him  a  dozen  yards  toward  me 
before  he  regains  strength  for  another 
dash,  this  time  across  to  the  other  shore. 
I  can  feel  his  speed  wane,  and  know  I 
have  him  "going."  I  make  him  pull  all 
my  tackle  will  bear  every  foot  of  his  way, 
and  stop  him  more  easily  than  before. 
I  give  him  not  a  second  to  breathe,  but 
begin  to  reel  in  the  instant  he  stops 
reeling  out.  He  protests  with  stubborn 
tugs,  but  I  keep  the  line  so  taut  he  can- 
not turn.  I  have  him  within  a  half 
dozen  boat-lengths  when  the  line  sud- 
denly slackens,  and  we  see  a  wake  on 
the  surface  of  the  quiet  pool,  coming 
straight  at  us.  He  hears  the  sound  of 
the  riffle,  and  scenting  safety  in  the 
shallow  rapids,  makes  for  them  blindly. 

"  Up  with  the  anchor  !  "  shouts  Mor- 
gan, and  catching  the  water  like  the 
stroke  of  a  college  crew,  he  shoots  the 
boat  to  one  side  and  down  into  deep 
water,  giving  me,  with  frantic  reeling, 
a  taut  line  just  as  my  fish  strikes  the 
riffle.  The  swift  water  and  my  drag 
make  short  work  of  him  this  time,  and 
I  have  him  safely  back  in  deep  water  in 
a  twinkling.  This  last  defeat  seems  to 
break  the  old  fellow's  heart.  He  strug- 
gles faintly,  but  I  draw  him  close  to  the 
boat.  He  dives  under  it  and  from  side 
to  side,  but  I  play  him  steadily,  merci- 
lessly, until  hopeless  and  exhausted  he 
floats  inertly  upon  his  side. 

I  draw  him  within  easy  reach,  and 
Morgan  catches  the  line  in  his  left  hand, 
then  reaches  his  right  slowly  down  and 
slips  a  finger  and  thumb  under  the  gills 
on  either  side,  and  lifts  my  first  steel - 
head  into  the  boat.  He  pulls  the  scales 
down  to  the  eighteen-pound  notch,  and 
has  taken  us  full  that  many  minutes  to 
land  him.  My  muscles  ache  from  my 
shoulder-blades  to  the  tips  of  my  fingers. 
I  wipe  the  perspiration  from  my  face, 
and  take  Morgan's  seat  amidships,  glad 
to  light  a  pipe  and  rest  while  he  and 
Blake  handle  the  rods  from  bow  and 
stern. 

After  a  few  casts  Blake  hooks  a  good 
one  that  goes  full  tilt  down  stream  for 
thirty  yards,  then  turns  back  and,  before 
Blake  can  reel  in  his  slack  line,  sudden- 
ly doubles  on  his  track  and  starts  sea- 
ward again  with  such  speed  that  the 
line  straightens  with  a  snap,  and  floats 
lazily  in  with  the  ibis  gone.  A  seven- 
pounder  snaps  atone  of  Morgan's  baited 
hooks,  and  is  easily  landed  by  his  prac- 
ticed hand  without  moving  the  boat. 
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Then  I  take  my  rod  and  cast  repeat- 
edly, allowing  the  line  to  float  down  the 
riffle  as  before  ;  but  we  have  frightened 
the  fish  away  from  that  particular  spot, 
and  Morgan  suggests  a  cast  over  across 
the  riffle  into  a  big  eddy  where  a  fallen 
tree- top  projects  into  the  water.  I  try 
it,  but  cannot  reach  the  spot,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  a  broad  smile  on  Morgan's 
face  I  banteringly  hand  the  rod  to  him. 

Once,  twice,  three  times  he  essays  the 
feat ;  then  with  just  the  right  aim  and 
speed  a  good  twenty  yards  of  line  flies 
lightly  out,  and  the  hooks  strike  the 
center  of  the  eddy  with  a  dainty  splash 
that  is  drowned  almost  instantly  by  a 
big  swirl  and  the  flash  of  a  wide  tail  as 
Morgan  strikes. 

Then  comes  a  struggle  that  tests  not 
only  the  strength  of  my  tackle  but  the 
skill  of  the  veteran  who  handles  it. "  The 
fish,  after  showing  his  broad  sides  above 
water  in  half  a  dozen  mad  leaps  and 
plunges,  makes  the  line  cut  the  water 
with  a  sharp  swish  when  he  darts  down 
stream.  Little  jets  of  spray  fly  from 
reel  and  guides,  as  the  wet  line  hisses 
out  in  spite  of  a  steady  pressure  on  the 
drag.  The  fish  keeps  a  straight  course 
and  shows  no  sign  of  stopping,  and  at 
Morgan's  nod  Blake  drops  his  own  tackle 
and  seizes  the  anchor-rope  while  I  sit 
ready  to  catch  the  water  with  the  oars. 

We  are  ready  none  too  soon,  and  at 
Morgan's  "  Let  her  go  !  "  we  glide  down 
stream,  he  reeling  in  fast  enough  to 
keep  a  taut  line  on  his  fish.  We  are 
well  out  in  the  middle  of  the  pool  before 
he  signals  that  he  has  regained  enough 
line.  The  salmon  stops  at  last  his  first 
wild  run  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
and  swings  the  boat  around  or  fairly 
tows  it  about  the  pool  as  he  races  from 
side  to  side,  goes  into  the  air  with  fran- 
tic leaps,  or  sounds  and  sulkily  hugs  the 
bottom  in  deep  water.  Gradually  his 
struggles  cease,  and  when  he  floats  side 
up  and  three  feet  long  upon  the  surface, 
Morgan  draws  him  gently  alongside.  I 
use  the  gaff,  and  flop  a  twenty-nine- 
pound  steelhead  into  the  boat.  Morgan 
drops  into  his  seat  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction and  relief,  and  asks  if  we  shall 
try  again  before  repairing  to  the  bar 
below  where  we  have  agreed  to  join 
another  boat's  crew  and  bake  a  fish  for 
our  mid-day  repast.  The  sun  is  high  in 
the  south,  and  beats  down  with  a  fervor 
that  makes  the  shade  of  tall  redwoods 
skirting  the  bar  look  inviting.    We  see 


the  other  party  coming  up  the  river  and 
hasten  to  join  them. 

Morgan  says  there  is  but  one  way  to 
cook  a  steelhead  properly,  an  unguarded 
admission  that  is  punished  by  his  im- 
mediate and  unanimous  appointment  as 
chief  cook.  While  he  cleans  my  first 
catch  at  the  water's  edge,  Blake  and  I 
with  the  oars  scoop  out  a  trench  a  foot 
deep  in  the  clean  gravel  and  build  over 
it  a  huge  fire  of  driftwood.  When  the 
trench  is  filled  with  glowing  coals  Mor- 
gan throws  most  of  them  out  of  it,  and 
lays  the  fish,  well  dredged  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  wrapped  in  numerous  folds 
of  buttered  brown  paper,  in  the  bottom 
and  covers  it  deeply  with  hot  coals  and 
ashes.  A  small  bottle  apiece  of  aged 
claret  cools  in  the  stream,  and  we  stretch 
about  in  the  shade  and  swap  yarns  with 
the  other  boat's  crew  during  the  half 
hour  the  fish  is  cooking. 

Both  the  game  and  the  edible  quali- 
ties of  a  steelhead  were  a  revelation  to 
me.  There  may  be  better  fish  or  better 
ways  of  cooking  them,  but  a  plump,  fat 
steelhead,  fresh  from  the  sea  and  baked 
as  this  one  was,  with  no  other  sauce  than 
an  angler's  keen  appetite,  and  washed 
down  with  four-year-old  zinfandel,  comes 
as  near  perfection  as  anything. 

We  lounge  and  smoke  for  an  hour 
after  our  hearty  meal,  while  our  host  re- 
gales us  with  steelhead  anecdotes,  and 
summarizes  the  points  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  these  few  words  :  "  Light  tackle, 
plenty  of  it,  and  give  your  fish  all  the 
line  and  all  the  time  he  wants.  It  won't 
do  to  hurry  a  steelhead.  A  minute  to  the 
pound  is  a  pretty  good  rule.  You  may 
land  a  five-pound  fish  easily  in  five  min- 
utes or  less,  but  if  you  land  a  thirty- 
pounder  in  thirty  minutes,  you  are  a 
good  angler  and  lucky  at  that." 

We  killed  several  fine  fish  during  the 
short  afternoon.  As  the  sun  went  down 
behind  the  mountains  to  the  west  we 
carried  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of 
fish  up  the  landing,  and  found  a  dinner 
awaiting  us,  that,  with  the  evening's 
whist  and  fishing  yarns  before  a  great 
fire  of  redwood  logs  in  the  hotel  read- 
ing-room, must  not  be  counted  least 
among  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

Next  morning  Blake  and  I  took  the 
early  train,  well  laden  with  fish  for  our 
friends  in  the  city,  yet  grumbling  at  the 
hard  fate  that  sent  us  back  to  business, 
leaving  behind  but  barely  tasted,  such 
royal  sport  and  such  genial  hospitality. 
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EHINDyou,  the 
lofty  peaks  of 
the  Pyrenees, 
visible  for 
miles  on  miles,  as 
they  rise  in  their  maj- 
esty ten  thousand  feet 
into  the  pale  blue 
sky ;  in  front,  com- 
pletely covering  the 
lesser  hills,  vineyards 
and  vineyards  of  grapes  ;  beneath  you  a 
river  winding  in  and  out,  coquetting 
with  white  villas,  which,  shaded  by  huge 
trees  and  garden-adorned,  are  near  its 
laughing  waters.  Such  is  the  setting  of 
Pau. 

Pau,  with  its  dry,  mild  and  equable 
climate,  is  deservedly  the  best  sanita- 
rium for  the  sick,  or  the  healthy  idler, 
and  consequently  for  the  wealthy. 

Its  walks  possess  the  novel  attribute 
of  not  tiring,  but  interesting.  Its  drives 
are  over  roads  that  deserve  the  name  ; 
they  are  not  periods  of  torture,  spent  on 
four-wheeled  balancing-boards. 

In  the  long  summer  twilight  you  can 
watch  the  colors  deepen  on  the  peaks  of 
the  distant  Pyrenees  while  you  sit  in 
the  Park  Garden  listening  to  a  military 
band  softly  playing  dreamy  waltzes. 

When  on  the  preceding  evening  I 
had  given  my  wheel  to  the  hotel-porter, 
he  had  assured  me  that  I  would  hardly 
know  it  in  the  morning — "he  would 
take  such  good  care  of  it." 

"  You  know  about  the  care  of  wheels  ?" 
I  asked  eagerly.  "  M'sieur  shall  judge 
in  the  morning,"  was  his  modest  reply. 
While  paying  my  bill  the  next  morn- 
ing I  asked  why  my  bicycle  was  not 
visible. 

"  M'sieur,  our  porter  but  just  now  is 


putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  it. 
It  is  close  by,  in  the  stable  yard." 

I  started  at  once  to  prevent  any  nickel- 
plating  being  done,  as  I  didn't  want  to 
waste  any  time.  The  sound  of  run- 
ning water,  and  the  whirr  of  wheels 
reached  me.  Hurrying  to  the  spot,  I 
found  that  inspired  idiot  playing  the 
hose  on  my  machine  ! 

After  leaving  full  instructions  for  his 
funeral,  I  left  Pau  for  Bayonne.  The 
heights  up  which  I  had  slowly  labored 
and  toiled  were  now,  strangely  enough, 
a  pleasure  to  ride  down. 

Can  it  be  that  on  the  downward  path 
one  can  go  so  very  easily  that  he  needs 
no  help  ?  We  know,  "  Facilis  descensus 
Averni";  but,  on  the  other  foot,  "Ave- 
nues ascensus  solo  magna  pede,"  which 
I  translate  only  for  my  youthful  read- 
ers :  "  Climbing  ascending  roads  only 
requires  big  feet." 

Noticing  a  zigzag  path  that  was  "  for 
foot-passengers  only,"  I  realized  I  could 
save  a  long  curve  of  the  road  by  going 
down  these  steps  carrying  my  wheel. 

Being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
great  American  descender,  General 
Israel  Putnam,  whose  adventure  with 
the  wolf,  and  also  his  celebrated  break- 
neck ride  down  the  stone  steps  at  Horse 
Neck,  are  so  well  known  to  my  most 
aged  readers,  I  decided  to  emulate  his 
immortal  example. 

As  I  rode  slowly  down  toward  the 
path,  a  French  gendarme,  raising  his 
sword,  gesticulated  with  it  majestically 
at  me.  By  a  downward  sweep  he 
showed  me  it  was  forbidden  to  ride  ; 
then  with  an  upward  and  forward 
motion  he  pointed  out  the  regular  hum- 
drum road  as  my  route.  For  all  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  to-day  there  can  be  seen 
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a  petrified  French  gendarme  standing 
in  the  gardens  of  Pau  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  village, 
with  his  sword  still  uplifted,  and  his 
eyes  still  staring  in  amazement  and  hor- 
ror looking  downward  ! 

The  refinement  of  riches  which  per- 
vades the  suburbs  of  Pau,  as  revealed  in 
the  many  artistic  villas,  suggests  to  you 
what  French  country  life  among  the 
higher  classes  really  means. 

Low,  red-shingle  roofed  verandas, 
built  solely  for  shaded  comfort,  are  seen 
adorning  attractively-built  houses,  stone- 
carved  and  decorated. 

Gardens  filled  with  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  roses,  pinks  and  violets  are 
surrounded  by  well-trimmed,  decorous 
hedges  which  effectually  hide  the  view 
of  the  dusty  road  from  the  inmates 
within  its  inclosure. 

Now  are  seen  rocky  spurs  of  the  low 
ridges  of  mountains  ;  then  the  seeming- 
ly unending  plains  again  make  the  trav- 
eling good. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  road,  partly 
hidden  from  view  by  a  magnificent  hedge 
twelve  feet  high,  stood  a  house  that 
showed  it  must  have  been  kept  with  the 
tender  care  that  generation  after  gener- 
ation alone  could  give  it.  Its  founda- 
tions of  rough-hewn  stone  gave  it  some 
resemblance  to  a  castle,  with  its  turret 
towers  and  projecting,  arched  windows. 
The  facade  of  the  house  facing  you  was 
entirely  covered  by  a  trelliswork  which 
was  fairly  deluged  with  pink  roses  hang- 
ing between,  above  and  around  its  dia- 
mond latticework  in  bending  waves  of 
pinkish  hue.  The  effect  of  the  blending 
of  the  grayish  white  of  the  walls  against 
thegreen-leafedvines  amid  these  dreamy 
pink  roses  was  to  create  a  picture  in 
Fairyland. 

Fields  of  yellow  maize  nod  to  you  as 
you  ride  along  a  road  hemmed  in  on 
either  side  by  their  bending  and  sway- 
ing stalks.  Villages  occur  in  which  the 
main  street  is  paved  as  usual  with  the 
irregular,  jolting  cobblestones,  forcing 
you  to  dismount  and  walk  your  wheel 
through  the  town.  Women  knitting, 
nodding  over  their  work,  seated  in  the 
doorways,  regard  you  curiously,  as  if 
wondering,  "  Why  isn't  this  town,  being 
good  enough  for  us,  good  enough  for 
him  ? " 

Villages  are  seen,  such  as  Artix  and 
Argagnon,  whose  sole  reason  for  exist- 
ence seems  to  have  -been  to  have  given 


Dumas  names  for  his  ''  Three  Musket- 
eers." This  seems  more  than  probable 
when  you  find  the  next  town  is  named 
Orthez.  At  Orthez,  you  have  been 
strongly  advised  to  lunch  at  the  hotel 
"  La  Belle  Hostesse."  This  advice  comes 
from  the  previous  landlord,  whose  rec- 
ommendation of  hotels  it  is  always  good 
to  follow. 

If  your  hotel  -  keeper  doesn't  know 
what  a  good  hotel  is,  why  is  he  in  that 
business  ? 

If  he  tells  you  to  go  to  his  friend's 
house,  his  friend  reciprocates  ;  and  there 
is  where  their  disinterestedness  appears. 

Orthez  has  for  a  boundary  the  usual 
small  river,  which  should  be,  but  isn't, 
used  for  baths  by  the  uncleanly  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  River  Pau,  so  history  says, 

Doth  wash  the  city  of  Orthez  ; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs  !  what  power  below 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  River  Pau? 

—  [With  my  apologies  to  Coleridge.] 

After  crossing  the  universal  stone- 
arched  bridge,  frightening  various  ducks, 
dogs,  chickens  and  ubiquitous  children, 
you  notice,  close  to  the  roadside,  small 
round  tablesoutsideof  diminutive  nouses, 
surrounded  at  all  hours  by  French  peas- 
ants and  others — when  there  is  room. 

The  road  into  the  town  becomes 
smoother.  The  quaint  houses,  closer 
together,  have  green  blinds  swung  out- 
ward, like  awnings,  from  the  windows 
just  beneath  their  tiny  peaked  roofs  ; 
and  in  their  appearance  suggest  a  row 
of  strange  little  soldier  -  caps,  placed 
rakishly  on  the  heads  of  green-goggled 
giants  buried  up  to  their  necks,  so  that 
their  heads  only  can  be  seen  bordering 
the  roadside. 

Asking  my  way  as  I  ride  along,  get- 
ting inquisitive  grunts  and  shakes  of  the 
head  from  the  men,  but  quick  intelli- 
gent replies  from  the  women,  I  soon 
reached  the  object  of  my  search,  "  La 
Belle  Hostesse." 

Imagine  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage 
transported  bodily  from  Shakespeare's 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon  and  remove  the 
thatched  roof  and  vines,  but  leave  the 
walls,  and  you  have  the  hotel  I  sought 
— and  found  it  well  named  indeed.  Al- 
though the  table  d'hote  dejedner  had 
been  over  for  an  hour,  no  complaint  or 
apology  was  offered,  but  I  was  served 
with  an  excellent  chicken,  crispy  salads, 
fresh  strawberries,  and  good  wine,  evi- 
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dently  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on 
the  nearby  hills. 

Noticing  many  of  the  peasants  hurry- 
ing along  with  an  air  of  great  impor- 
tance, I  asked  my  hostess  the  reason  for 
this  clickety  -  click  -  click  -  click-clickety- 
click  of  these  hurrying  wooden  shoes. 

"  Assuredly,  m'sieur  knew  that  to-day 
was  market-day  ? "  she  replied,  gazing 
at  me  in  astonishment. 

I  shook  my  head  sadly,  then  shame- 
facedly, as  the  peremptory  tones  of  a 
driver  of  cattle  were  now  heard  swear- 
ing, admonishing  "his  beasts,  his  pig- 
headed four-legs,  to  keep  to  the  road." 
The  bellowing  of  calves  answered  plaint- 
ively this  harsh  appeal.  I  looked  and 
saw  a  boy,  not  over  six  years  of  age, 
driving  two  diminutive  calves  to  market, 
with  all  the  skill  of  tongue  and  whip  that 
the  oldest  weather-beaten  drivers  ever 
possessed. 

Following  this  infant  phenomenon, 
two  quaintly-dressed  peasant  girls  ap- 
peared. Their  white-capped  heads  were 
bowed  over  their  knitting;  both  girls 
were  dressed  in  dark  brown  gowns  cov- 
ered with  aprons  of  hour-glass  design  ; 
their  blue-stockinged  feet  were  thrust 
into  wooden  shoes,  which,  being  without 
heels,  they  pushed  ahead,  scarcely  rais- 
ing them  from  the  ground. 

One  of  Francois  Millet's  pictures 
see'med  to  have  stepped  out  of  its  frame. 

Chickens'  heads  were  thrust  out  be- 
tween the  narrow  wicker-covered  bas- 
kets which  many  peasants  were  carry- 
ing. The  fowls  seemed  in  their  silent 
astonishment  too  amazed  to  cackle,  too 
frightened  to  squawk. 

A  stout  woman  came  along  carrying 
and  swinging  by  their  hind-legs  two  live 
rabbits.  As  they  swung  to  and  fro  they 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  it,  reminding  me 
of  the  famous  White  Rabbit  in  "  Alice 
in  Wonderland  ";  but  I  trust  neither  of 
these  unfortunates  had  any  appoint- 
ment with  the  Duchess,  as  from  present 
appearances,  "  owing  to  a  death  in  their 
family,  they  would  not  be  going  out  that 
season."  In  fact  they  were,  gastronom- 
ically  speaking,  very  much  in  season. 

Irresistibly  following  after  this  motley 
procession,  in  a  way  similar  to  a  small 
darky  excitedly  marching  behind  a  brass 
band,  I  arrived  at  the  market-place,  and 
here  indisputably  was  "  confusion  worse 
confounded." 

The  small  square  at  Orthez  is  in- 
closed by  a  low  fence  ;  tied  to  the  pal- 


ings of  this  were  all  the  cows  and 
calves  which  had  for  many  hours  before 
marched  by  my  hotel. 

Like  the  famous  cats  of  the  riddle 
"  When  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives,"  every 
cow  at  that  market  must  have  been  the 
mother  of  seven  calves.  Every  calf  had 
a  seven-calf-power  throat.  I  arrived 
just  when  they  all  had  agreed  to  re- 
hearse their  musical  scales  ! 

French  peasants  madly  running  about, 
pulling,  untying,  and  coaxing  these  ani- 
mals, could  be  here  and  there  made  out. 
Their  costumes,  evidently  their  holiday 
best,  were  not  immaculately  clean  after 
all  these  animals  were  captured. 

Blue  blouses,  dark  trousers  adorned 
with  a  red  sash  wound  many  times 
around  the  waist,  the  scarlet  "  beri  " 
falling  forward  on  their  foreheads, 
seemed  to  be  the  correct  style.  If  a 
whip  could  be  snapped  to  make  a  pistol- 
like report  by  a  skillful  drover,  all  the 
more  attention  was  given  to  that  cele- 
brated personage  by  his  envious  neigh- 
bors. 

An  Irishman's  flaming  red  wig  and 
chin-whiskers  adorned  a  quacking  doc- 
tor, who,  while  endeavoring  to  sell 
razors,  kept  up  a  monologue  of  : 

"  Here  my  brave  countrymen.  No 
political  distinction  made  by  my  minia- 
ture guillotines.  They  shave  you  close, 
but  leave  the  head.  Red  beards — blue 
beards.  Sharpen  your  razors  on  the 
strap,  and  then  strap  your  donkeys. 
Thank  you,  m'sieur.  Don't  look  at  me, 
but  buy,  buy,  and  make  room  for  the 
next  nobleman." 

The  amount  of  eloquence  expended 
seemed  ample  to  sell  his  razors,  not  only 
to  all  the  men  but  even  to  the  contem- 
plative oxen  which,  being  yoked  to- 
gether, stood  looking  amazedly  at  this 
strange  animal  who  talked  instead  of 
eating. 

Your  interest  was  next  attracted  to 
huge  collar  -  shaped  wooden  frames 
bound  in  leather,  which,  surmounted  by 
a  single-pointed  horn,  must  have  been 
over  five  feet  in  height.  These  frames, 
only  sixty  pounds  in  weight,  were  used 
for  horse-collars,  and  the  monstrosities 
were  being  sold  to  the  farmers  with 
great  success. 

One  of  these  huge  collars  on  a  horse 
gives  the  impression  of  a  tall  rhinoceros, 
whose  horn  has  slipped  back  from  his 
nose  to  his  shoulders,  so  that  he  can't 
possibly  get  it  back  where  it  belongs  ! 
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A  saddler  could  give  me  no  reason  for 
this  pointed  horn  on  the  collar. 

"  It's  always  made  so.  They  won't 
buy  another  kind,  m'sieur." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said  sarcastically, 
"they're  to  protect  the  horses  if  any 
wild  lions  or  crouching-  tigers  should 
spring  on  their  backs  ? " 

"  M'sieur  may  be  right;  I  cannot  say." 
And  he  sat  down  to  sip  his  absinthe  ; 
then  to  sleep,  after  this  exhausting  in- 
tellectual effort. 

When  I  left  at  noon  I  walked  between 
rows  of  farm-wagons,  which  had  now 
been  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  road. 
Seated  in  the  middle  of  the  straw-cov- 
ered floor  of  each  of  these  carts  were 
two  dogs  and  one  cat,  and  around  them 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  having  their 
lunch. 

The  amount  of  red  wine  these  people 
drink  would  paralyze  a  Quaker — with 
astonishment.  Mothers  lovingly  hand 
the  quart  bottle  to  their  children,  as 
these  little  tots  come  struggling  for- 
ward carrying  the  loaf  of  bread,  which 
is  almost  twice  their  height.  Then, 
breaking  this  bread,  all  except  the  dog 
and  cat — father,  mother  and  children — 
drink  the  claret  and  munch  the  bread, 
in  turn,  until  it  is  consumed.  No  in- 
toxication is  seen.  No  disorder  mars 
this  scene.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that 
they  invariably  and  sensibly  take  a  nap 
after  this  de'jeilner  of  white  bread  and 
pure  claret.  Think  of  an  American 
family  all  fast  asleep  at  a  picnic  ! 

I  am  forgetting  that  these  people  are 
only  peasants  !  "They  know  nothing  of 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  No 
aristocratic     indigestion,    no     nervous 


prostration  among  their  coarse  natures. 
They  are.  not  advanced  enough  to  take 
medicines  yet ;  wait  until  they  become 
more  civilized,  and  then  we  can  teach 
them  how  to  live  properly. 

After  paying  the  smallest  bill  I  had 
yet  been  asked  to  pay — one  franc  and 
a  half — for  a  lunch  excellently  cooked, 
I  left  Orthez  for  Bayonne. 

Sometimes  when  you  are  bicycling  in 
this  country  you  pass  railroad  trains  ; 
sometimes  they  pass  you.  When  the 
latter  happens  you  pity  the  travelers, 
cooped  up  in  railroad  box2S,  who  are 
drawn  along  by  diminutive  engines 
puffing  smoke  from  their  little  funnels, 
as  they  fiercely  drag  the  toylike  pas- 
senger vans  fast  or  slow  —  generally 
slow. 

You  watch  these  passengers  when  they 
arrive  at  an  unpainted,  ugly,  orthodox, 
bare-walled  railroad  station,  where  a 
thousand  and  one  travelers  have  stayed 
before — been  fed  before — put  on  board 
before  ;  and  then  the  door  of  the  train 
is  locked  upon  them,  and  the}^  have  vis- 
ited another  of  those  "  charming  little 
French  villages  which  Baedeker  so 
highly  recommended,  and  we  are  so 
glad  we  followed  his  advice." 

Should  they  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared to  you  on  your  wheel  ? 

You  are  independent  as  the  wealthiest 
railroad  president  in  having  your  pri- 
vate conveyance.  You  are  engineer, 
conductor,  and  agreeable  passenger,  all 
in  one.  If  an  unusual  view  appeals  to 
your  fancy,  in  a  moment  you  stop,  you 
look  at  the  picture  from  various  differ- 
ent points,  and  accordingly  you  remem- 
ber it  ever  afterward. 
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Compare  the  view  of  a  landscape  from 
a  miserable  little  "  one-foot "  pane  of 
railway-glass  ! 

Let  us  keep  this  hobby- wheel  revolv- 
ing-.    Its  revolutions  become  evolutions. 

Suppose  the  two  parties  arrive  at  a 
town  together — they,  the  Baedekerites, 
train-imprisoned  ;  you,  bicycling. 

Knowing  beforehand  the  name  of 
your  hotel  you  ride  at  once  to  it.  It 
may  be  the  largest,  but  assuredly  it  is 
not  the  best.  Its  exterior  needs  paint- 
ing. Broken  chairs  lean  against  the 
fence,  which  lacks  palings.  The  porter, 
lolling  in  his  dirty  shirt-sleeves,  is  lei- 
surely pulling  on  his  coat  to  do  honor  to 
the  expected  passengers  on  the  train. 
Mentally  crossing  this  hotel  off  your 
list,  you  ride  on  investigating,  until  you 
see  a  small  inn,  whose  well-kept  garden 
and  clean  white-curtained  windows  al- 
most guarantee  what  to  expect  within. 
Your  luggage  is  on  your  wheel  with  you. 
You  ride  up,  dismount ;  your  wheel  is 
taken  carefully  away,  and  you  are  shown 
to  your  room. 

Now  consider  the  case  of  the  trainites. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  station  they  must 
put  down  their  hand-bags,  umbrellas, 
and  shawls,  to  give  their  tickets  up  to 
the  doorman  before  he  will  let  them 
out.  Their  luggage  gathered  together, 
they  again  load  themselves  with  it,  and 
emeree  defenseless — their  hands  beino- 


hampered  by  umbrellas  and  satchels 
and  shawls — against  the  strident,import- 
unate  cries  of  the  army  of  porters,  who 
almost  carry  them  off  bodily.  The 
tourists  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
their  tormentors,  who  now  put  their 
victims  in  the  hotel-vans,  and  then  leave 
them  to  their  own  pleasant  thoughts. 
Our  pleasuring  tourists  wait  patiently 
and  think.   Finally,  exhausted,  they  ask  : 

"  How  long,  porter,  before  this  'bus 
starts? " 

"  Just  a  moment,  m'sieur." 

They  think— and  think  again.  Fi- 
nally, after  two  indecisive  attempts, 
they  rise,  determined  to  walk  to  the 
hotel,  having  already  lost  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Our  tourists  fall  back,  sitting  down 
suddenly,  because  the  driver,  perceiv- 
ing their  intentions,  suddenly  urges  his 
horses  into  a  gait  a  little  faster  than  a 
walk,  apologetically  saying  :  "  Pardon 
for  the  delay  ;  this  familee's  trunks 
were  mislaid."  They  bless  that  "  fami- 
lee  "  inwardly,  but  soon  have  to  think 
of  themselves,  as  they  are  bumped  and 
jolted  over  the  cobblestones,  and  finally 
arrive  a  little  out  of  temper,  cold  and 
dusty.  If  you,  at  such  a  time,  should 
see  them,  they  would  glare  upon  you, 
who  arrived  at  the  station  when  they 
did,  but  now,  having  bathed  and 
changed  your  clothes,  are  smiling  and 
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serene  as  you  pass  them  on  your  way 
to  dinner. 

Riding  easily  on  the  smooth  road, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  broad 
Adour,  I  noticed  vessels,  and  steamers 
of  heavy  tonnage,  moored  alongside  the 
long  docks  and  wharfs  ;  while,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  rose  the  old  walls  and 
ancient  keep  of  the  Chateau  Vieux,  sur- 
rounded by  its  wide  moat  of  ancient 
usefulness.  Wheeling  slowly  up  to  the 
bridge  which  connects  this  castle  with 
the  town,  I  found  the  following  notice 
in  French  : 

"  Neither  carriages  nor  bicycles  al- 
lowed to  cross  here.  Enter  by  the  road 
below." 

I  wheeled  down,  then  turned  to  the 
right,  bumping  over  the  rails  of  a  tram- 
way which  starts  from  this  point  for 
Biarritz. 

Asking  a  worthy  citizen  the  best 
route  to  Biarritz,  his  reply  was  : 

"Follow  the  tramway."  Quite  a 
number  of  bicyclers  were  riding  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  I  determined  to 
bring  up  the  end  of  the  procession. 
What  was  my  dismay  to  see  them  ride 
up  to  the  station  and  step  aboard  the 
tramway  cars  (which  resembled  our 
open  cars,  excepting  that  the  seats  ran 
lengthwise  of  the  car,  not  across).  Then, 
having  placed  their  wheels  in  a  com- 
partment adapted  for  them,  these  hardy 
bicyclers  sat  comfortably  down  and 
smiled  at  me,  as  I  rode  quickly  by, 
seemingly,  on  very  important  business. 

Evidently  something  very  difficult 
was  to  be  met  with  on  this  road  ;  but 
after  their  pitying  smiles  at  me  I  would 
have  bicycled  or  walked  over  miles  of 
ploughed  fields  before  I  would  have 
turned  back  and  placed  my  wheel 
alongside  theirs  on  that  train. 

With  a  shriek,  a  jar,  and  a  rumble,  I 
heard  the  train  start.  Kindly  letting  it 
pass  me,  I  followed  after.  As  the  road 
turned,  I  was  led  through  an  avenue 
bordered  with  magnificent  old  trees. 
This  road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  overshaded  by  stately  elm-trees 
with  their  wide-spreading  branches  in- 
terlocked high  above  the  road,  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  "  elms  of  Yale "  ; 
and,  with  such  associations  of  home,  I 
felt  I  must  indeed  be  nearing  my  jour- 
ney's end. 

Evidently,  I  was  on  the  usual  high- 
way into  Biarritz.  I  began  to  meet 
bicyclists  and  "  bicyclettes,"  and  quite 


a  number  of  private  traps ;  finally,  a 
dogcart  appeared,  driven  by  an  English- 
man, eye-glassed  as  usual.  He  gave  me 
that  comprehensive  stare,  which  I  re- 
turned in  a  searchlight  reply,  and  we, 
in  the  words  of  the  novelette,  "  never 
met  again.  Strangers  then — strangers 
now." 

The  road  now  descended,  and  led  me 
underneath  the  rails  of  my  faithless 
guide — the  tramway. 

The  track,  suspended  above  the  road, 
was  carried  across  by  an  iron  bridge, 
which,  supported  by  stone  pillars,  saved 
all  trouble  of  "looking  out  for  the  loco- 
motive," not  "when  the  bell  rings," 
but  when  the  "horn  toots,"  in  this 
country. 

Two  narrow  roads  led  from  the  prin- 
cipal road.  I  reached  the  center  of  this 
flat,  road  letter  Y,  and  wondered  which 
route  to  take. 

The  rule  of  the  road,  when  riding  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  to  turn  to  the  right. 
In  England  it  is  to  turn  to  the  left. 

I  was  in  France  ;  just  to  be  contrary, 
I  would  turn  to  the  left,  and  see  where 
the  road  would  bring  me. 

Wheeling  to  the  left,  I  soon  descended 
a  long  hill,  which  brought  me,  after 
many  turnings,  into  the  center  of  the 
town  of  Biarritz. 

My  trip  had  really  ended  successfully  ! 
At  times  it  had  seemed  hardly  possible. 
The  reality  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  As  I  rode  slowly  around  toward 
the  goal  of  my  hopes  for  almost  a 
month,  I  feared  my  family  might  not 
be  at  home,  as  I  had  not  wired  them, 
hoping  to  give  them  a  surprise. 

Above  the  hedge  a  kindly  nurse  was 
holding  in  her  arms  a  white-capped, 
round-faced  baby,  who  stared  at  me  in- 
quiringly with  his  baby  eyes  as  I  opened 
the  gate  and  walked  up  the  steps. 

On  the  terrace  two  little  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  gazed  at  me  from  their 
gardening. 

The  girl's  face,  framed  with  the  loveli- 
est of  golden  curls  which  clustered 
around  a  complexion  of  softest  pink, 
looked  up  with  her  large,  blue  eyes, 
wonderingly,  into  my  face. 

The  boy,  after  his  first  start  of  sur- 
prise, clapped  his  hands,  his  intelligent 
little  face  all  aglow  with  his  excitement. 

"  It's  Uncle  Paul  from  America  !  How 
did  you  cross  the  ocean  on  your  wheel  ? 
Come  in  ;  we've  wanted  to  see  you  for 
ever  so  long." 
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They  carried  me  along,  almost  shout- 
ing the  news,  until  my  brother-in-law, 
and  then  my  sister,  appeared  ;  and  that 
welcome  made  me  feel  that  to  earn  such 
a  one,  no  roads  had  been  too  rough,  no 
hills  too  high.     Such  was  my  welcome 

to  their  home  ! 
****** 

My  ride  was  finished,  but  its  mem- 
ories can  never  fade.  Snow-covered 
mountains,  seen  in  the  distant  soft  pink 
of  Italian  sunsets,  melt  away  into  the 


turquoise  blue  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Dreamy  lines  of  green  vineyards, 
crossing  the  white  roads  of  the  Riviera, 
lovingly  kiss  the  eager  waves,  which, 
ever  dashing  against  the  cliffs,  fall  back 
dying  in  lace-like  foam.  All  seem  to  be 
calling  to  me  a  message  which  does  not 
mean  "  Farewell,"  either  in  the  "  Good- 
bye "  of  England,  or  the  "Au  revoir" 
of  France  ;  but  softly  to  whisper  that 
message  which  I  love  to  hear  : 
"  Auf  Wiedersehen." 


T 
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WISH  that  yardmaster  were  in  a 
place  I'veheard  about,"  grumbled 
one  of  a  group  of  impatient 
sportsmen,  who  were  standing  on 
the  platform  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the 
gray  chill  of  a  Thanksgiving  morning. 

One  may  forgive  a  railroad  forgetting 
him  down  to  business  late  in  'the  morn- 
ing, or  for  getting  him  home  late  at 
night  or  even  failing  to  get  him  home 
at  all ;  but  when  one  has  a  good  double- 
barrel  in  his  hand,  waiting  about  a 
station  is  very  tedious.  However,  one 
could  employ  his  time  in  studying  the 
crowd  of  sportsmen,  which  was  truly 
democratic  in  make-up. 

The  silver-king  in  his  natty  shooting 
coat  and  leggins,  brushed  against  the 
truck-driver  in  his  working  overcoat 
and  jeans  tied  around  his  ankles  with 
strings.  And  there  were  all  sorts  of 
guns,  too,  from  the  gold-mounted  down 
to  the  old  -  fashioned  muzzle  -  loader, 
whose  owner,  later  in  the  day,  could  be 
heard  ominously  muttering  in  unison 
with  the  "  clang-clang"  of  his  iron  ram- 
rod, as  the  rabbits  jumped  past  him. 

The  day  promised  three  good  results  : 
first,  fun  for  the  sportsmen ;  second, 
rabbits  for  the  poor  of  the  city  who  were 
'unable  to  buy  a  turkey;  and  third,  a 
partial  freedom  from  the  rabbit  pest  for 
the  farmers  of  the  valley. 

After  some  time  spent  in  discussing 
the  prospects  and  "  cussing  "  the  yard- 
master,  we  pulled  out  for  our  forty-five- 
mile  ride  down  the  valley.  The  train 
consisted  of  three  coaches  for  the  shoot- 
ers, who  numbered  about  eighty,  and 
a  refrigerator-car  for  the  jacks,  whose 
number  it  was  estimated  would  be  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand. 


1.  &.  s. 

We  finally  pulled  up  at  a  "  city  "  which 
consisted  of  one  house  and  a  water-tank, 
but  business  was  lively  there  that  morn- 
ing. At  least  two  dozen  big-  farm-wag- 
ons were  drawn  up  along  the  track,  each 
with  boards,  upholstered  with  bed-quilts, 
across  the  box  for  seats  ;  and  there  were 
about  as  many  active  youngsters  mount- 
ed on  ponies. 

"  Well,  J  im,  have  you  got  them  marked 
down  ? "  asked  the  leader  of  our  little 
party  of  a  strapping  six-footer  who  was 
driving  one  of  the  wagons. 

"  Yep,  I  know  jest  where  they  are 
layin';  was  out  lookin'  around  all  day 
yesterday,"  was  the  reply,  followed 
by  reminiscences  of  last  year's  hunt ; 
for  the  Thanksgiving  rabbit-drive  is  an 
annual  event  in  the  valley,  and  each 
sportsman  from  the  city  has  a  pet  driver 
by  whom  he  swears,  or  at  whom  he 
swears,  depending  on  the  number  of 
rabbits  in  the  wagon  at  night. 

Our  party  engaged  three  wagons  and 
a  boy,  and  started  on  a  drive  of  a  mile 
or  two  across  the  sage-brush.  The  wind 
came  down  the  valley  from  the  north, 
driving  fine  snow  into  the  face,  but  the 
clouds  were  getting  thinner,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  good  day's  sport  kept 
one's  spirits  up.  An  occasional  jack 
jumping  up  in  front  of  the  horses 
proved  Jim's  assertion  that  he  knew 
where  they  were  "  layin'." 

Jim  was  the  possessor  of  a  bobtailed 
dog  of  indiscriminate  breed,  but  unlim- 
ited endurance.  Endurance,  however, 
is  a  curse  to  a  dog  after  a  jack-rabbit 
in  the  sage,  for  the  jack  gives  the  dog 
some  show  for  a  while,  seemingly  out 
of  pure  politeness,  and  then  suddenly 
doubles  and  vanishes  like  Mark  Twain's 
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coyote.  The  Utah  jack  is  a  revelation 
to  the  Eastern  sportsman,  whose  rabbit 
friends  are  all  of  the  cottontail  variety. 

We  were  glad  to  get  down  from  the 
wagon  and  have  our  blood  warmed  by 
walking.  We  formed  a  skirmish  line, 
with  intervals  of  about  fifteen  yards, 
placed  our  cavalry,  consisting  of  the 
boy  on  horseback,  immediately  behind, 
and  had  the  wagons  bring  up  the  rear. 
And  then  the  fun  began. 

The  jacks  were  numerous,  but  rather 
wild,  and  a  great  many  that  had  the 
sense  to  run  straight  ahead  got  away  ; 
but  woe  to  the  luckless  one  that  at- 
tempted a  flank  march  and  tried  to  get 
around  the  end.  Nothing  less  than  a 
fourth  of  July  could  equal  the  racket. 

The  repeating  shot-gun,  familiarly 
known  as  the  "pump-gun,"  is  a  favorite 
for  this  sort  of  work ;  and  as  ammunition 
was  plentiful,  the  owner  of  a  pump-gun 
never  stopped  pumping  till  the  rabbit 
was  out  of  sight.  There  probably  isn't 
a  square  rod  of  that  whole  valley  that 
has  not  got  shot  scattered  over  it. 

At  one  time  we  saw  a  party  of  about 
fifteen  coming  toward  us,  so  we  stopped 
and  let  them  drive  the  rabbits  to  us. 
Each  of  us  got  up  as  high  as  possible, 
but  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  plain  more 
than  two  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of 
it,  that  did  not  give  much  advantage. 
The  rabbits  came  in  droves,  and,  for  a 
time,  one  couldn't  load  a  double-barrel 
fast  enough  to  take  all  the  shots  offered. 

At  one  place  the  skirmishers  had 
opened  out  slightly,  and  a  jack  attempted 
to  get  through  the  line.  The  right  of 
the  opening  was  held  by  the  "Judge" 
with  a  double-barrel,  while  the  "  Major  " 
held  the  left  with  a  pump-gun. 

The  luckless  jack  picked  that  opening 
as  a  good  place  to  run  the  gauntlet,  but 
he  made  a  mistake,  for  the  Judge  and 
the  Major  had  had  some  discussion  on 
the  train  that  morning  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  double-barrel  and  the  re- 
peating shot-gun,  and  had  agreed  to 
settle  it  by  the  number  of  rabbits  laid 
low  by  each. 


It  was  a  long  shot,  and  the  Judge's 
ammunition  was  soon  exhausted  with- 
out result.  The  Major  continued  to 
work  his  repeater,  and  the  Judge  saw 
with  dismay  that,  if  the  rabbit  went 
through  the  opening,  the  shot  intended 
for  jack  might  find  a  resting  place  in 
"  His  Honor." 

The  Voice  which  was  wont  to  produce 
instant  order  in  the  halls  of  justice  had 
no  effect  on  the  sage-brush  plain,  and 
His  Honor  ignominiously  squatted  be- 
hind a  sage-brush. 

It  is  said  the  Judge  took  a  cushion 
to  court  with  him  next  day.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  a  heated  discussion 
between  the  Judge  and  the  Major  on  the 
question  :  "  Resolved,  That  a  man  who 
deliberately  lies  down  on  the  ground 
when  a  man  is  shooting  at  rabbits  in  his 
direction,  has  less  sense  than  the  man 
who  does  the  shooting."  The  opponents 
failed  to  agree,  perhaps  because  one 
looked  at  it  from  a  military  and  one 
from  a  legal  standpoint. 

About  noon  Jim  said  he  would  take 
us  to  a  place  where  we  could  get  shelter 
from  the  wind  while  eating  our  lunch. 
The  uninitiated  could  not  see  anything 
in  the  shape  of  shelter  within  three 
miles,  but  it  developed  that  Jim's  idea 
of  "  shelter "  was  an  unusually  large 
sage-brush.  The  Thanksgiving  lunch 
was  frozen  stiff  from  bread  to  turkey, 
and  many  were  the  laments  to  find  that 
a  goodly  number  of  beer  bottles  had  not 
been  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  trans- 
portation in  a  lumber  wagon.  But  appe- 
tites like  ours  did  not  object  to  frozen 
food,  and  beer  is  not  in  great  demand 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero. 

The  afternoon's  sport  was  varied  by 
an  occasional  flock  of  prairie-chickens 
or  sage-hens,  and  as  darkness  came  on, 
we  drove  back  to  the  station  with  a 
wagon  -  box  well  filled.  The  other 
wagons  came  in  one  by  one. 

Then  away  home  we  went,  and  as  we 
smoked  our  cigars  before  the  grate  after 
a  dinner,  far  from  frozen,  we  voted  jack 
a  pretty  good  fellow  to  go  after. 
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LAWN- TENNIS  honors  during  the 
season  just  ended  were  more  even- 
ly divided  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years  past.  The  active  play- 
ers resolved  themselves  into  classes 
separated  by  distinct  boundaries  of  skill, 
and  the  work  of  the  handicappers  was 
much  simplified  as  a  result.  Now  that 
the  season  has  passed  into  history,  and 
all  the  official  figures  for  the  tournament 
play  of  the  year  are  before  us,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  classify  the  ex- 
perts. To  rank  them  within  the  classes, 
however,  is  a  more  difficult  task.  The 
season  was  marked  by  many  "  upsets  " 
and  reversals  of  form  that  leave  the 
relative  skill  of  some  of  those  in  the 
same  classes  very  much  in  doubt. 

The  presence  of  the  three  visiting 
British  experts  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  only  first-class  American  players 
in  competition  from  most  of  the  regular 
open  tournaments,  and  R.  D.  Wrenn 
and  Larned,  with  the  visitors,  com- 
posed a  class  by  themselves.  Though 
they  played  through  two  open  tourna- 
ments, and  two  second  -  class  men — 
George  Wrenn  and  Collins — were  also 
pitted  against  them  in  the  invitation 
events,  only  once  during  the  entire  sea- 
son was  any  of  them  beaten  by  an  out- 
sider, and  in  only  two  other  matches 
were  they  threatened  with  defeat  by  a 
lower-class  player.  Whitman  beat  Ma- 
hony  at  Newport,  and  played  five  close 
sets  with  Nisbet  the  next  day,  while 
George  Wrenn  played  Larned  five  sets 


at  Longwood.  In  his  three  matches  in 
the  invitation  tournament,  the  younger 
Wrenn  got  just  one  set  from  the  cracks, 
while  Collins  played  four  matches 
against  the  first-class  men  in  the  Chica- 
go invitation  event  without  scoring  a 
set. 

Custom  and  precedent  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean  demand  that  the  English 
visitors  be  ranked  among  the  American 
players  of  the  year,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  their  positions.  Except 
at  Chicago,  where  Nisbet  tied  with 
Wrenn  and  Larned  for  first  honors,  our 
players  took  first  place  in  every  inter- 
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THE   HONOR    ROLL   FOR    1897. 


THIRD  CLASS. 
19— G.W.  Lee 


-M.  D.  Smith 
21— Reginald  Fincke 


FIRST  CLASS. 

1— R.  D.  Wrenn      J 
2 — W.  A.  Larned    >-Owe  15 
3— W.  V.  Eaves     \ 

4— H.  A.  Nisbet     —Owe  4-6  22— D.  P.  Davis 
5— H.  S.  Mahony  — Owe  2-6  23 — Alfred  Codman 
24 — A.  L.  Williston 
25— B.  C.  Wright 
26— R.  D.  Thurber 
6-G.  L.  Wrenn  Jr.  1  27-J-  A-  Rjer:>°a 

7-M.  D.  Whitman  I  »8-H.  H.  Hackett 

8-Kreigh  Collins  |  2Q-Richard  Hooker 

9- 1:  P-  Fischer      |  3Q_j   c   Neely 

^Scratch  3I_j   c_  Davidson 

32 — Ralph  McKittrick 
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SECOND  CLASS. 


-W.  S.  Bond 
11 — J.  D.  Forbes 
12— L.  E.  Ware 
13— J.  P.  Paret 
14— C.  R.  Budlong  J 

15—  G.P.Sheldon  Jr") 
16 — Everts  Wrenn  I 
17 — Holcomb  Ward  | 
18— C.  P.  Dodge       J 


33 — J.  C.  Goodfellow 
34— E.  T.  Gross  j 

35— T.  R.  Pell  l 

36— A.  P.  Hawes 

37 — H.  E.  Avery  \ 

38— R.  D.  Little 

30 — W.K.Auchincloss  J 


national  meeting  of  the  year;  and  both 
Wrenn  and  Larned  showed  better  rec- 
ords than  any  of  the  three  visitors,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  summary  pub- 
lished in  Outing  for  October.  Cham- 
pion Wrenn,  of  course,  heads  the  list, 
and  Larned  is  certainly  entitled  to  sec- 
ond position.  Third  place  rests  between 
Nisbet  and  Eaves ;  and  although  Nisbet 
beat  Eaves  in  two  of  the  three  matches 
they  played  on  American  courts  last 
summer,  Eaves's  victory  was  the  last 
and  most  important,  and  was  so  deci- 
sive, that  he  must  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence, particularly  as  he  is  considered 
the  stronger  of  the  two  on  their  native 
heath.  Mahony,  of  course,  brings  up 
the  rear  with  a  hopelessly  bad  record. 

Only  two  men,  Whitman  and  George 
Wrenn,  even  approached  the  border- 
land between  the  upper  two  classes,  but 
in  their  brilliant  streaks  both  were  close 
behind  the  best.  W^renn's  decisive  down- 
fall at  Hoboken,  however,  and  Whit- 
man's defeats  by  second-class  players  in 
Canada  and  the  Intercollegiate  Cham- 
pionship, throw  them  both  into  the  sec- 
ond class  with  nearly  a  dozen  others. 

The  chief  difference  in  skill  between 
the  crack  players  of  the  year  and  the 
second-class  men  is  in  their  speed  and 
the  brilliancy  of  their  play.  Both  Larn- 
ed and  Wrenn,  as  well  as  Eaves  and 
Nisbet,  are  perfectly  cool  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  and  use  their 
most  brilliant  strokes,  which  score  as 
regularly  then  as  when  pitted  against  a 
much  poorer  man.  These  experts — 
particularly  Wrenn — are  much  quicker 
to  anticipate  an  opponent's  play  and  to 
head  off  a  passing  stroke.  It  is  not  the 
acme  of  success  in  tennis  to  learn  brill- 
iant strokes,  but  to  be  able  to  play  them 
durino-  the  excitement  of  a  match. 


Among  these  second-class  players  this 
year  was  found  the  most  interesting 
tournament  play  of  the  season.  With 
Wrenn  and  Larned  engrossed  in  inter- 
national matches,  the  open  tournaments 
of  the  year  were  almost  all  fought  out  by 
this  group  of  players,  and  their  compar- 
ative equality  served  to  furnish  by  long 
odds  the  best  sport  seen  in  many  sea- 
sons. Seldom  was  the  result  of  a  match 
between  any  two  of  these  men  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  honors  were  very 
evenly  distributed  among  them. 

There  was  considerable  in-and-out 
form  in  the  second  class  during  the 
summer,  and  this  served  to  add  materi- 
ally .to  the  uncertainty.  Ware,  for  in- 
stance, showed  one  brilliant  streak  dur- 
ing the  Canadian  Championship  week 
and  carried  everything  before  him,  but 
at  no  other  time  during  the  season  did 
he  equal  this  play.  Whitman  fairly 
outdid  himself  at  Newport,  but  some 
of  his  other  matches  were  very  disap- 
pointing. Bond  showed  his  best  form 
in  the  Niagara  International  meeting  ; 
Ward  upset  all  calculations  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts championship  ;  Forbes  ap- 
peared to  best  advantage  in  the  Long- 
wood  and  Intercollegiate  tournaments, 
while  Paret's  form  at  Sorrento  and  New- 
port showed  his  best  play  of  the  year. 

The  result  of  this  inconsistent  play 
produced  some  surprising  results.  In 
one  tournament  Fischer  beat  Forbes, 
Forbes  beat  Whitman,  and  Whitman 
beat  Fischer.  Then  again,  Budlono- 
beat  Bond  at  Niagara,  and  Bond  smoth- 
ered Ware  in  the  same  tournament,  and 
yet  the  following  week  Ware  had  little 
difficulty  in  beating  Budlong. 

Almost  every  man  on  this  list,  too,  had 
a  bad  streak  at  one  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  season.  This  was  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  they  lost  at  times  to  men 
whom  they  outclassed.  Fischer  lost  to 
R.  D.  Thurber,  Ware  lost  to  D.  F.  Davis, 
Forbes  lost  to  E.  R.  Marvin  and  to  S.  G. 
Thompson,  Bond  lost  to  W.  A.  Bethel, 
W.  L.  Meyers  and  G.  K.  Belden  ; 
Paret  lost  to  J.  C.  Davidson  and  E.  T. 
Gross  ;  Dodge  lost  to  Richard  Hooker, 
Budlong  lost  to  E.  R.  Marvin,  and  Ward 
lost  to  H..E.  Avery.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, this  indicates  the  improvement  of 
the  poorer  men,  of  course,  but  still  more 
the  uncertainty  of  even  the  best  tennis 
form. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  notable 
"upset"    of   the   year   was   Whitman's 
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defeat  of  Mahony.  Nisbet's  sensational 
victory  over  Larned  at  Newport  can 
hardly  be  called  an  "upset,"  although 
surprising,  because  the  visitor  had  be- 
fore proved  himself  to  be  in  the  same 
class.  Next  to  the  Whitman-Mahony 
match,  Forbes's  defeat  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate finals  by  S.  G.  Thompson  was 
probably  the  least  expected,  for  Forbes 
had  beaten  Whitman,  the  erstwhile  con- 
queror of  Ware.  Thurber's  defeat  of 
Fischer,  Avery's  victory  over  Ward,  and 
Gross's  defeat  of  Paret  were  all  as  un- 
expected as  they  were  unwarranted  by 
both  previous  and  subsequent  forms. 

Collins,  Bond  and  Forbes  have  proved 
to  be  the  most  valuable  additions  to  this 
year's  list  of  experts,  and  all  three  are 
comparatively  new  to  fame.  Collins 
sprung  into  unexpected  prominence  last 
season  in  the  West  by  his  consistently 
good  work  in  one  or  two  early  tourna- 
ments, and  then  captured  the  Western 
Championship  from  a  strong  field,  which 
included  Fischer,  Ware  and  Sheldon 
from  the  East.  His  defeat  of  Carr  Neel, 
the  former  champion  of  the  West,  in  the 
challenge  round,  was,  to  be  sure,  due 
largely  to  the  latter's  lack  of  practice, 
for  Neel  had  then  practically  retired 
from  competition,  but  it  nevertheless 
served  to  emphasize  Collins's  consist- 
ently good  play.  His  is  what  is  known 
as  "safe"  play,  for  he  returns  every- 
thing with  wonderful  precision,  although 
he  has  but  few  killing  strokes. 

Bond  and  Forbes  are  new  players  of 
essentially  different  types,  both  differing 
from  Collins  as  well  as  from  each  other. 
Bond,  the  other  Westerner,  is  a  net 
player  of  the  Neel  type,  and  relies 
almost  entirely  upon  his  skill  in  volley- 
ing to  kill  the  ball.  Forbes  on  the 
other  hand,  is  much  more  evenly  de- 
veloped than  either  of  the  Westerners, 
and  has  more  promise  for  future  brill- 
iance. His  skill  is  so  well  rounded  out 
that  one  can  find  little  to  criticise.  He 
volleys  and  plays  ground-strokes  with 
equal  ability,  while  his  back-hand  and 
fore -hand  play  are  also  equally  good. 

Two  of  his  points  of  excellence  espe- 
cially appeal  to  the  lover  of  brilliant 
play.  He  "  covers  "  his  strokes,  partic- 
ularly those  off  the  ground,  with  a  de- 
ceptive swing  of  the  arm  that  is  the 
same  no  matter  which  way  the  ball  is 
directed,  and  his  control  is  all  in  the 
wrist.  He  also  places  his  service  so 
cleverlv  that  the  striker-out  seldom  or 
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never  receives  the  ball  where  he  ex- 
pects it,  and  must,  almost  always,  jump 
to  the  most  difficult  corner  of  the  court 
to  reach  it.  Those  who  remember 
Larned's  rapid  rise  to  tennis  fame  will 
find  in  Forbes  many  points  of  similarity. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  year 
was  the  success  of  Ware  and  Sheldon  in 
the  championship  doubles.  This  happily- 
mixed  combination  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
talent  proved  to  be  invincible  in  every 
event  in  which  they  entered,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  did  not 
meet  a  single  pair  of  first-class  American 
experts.  Only  once  did  Larned  and 
Wrenn  play  in  doubles,  and  then  they 
made  such  a  poor  exhibition  that  Whit- 
man and  George  Wrenn  beat  them  at 
Longwood.  But  Ware  and  Sheldon 
played  in  most  of  the  tournaments  of 
the  circuit,  and  were  invariably  success- 
ful. Their  success  lay  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  both  are  better  in  doubles  than 
in  singles,  and  their  styles  of  play,  es- 
sentially different,  fitted  well  into  each 
other. 

Ward  and  Dodge,  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  respectively,  are  also  minor  acqui- 
sitions to  the  list  of  coming  champions  ; 
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and  both  showed  streaks  of  form  at 
times  that  promise  to  carry  them  far  up 
in  the  lists  next  year,  if  the  added  ex- 
perience improves  their  play  as  much 
as  is  expected.  Early  in  the  spring-, 
Ward  won  everything  in  sight  around 
Boston,  and  once  or  twice  later  in  the 
season  his  play  was  very  clever.  He 
got  into  his  best  form  before  most  of  the 
others,  but  went  off  in  his  play  later  in 
the  season  when  the  rest  were  on  edge. 
Dodge's  skill 
was  more 
evenly  distrib- 
u  t  e  d ,  and  he 
showed  to  best 
advantage  a  t 
the  end  of  the 
season.  At 
Sorrento, 
Newport  and 
in  the  Inter- 
col  legiat  e 
Championship 
he  played 
his  best.  He 
will  be  a  dan- 
gerous oppo- 
nent for  any 
but  the  best 
next  season  if 
he  succeeds  in 
getting  a  little 
more  speed  in 
his  play.  His 
style  is  too 
much  like 
Foote's  "safe" 
tactics  to  ever 
reach  the  top, 
but  he  has  in 
his  remark- 
able steadi- 
n  e  s  s  the 
groundwork 
for  a  great 
deal  more 
skill. 


the  cool,  calculating  headwork  of 
Wright,  and  has  more  of  the  speed  and 
occasional  streaks  of  brilliant  play. 

In  making  up  the .  honor  list  for 
1897,  which  is  supposed  to  include  all 
of  the  prominent  tournament  players 
who  competed  in  the  East,  many  are 
necessarily  omitted  for  lack  of  data 
from  which  to  judge  of  their  skill.  In 
the  West  also  there  are  many  players 
whose  ability,  as  compared  with  that  of 

Eastern  ex- 
perts^ almost 
totally  un- 
known, and  so 
long  as  the 
American 
c  h  am  pio  n- 
ships  are  held 
in  the  East, 
the  standard 
of  play  must 
be  judged  by 
Eastern  play- 
ers. 

On  the  Pa- 
cific coast, 
there  are  sev- 
eral players 
who  are  strong 
enough  to  be 
includ  e  d 
somewhere  in 
the  ranking 
list  each  sea- 
son, but  so 
little  is  known 
of  their  form 
that  the  handi- 
cappers  can- 
not  decide 
where  they 
belong,  and 
they  must  be 
omitted. 
Driscoll's  suc- 
cesses   m   the 
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Among  the 
lower-class  players,  the  rise  of  Wright 
and  Hackett  seems  the  most  promising. 
Wright,  who  will  enter  Harvard  next 
fall,  is  still  very  young,  but  his  game  is 
fast  rounding  out  to  formidable  pro- 
portions. He  has  the  judgment  and 
coolness  of  a  much  older  player,  and 
lacks  only  the  strength,  and  consequent 
speed,  to  develop  championship  form. 
Hackett's  chief  points  of  excellence  are 
just  the  reverse  of  Wright's.    He  lacks 


East    last 
spring,     how- 
ever, show  that  tennis  on    the    Pacific 
Coast  is  not  far  behind  that  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West. 

Even  among  the  Eastern  players  who 
are  well  known  to  both  handicappers  and 
ranking  committee,  there  are  several 
experts  whose  names  are  omitted  be- 
cause they  did  not  play  enough  to  show 
where  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  other 
men  in  the  lists,  among  them  Richard 
Stevens,  S.  C.  Millett  and S. G.  Thompson. 
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IN  the  case  of  the  ordinarily  busy 
man  it  would  appear  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  hunting-trip  was  limited  to 
about  two  or  three  weeks'  time,  but 
this  is  not  true. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  big-game 
hunt  is  the  fact  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  expedition  extends  far  beyond  the 
time  spent  on  the  sojourn.  It  does  not 
have  its  beginning  when  the  first  camp 
is  made,  nor  does  it  end  when  the  home 
journey  is  accomplished.  The  pleasure 
is  started  when  one  first  begins  to  plan 
for  the  trip,  and  in  the  case  of  a  decent- 
ly savage  and  barbarous  man  it  ends 
only  when  memory  fails  and  this  world's 
pleasures  cease. 

My  friend  Howard  and  I  had  long 
had  this  expedition  in  contemplation, 
and  we  began  our  trip  a  year  in  advance 
by  planning  for  a  hunt  and  by  boring 
some  of  our  friends  to  get  from  them 
all  possible  information  on  the  subject. 

Late  in  the  summer  our  plans  had 
narrowed  down  to  a  definite  purpose. 
We  had  gotten  together  a  camping  out- 
fit, and  we  had  made  a  carefully  revised 
list  of  the  supplies  which  we  intended 
to  take  into  the  woods. 

Namatic,  Canada,  was  to  be  our  fitting- 
out  place.  Thence  we  were  to  start  for 
the  woods. 

We  left  New  York  at  seven  o'clock  on 
a  Wednesday  night,  spent  Thursday  in 
Montreal,  left  there  at  night,  and  ar- 
rived at  Namatic  at  eight  o'clock  Friday 
morning. 

Namatic  is  a  Hudson  Bay  Company's 


fort  grown  into  an  active  border  town. 
It  is  beautifully  located  in  rolling,  hilly 
country,  on  the  very  picturesque  River 
Abwee. 

The  Abwee  is  a  clear,  swift-flowing 
stream  ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Hudson.  About  forty  miles  north 
of  Namatic  it  becomes  deep  and  wide. 
This  expansion,  which  extends  about 
seventy  miles,  is  called  Lake  Sakaha- 
gin.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  body  of 
water ;  its  shores  are  mostly  sloping. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rolling  and 
hilly,  and  is  one  wilderness  of  beautiful 
and  grand  forest.  A  small  steamer 
profanes  this  scene  thrice  a  week,  and 
incidentally  carries  hunters,  trappers, 
lumbermen  and  explorers,  en  route  to 
their  various  camping-grounds.  Satur- 
day is  one  of  the  three  days  of  the 
week  when  a  train  runs  from  Namatic 
to  meet  this  little  steamer. 

Friday  we  spent  under  the  kind  guid- 
ance of  our  friend  Colonel  Watkin,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany in  this  region.  We  engaged  three 
Indian  guides,  procured  two  excellent 
birch-bark  canoes,  bought  all  our  sup- 
plies, made  everything  up  into  packs 
ready  for  the  start,  and  impatiently 
longed  for  the  morrow. 

The  length  of  the  railroad  is  forty 
miles.  The  train  makes  no  stop  after 
leaving  Namatic  till  it  reaches  the  ter- 
minus, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  stop  unless  it  break  down,  for 
there  is  not  a  sign  of  civilization  after 
you  lose  sight  of  the  town. 
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The  route  is  along  the  winding  Ab- 
wee,  and  the  scene  is  charming  beyond 
description.  About  thirty  miles  out  we 
found  that  another  train  had  been  over 
the  track  that  morning.  It  had  consist- 
ed of  two  moose  that  had  used  the  road- 
bed for  a  run,  and  their  footprints  were 
plainly  seen  for  about  five  miles.  This 
was  certainly  a  good  omen,  and  it  looked 
as  though  we  were  going  in  the, right 
direction. 

On  the  train  we  began  our  acquaint- 
ance with  our  head  guide,  Jabotte.  Till 
then  he  had  been  laconic  and  solemn, 
well  bearing  out  the  reputation  of  the 
Indian,  but  now  he  began  to  show  a 
pleased  excitement,  and  to  grow  com- 
municative and  even  garrulous.  Soon 
we  discovered  that  all  this  light-heart- 
edness  was  not  the  result  of  anticipa- 
tion of  the  chase,  but  that  our  friend 
was  beatifically  drunk.  It  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate  the  fact  that  in 
a  few  hours  we  would  be  in  a  vast  and 
strange  wilderness  under  the  care  and 
guidance  of  this  incapacitated  savage, 
but  all  went  well. 

Many  days  later,  after  he  had  success- 
fully hunted  and  called  my  moose  to  his 
doom,  he  asked  me  to  tell  "all  the 
Yankee  fellows  "  what  he  could  do,  and 
what  he  had  done,  and  to  explain  to 
them  that  he  always  got  drunk  en  route 
to  the  woods,  but  not  too  much  so,  and 
that  he  never  drank  after  arriving. 

These  Indians  are  excellent  woods- 
men. Jabotte  is  a  superb  hunter  ;  our 
other  two  men  were  merely  good  camp 
attendants.  Those  of  this  region  are 
the  remnant  of  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Algonquin  nation.  The  French  his- 
torians classed  them  under  the  general 
name  of  Montagnais.  Those  whom  we 
met  were  all  half-breeds,  but  they  retain 
a  predominance  of  the  Indian  charac- 
teristics. They  are  strong,  powerful 
men  ;  good-natured  and  willing  workers. 
They  are  laconic  and  taciturn,  but  not 
sullen.  Their  movements  are  deliber- 
ate and  sure,  but  not  slow.  Their  voices 
are  pleasant,  the  hunting  habit  and 
instinct  prompting  them  to  speak  in 
very  low  tones.  Their  laugh  is  a  pecul- 
iarly happy  one,  and  while  it  must  be 
called  a  laugh  and  not  a  smile,  it  is 
silent. 

The  railroad  terminus  is  at  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Sakahagin.  There  we 
translated  ourselves  and  our  impedi- 
menta to  the  little  steamer,  which  was 


awaiting  our  arrival.  Much  to  our  dis- 
gust it  proceeded  to  wait  about  three 
hours  more,  but  finally  it  started. 

I  shall  excuse  myself  from  giving 
further  details  as  to  the  exact  location 
of  our  hunting-grounds,  for  as  you  will 
read  later  on,  we  left  some  live  moose 
where  .we  found  them,  and  should  we 
take  this  trip  again  we  do  not  want  to 
find  the  woods  too  full  of  hunters. 

The  ways  of  our  steamer  are  strange. 
It  tows  a  large  tender,  in  shape  like  a 
huge  heavily-timbered  dory  ;  and  when 
anyone  wishes  to  disembark,  the  captain 
stops  the  boat  and  puts  him  ashore  in 
the  tender.  It  is  a  local  form  of  eti- 
quette for  one  on  land  to  keep  out  of 
sight  when  the  steamer  is  passing,  for 
it  stops  to  take  on  board  anyone  who  is 
seen  on  the  shore. 

We  proceeded  to  a  spot  which  ap- 
pealed to  Jabotte's  fancy,  and  there  we 
and  our  various  packs  and  canoes  were 
launched  into  this  forest  wilderness, 
about  sixty  miles  from  a  settlement,  but 
not  very  far  from  the  scenes  of  our 
future  pleasures. 

After  the  boat  had  steamed  out  of 
sight  and  we  turned  our  gaze  on  our 
immediate  situation,  it  seemed  rather 
drear.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  dead  forest,  where  fire  had  left  its 
brand  of  destruction.  It  was  half  rain- 
ing, we  were  wet  and  Jabotte  was  drunk  ; 
our  packs,  boxes  and  tents  were  strewn 
about  in  a  disorderly  heap,  and  we 
looked  like  a  family  of  evicted  tenants. 
But  soon  the  clouds  began  to  break 
away.  The  sun  finally  shone  forth,  and 
the  whole  world  was  bright.  A  glorious 
sunset  was  preparing  for  our  view ; 
but  it  reminded  us  of  the  time  of  day 
and  we  quickly  moved  our  dunnage  into 
the  woods.  The  guides  made  a  hasty 
camp  and  cooked  our  supper,  which  we 
greatly  enjoyed. 

A  rousing  fire  made  our  tent  warm 
and  cheerful.  Our  journey  had  been  a 
tedious  one  and  we  might  reasonably 
have  been  tired,  but  we  were  in  camp  in 
the  woods  at  last,  the  spirit  of  the  hunt 
was  on  us,  and  sleep  was  far  from  our 
thoughts.  With  pipes  ever  alight,  we 
sat  for  a  long  while  enjoying  this  first 
evening  to  which  we  had  so  long  looked 
forward. 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  cold,  typical 
bracing  autumn  weather.  We  had  much 
work  before  us,  for  we  were  to  transport 
our  luggage  some  distance  to  a  small 
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lake,  and  there  make  a  comfortable 
camp.  Our  plan  was  to  locate  some  dis- 
tance back  from  Sakahagin,  and  then 
to  hunt  thoroughly  in  a  country  which 
abounded  in  small  lakes. 

Our  first  camp  was  made  at  the  head 
of  what  we  named  Long  Lake,  which  is 
situated  in  a  tract  of  heavy  timber.  The 
day  was  spent  in  moving  our  things, 
clearing  a  camp-site,  pitching  our  tents 
and  so  forth. 

About  four  o'clock  Jabotte  and  I 
started  on  a  prospecting  tour,  return- 
ing after  sundown.  He  found  a  num- 
ber of  fresh  tracks,  but  no  game.  The 
next  morning  we  began  hunting  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  and  it  was  contin- 
ued for  sixteen  days,  and — two  moose. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  moose 
are  mating,  and  they  travel  around 
from  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
feeding,  fighting  and  wooing,  till  a  short 
time  after  sunrise  ;  then  they  scatter 
about  in  the  thicket,  and  sleep  with  both 
eyes  open  and  with  ears  and  nose  alert. 

There  are  two  methods  of  hunting 
them.  One  is  called  still-hunting,  which 
is  done  by  stealthily  following  a  trail  in 
the  daytime  in  the  hope  of  coming 
unannounced  upon  some  sleeping  bull. 
This  you  will  never  accomplish,  but  you 
may  get  a  shot  at  one  fleeing  from 
your  intrusion.  The  other  procedure  is 
known  as  "calling."  As  we  employed 
both  methods  I  shall  describe  them  by 
relating  our  experience. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Howard  and  I 
started  out  with  Jabotte  on  a  still-hunt. 
In  about  half  an  hour  our  guide  struck 
a  fresh  trail,  and,  cautioning  us  not  to 
talk  and  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possi- 
ble, he  began  to  follow  it  rapidly,  with 
us  in  his  wake. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  has  not  been 
in  a  dense,  primeval  forest  to  realize 
what  it  is  like.  Overhead  are  the  tops  of 
the  huge  trees,  below  is  a  mass  of  thicket 
and  small  growth  ;  everywhere  is  fallen 
timber.  To  walk  through  such  a  place 
is  a  gymnastic  performance ;  to  go 
quietly  is  an  impossibility  for  even  an 
Indian. 

In  a  place  where  the  main  timber  is 
large  the  undergrowth  will  be  propor- 
tionately scanty.  To  attempt  to  still- 
hunt  through  a  mass  of  dense  thicket  is 
a  mere  waste  of  time  and  energy  ;  the 
noise  you  unavoidably  make  gives  timely 
warning  of  your  approach,  so  that  you 
will  not  succeed  in  getting  a  shot  at 


short  range,  and  the  bushes  will  so  ob- 
scure your  vision  that  you  cannot  take 
advantage  of  a  chance  at  long  distance. 

For  some  time  we  were  led  through 
a  region  of  this  latter  sort.  Finally  we 
came  to  a  piece  of  large  timber  where 
shooting  seemed  possible.  The  skill  of 
a  hunter  like  Jabotte  is  wonderful.  He 
followed  this  track  as  unerringly  as 
a  stag-hound  would  ;  to  us  it  was  im- 
perceptible except  here  and  there  in 
soft  ground,  where  a  footprint  showed. 
Most  of  the  ground  was  covered  deep 
with  fallen  leaves,  and  we  could  see 
nothing  to  indicate  a  trail,  but  to  him 
it  was  as  plain  as  sign-boards. 

His  face  took  on  an  inspired  look  which 
he  always  wears  in  the  vicinity  of  moose. 
Occasionally  he  would  stop  and  whisper 
to  one  of  us,  "  He  near  now."  By  and  by 
he  stooped  down  and  felt  a  spot  of 
ground,  motioning  us  to  do  likewise.  It 
was  warm  compared  with  the  earth 
near-by.  A  moose  had  been  lying  there 
not  long  ago.  Jabotte  whispered  to  us, 
"  He  very  near  now — no  noise — come 
quick  !  " 

Soon  he  stopped  again,  and  broke  out 
into  his  peculiar,  broad,  cheerful,  but 
silent  laugh.  He  had  come  across  a  joke 
in  the  story  he  was  reading.  We  saw 
two  holes  in  the  ground  about  five  feet 
apart,  where  hoofs  had  dug  up  the  fresh 
earth.  Back  from  each  hole  the  earth  was 
beaten  and  upturned,  sticks  were  broken, 
and  leaves  were  scattered.  Jabotte's 
smiling  comment  was  :  "  Si  we  come 
little  sooner,  we  see  good  fight.  Not  far 
now." 

He  selected  the  track  of  one  of  the 
moose,  and  again  took  up  the  trail.  After 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  stopped 
to  translate  to  us  the  narrative.  His  face 
was  long,  his  smile  had  gone,  he  had 
evidently  lost  a  fortune.  He  showed  us 
where  the  tracks  had  suddenly  become 
deep  and  distinct,  everyone  showing 
plainly,  made  by  a  different  gait  from 
the  creature's  stealthy  walk.  Jabotte  ex- 
plained, "  Heard  noise — began  to  run 
here — no  use." 

However,  we  kept  on  following,  and 
soon  the  trail  became  blurred  again. 
This  tracking  had  perhaps  occupied  us 
for  three  hours,  and  we  had  probably 
walked  about  six  miles,  but  it  had  been 
round  about  and  back  and  forth,  and  we 
afterward  found  that  we  had  returned  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Long  Lake 
and  were  about  a  mile  from  our  camp. 
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It  had  been  hard  work  for  the  first  day- 
out,  but  the  excitement  had  kept  away- 
all  thought  of  fatigue.  Now  that  luck 
seemed  to  have  fled  and  Jabotte's  face 
was  no  longer  inspiring,  we  began  to 
count  bruises,  to  be  aware  of  scratches, 
to  think  of  dinner,  and  to  wonder  if  a 
twenty-mile  walk  would  bring  us  any- 
where near  camp. 

Jabotte  had  mounted  an  immense 
fallen  tree,  and  was  gazing  disconso- 
lately around,  when  suddenly  his  face 
lit  up  with  keen  excitement,  and  hissing 
out,  "  See  !  see  !  "  he  pointed  through 
the  woods  beyond  us. 

About  four  hundred  yards  from  us  I 
saw  an  immense  beast,  which  looked  like 
a  shaggy  mule  with  a  hat-rack  on  'his 
head.  The  uneven  ground  and  the 
hurdles  of  fallen  trees  over  which  he 
traveled  gave  him  a  gait  like  that  of  a 
rocking-horse,  but  his  progress  in  that 
obstacle-race  was  a  thing  to  marvel  at. 
Most  of  this  I  took  in  at  the  first  glance, 
the  rest  of  it  I  saw  over  the  sights  of  my 
rifle. 

"  Shoot  !  "  called  Jabotte, but  I  was  not 
taking  any  snap-shot.  This  was  my  first 
sight  of  big  game,  and  also  I  was  under 
the  critical  eye  of  Howard,  the  famous 
deer-slayer.  I  meant  to  shoot  carefully 
and  deliberately  this  time  if  ever. 

For  an  instant  the  moose  was  hidden 
from  view  behind  some  large  trees. 
When  he  showed  in  a  clearing  where  I 
was  expecting  him  I  took  a  very  coarse 
sight,  high  up  at  the  front  of  the  fore- 
shoulder,  and  fired. 

"  You  hit  him.  Shoot  again  !  shoot 
again  !  "  cried  Jabotte. 

By  following  my  line  of  sight  Howard 
had  for  the  first  time  seen  the  moose, 
and  we  shot  together;  but  we  fired 
quickly,  and  had  only  a  snap-shot,  so  we 
could  not  hope  for  more  than  a  chance 
hit.  The  moose  continued  running  to 
the  left,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  hid- 
den by  the  obstructing  trees. 

We  all  started  on  the  run  for  the  place 
where  we  last  saw  him.  When  we  got 
there  Jabotte  took  up  the  trail,  but  I 
caused  some  delay  by  insisting  that  he 
had  gone  more  to  the  left.  After  my 
mistake  had  been  rectified  by  discover- 
ing that  there  were  no  signs  where  I 
thought  he  had  gone,  we  again  rapidly 
followed  the  tracks  under  Jabotte's  guid- 
ance. They  led  straight  for  the  lake, 
and  we  hoped  to  find  that  our  game  had 
not  been  able  to  go  beyond  it.     Jabotte 


said  that  the  tracks  showed  that  the  left 
front-leg  was  injured. 

As  we  neared  the  lake  we  were  start- 
led to  hear  four  rifle-shots  ring  out  in 
slow  succession.  We  decided  that  our 
Indians  in  camp  hearing  our  firing  had 
gone  out  on  the  lake  and  had  finished 
the  moose.    Imagine  our  surprise  ! 

When  we  reached  the  lake  we  saw  on 
the  other  side  two  Indians  and  two 
white  men  gloating  over  a  dead  moose. 
Jabotte  and  the  Indians  exchanged  their 
native  salute,  "  Hoo-oo."  We  asked  them 
to  send  us  a  canoe,  which  they  did,  and 
we  all  went  over.  When  we  got  there 
Jabotte  claimed  the  trophy,  saying, 
"  That's  usses  moose,"  and  it  was. 

Howard  was  a  disgusted-looking  mor- 
tal, and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  be  civil ; 
he  felt  that  we  should  insist  on  our 
claim.  We  told  them  our  story  of  the 
shooting,  and  asked  them  for  theirs. 

They  were  a  doctor  and  a  friend 
named'  Charlie,  from  Rochester,  with 
their  guides.  They  said  that  they  were 
canoeing  slowly  along  when  they  saw 
the  moose  come  out  of  the  brush  to  the 
lake,  then  Charlie  shot  him  ;  that  the 
moose  had  just  gotten  into  the  water, 
and  that  he  fell  at  the  first  shot.  The 
Indians  had  fired  afterward  to  dispatch 
him. 

We  inspected  their  guns.  Charlie  had 
a  thirty-two  caliber  rifle-barrel  in  com- 
bination with  a  shot-gun.  One  of  the 
guides  had  a  Winchester,  and  used  the 
ordinary  solid-ball  cartridges.  Jabotte 
searched  the  place  where  they  said  the 
moose  had  come  out,  but  they  had  failed 
to  supply  moose-tracks  as  illustrations  to 
their  tale.  We  examined  the  wound 
made  by  Charlie's  bullet.  It  had  en- 
tered the  skin  in  the  flank,  and  stopped. 
Jabotte  was  right ;  it  was  "  usses"  moose. 

I  suppose  we  should  have  insisted,  but 
it  would  have  been  very  disagreeable. 
We  watched  them  go  off  with  the  head, 
and  now  I  am  glad  that  we  let  it  end 
thus,  for  I  got  a  much  better  one  by 
waiting.  After  they  had  gone  we  turned 
the  moose  over  and  discovered  a  wound 
in  the  left  shoulder,  a  little  behind  and 
below  the  joint.  On  following  it  up  we 
found  my  bullet  in  the  opposite  shoul- 
der. I  had  used  an  express  cartridge 
(explosive  ball)  and  could  identify  it. 

Afterward  we  learned  that  they  were 
in  our  camp  ;  when  they  heard  us  fire, 
they  had  hurried  down  to  the  lake.  I 
hope  the  moose  was  still  standing  when 
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they  shot,  and  that  they  really  got  some 
sport  out  of  it  all. 

The  noise  made  by  all  this  shooting 
put  an  end  to  any  prospect  of  successful 
hunting  within  five  miles  of  this  spot,  so 
we  decided  to  move  our  camp  and  begin 
operations  anew.  A  portage  of  half  a 
mile  brought  us  to  Bay  Lake,  the  lower 
end  of  which  we  crossed.  Here  we 
made  a  portage  of  a  mile  to  Island 
Lake.  About  the  middle  of  this  lake  is 
a  row  cf  five  islands,  the  first  one  being 
near  the  westerly  shore  ;  on  the  fourth 
island  we  pitched  our  tents.  We  re- 
tained this  as  a  central  camp  for  ten 
days,  and  hunted  from  it  in  every  di- 
rection. 

I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to 
describe  in  detail  our  camp  and  our  mode 
of  living.  I  wish  I  could  tell  of  our  sport 
with  the  ducks,  partridges  and  fish,  but 
this  is  a  moose  story  and  I  must  omit 
many  incidents  which  gave  us  keen 
pleasure  and  which  almost  force  them- 
selves from  my  pen.  Portray  to  your- 
self a  most  picturesque  and  well-ar- 
ranged camp,  composed  of  a  tent  for 
ourselves  and  one  for  the  guides,  two 
fires,  and  a  canopied  dining-room  ;  as- 
sume that  we  had  duck  or  partridge  al- 
most daily  ;  believe  any  fish-story  that 
your  imagination  can  picture  to  you,  and 
you  will  have  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
untold  parts  of  my  tale. 

Three  days'  tramping  and  prospecting 
convinced  us  that  this  region  was  com- 
posed of  too  much  thicket  for  still-hunt- 
ing, and  that  we  must  devote  ourselves 
to  "calling.,"  if  we  were  to  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  object  of  our  trip. 

Love  is  ever  a  gentle  passion.  It 
prompts  the  lady  moose  to  wander 
through  the  forest,  singing  sweet,  se- 
ductive ditties,  which  sound  like  the 
notes  of  a  steam  calliope,  till  she  has 
met  and  enthralled  the  one  of  her  choice. 
The  gallants  of  the  tribe  are  ever  alert 
to  hasten  to  her  call  and  plead  for  her 
favor,  but  jealousy  is  their  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  at  this  time  of  the  year  their 
time  is  largely  spent  in  fighting  fierce 
duels,  often  to  the  death.  If  properly 
taken  advantage  of,  their  habits  and  in- 
stincts make  these  animals  fall  easy  prey 
to  the  sportsman. 

Calling  is  done  as  follows  :  The  guide 
makes  a  megaphone  of  birch  -  bark, 
which  gives  the  voice  great  carrying 
power,  and  also  modifies  it  so  as  to  more 
nearly  imitate  the  voice  of  the  moose. 


A  place  is  chosen  where  fresh  tracks 
are  found,  and  where  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  clearing.  The  best  sites  are 
found  at  the  edge  of  a  lake,  or  in  swampy 
ground,  for  the  moose  usually  seek  wa- 
ter when  they  first  start  their  evening's 
traveling. 

Often  you  will  be  able  to  select  a 
spot  where  their  frequent  walking  has 
beaten  the  ground  and  formed  a  moose 
road  or  moose  portage.  Having  located 
in  a  place  where  you  can  see  and  not 
be  seen,  the  guide  places  the  horn  to 
his  mouth  and  gives  his  best  imitation 
of  the  weird,  wailing  cry  of  the  cow 
moose.  A  long  wait  must  follow,  for 
some  bull  may  have  started  in  response 
a  mile  or  two  off,  and  too  frequent  call- 
ing will  arouse  his  suspicions. 

When  an  answering  call  or  the  break- 
ing of  a  branch  announces  the  approach 
of  a  moose,  the  bull-call  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  cow,  because  it  is 
more  easily  imitated,  and  also  it  adds 
the  fighting  instinct  to  the  one  already 
aroused,  and  the  gallant  bull  gladly 
welcomes  the  prospect  of  a  rival  van- 
quished and  a  sweetheart  won. 

This  act  of  calling  always  reminds  me 
of  some  weird  form  of  savage  religious 
rite.  In  breathless  silence  all  sit  and 
watch  the  leader  of  the  meeting,  as, 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  evangelist,  he 
places  the  sacred  birch-bark  trumpet  to 
his  lips.  With  the  exalted  look  of  one 
inspired  he  pours  forth  a  sad,  wailing 
prayer  to  the  wood-gods.  When  the 
sound  has  ceased,  and  the  echoes  have 
died  away,  I  am  always  prompted  to  say 
amen. 

We  decided  that  our  best  plan  was  for 
one  of  us  to  go  off  some  distance  with 
Jabotte,  taking  a  canoe  with  blankets 
and  provisions  for  a  two-days'  stay.  On 
drawing  lots  Howard  was  listed  for  the 
first  expedition. 

About  noon  he  started  from  our  island 
camp  with  Jabotte  and  our  Indian  boy 
Peter.  Baptiste,  the  other  guide,  and  I 
ate  supper  early,  and  quietly  patrolled 
the  lake  in  a  canoe.  He  could  not  call, 
but  I  thought  I  might  get  a  chance  shot 
at  some  passing  moose.  About  eight 
o'clock,  as  we  were  paddling  silently 
along  the  southern  shore,  perhaps  a  mile 
from  camp,  we  began  to  be  aware  of 
unusual  sounds,  and  soon  we  could  rec- 
ognize voices. 

"They  have  killed,"  said  Baptiste. 
He  based  this   statement   on   the   fact 
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that  Jabotte  was  talking  aloud,  no  longer 
afraid  of  frightening  away  moose.  We 
returned  to  camp,  and  found  that  How- 
ard had  shot  a  fine  bull  just  before  sun- 
down, about  five  miles  from  Island  Lake. 

Now  the  Indian  nature  came  to  the 
surface  in  force.  They  talked  and 
laughed  aloud,  Jabotte's  face  was  one 
broad  grin  ;  they  piled  huge  logs  on  the 
fires  till  the  island  was  light  as  day-;  and 
I  expected  to  see  them  in  a  war-dance, 
for  they  were  as  elated  as  though  they 
had  returned  with  their  belts  full  of 
scalps  from  some  successfully  fought 
battle.  Even  the  self-contained  How- 
ard had  a  new  ring  in  his  voice,  and  a 
brighter  twinkle  in  his  eye,  though  he 
had  been  carefully  practicing  a  com- 
posed demeanor  all  the  way  home. 

They  had  selected  an  island  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  lake  for  their  stand. 
Jabotte's  skillful  prayer  had  soon  been 
answered  by  a  moose  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  them.  He  came  slowly 
and  suspiciously,  but  after  half  an  hour 
he  emerged  from  the  brush,  and  he  was 
Howard's  moose.  Two  red  deer  had 
come  down  to  the  shore,  and  they 
quietly  watched  the  proceedings  till 
after  the  shooting  began.  Howard 
could  easily  have  killed  one  after  hit- 
ting the  moose,  but  what  was  a  deer  to 
him  at  such  a  moment ! 

The  next  day  we  all  went  to  the  scene 
of  the  shooting,  and  the  guides  removed 
the  head  and  hide.  Ere  separating  we 
had  a  hunter's  dinner,  and  greatly  en- 
joyed our  tenderloin  of  moose.  When 
we  came  to  Bay  Lake  we  parted,  How- 
ard returning  to  camp  with  two  of  the 
Indians  and  his  trophy  ;  Jabotte  and  I 
started  off  for  the  other  end  of  the  lake 
for  my  turn  at  calling. 

Ten  days  wewereatit.  Every  fewdays 
we  returned  to  camp  for  a  hearty  dinner 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  This 
was  hunting  and  roughing  it  in  earnest. 
We  had  no  tent,  but  slept  in  our  blankets 
with  the  sky  for  a  roof.  When  it  rained 
we  protected  our  heads  with  the  canoe, 
and  our  blankets  with  a  large  canvas 
cover.  We  had  a  fire  but  once  a  day, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  it 
froze  every  night,  this  meant  pretty 
cold  suppers. 

Our  programme  was  about  as  follows: 
We  made  a  fire  and  had  a  hot  meal, 
breakfast  and  dinner  combined,  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  cooking  and  eating  of  this 
would  occupy  us  till  about  noon.    Then 


we  would  pack  up  our  traps  and  go  in 
search  of  a  likely  place  for  calling,  wan- 
dering about  looking  for  a  spot  with 
fresh  tracks  of  moose.  About  four  o'clock 
we  would  choose  a  stand,  and  near  it  fix 
our  bed  for  the  night.  Then  we  would 
station  ourselves  and  call  till  dark.  After 
eating  some  cold  supper  we  would  re- 
tire, and  before  daylight  we  would  again 
call  and  watch  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
And  the  same  round  over  again.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  what  a  glorious  life  is 
such  out-of-door  living. 

We  were  in  the  best  country  in  the 
world  for  moose,  and  such  prolonged 
hunting  is  rarely  necessary  there.  We 
called  plenty  of  moose,  but  as  luck  would 
have  it  they  came  after  dark  or  before 
dawn,  so  it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth 
day  of  my  hunting  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shooting,  except  the  shots  I  had 
at  "  usses  "  moose. 

One  night  Jabotte  and  I  had  come  late 
to  a  small  lake  ;  the  sun  had  set,  and  it 
was  rapidly  growing  dark.  This  lake  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  it  looks  more  like 
a  part  of  a  river.  As  we  paddled  quietly 
along  we  heard  something  break  a  dead 
stick  in  the  thick  woods  south  of  us. 
As  no  noise  was  heard  of  antlers  moving 
through  the  trees,  Jabotte  decided  that  it 
was  a  bear  and  not  a  moose.  Further 
on  where  the  lake  turns  at  aright  angle, 
we  landed  and  decided  to  go  at  once  to 
bed  and  to  call  in  the  morning. 

Jabotte  carried  our  pack  of  blankets 
and  so  forth  a  little  back  from  the 
swampy  ground,  and  put  it  down  in  a 
well-beaten  moose  road.  "See,"  he  said, 
"  we  have  a  bed  already  made  for  us. 
We  sleep  here." 

"But,  Jabotte,"  I  said,  "if  we  sleep 
here  some  moose  will  come  along  and 
step  on  us." 

He  laughed  and  then  went  to  pull  up 
the  canoe,  leaving  me  sitting  on  the 
pack.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  crashing  in 
the  woods,  and  I  knew  that  what  we 
thought  to  be  a  bear  was  a  moose.  He 
had  evidentty  heard  us  and  mistaken  us 
for  a  hated  rival.  He  was  coming  very 
fast.  Jabotte  came  running  to  me,  and 
whispered,  "  Come  to  the  canoe,  come 
quick." 

We  ran  back  to  the  boat  and  quietly 
pushed  off  from  the  bank.  I  did  not 
understand  Jabotte's  reason  for  this 
move,  but  I  learned  afterward  that  he 
was  afraid  to  have  me  shoot  at  short 
range  in   the   dark,    for   a    moose   will 
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charge  at  the  flash  of  a  gun,  and  Jabotte 
has  reason  to  be  in  awe  of  a  moose's 
charge. 

We  had  moved  about  ten  feet  from 
the  bank  when  he  reached  the  pack, 
and  we  heard  him  come  upon  it  with 
a  sudden  stamp  ;  then  he  took  a  long, 
sniffing  smell  of  it  and  gave  a  fierce 
grunt  of  indignation  and  surprise.  He 
certainly  was  an  angry  and  an  aston- 
ished beast.  He  stood  there  stamping 
on  our  pack,  sniffing  at  it  and  grunting 
out  his  fierce  growls  of  displeasure. 

All  this  time  we  were  within  fifty  feet 
of  him,  but  he  was  hidden  by  a  large 
tree  and  some  brush  from  the  view  the 
starlight  might  have  given  us.  Had  he 
come  ten  feet  further  I  could  have 
made  out  enough  of  his  outline  to  shoot. 

Jabotte  worked  the  canoe  in  among 
some  reeds,  and  made  a  noise  by  moving 
his  birch-bark  horn  through  them,  and 
he  tried  splashing  the  water  in  imita- 
tion of  a  moose  wading.  Each  ruse  of 
this  sort  brought  forth  an  answering 
grunt,  but  the  moose  did  not  come  on. 
Finally,  Jabotte  put  the  horn  to  his 
mouth  and  made  a  splendid  counterfeit 
of  the  moose's  own  language. 

I  could  not  detect  an  imperfection 
in  it,  but  our  friend  did.  He  gave  a 
startled  snort ;  then  silence  ensued.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  heard  a  parting  grunt 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

It  is  wonderful  how  he  could  have 
moved  his  immense  body  with  the  un- 
gainly head  through  the  woods  in 
silence  ;  he  had  gone  through  a  dense 
thicket.    But  this  is  a  gift  of  the  moose. 

As  a  heavy  storm  came  on  late  that 
night  we  returned  to  camp  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stayed  till  the  following  day. 
There  was  such  prospect  of  success  that 
I  had  Howard  go  with  us  when  we  went 
back  again. 

We  stationed  ourselves  near  the  spot 
of  our  previous  adventure,  and  Jabotte 
began  calling  about  five  o'clock.  There 
was  still  too  much  wind  blowing,  but  it 
was  subsiding.  Darkness  came  on  be- 
fore we  got  an  answer.  Then  we  had 
an  exciting  hour  of  it.  Jabotte  formed 
the  center  and  leader  of  a  moose  or- 
chestra. 

There  were  four  bulls  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  us,  each  of  them 
trumpeting  away  in  great  style.  Finally 
we  heard  one  step  into  the  water  around 
the  bend  of  the  lake.  We  hurriedly  got 
in  the  canoe  and  paddled  silently  to  the 


spot.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the  shad- 
ows of  the  trees,  which  almost  met  over- 
head, made  it  about  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish any  object. 

When  we  had  been  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  lake  for  some  time  Jabotte 
whispered  to  me,  "  What  is  that  black 
thing  near  the  point  ? "  I  put  up  my 
rifle  and  aimed,  but  at  the  wrong  black 
thing.  Jabotte  said,  "  No,  not  that  side  ; 
this  side."  Just  then  there  was  a  splash, 
and  off  went  a  moose  not  a  hundred  feet 
from  us. 

Jabotte  told  me  to  fire,  but  I  would 
not,  for  it  would  only  have  been  shoot- 
ing at  a  noise,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
risk  merely  wounding  a  noble  animal, 
with  small  chance  of  getting  him.  This 
time  the  departure  was  not  made  in 
silence,  but'in  noisy  haste,  and  we  heard 
many  a  tremendous  crash  as  the  horns 
smashed  into  the  opposing  trees. 

I  must  hasten  on  to  my  last  night's 
hunting.  We  had  moved  many  miles 
from  the  scene  just  described.  Jabotte 
and  I  were  forced  to  the  opinion  that  I 
was  devoid  of  luck.  As  we  paddled 
disconsolately  along  the  shores  of  Round 
Lake  we  could  see  no  place  where  a 
moose  might  get  near  the  banks,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tangle  of  thick,  dead  timber. 

At  last  a  clearing  in  the  woods  sug- 
gested a  small  lake  near  by,  and  on  land- 
ing to  explore  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
well-beaten  moose  portage.  Follow- 
ing this  a  short  distance  we  came  to  a 
small  pond.  Jabotte's  face  beamed  as 
he  said,  "  Two  fresh  tracks — very  small 
moose."  On  further  inspection  he  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  those  of  a  cow  and 
a  calf.  Soon  we  found  those  of  a  large 
bull  that  had  come  thus  far  in  pursuit 
and  had  then  turned  back.  His  tracks 
were  very  fresh. 

It  turned  out  that  there  were  six 
ponds  ;  first,  one  on  the  right,  then  one 
on  the  left  of  this  moose  road.  The 
trail  led  up  and  down  hill,  winding  along 
one  side  of  each  small  lake.  We  fol- 
lowed as  rapidly  and  quietly  as  we  could, 
the  two  of  us  making  a  composite  im- 
personation of  a  moose  looking  for  a 
fight.  Jabotte  supplied  the  voice  ;  after 
once  or  twice  giving  the  cow  call,  he 
kept  up  a  series  of  the  challenging 
grunts  of  the  bull. 

Whenever  we  came  to  a  place  where 
the  brush  was  so  thick  that  we  would 
have  to  make  considerable  noise  in  get- 
ting   through,    he    would    modify    the 
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sound  by  beating  the  branches  with  his 
birch-bark  horn,  which  gave  quite  the 
semblance  of  a  moose's  antlers.  When 
we  had  gone  a  mile  thus,  and  had  passed 
the  sixth  lake,  we  heard  a  crash  in  the 
brush  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  us. 

We  stopped  at  once  and  waited.  We 
saw  the  bushes  moving,  some  distance 
to  the  left  of  the  trail ;  then  all  was 
quiet.  After  awhile  Jabotte  made  a 
slight  noise  by  rubbing  the  horn  against 
a  tree.  Soon  branches  began  to  sway, 
and  we  heard  the  moose  directly  ahead 
of  us  ;  in  a  moment  his  immense  head 
and  antlers  showed  above  the  bushes, 
and  then  he  stood  perfectly  motionless, 
his  body  hidden  by  the  thicket. 

Jabotte  had  cautioned  me  to  wait  for 
the  moose  to  come  out  into  clear  view  if 
we  ever  succeeded  in  calling  one  in  'day- 
light ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  had 
I  followed  the  advice  then,  for  not  want- 
ing to  injure  the  head  I  aimed  for  the 
body,  and  shot  through  at  least  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  thicket,  though  it  looked  to 
be  not  more  than  a  yard.  I  would  have 
waited,  but  I  really  felt  with  Jabotte 
that  1  was  in  some  way  bewitched,  and 
was  doomed  not  to  get  a  moose,  and  I 
took  such  opportunity  as  presented. 

My  first  shot  was  made  coolly  and 
deliberately,  and  must  have  been  de- 
flected by  the  bushes,  for  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  the  moose  had  not 
moved.  Then  I  fired  twice  hurriedly 
and,  doubtless,  wildly.  Next  I  moved 
so  as  to  get  a  clearer  view,  and  fired 
my  fourth  shot.  This  time  the  moose 
jumped  and  turned  to  run.  I  shot 
again. 

"  You  hit  him  two  times,"  cried  Ja- 
botte.    "  He's  your  moose." 

The  moose  had  disappeared  from 
view,  but  there  was  little  fear  of  his  go- 
ing far.  We  ran  helter-skelter  up  the 
hill,  not  following  the  trail,  but  going 
through  the  brush  and  over  logs  in  a 
way  that  one  could  do  at  only  such  a 
time. 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  kept  cool,  for 
I  was  as  excited  as  it  is  possible  for  one 
to  be,  and  when  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  my  breathing  powers  were  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  About  a  hundred  feet 
from  where  we  had  seen  him  we  found 
the  moose  standing  in  a  small  clump  of 
fir-trees.  I  fired  two  more  shots  into 
his  breast ;  he  ran  a  few  feet,  and  fell 
evidently  helpless.     In  my  ignorance,  I 


took  out  my  hunting-knife  and  ran  to 
cut  his  throat,  for  I  wanted  to  speed  the 
end  of  his  suffering.  Jabotte  yelled  at 
me,  "  Not  too  close  ;  not  too  close  !  " 

It  was  warning  well  given  ;  when  I 
had  nearly  reached  him  he  suddenly 
staggered  to  his  feet  and  came  at  us. 
Jabotte  cried  "  Run,"  and  started  off  at  a 
good  pace.  In  telling  of  the  affair 
afterward  he  was  very  complimentary 
of  my  ability  as  a  forest  sprinter.  The 
moose  followed  us  about  a  hundred  feet, 
and  then  fell  again.  I  have  heard  many 
tales  of  moose  attacking  men,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  often  asserted  they 
never  will  do  so.  This  fellow  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  incorrectness  of  this 
latter  assertion.  Three  times  he  got  up 
and  chased  us  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
run. 

His  tenacity  of  life  was  something 
wonderful.  He  did  not  succumb  till  he 
had  received  nine  wounds  through  the 
chest,  anyone  of  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  eventually.  After  shooting 
him  several  times  at  very  close  range  in 
the  hope  of  despatching  him,  Jabotte 
said  it  was  no  use;  that  he  would  not  die 
while  we  were  in  sight  because  he  was 
"mad;"  so  we  withdrew  behind  a  clump 
of  bushes. 

As  we  stood  there,  heated  with  the 
excitement  and  active  work  of  the  last 
hour,  listening  for  any  move  on  the  part 
of  our  victim,  I  heard  a  loud  rhythmical 
sound  like  the  beat  of  galloping  hoofs. 
As  I  listened  more  attentively  it  seemed 
to  grow  louder  and  nearer,  and  I  won- 
dered if  we  were  to  have  a  further  ad- 
venture. 

The  most  mysterious  sounds  in  the 
woods  may  have  a  very  prosaic  expla- 
nation. I  finally  discovered  that  instead 
of  hearing  the  thud  of  approaching 
hoofs  I  had  been  listening  to  the  violent 
beating  of  my  heart,  and  I  had  a  good 
laugh  at  myself. 

Evidently  Jabotte  was  right  in  advis- 
ing our  retreat  from  view.  After  a 
while  the  moose  ceased  to  struggle,  and 
when  we  again  went  to  look  at  him  we 
found  our  monarch  dead. 

As  it  was  nearly  dark  we  hurriedly 
retraced  our  steps,  and  reached  camp 
about  eight  o'clock.  The  next  day  we 
returned,  and  got  the  head  and  hide 
and  some  much-appreciated  steaks.  He 
had  been  a  tough  old  warrior,  and  he 
bore  the  marks  of  many  a  previous 
desperate  battle. 
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Listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerily  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 


c 


one 


iHARLES 
CARROLL, 
o  f     Carroll- 
ton,   said   on 
occasion    that 
fox-hunting     was 
the  grandest  sport 
ever    invented    by 
man  and   sanc- 
tioned   by    an 
all-wise    provi- 
dence. 

"  True,"  rejoined  Light  Horse  Harry 

Lee,  who  was  present,  "  but  'tis  hell  if 

your  nag  is  slow  and  your  hounds  poor." 

"  I  refer,"  answered  Carroll,  quietly, 

"  to  fox-hunting  in  Maryland,  sir." 

Which  of  these  remarks  seems  the 
more  deserving  of  the  approval  of  the 
fox-hunting  fraternity  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine, but  both  are  equally  true. 
Marylanders  don't  ride  slow  horses,  and 
they  won't  breed  poor  hounds.  They 
have  never  found  it  profitable  to  do 
either. 

From   the   highest  to  the  lowest,  all 


are  admirers  of  legitimate  sport,  and 
thorough  believers  in  the  science  of 
fox-hunting.  I  use  the  word  science 
advisedly,  as  in  this  State  it  has  been 
brought  to  that.  Marylanders  have  ever 
been  bold  and  fearless  riders  ;  many  are 
daredevils.  To  our  systematic  ances- 
tors the  chase  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
duty  as  it  was  to  go  to  the  parish  church 
on  Sunday  in  proper  style  and  with 
becoming  piety. 

Fox-hunting  in  early  times  was  fol- 
lowed by  every  class  of  society  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  But  they  did  not  ride 
to  hounds  merely  because  it  was  Eng- 
lish. During  the  period  between  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Civil 
War  they  loved  the  sport  most  and  loved 
England  least.  They  hunted  foxes  be- 
cause it  was  a  manly,  invigorating,  and 
noble  sport;  one  requiring  skill,  courage, 
good  horse-flesh,  and  good  hounds.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Washington  hunted 
foxes  because  it  was  English,  nor  did 
that  motive  actuate  Lafayette,  General 
Marion,  of  guerrilla-warfare  fame,  or 
Judge  Pinckney.  Alexander  Hamilton 
went  on  his  first  and  last  fox-hunt  in 
Talbot  County  four  months  prior  to  his 
death  at  the  muzzle  of  Burr's  pistol,  and 
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he  said  that  the  glorious  sense  of  free- 
dom in  the  sport  made  him  feel  like  a 
care-free  boy  again. 

In  days  gone  by  the  first  step  made 
by  an  aspiring  young  planter  was  to  buy 
him  a  thoroughbred  and  a  few  couples 
of  hounds,  and  industriously  hunt  them. 
A  fine  hunter  or  a  hound  with  a  keen 
scent  was  oft-times  the  open  sesame  to 
the  coveted  society  of  his  social  superiors. 

Everyone  talked  hunting.  Every- 
one talked  horse.  The  young  woman  of 
the  time  knew  as  much  about  the  fine 
points  of  a  horse  as  many  a  modern 
jockey.  She  could  take  in  an  animal's 
merits  at  a  glance,  and  talk  as  glibly  on 
the  subject  as  her  father,  brother,  or 
suitor. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  always 
looked  upon  every  manner  of  outdoor 
sport  with  admiration  and  encourage- 
ment. The  youngster  in  kilts  longed 
for  the  day  to  come  when  he,  too,  might 
go  galloping  over  the  country  on  a 
spirited  animal  in  gallant  fashion.  Many 
a  young  woman  bemoaned  her  hard  fate 
if  the  chase  was  denied  her.  Boys  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  on  their  ponies. 

There  has  always  been  in  the  North, 
and  more  particularly  throughout  the 
New  England  States,  a  class  who  depre- 
cated fox-hunting,  wondered  what  the 
world  was  coming  to  when  an  able- 
bodied  man  could  waste  such  valuable 
time  while  there  was  so  much  to  do  ;  but 
the  South  is  luckily  free  from  men  of 
that  ilk,  although  there  are  many  wor- 


thy people  who  know  nothing  of  the 
sport  and  who  think  that  fox-hunting, 
tea-drinking,  and  Miss  Nancyism  go 
hand -in -hand,  and  consider  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  hold  the  red -jacket 
gentry  up  to  ridicule.  However,  those 
who  know  aught  of  cross-country  riding 
where  the  jumps  are  stiff  and  the  coun- 
try hard  to  navigate,  will  tell  you  that 
in  order  to  excel  in  the  field,  or  indeed  to 
stay  there  at  all,  your  fox-hunter  must 
be  in  capital  trim  or  come  to  an  inglori- 
ous and  oft-times  serious  end.  He  must 
steer  clear  of  that  physical  condition  so 
abhorrent  to  all  athletes  and  termed  by 
them  "  soft." 

The  sport  for  the  past  three  genera- 
tions or  more  has  been  fully  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  names  figure  in  the  annual 
blue  book  ;  and  the  names  of  those  who 
are  the  most  severe  in  their  strictures 
are  not  found  between  its  mystic  covers. 
Surely  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  cross- 
country riders  that  the  names  now  found 
on  the  membership  rolls  of  the  two 
great  fox-hunting  clubs  are  virtually  a 
list  of  the  swell  old  families  who  have 
been  patrons  of  the  sport  since  the  beau- 
tiful country  they  love  so  well  was  in 
the  crude  and  unsettled  stages  of  a  pal- 
atinate. 

A  glance  at  the  files  of  the  musty  old 
newspapers  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 
as  far  back  as  the  birth  of  journalism 
will  reveal  a  list  of  the  self-same  names 
that  now  appear  in  the  society  columns 
of  the  modern  journal  the  day  following 
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BARNEY,  OWNED    BY    F.   H.  M.  BIRCKHEAD. 


a  meet  of  either  of 
the  clubs.  "The 
oldest  inhabitant " 
will  tell  you  that 
as  a  boy,  sitting  of 
an  autumn  even- 
ing in  the  great 
chimney  corner,  he 
listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  a  dis- 
cussion carried  on 
between  his  father 
and  a  h  a  r  d  -  b  y 
neighbor  on  the 
relative  riding 
abilities  of  Will- 
iam Gilmor  the 
second  and  an 
earlier  Charles 
Carroll,  or   a  Cal- 


F.   F.   V.,  OWNED    BY    W.   H.   WEST. 


vert  and  a  Ridge- 
ley.  With  such 
patrons  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the 
sport  was  ever- 
popular  ? 

Although  Mary- 
land has  given 
more  attention  to 
fox-hunting  than 
any  other  State, 
she  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  honor 
of  having  the  first 
club,  for  Pennsyl- 
vania takes  pre- 
cedence in  that 
respect,  owing  to 
the  organization, 
in    1766,    of     the 


MISS   BRYAN    ON    N1MROD. 


DR.  CHARLES    G.   HILL   ON    LOUISE. 


MR.  ISAAC  TYSON  S   MOUNT. 
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Gloucester  Fox-hunting-  Club.  There 
was,  however,  organized  in  the  Monu- 
mental City,  as  early  as  181 8,  a  club 
known  as  the  Baltimore  Hounds,  which 
flourished  for  many  years  and  was,  dur- 
ing its  life,  the  social  Mecca  for  all  fox- 
hunting Maryland.  The  planters  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  would  drive  up  to  Balti- 
more in  their  coaches  and  fours  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  a  run  with 
the  famous  hounds  of  the  young  Balti- 
more bloods.  The  organization  was  not 
a  fox-hunting  club  as  we  know  such  to- 
day, with  all  the  comfortable  appoint- 
ments. There  were  no  regular  meet-, 
days,  and  there  was  no  club-house,  nor 
was  there  a  kennel  where  the  hounds 
were  kept  in  a  body.  Every  man  kept 
his  own  contingent  of  dogs,  and  all 
hunted  in  common. 

The  club  was  a  club  in  name  only, 
but  that  fact  did  not  interfere  with 
many  days  of  splendid  sport,  when  the 
pack  would  kill  as  high  as  four  or  five 
foxes  in  an  afternoon. 

Many  of  the  attaches  of  the  foreign 
legations  in  Washington,  and  members 
of  Congress  and  other  government  offi- 
cials, only  too  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  mud-hole  of  a  city  which  Washing- 
ton then  was,  came  over  for  a  run  be- 
hind the  hounds.  They  vowed  that  the 
jolly  young  fellows  of  the  Baltimore 
Hounds  knew  more  about  mixing  a  mint 
julep  than  all  Washington  put  together. 
The  reckless  young  swain  of  the  Mary- 


From  a  print  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  D.  Bendonn. 

THE  BURIAL    OF    GEORGE   MOORE. 


ROSS   W.  WHISTLER,    SECRETARY  ELKRIDGE  CLUB. 

land  metropolis  taught  them  that  to 
crush  the  mint  was  a  sin  warranting  so- 
cial ostracism,  and  that  no  true  Southern- 
er imbibed  the  delicious  drink  through  a 
straw,  but  plunged  his  nose  right  down 
into  the  fragrant  herb,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  was  lost  to  this  mundane  sphere 
until  he  heard  the  last  drops  of  the 
aromatic  fluid  gurgle  through  the  ice. 
He  would  then  come  to  with  a  sigh  of 
regret. 

Such  glorious  good  times  did  our 
legislative  fathers  and  the  gay  foreign 
noblemen  enjoy,  in  their 
visits  to  the  Monumental 
City  and  in  dashes  be- 
hind the  hounds,  that  it 
led  to  the  organization 
of  a  fox  -  hunting  club 
called  the  Washington 
Hounds,  patterned  much 
after  the  Baltimore 
club.  The  British  min- 
ister was  empowered  to 
send  to  the  mother  coun- 
try for  a  pack  of  the 
best  strain  of  fox-hounds; 
and  it  is  said  that  each 
dog  cost  him  $250,  and 
that  when  the  fact  be- 
came known  to  the  club 
members  there  was  much 
discontent. 

"I  know  not  how  the  truth 

may  be, 
I  tell  it  as  'twas  told  to  me." 
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Many  of  the  new  club  members  began 
to  feel  that  fox-hunting  was  a  very- 
expensive  luxury,  and  it  was  found 
wiser  and  far  less  costly  in  the  end  to 
run  over  to  Baltimore  of  a  Friday  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  their  friends  in 
that  city  until  Monday.  But  the  club 
had  a  large  membership,  and  his  lord- 
ship was  reimbursed.  Whilst  it  existed 
the  Washington  club  hunted  over  the 
beautiful  Maryland  country  bordering 
on  the  Potomac,  and  the  hunts  were 
often  joined  in  by  the  Maryland  plant- 
ers, with  their  daughters  ;  and  after  the 
chase  the  members  were  given  a  taste 
of  that  splendid  hospitality  which  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  the  old-  Ter- 
rapin State. 

In  a  lengthy  epistle  the  secretary  of 
the  Washington  Hounds  tells  his  friends 
of  the  Baltimore  Hounds  that  on  these 
hunts  were  found  not  only  members  of 
Congress,  private  citizens,  gentlemen  at- 
tached to  the  foreign  missions,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy,  but  high  gov- 
ernment officials.  He  said  that  the  "  fin- 
ished gentlemen  of  the  old  world,  at- 
tached to  the  foreign  missions,  entered 
j  the  hunting  field  with  the  ardor,  amenity 
of  manners,  and  social  feelings  which 
never  failed  to  render  them  prime  favor- 
ites with  all  who  had  the  distinguished 
honor  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Italian  mis- 
sion was  heard  to  exclaim  with  great 
animation,  '  Away  with  your  amateur 
music,  your  French  operas,  and  your 
Paganinis !  Such  performances  are  tame 
compared  with  the  music  I  hear  now.'  ' 

Nothing  can  stop  your  true  Mary- 
lander  in  the  headlong  crash  and  dash 
of  a  fox-hunt  when  the  scent  is  hot 
and  the  dogs  are  in  full  musical  cry. 
Over  fences,  ditches  and  trees — which 
have  fallen  down,  of  course — there  is  a 
mad  rush  and  scramble,  every  man  for 
himself,  and  brimstone  for  him  who  can- 
not keep  up.  There  is  a  story  current 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  to  the  effect  that 
a  pack  belonging  to  the  old  Tilghman 
family  stopped  the  third  train  which 
was  run  from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
As  luck  would  have  it  Reynard  gave  up 
the  ghost  directly  in  front  of  the  ap- 
proaching train  and  in  the  center  of  the 
track.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  much 
forcible  language  and  frantic  gesticula- 
tion that  the  engineer  was  induced  to 
bring  his  iron  steed  to  a  standstill  until 
the  dogs  had  finished  their  work. 


The  most  famous  huntsman  Mary- 
land ever  produced  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Carroll  family.  His  name  was 
George  Moore,  and  he  was  in  every  re- 
spect the  counterpart  of  the  famous 
English  huntsman,  Tom  Moody,  and, 
like  the  latter,  met  his  death  in  the 
chase,  by  being  thrown  headlong  from 
his  horse  against  a  stone  wall.  All  the 
fox-hunters  from  Baltimore  city  and 
county  attended  his  funeral,  and  he  was 
laid  in  his  last  resting-place  with  as  much 
ceremony  and  state  as  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  Carrolls  appreciated 
his  merit,  and  realized  that  good  hunts- 
men are  born,  not  made. 

In  the  early  days  the  hounds  of  Cap- 
tains Turritts  and  Darne  were  famous 
in  the  Potomac  region  round  about 
Washington  ;  and  many  an  exciting 
chase  was  had  through  the  grounds  of 
Whiteback  Hall,  over  Hoe  Hill,  and 
through  the  Arlington  fields,  near  the 
present  site  of  West  Washington.  Gen- 
eral W.  H.  Chichester  writes  dolefully 
of  the  country  round  about  Rockville, 
and  bemoans  the  manner  in  which  the 
foxes  are  being  slaughtered,  complain- 
ing bitterly  that  he  failed  to  unkennel 
twice  in  seventeen  meets.  In  those 
days  the  people  had  what  they  called 
circular  fox-hunts,  and  an  old  poster 
preserved  by  a  native  of  Howard  County 
reads : 

Washington  County,  Md.,  Dec.  28,  1829. 
The  gentlemen  of  Jefferson,  Berkeley  and 
Loudoun  Counties,  Virginia,  and  Washington 
and  Howard  Counties,  Maryland,  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  a  Grand  Circular  Fox  Hunt,  at 
Whiting  s  Neck  on  Friday  1st  day  of  January, 
1830.  No  cur  dogs  permitted  to  enter  the 
circle.     A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Mary- 
land had  a  gallant,  bold  fox-hunter  in 
the  person  of  General  Chester,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  sports- 
men of  his  day.  Whenever  a  company 
invited  by  him  started  out  in  the  gray 
of  early  dawn  in  pursuit  of  Reynard 
they  were  assured  of  most  brilliant 
sport.  Few  huntsmen  in  the  field  knew 
better  how  to  hunt  their  dogs,  to  give 
them  time  upon  a  cold  draw,  to  cast 
them  when  at  a  loss  for  the  scent,  to 
lift  them  when  running  counter,  or  to 
urge  them  on  when  all  was  well. 
Mounted  on  his  fiery  hunter  Brilliant, 
and  with  Juno,  Stern,  Ruler  and  Betsy 
as  leaders  of  the  pack,  woe  betide  the 
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most  wily  fox  that  ever  waved  his 
brush  at  the  rising  sun. 

After  returning  from  the  chase,  and 
with  the  table  set  with  all  that  was  good 
and  tempting,  no  happier  party  could 
be  imagined.  He  met  his  death,  as  he 
was  so  fond  of  living,  at  the  head  of  his 
hounds,  and  there  was  no  one,  either 
rich  or  poor,  in  his  neighborhood  but 
who  lamented  his  death. 

The  most  popular  sport  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  to-day  is  the  fox-hunt.  The 
country  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
chase,  being  level,  sandy,  and  with 
abundant  patches  of  woodland.  The 
young  men  of  Talbot  County  are  more 
enthusiastic  over  the  hunt  than  any 
others  on  the  shore.  For  over  thirty 
years  they  have  enjoyed  almost  a 
majority  of  the  foxes  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  Mr.  James  S.  Dixon,  of 
Cambridge,  is  the  most  active  spirit  in 
the  field  to-day,  and  has  done  more 
to  inspire  an  interest  in  fox-hunting 
throughout  the  lower  part  of  the  State 
than  any  one  else.  He  is  always  at  the 
head  of  the  cross-country  hunts,  and  is 
the  owner  of  many  blooded  hunters,  to 
which  he  gives  ample  practice,  never 
letting  a  week  go  by  during  the  sea- 
son without  at  least  one  hunt.  Talbot 
County,  until  the  autumn,  not  alone  had 
her  share  of  the  foxes,  but  that  of  Dor- 
chester as  well.  A  number  of  years 
ago  they  crossed  over  on  the  ice,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  crippled  the  sport  in 
the  latter  county. 

The  most  conspicuous  fox-hunter  in 
Dorchester  is  Captain  Greenbury  Holt, 
who,  despite  his  fourscore  years,  is 
still  as  enthusiastic  a  hunter  as  he  was 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  best  rider 
and  the  hardest  drinker  was  the  best 
man.  Although  he  has  to  be  helped 
into  the  saddle  now,  he  is  seen  at  every 
hunt,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  is 
usually  seen  at  the  death,  if  there  is  any 
one  there  to  see  him.  He  rides  a  solemn 
and  dignified  old  thoroughbred,  which 
ambles  along  at  a  coon  pace,  making 
short  cuts  here  and  taking  by-paths 
there,  that  he  alone  seems  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  always  man- 
ages, somehow  or  other,  to  come  jog- 
ging along  just  when  Reynard  is  giving 
up  the  ghost.  All  the  darkies  along  the 
shore  claim  that  the  Captain  is  in  ca- 
hoot with  the  foxes,  and  not  only 
knows  them  all  by  name,  but  learns 
from  them  just  in  what  direction  they 


are  going  to  run.  Other  enthusiastic 
fox-hunters  in  Dorchester  are  Messrs. 
William  Huffington,  James  Waddell,  J. 
E.  Nuse,  J.  Henry  Hooper,  Charles  W. 
Milburn,  John  Robinson  and  J.  S.  Sher- 
man. 

The  fox  -  hunters  of  Somerset  and 
Queen  Anne  counties  also  enjoy  rare 
sport  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John 
Perry,  of  Centreville,  an  excellent  type 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  sportsman.  In 
Wicomico  County  there  are  said  to  be 
more  fine  hounds  than  in  any  other 
county  along  the  shore.  The  young 
men  hunt  regularly,  train  their  hounds 
well  and  ride  fine  horses.  The  country 
is  admirably  suited  for  the  sport,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
James  Bedsworth  is  the  leading  spirit 
in  that  section.  The  foxes  are  as  abun- 
dant in  Queen  Anne  County  as  in  Tal- 
bot, but  run  to  earth  very  quickly,  and 
it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  the 
pack  to  be  split  up  in  four  different 
sections,  each  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  fox. 

The  good  people  of  Montgomery 
County  have  done  but  little  fox-hunt- 
ing, although  foxes  are  very  plentiful 
and  good  horse-flesh  is  the  rule.  Occa- 
sionally the  Waterses,  the  Griffiths,  the 
Mobleys  and  the  Riggses  get  up  a  hunt, 
and  fortunate  is  the  man  who  is  invited 
to  be  one  of  their  merry  party,  as  a  good 
time  is  assured  him  in  advance. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  Southern  Maryland  interbreed  the 
English  dog  with  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky bitches.  The  English  hound  is 
notoriously  slow,  while  the  Virginia  dog 
goes  to  the  other  extreme.  The  Ken- 
tucky animal  is  very  mouthy.  The  mean 
between  these  extremes  is  as  fine  a  strain 
of  fox-hunting  dogs  as  ever  bayed.  This 
fact  is  being  recognized  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  getting 
to  be  a  great  demand  for  Maryland-bred 
animals. 

One  of  the  wildest  of  England's  young 
noblemen  sixty  years  ago  was  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford,  who  had  the  ill-fort- 
une to  get  into  more  serious  scrapes 
than  any  other  of  the  gilded  youth  of 
the  period.  After  one  of  the  more  racy 
of  these  escapades  he  came  to  America 
to  kill  time  and  to  see  the  country  until 
the  furor  created  by  the  act  should 
have  blown  over.  After  being  intro- 
duced into  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  Go- 
tham society,  falling  in  love  with  an 
actress,  being  arrested  and  spending  a 
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night  in  the  Tombs,  he  came  down  to 
Maryland  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gilmor,  at  his  princely  estate,  Glen 
Ellen,  in  the  Green  Spring  Valley.  The 
Marquis  was  under  the  impression'  that 
the  cross-country  riders  of  this  country 
were  timid,  fearsome  creatures,  afraid 
of  a  four-rail  fence  ;  but  after  going 
over  the  country  behind  the  Glen  Ellen 
pack  he  was  enlightened,  and  though 
mounted  on  one  of  the  finest  cross-coun- 
try horses  of  the  period,  Lady  Blanche, 
he  was  left  far  behind  in  the  chase.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  purchased  the 
animal  from  Mr.  Gilmor  for  $1,000,  and 
made  quite  a  record  in  Ireland,  after- 
ward, as  a  bold  and  fearless  rider.  He 
evidently  learned  some  useful  lessons 
this  side  of  the  water,  for  he  ascribed 
his  success  to  his  Maryland  experience. 
There  are  two  subjects  on  which  your 
true  Marylander  will  never  tire  of  boast- 
ing— the  juicy  lusciousness  of  the  Chesa- 
peake oyster  and  the  beauty  and  grace 


of  the  Maryland  women.  It  is  said 
there  are  only  seven  homely  young 
women  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  two 
of  these  were  not  born  there,  and  that 
an  oyster  without  a  fine  flavor  was  never 
lifted  from  its  muddy  home  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay  or  her  tributaries. 

But  beware,  my  Northern  friend,  how 
you  start  a  born  and  bred  Marylander 
on  a  dissertation  concerning  the  superi- 
or advantages  his  dearly  beloved  State 
possesses  over  the  rest  of  this  terres- 
trial globe.  He  will  wax  eloquent  in 
telling  3"ou  that  she  can  boast  of  more 
specimens  of  marine  flora  and  fauna, 
more  different  kinds  of  minerals,  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  trees  and  herbs,  than 
any  other  State  ;  that  she  and  she  alone, 
thanks  to  that  gorgeous  songster,  the 
Baltimore  oriole,  has  a  representative 
in  the  feathered  class.  He  will  tell  you 
that  her  flag  is  not  only  of  marked 
beauty  but  has  a  peculiar  historical  sig- 
nificance. As  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  he 
will  declare  that  it  was  not  only  the  first 
American  home  of  the  red  fox,  that  wily 
rascal  which  has  afforded  such  rare  sport 
to  the  riding  classes  of  many  genera- 
tions, but  is  deemed  by  all  whose  opin- 
ion is  worth  considering  to  be  the  very 
garden  spot  of  the  South,  from  whence 
cometh,  in  all  its  juicy  prime,  that  very 
prince  of  fruits,  the  watermelon. 

And  jumping  to  his  feet,  this  enthusi- 
astic Marylander  will  exclaim  in  a  fine 
rolling  accent  : 

"  Oh  !  This  beautiful  God-given  spot,  where 
the  air  is  all  balm 
And  the  peach  the  emblem  of  beauty." 
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m  H,  the  days  at  last  are  here — in  the  fall  time  of  the  year, 
When  the  cheeks  begin  to  glow  ! 
There's  a  something  in  the  air,  some  old  elixir  rare, 
That  makes  the  heart-blood  flow. 

You  may  talk  of  summer  days,  and  the  glad  delights  of  May's, 

But  there's  naught  I'm  fain  to  say, 
Like  the  joy  you  blithely  feel,  when  the  old  earth  takes  a  reel, 

And  it  feels  as  it  does  to-day  ! 

There  are  sparkles  in  the  air,  there  is  brightness  everywhere, 

Earth  and  sky  hold  tints  untold. 
And  all  upon  the  leas,  fall  the  red  leaves  from  the  trees, 

In  showers  of  burning  gold. 

With  a  clinking  and  a  sweep,  and  a  swirling  onward  leap, 

The  winds  bear  rich  ozone. 
'Tis  a  flagon  to  your  lips,  ah,  nectar  are  the  sips, 

And  the  whole  earth  is  your  own  ! 

Talk  not  of  summer  days,  or  the  spring  delights  of  May's, 

For  there's  naught  I'm  fain  to  say, 
Like  the  joy  you  blithely  feel,  when  the  old  earth  takes  a  reel, 

And  it  feels  as  it  does  to-day  ! 

Eleanor  Root. 
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PART  II. 


(Concluded  from  October.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  JUMPING  OF  THE 

"son's  own"  CLAIM. 


T 


'AULEN   the 
little,    with 
Dennihan, 
who     was 
"  Doc,"  had  not  yet 
returned  when  we 
entered  the  cabin. 
Cooky  had  just  re- 
tire d ,     but     was 
thumping  about,   ar- 
ranging   himself     in 
his  bunk,  till  the  knocking  of 
his  elbows  against  the  sides 
of  it  and  the  bumping  of  his 
skull  against  his  own  particular  grease- 


spot  on  the  boards  above  his  head,  in- 
duced Harper  to  drawl  out  : 

"  Come — in — Cooky  ;  come — in." 

•''Well — Dud,"  he  said  to  me,  "you — 
seem — to — be — willing — to — live — with 
— Lullaby — yet — a — spell." 

"  We  got  him  all  right ;  he  ran  right 
into  the,  the —  that  is,  into  a  tunnel,  and 
we  locked  him  up  in  the  "  Son's  Own  " 
— didn't  we,  Lull  ? " 

"Yep." 

"  Good  —  thing,"  said  the  teamster. 
Later  he  added  : 

"  Lull, — I — heard — a — curious —  scrap 
— of — talk — to-day. ' ' 

"  Did  yeh  though,  and  where  ? " 

Harper  proceeded  to  tell  of  what 
had  occurred  in  the  trees  at  the  Cold 
Spring  Pass,  as  hereinbefore  related. 
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"  Curious  ain't  no  name.  What  do 
yeh  calc'late?"  said  Lullaby,  when  the 
tale  was  done. 

"Worse — than — Greek — to — me, — but 
—  I —  presume —  it's — a  — villainy — of  — 
some — sort — or — other." 

"No  question.  I've  hearn  of  Half- 
ear  Charley  before,  an'  nuthin  to  make 
him  bust  with  pride,  neither.  He's  a 
gambler,  an'  no  good." 

We  sat  there  talking  it  over,  Harper 
calmly,  Mullen  and  I  a  little  excitedly. 

The  hour  was  late  ;  high  time  it  was 
for  Taulen,  the  miniature,  to  be  housed, 
armor,  oaths  and  all.  Presently,  during 
a  lapse  in  the  conversation,  arose  a 
howl,  prolonged  and  dismal,  on  the  hill 
above  the  cabin.  We  knew  it,  every 
one  of  us,  for  the  cry  of  a  lone  coyote. 

"By  jinks  !"  said  I,  "that's  the  first 
coyote  I've  heard  howling  for  a  year  ; 
they  don't  stay  up  in  the  hills  around 
here  at  night." 

"It's  Hallie  — I  know  it's  Hallie!" 
cried  Lullaby,  in  no  little  agitation. 
"  Boys,  you've  got  to  stand  in  !  Sum- 
thin's  happened  at  the  '  Son's  Own  ! '  If 
Hallie's  out,  somebody's  bust  in  the 
door.  Don't  forgit  yer  guns,  en'  hurry 
up.  Why  in  strikin'  lightnin'  ain't  Hal- 
berd on  deck  ? " 

The  howling  came  again,  mournfully 
and  long.  Forth  we  rushed,  and  I 
thought  of  that  other  time  when  all  had 
hurried  wildly  up  the  Greasewood  ra- 
vine to  Billy's  claim. 

"  Better  —  try — to — hunt — this — wail- 
ing— coyote — up, —  if — we — can,"  sug- 
gested Harper,  "and — see — if  —  it's  — 
yours, — Mullen." 

To  the  left  of  us  and  above,  the  lone- 
some sound  went  up  again.  Guided  by 
it  we  hastened  on,  breathlessly  and  ex- 
cited. Five  minutes  later  I  shied  about 
three  yards,  for  without  the  slightest 
warning,  an  animal  jumped  almost  at 
my  very  feet,  and  was  jerked  back  sav- 
agely. 

"  Here  he  is,"  I  shouted,  hysterically, 
and  the  two  came  running. 

Hallie  it  was  in  very  fact,  with  the 
end  of  his  chain  securely  caught  in  the 
crack  of  a  ledge  of  rock.  This  thing 
alone  had  prevented  his  final  escape, 
while  his  howling  had  betrayed  him  ; 
but  Lullaby  could  never  be  persuaded 
that  the  creature  would  have  gone  to 
any  other  place  on  earth  at  last  but 
"  home."  Just  at  that  moment,  however, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  mine. 


"  Somebody's  in  there,  sure;  and  what's 
to  be  done  of  Hallie  ? " 

"  Leave  —  him  —  here; — he'll —  stay," 
dryly  remarked  the  teamster.  This  in- 
deed was  the  only  thing  to  do.  In  a 
moment  we  had  started  again,  but  not 
before  old  Mullen  had  patted  his  Hallie 
reassuringly  on  the  head  and  told  him 
it  was  "  all  right." 

Harper  and  I  ran  and  jumped  behind 
and  panted,  so  furious  was  the  pace 
that  Mullen  set.  His  fists  were  clenched, 
his  jaws  locked,  his  eyes  gleaming. 
He  looked  gigantic,  as  he  topped  a  ridge 
ahead  of  us,  and  loomed  for  a  second 
against  the  moonlit  sky. 

"  Hold  up,"  he  breathed,  as  we  neared 
the  dump  of  the  'Son's  Own' ;  "  go  easy." 

Cautiously  we  went,  grasping  the 
cold  butts  of  six  revolvers  as  we  walked. 

"  What's  that  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Wagon  —  a  spring  wagon  ;  they 
must  hev  fetched  a  hull  lot  of  grub,  er 
ammunition,  ersumthin',"  Mullen  whis- 
pered. 

It  was  so.  A  light  wagon  was  just 
below  the  dump,  and  boxes  were  in  it. 

"  What's  —  the — plan — of — the—  cam- 
paign ? "  Harper  asked. 

"  Jump  right  in.  Don't  wait  fer 
nuthin'  !  Break  their  heads  !  Smash 
their  jaws !  Shoot  'em  full  of  holes ! 
Come  on  !  "  Mullen  moved  forward 
again.  Not  a  sound  did  we  hear  as  we 
tip-toed  along  to  the  heavy  door  of  the 
mine. 

"  They've  found  the  stuff,  sure,"  Lul- 
laby said  hoarsely  in  my  ear,  starting 
in.  I  think  that  Harper  would  have 
agreed  with  me  on  a  plan  to  await  the 
outcoming  of  the  mine-jumpers,  but 
Mullen  was  in  command  and  left  us  no 
alternative  but  to  follow  his  lead. 

Like  a  trio  of  Indians  we  went,  feel- 
ing our  way  along  the  rocky  sides  and 
peering  ahead  into  the  darkness.  Present- 
ly shone  a  gleam  of  light,  and  when  we 
came  at  last  around  the  turn,  the  sight 
that  met  our  gaze  made  Mullen  wild. 
There  on  the  floor,  crouched  in  a  bunch 
about  their  candle  and  hovering  closely 
over  the  pile  of  gold  in  the  recess,  four 
men  were  on  their  knees.  How  weird 
they  seemed  to  me,  blending  with  their 
giant  shadows  that  moved  so  blackly 
along  the  pick-scarred  rock  ! 

"  Hands  up,  every  one  of  yeh !  " 
shouted  Mullen. 

With  a  start,  the  men  turned  four 
white  faces — fiendish,  sordid  faces — and 
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blinked  and  scowled  as  their  eyes  tried 
to  penetrate  the  darkness  that  enveloped 
us.  All  four  could  we  have  killed  with- 
out a  warning,  as  they  hovered  about 
the  gold,  but  none  of  us  had  hearts  for 
such  cold-bloodedness.  On  the  instant, 
the  sharpest  one  of  the  robbers  blew 
out  the  candle.  A  blanket  of  darkness 
settled  upon  the  scene. 

Then  was  a  rush  and  the  sound  of 
struggling  ;  we  had  evidently  surprised 
them.  Harper  alone  remembered  to 
use  a  gun  before  one  of  our  own  party 
should  get  to  the  front  and  in  range  of 
the  bullet ;  and  the  roar  of  the  detona- 
tion smote  on  the  ears  of  us,  jarringly. 
Mullen,  ferocious  and  tiger-like,  had 
bounded  forward,  there  to  clash  with  a 
burly  Irish  ruffian,  more  huge  than 
himself.  As  the  train  of  fire  from 
Harper's  pistol  died  on  the  air,  I  felt 
myself  hurled  against  the  wall,  over- 
thrown and  trampled  on,  by  some  one 
who  fled  along  the  tunnel  to  escape. 
Then  went  another  over  me,  to  be  grap- 
pled for  a  second  by  Harper  ;  then  the 
sounds  of  his  footsteps  quickly  died 
away,  and  the  second  bullet  that 
leapt  from  the  teamster's  revolver  flat- 
tened harmlessly  against  the  wall,  to 
rattle  down  a  pound  of  splintered  rock. 

Now  came  the  sounds  of  scuffling  and 
of  labored  breathing  where  Mullen  and 
the  Irishman  were  battling.  We  could 
hear  them  crunching  the  fragments  of 
stone  beneath  their  heels,  tearing  each 
other's  clothing  in  their  fierce  embrace. 
Like  the  writhing  and  twisting  of 
dragons  in  mortal  combat  did  it  seem 
in  that  awful  darkness.  And  not  a 
move  did  we  make  to  help  our  friend, 
for  very  fear  of  smiting  the  wrong  man 
in  our  blindness. 

But  little  need  had  Mullen  for  aid. 
Whatever  he  did  I  know  not,  only  this, 
that  I  heard  the  lung-sound  of  some 
fearful  effort  that  he  made  ;  heard  an 
agonized  shriek,  and  then  the  striking, 
as  if  of  a  head  and  heels,  whirled  furi- 
ously around  against  the  sides  of  the 
place — after  which  a  dreadful  blow  of 
something  ponderous  on  the  adamantine 
floor,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  a 
single  combatant. 

"  Lull !  "  I  cried  in  dismay. 

"  All  —  right  —  Dudley.  Strike  a— 
match,"  the  great,  big  fellow  answered 
between  his  breaths. 

Why  this  had  not  occurred  to  me  or 
to  Harper  before,  we  never  knew.  When 


the  piece  of  candle  glowed  again,  Lul- 
laby was  leaning  against  the  tunnel- 
wall.  On  the  floor  was  the  listless, 
heaped-up  form  of  the  Irishman,  seem- 
ingly boneless  and  inert.  At  a  little 
distance  lay  a  stretched-out  object — an- 
other man,  fetched  to  the  earth  by  the 
shot  that  Harper  had  fared.  Making  a 
hasty  examination,  we  discovered  that 
both  men  breathed.  He  that  was  shot 
had  a  bloody  wound  to  the  left  of  the 
forehead  ;  the  jaw  of  the  Irish  robber 
fell  weakly  down,  palpably  broken, 
while  his  attitude  betokened  a  crushed 
and  bruised  condition  from  head  to 
feet. 

"  We've  got  to  git  the  varmints  down 
to  Porphyry,  an'  no  foolin',"  said  Lul- 
laby, still  weak,  and  laboring  to  satisfy 
the  demands'  of  his  lungs  for  air.  He 
bent  as  tenderly  over  his  now  pros- 
trate antagonist,  as  if  the  Irishman  had 
been  the  wounded  coyote.  Then  he 
went  to  look  at  the  other  robber,  brush- 
ing the  matted  hair  from  the  face  and 
holding  the  candle  close  in  his  scrutiny. 

"By  j aggers  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "if  it 
ain't  Sneakin'  Robbins,  as  helped  pore 
Billy  to  dig  this  very  tunnel !  " 

We  hastened  to  see,  and  readily  recog- 
nized the  man  beneath  his  mask  of 
blood.  Robbins  it  was,  the  very  same 
that  Billy  had  been  obliged  to  discharge 
for  a  dozen  thefts  and  treacheries. 

"  Lend  a  hand,"  said  Mullen,  "  an*  git 
'em  out." 

Harper  had  stood  there  dazed  and 
silent,  his  startled  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
man  whom  his  bullet  had  met.  Pull- 
ing himself  together  he  assisted  Lullaby 
and  me  to  carry  the  limber  giant  to  the 
door.  Then  we  brought  out  "  Sneak- 
ing "  Robbins. 

Not  a  sign  of  the  two  who  had  fled 
did  we  see  ;  not  a  sound  was  in  the  air 
of  that  splendid  night,  as  we  came  from 
the  depths  of  gloom.  Constructing 
a  rude  litter  of  the  boards  that  lay 
within  and  about  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  we  placed  the  two  unconscious 
men  upon  it  and  slowly  carried  them 
down  the  hill  to  Porphyry. 

"  Lull,"  said  I  in  alarm,  as  we  went, 
"  the  gold  is  all  lying  loose  in  the  drift, 
and  you  didn't  even  lock  the  door  !  " 

"Don't  make  no  odds,"  he  answered 
huskily;  "  men's  lives  is  more  important 
'en  gold  any  day,  an'  besides,  the  lock 
was  busted.  I  guess  the  stuff'll  be 
safe  for  a  while  anyhow."     Then,  after 
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thinking,  he  continued :  "  You  an' 
Harp  kin  go  back  up  with  the  buckboard 
as  soon's  we  git  these  yere  critters  fixed, 
an'  clean  up  the  pocket  and  bring  pore 
Hallie  home." 

The  jail  at  Porphyry  was  simply  an 
old-time  warehouse,  converted  to  meet 
the  criminal  requirements  of  the  county. 
This  time  it  became  an  impromptu  hos- 
pital. Mullen  secured  the  services  of 
Dr.  Eddy  and  Mother  Jones,  for  the 
big-hearted  fellow  was   now  all   solici- 


"  Well,  Robbins,  yeh  got  into  dirty 
business  at  last,  hey?"  said  Lullaby, 
when  the  wounded  man  looked  up  and 
wondered  where  he  was,  "  an'  yeh  nearly 
petered  out  along  of  it." 

The  man  was  dazed.  After  a  time, 
when  the  outcome  of  the  claim- jumping 
had  dawned  upon  his  intellect,  he  cried 
weakly.  He  believed  himself  at  the 
fearsome  edge  of  death.  Deploring  the 
day  that  ever  had  given  him  birth,  he 
confessed   to  a   fiendish  plot   that   had 
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tude  to  nurse  the  good-for-nothing  vil- 
lains back  to  life. 

Sneaking  Robbins  came  around  with 
little  trouble.  The  bullet  had  stunned 
him,  but  only  a  flesh-wound  had  it 
plowed  along  his  skull.  The  other 
man,  however,  remained  stubbornly  un- 
responsive to  every  sort  of  stimulant. 
Besides  the  broken  jaw,  that  Lullaby 
had  literally  twisted  till  it  snapped,  the 
fellow  had  an  ugly  fracture  at  the  an- 
kle and  three  of  his  ribs  were  badly 
crushed. 


been  contrived  by  Half-ear  Charley  and 
himself.  To  this  we  listened,  there,  in 
awe  and  anger. 

Billy  Mason,  he  said,  had  been  a  judge 
of  some  sort  or  other,  at  Bullion  Hill, 
long  before  he  came  to  Porphyry.  Dur- 
ing the  short  time  that  he  had  sat  on 
the  bench — which  was  nearly  all  of  the 
brief  and  rocket-like  existence  of  the 
camp — this  same  gambler,  "  Half-ear 
Charley,"  then  the  possessor  of  some 
other  equally  euphonious  sobriquet,  had 
come  before    him,  charged   with   man- 
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slaughter.  Billy,  with  rigorous  notions 
of  justice,  sent  the  fellow  to  prison  to 
serve  a  ten-years'  sentence.  Disguised, 
and  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
wreaking  revenge,  the  pardoned  gam- 
bler had  recently  come  to  Porphyry, 
where  he  met  the  relater  Robbins.  The 
latter  had  been  on  the  verge  of  wealth 
when  Billy  discharged  him,  for  in  help- 
ing to  drive  the  tunnel  of  the  "-Son's 
Own,"  he  had  broken  the  wall  to  a 
pocket  of  gold,  which  then  he  had  cov- 
ered, intending  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret  and  to  rob  the  mine  on  the  first 
possible  occasion.  On  the  night  that 
Billy  let  him  go,  he  formed  a  plan  with 
the.  gambler. 

Billy  was  to  die  as  the  first  part  of  the 
plot  of  Half-ear  Charley's  revenge  ;  the 
gold  was  then  to  be  taken.  In  order  to 
rob  the  pocket  thoroughly,  the  schemers 
decided  to  jump  the  claim.  Pretending 
to  hold  it  a  few  days  they  could  make  a 
clean-up,  and  then  decamp  in  the  night. 
Grub,  rifles,  and  ammunition  would  be 
essential,  for  a  siege  would  be  sure  to 
result. 

The  gambler  undertook  to  "do  for" 
Billy  without  the  aid  of  Robbins.  To 
this  end  he  procured  the  services  of  one 
Hank  Bemmer,  a  tall,  lank  individual, 
who  dressed  himself  as  a  woman,  and 
made  a  purposely  misleading  play  before 
Mullen  at  the  latter's  mine,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  "  Son's  Own."  When  he 
found  little  Billy  he  stunned  him  with  a 
bludgeon,  after  which  he  got  him  away 
in  a  wagon  provided  by  the  gambler. 

Later,  this  Bemmer  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mullen,  still  further  leading  him  to  be- 
lieve that  another  wife  of  the  missing 
man  had  claimed  her  rights.  The  gam- 
bler had  learned,  long  before,  in  Bull- 
ion Hill,  that  Billy  was  a  widower. 
The  rest  of  the  murderous  part  of  the 
plot  was,  that  once  the  wagon  was 
come  to  the  Big  Muddy  River,  Billy 
should  be  hit  in  the  head  and  thrown  in. 

As  far  as  Billy  was  concerned  the 
diabolical  scheme  was  performed  with- 
out a  hitch.  When,  however,  Bemmer 
and  Half-eared  Charley  returned  to  join 
with  Robbins,  who  alone  knew  where 
in  the  tunnel  the  gold  was  awaiting  a 
pick,  the  "  Sneak  "  had  been  landed  in 
the  Red  Town  jail  on  an  old  charge  of 
larceny.  Thus  for  many  months  had 
the  robbers'  designs  been  delayed,  but 
their  time  had  arrived  that  day.  They 
had  taken    Pat  Hooligan  into  the  ring 


because  of  his  daring  and  fighting  pro- 
clivities, and  thus  was  explained  the 
meeting  at  the  Cold  Spring  summit. 
The  rest  of  the  tale  we  knew. 

"  An'  yeh  mean  to  say  that  there 
weren't  no  or'nary  woman  at  all,  but  jist 
a  galoot  of  a  man  fixed  up,  an'  he  tuk 
pore  little  Billy  off  and  done  fur  'im  ?" 

Mullen's  voice  was  shaking  with  emo- 
tion, as  he  asked  the  question,  at  the  end 
of  the  wandering  story. 

"  Yep — oh,  Lord  forgive  me  I"  said 
the  wretched  Robbins. 

Lullaby  groaned,  and  all  of  us  turned 
away.  "  Go  up  to  the  claim,  boys  ;  leave 
me  here/'  the  big  fellow  said  to  us,  and 
turned  him  sadly  to  where  the  wounded 
Hooligan  was  slowly  coming  back  to  his 
miserable  life. 

In  silence  went  the  teamster  and  my- 
self. Up  the  hill  strode  "Reaching  Bess," 
with  the  buckboard,  past  the  deserted 
cabin  where  Billy  and  Mrs.  Billy  and 
little  Miss  Billy  had  lived,  to  the  Son's. 
Own  claim  beyond. 

"Fetch — the — other — sacks — and — the 
— shovel — Dudley,"  said  Harper,  for  I 
was  in  an  absent  mood,  and  knew  not 
what  I  did.  With  an  effort  I  collected 
my  scattered  faculties  and  followed  far 
into  the  depths  of  the  fateful  tunnel. 

We  came  to  the  recess  near  the  scene 
of  the  shooting  and  fighting.  There  we 
looked  about  us  in  dumb  despair  and 
wonder ! 

The  gold  was  gone  !  The  place  had 
been  robbed  in  our  absence  ! 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THREE  CURRENTS  OF  LOVE. 

Not  the  sheriff  with  a  deputy  and 
not  the  members  of  the  group  that 
occupied  the  cabin,  including  the  lame 
coyote,  could  discover  the  whereabouts, 
of  Half-ear  Charley  and  long  Hank 
Bemmer,  who  now  became  known  as 
"The  Or'nary  Female  Man."  They 
had  vanished  utterly,  and  stubbornly 
refused  to  associate  with  Sneaking  Rob- 
bins and  Pat  Hooligan,  who  flourished 
in  the  county  jail. 

"  Ye  couldn't  anticerpate  holdink  the 
whole  shebang,"  said  Cooky,  "and  them 
as  ye  got  are  a  lively  part,  as  the  man 
said  when  he  carried  off  the  wiggling 
tail  that  was  broke  from  a  spotted  lizard 
he  grabbed  on  a  rock." 

"  No,"  said  Harper,  "  and — we — could- 
n't—  expect — to — save — the — gold — and. 
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— Hallie — too.  Double-action — luck — 
like — that — is — rare." 

Lullaby  hung-  his  head,  and  accused 
himself  of  woeful  neglect  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  "  Son's  Own."  His  only 
comfort  seemed  to  be  had  in  his  talks 
with  the  never-confident  coyote. 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  Hallie  ? "  I 
asked  one  day.  We  were  quite  alone, 
for  even  the  cook  was  away. 

"  I  uster  have  a  little  brother  named 
Hal,"  the  dear  old  fellow  replied,  "  an' 
he  died." 

"That  was  too  bad,"  seemed  to  be 
about  all  I  could  say  ;  but  I  added  after 
a  moment :  "  Have  you  always  been 
alone,  Lull  ? " 

"Yep  ;  I  jest  hev,  Dudley.  Some  men 
hev  got  more  sense,  but  I  never  hed  a 
fair  share  of  brains,  nohow." 

"Oh,  you  have,  too — I  know  better. 
Besides,  you're  not  an  old  man  yet." 

"  Think  not,  Dudley  ;  do  yeh  really 
think  not  ?" 

"Of  course,  I  think  not !  "  I  rejoined. 

"  But  I'm  sich  a  homely  duck — yer 
bound  to  own  up  I'm  a  regular  homely 
duck."  He  brushed  his  hair  back  a 
little  and  smoothed  his  beard.  "  Now, 
ain't  I  ? " 

"  No,  you  are  not,  Lull  ;  you've  got  a 
good,  a  splendid  face."  This  was  said 
in  genuine  spontaneity. 

"  Hey,  Dud,  you  clare  out !  "  said  he, 
looking  as  pleased  as  a  pet  sheep  with 
a  blue  ribbon  on  its  neck. 

"  It's  so,  all  the  same." 

He  dredged  in  the  depths  of  his  pocket 
and  fetched  up  his  knife,  after  which  he 
whittled  a  little  and  clicked  the  blade 
open  and  half-shut  a  great  many  times, 
in  silence. 

"  Widdies  sometimes  merries  again, 
don't  they,  hey,  Dudley  ? "  he  remarked, 
with  crudely  simulated  indifference, 
"that  is,  providin'." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied,  never  inquiring 
at  all  which  particular  provision  he 
meant ;  "it's  quite  a  common  thing." 

"Heigho!  gettin'  sleepy,  Dudley."  He 
humbugged  a  yawn  and  a  stretch. 
"  Don't  s'pose  yeh  know  how  long  they 
— a  widdy  waits,  after — after  a  husband 
gits — gits  killed  by  a  blast,  f  er  instance, 
before  she — you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  depends  ;  some  wait  a  year, 
some  two,  some  five." 

"  Year's  long  enough,  is  it,  Dudley  ? — 
No,  now,  'taint ;  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.    You  see,  sometimes  they 


ought  to  be  protected  and  haven't  any 
business  to  be  without  another  man. 
Now,  there  is  Mrs.  Mason " 

"  Who's  talkin'  about  Mrs.  Mason  ?  I 
ain't,  an'  I  don't  see  what  you — by  jag- 
gers — come  to  think  of  it,  I'm  fergittin' 
sumthin' — I've  got  to  go  to  the  mine  ;" 
and  jerking  his  hat  on  with  both  his 
hands,  until  I  momentarily  expected  to 
see  his  head  come  through  the  crown 
and  the  whole  thing  occupy  a  collar's 
place,  he  strode  through  the  door  and 
was  gone. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  said  I,  and  thinking 
much  on  the  various  events  of  the  time 
I  went  out  and  down  the  hill  to  the 
home  of  Mother  Jones,  where  Mrs. 
Mason  was,  with  little  Silverella. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  out  in  her  garden, 
where  the  blooms  were  as  thick  as  stars 
in  the  Milky  Way.  "  You,  is  it,  Dudley  ? " 
she  said.  "  You'll  find  the  folks  inside, 
a-playin'.  It's  a  weepin'  mistake  on  such 
a  sun-brown  day.  Them  roses  are  hand- 
some." 

Silverella  and  Mrs.  Billy  were  romp- 
ing on  the  floor.  "  Mrs.  Mason,"  said  I, 
after  a  time,  "  Lullaby  is  getting  as  blue 
as  a  bottle  about  the  robbery  of  the 
'  Son's  Own.'  He  blames  himself  for  the 
whole  thing,  and  none  of  us  can  cheer 
him  up  a  bit.  And  it  doesn't  help  mat- 
ters for  us  to  tell  him  that  it  wasn't  his 
fault.  Do  you  think  you  might — per- 
haps  " 

"  Why,  bless  his  good,  big  heart,  of 
course  I'll  try  to  make  him  see  it  as  it 
is."  She  looked  as  pretty  as  a  prim- 
rose, but  a  little  concerned.  "  Why, 
baby  and  I  owe  him  everything.  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done — I  am 
really  ashamed  that  he  has  taken  the 
burden  so.  To  think  of  his  risking  his 
life,  and  working  the  mine,  and  doing 
so  much  !  " 

"And  that  isn't  all,"  I  blurted,  think- 
ing of  the  way  he  had  salted  the  claim 
when  first  he  started  to  work  in  it,  by 
taking  the  pay  dirt  from  his  own  neg- 
lected tunnel.     But  I  checked  myself. 

"  Oh,  gracious  !  Is  there  more  that  I 
haven't  heard  ? "  Even  the  baby  paused 
to  look — so  anxious  was  the  voice. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  nothing.  I  was  just 
thinking  of — of  Billy." 

The  little  woman  let  a  tear  complete 
its  course  adown  her  face  without  at- 
tempting to  hide  it  at  all.  "  Mr.  Mullen 
is  very  dear  to  baby  and  me,"  she  said. 

Before  I  came  away  I  knew  that  she 
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would  set  the  mind  of  Lullaby  at  rest. 
The  possible  effect  upon  his  heart  was  a 
matter  altogether  for  his  own  regula- 
tion. I  mentally  clapped  myself  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades  and  winked 
prodigiously  at  what  I  deemed  my  clev- 
erness in  furthering  his  cause.  What 
.subsequently  came  to  pass  between 
them  will  never  be  known,  but  this  was 
plain,  that  Lullaby  Mullen  had  a  look 
-of  hope  and  joy  upon  his  countenance 
that  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  before. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Billy  saw  a  deal  more  of 
his  happy  face  than  did  his  partners  of 
the  cabin. 

About  this  time  events  processioned 
rapidly.  Mullen  and  Halberd  Jimmy 
were  daily  watching  for  a  sign  of  the 
robber-gambler  and  his  pal.  Halberd, 
with  a  sense  of  shame  upon  him  that  he 
had  not  helped  in  the  fight  at  the  "  Son's 
Own,"  abandoned  his  mine  to  buckle  on 
his  sword  and  revolver  and  "  fare  him 
forth  "  to  the  hills  at  every  rumor  of  the 
enemy's  presence. 

"  By  my  halidom  !  "  he  used  to  say, 
looking  fierce  and  intense,  "  twice  armed 
is  he  that  fights  for  innocence  abused  !  " 

On  one  of  these  days  it  was  that  Mul- 
len's mine  was  closed  for  ever.  It  was 
morning  and  he  was  gone  out,  some- 
where in  the  mountains,  on  a  hunt  -for 
robbers.  With  the  coming  of  a  thunder- 
storm of  marvelous  suddenness  and 
vigor,  I  went  to  the  "  Lone  Pine  "  claim 
to  care  for  the  tools. 

As  I  issued  forth  from  the  mine  the 
heavens  seemed  to  crack  ;  a  bolt  of 
lightning  struck  the  hill  ;  the  earth 
heaved  and  trembled,  and  then,  without 
a  warning — as  I  stood  in  the  tunnel's 
mouth — the  rain-soaked  earth  gave  way 
and  caved,  with  a  rumbling,  muffled 
sound  that  was  ominous  to  hear. 

I  jumped  to  save  myself,  and  nearly 
did  so  ;  but  the  edge  of  the  tidal  wave 
of  earth  and  rock  tripped  up  my  feet,  and 
a  boulder  broke  an  arm  and  pinioned 
me  to  the  dump.  Something  also  hap- 
pened to  the  inner  organism  of  my  chest, 
under  the  weight  of  the  rock,  but  it 
little  mattered  for  my  senses  were  gone. 

Lullaby,  it  was,  of  course,  who  fetched 
me  home  in  his  arms,  at  night. 

With  returning  consciousness  I  heard 
and  comprehended  all  that  transpired  in 
the  cabin,  and  yet  could  make  no  sound 
and  hardly  a  movement.  It  was  late  on 
the  following  morning,  and  a  kettle  sang 
a  song  to  the  embers  of  the  fire.     Mul- 


len, Taulen  and  Cooky  were  away,  the 
former  couple  on  an  important  "  scent," 
the  latter  individual  on  a  weekly  visit  to 
Porphyry.  Mrs.  Jones  had  gone  to  her 
home  for  another  liniment.  Harper, 
the  ever  kind  of  heart,  had  remained  at 
home,  and  now  he  sat  with  Mrs.  Billy, 
who  had  come  to  make  a  baby  of  a  fel- 
low in  a  bunk, — and  a  fellow  couldn't 
help  but  hear.  After  a  silence  Mrs. 
Mason  said  : 

"  Isn't  your  whole  name  Harper  Wil- 
son Everett  ? " 

"  Who  told  you  that  ? "  the  teamster 
demanded.  I  never  before  heard  him 
speak  so  rapidly. 

"  I  knew  it  in  Connecticut,"  she  an- 
swered simply. 

"  You  knew — you  have  been  there  ? " 

"  I  was  raised  there." 

He  regarded  her  in  surprise  and  si- 
lence. "  But  how  do  you  happen  to 
know — nry  name  ?  " 

"  I  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Nellie 
Millett.  Oh, '  Mr.  Everett,  you  never 
knew  what  a  great  mistake  was  made — 
or  how  truly  she  cared  for  you — how 
true  she  was — or  how  she  waited — and 
is  waiting  yet." 

He  was  on  his  feet  and  was  glaring  at 
timid  Mrs.  Billy  in  a  frenzy  that  was  not 
at  all  assuring  or  comfortable  to  see. 
He  seemed  to  choke  a  little. 

"  You  were  Nellie's — she  told  you — it 
was  not  her  fault — she  is " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  cried  and  cried  with 
her — oh,  she  loved  you  so  ! — you  never 
gave  her  a  chance  to  explain.  She 
couldn't  even  write — no  one  knew  where 
you  had  gone — and  you  never  knew  that 
Edward  Hobart  was  her  brother — I 
mean  her  half-brother.     You " 

"  Hobart  her — oh  !  I  never  knew  it — 
I  always  thought —  Oh,  Nellie  ! — I  have 
been  a  brute  !  She  will  never  forgive 
me  !  "  He  sank  at  the  table  and  hid  his 
face. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  feel 
like  that — it  isn't  too  late — she  is  wait- 
ing for  you  still — you  can  go  to  her," 
said  the  little  woman,  in  an  agitated 
manner. 

"  No — I  am  nothing  now — a  rough, 
uncouth  teamster.  What  do  I  know  of 
the  world,  society,  or  anything,  to-day  ? 
She  could  never  love  me  again."  Yet 
in  his  voice  was  still  an  inflection  that 
beseeched  his  hearer  to  contradict  his 
verdict. 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  say  it !     Of  course 
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you  will  go.  She  loves  you — she  tells 
me  so  in  every  letter  she  sends.  She 
will  love  you  always.  You  are  not  un- 
couth— the  men  here  feel  that  you  have 
been " 

"  Oh,  don't ! — please  don't — old  Yale, 
dear  old  Yale — I  beg  of  you  that  the 
boys  shall  never  hear  a  word  of  that." 

"  If  you  will  promise  to  go  to  Nellie, 
I  will  promise  to  keep  it  secret,"  she 
said,  with  a  woman's  ready  strategy. 

"I'll — have  to  think — my  head  is  like 
a  hot  box  on  a  down  grade — you — you 
don't  know  what  you  have  done  !  "     He 


and  clumps  of  granite  boulders.  Lul- 
laby and  Taulen  wound  about  the  sides 
of  the  hills  in  a  slow  and  guarded  man- 
ner, inspecting  the  ground  and  the 
places  ahead  with  the  greatest  care.  At 
length,  at  a  peak  where  the  great  round 
pieces  of  granite  were  of  cabin  size,  the 
two  men  separated  for  a  moment,  each 
to  go  his  way  around  the  eminence. 

When  a  half  of  his  distance  was  fin- 
ished, and  he  was  therefore  divided 
from  Taulen  by  the  whole  hill,  Mullen, 
who  had  silently  leaped  upon  an  enor- 
mous rock,  came  upon  a  very  unexpect- 
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took  her  hand,  kissed  it  with  a  humble, 
courteous  air,  and  fled. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  watched 
him  as  he  swung  rapidly  away  and  up 
the  hill.  She  cried  in  a  plaintive  way  ; 
and,  sobbing  softly,  she  resumed  her 
seat  at  the  table  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  tiny  handkerchief. 

CHAPTER  X. 

BY    THE    HALBERD    OF    JIMMY. 

The  "  scent "  of  the  robbers  was  a 
dim,  uncertain  thing  that  led  from 
ridge  to  gully  and  back  again  to  peaks 


ed  sight.  A  man,  bent  over,  was  dig- 
ging in  the  sand  with  a  cut-off  shoveL 
As  Mullen  strode  across  the  rock  the 
delver  turned  ;  it  was  Half-ear  Charley! 

"  At  last  !  "  said  Lullaby,  in  a  low, 
awful  voice,  and  he  leaped  from  his 
pedestal,  looking  monstrous  as  a  genie 
as  he  came  through  the  air. 

But  the  gambler  was  as  quick  as  a 
thought.  Whirling  with  his  shovel,  he 
struck  with  all  the  power  and  hate  that 
long  had  raged  in  his  body.  The  hand 
that  Mullen  threw  to  guard,  received, 
in  part,  the  force  of  the  blow  and  turned 
the  weapon.     It  thudded   hard  against 
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his  ribs,  but  striking  flat  did  little  harm. 
In  a  second  the  two  had  clinched. 

The  ground  gave  way  beneath  their 
feet;  the  sage  brush  and  the  rocks  about 
made  the  place  too  narrow  for  their 
struggles,  and  the  slope  of  the  hill  near- 
ly threw  them  as  they  trampled  back 
and  forth.  The  giant  thews  of  Mullen 
swelled  with  strength  and  anger,  but 
the  cunning  and  wiriness  of  the  gambler 
were  as  deadly  as  that  of  a  panther. 
Throwing  a  hand  about  the  waist  of 
his  adversary,  the  robber  drew  the 
pistol  there  supported,  from  the  belt. 
But  the  gripping  fingers  on  Mullen's 
hand,  sinking  in  the  flesh  of  the  treach- 
erous arm,  made  the  hand  relax  its  hold 
and  the  man  to  cry  in  agony.  The  pistol 
was  trampled  and  ground  into  the  sand. 

Suddenly  now  appeared  the  form  of 
long  Hank  Bemmer,  who  before  had 
been  further  down  the  hill  with  a  pair 
of  horses. 

"  Knife  him,  quick  !  "  said  Charley,  in 
a  smothered  voice. 

But  the  villain  preferred  his  revolver. 
He  drew  it  and  prepared  to  shoot.  Mul- 
len whirled  his  foe  about  and  used  him 
as  a  target,  backing  him  furiously 
against  the  man  so  rapidly  that  the  lat- 
ter fell.  A  second  later  both  the  robbers 
were  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Lullaby 
and  rolling  on  the  ground. 

Over  and  over  went  the  trio,  the 
gambler  writhing  like  a  cat,  Bemmer 
buckling  like  a  jack-knife,  Mullen  hug- 
ging both  as  a  bear  might  hug  its  cubs. 
Not  a  chance  as  yet  had  the  big  fellow 
had  to  use  his  mighty  strength.  Scram- 
bling in  the  melee  Bemmer  loosened  an 
arm  and  drew  his  knife.  As  Mullen 
reached  to  grasp  the  hand  so  armed, 
the  gambler  fastened  a  claw  like  an 
eagle's  talons  on  the  miner's  throat. 
Stabbing  and  strangulation  threatened 
at  once  ;  but  the  latter  it  was  that  raised 
the  greater  ire.  Releasing  Bemmer  for 
an  instant,  Mullen  grabbed  the  clutch- 
ing and  choking  hand  of  the  gambler 
and  wrenched  it  loose.  Up  went  the 
knife  of  Bemmer — but  it  never  fell. 

"  By  my  halberd  !  "  shrieked  a  shrill 
and  piercing  voice.  The  sword  of  Jimmy 
Taulen  smote  a  pair  of  fingers  from  the 
upraised  hand,  and  dashed  the  knife  far 
down  the  hill.  In  a  second  Lullaby  and 
the  gambler  were  free  of  Bemmer,  who 
was  up  and  attempting  to  close  with 
Taulen.  Failing  in  his  effort  he  snatched 
the  cut-off  shovel,  and  with  it  made  an 


ugly  gash  in  the  shoulder  of  the  smaller 
man.  Halberd,  however,  was  a  demon. 
with  his  weapon.  Slashing  about  with 
all  the  wild  abandon  and  delirium  of 
an  amateur  swordsman,  he  hacked  and 
jabbed  his  foe  in  a  score  of  places, 
winning  a  bloody  victory  at  last,  but 
not  until  of  cuts  and  bruises  he  had  a 
dozen  and  his  blade  was  broken  squarely 
off  at  the  middle. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  gambler  was 
threshing  about  in  a  paroxysm  of  ex- 
cited action,  digging  and  scratching  at 
the  eyes  of  the  miner,  and  kicking  with 
his  feet  with  an  almost  superhuman 
activity.  As  he  twisted  on  the  earth  he 
lifted  a  rock  with  which  to  dash  out 
Mullen's  brains.  The  latter,  now  fear- 
fully enraged,  saw  a  chance  for  which 
he  long  had  waited.  Dropping  a  hand 
like  a  set  of  iron  hooks  on  the  leg  of  the 
villain,  and  fastening  the  other  in  the 
clothing  on  the  shoulder,  the  miner 
arose  like  a  Hercules.  He  hoisted  the 
man  up  over  his  head,  took  a  step  for- 
ward and  hurled  the  flopping,  gyrating 
form  through  the  air  with  all  his  might. 

Down  the  hill  and  fifteen  feet  away 
the  gambler  struck,  headforemost,  on  a 
rock.  The  body  doubled,  rolled  to  earth 
and  moved  no  more. 

An  hour  afterward  the  horses  that 
the  robbers  had  brought  were  on  the 
trail  to  Porphyry.  Two  covered  forms 
and  the  sacks  of  gold  that  were  hidden 
where  the  gambler  had  been  digging, 
were  across  the  saddles. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A    SURPRISE    PARTY. 

"An  arm  in  a  sling  is  uncalculate 
better'n  a  head  in  a  hospital, '  as  the  man 
said,'"  Cooky  assured  me,  and  I  really 
got  no  little  comfort  out  of  his  crude 
philosophy.  He  was  "fixin'  me  up  a  bit  " 
and  changing  the  "  sling,"  for  all  were 
going  for  the  evening  to  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Billy  and  little  Sil- 
verella. 

"  It  isn't  to  be  a  party,"  Mrs.  Mason 
had  explained;  "  just  a  kind  of  farewell 
meeting,  where  all  of  us  can  be  together 
once  before  Mr.  Wilson  starts  for  the 
East."  And  then  she  had  added,  wist- 
fully, "  We  seem  to  have  become  so 
friendly,  all  of  us,  in  the  last  few  months." 

Farewell  to  Harper  it  was  to  be,  in- 
deed, for  his  drawling  announcement 
had   been   made,  and   received   with   a 
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show  of  unconcern  that  not  one  of  the 
group  really  felt. 

A  quiet  time  we  had  for  the  most  of 
that  night.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
songs  of  the  crickets  and  other  perform- 
ers in  the  orchestra  of  tiny  people  had 
minor  strains  of  sadness  and  of  lone- 
someness  beneath  their  apparent  cheer. 
Lullaby,  however,  was  radiant  ;  Taulen 
was  only  a  trifle  fierce  and  scarred,  and 
Mrs.  Billy  was  beautiful  and  brave. 

When  the  evening  was  quite  advanced, 
Mrs.  Mason  handed  to  Harper  the  concer- 
tina that  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
bring,  and  asked  him  to  sing  a  song — a 
good-bye  song.  He  fingered  the  buttons 
in  a  dreamy  mood,  letting  forth  sug- 
gestions of  a  melody  far  away.  It  gradu- 
ally drew  nearer,  and  yet  more  near,  as 
if  the  past  itself  approached,  or  a  dream 
came  slowly  from  a  realm  unknown. 
As  it  came,  seemingly,  within  "  speaking 
distance,"  Harper's  voice  ebbed  forth, 
floating  as  a  zephyr  floats  ;  and  the  tune 
was  in  harmony  with  the  sad-sweet  songs 
of  the  crickets  : 

"  Ah,  good-bye  !     How  often  said 
When  the  heart  would  whisper  '  Stay  '  ; 
Ah,  so  often  said  in  lightness, 
When  the  heart  is  weary,  heavy 
And  the  soul  of  Hope  is  dead. 
'Tis  the  saddest,  sweetest  sigh 
When  we  whisper  love's  '  Good-bye.' 

"  Ah,  good-bye,  to  those  we  love, 
On  whatever  brink  we  part, 
Better  said  for  good  and  ever, 
While  our  friendship's  still  enduring 
Than  with  coldness  in  the  heart 
'Tis  the  saddest,  sweetest  sigh 
When  we  whisper  love's  '  Good-bye.' 

"  Ah,  good-bye  ;  though  sad  its  strain, 
Did  we  never  feel  its  pain, 
Who  could  know  the  joy  of  meeting 
Love  or  Hope  again  returning 
Through  the  waning  years  of  time  ? 
'Tis  the  saddest,  sweetest  sigh 
When  we  whisper  love's  '  Good-bye.'  " 

The  music  faded,  faded,  and  was  gone, 
as  if  the  past  retraced  its  way.  And  the 
words  of  the  song  left  echoes  of  a  sob  on 
the  air.  Such  a  silence  ensued  that  every- 
one was  pained.  Mrs.  Billy  arose  at  last 
to  fix  a  tidy  on  a  chair — and,  perhaps,  to 
hide  her  face  a  moment  ;  but  a  tear  has 
a  way  of  its  own  of  showing,  even  if  it 
be  only  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
lamp. 

While  the  "fragrance,"  as  I  feel  like 
saying,  of  the  song  was  still  about  us,  a 
step  was  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  porch. 
In  a  moment  the  door  was  opened.  There 


in  the  softened  light,  blinking  his  eyes 
and  staring  in,  to  our  utter  amazement, 

was 

Billy  Mason  ! 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    LAST    STRAW. 

A  queer,  low  cry  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Billy  broke  the  silence,  and  she  sank  to 
a  chair,  a  deathly  pallor  on  her  face.  Not 
she  alone  had  thoughts  for  the  moment 
of  a  ghostly  presence. 

"  Miriam  !  "  Billy  cried.  Jumping  to 
the  side  of  his  wife,  he  clasped  her  hands 
and  kissed  them,  fervently  and  gently, 
all  the  while  pouring  forth  a  stream  of 
soft  and  tender  assurances. 

But  the  rest  of  us — we  stood  in  wonder, 
open-mouthed,  and  dumb,  nor  seemed  to 
get  a  breath  with  which  to  do  a  thing  but 
gasp.  I  presume  this  lasted  a  second 
only. 

"  Boys,  boys,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 
said  the  marveling  man,  arising,  as  in 
dread,  and  he  looked  upon  us  with  a 
startled  air. 

Then  there  arose  a  babel  of  joy  and 
welcome  that  was  odd  to  hear,  a  loud 
confusion  out  of  which  I  cull  no  sense, 
for  what  I  said  myself  is  quite  beyond 
my  memory,  to  say  no  word  of  that 
which  all  the  rest  pronounced.  I  only 
know  that  at  last  we  four  went  home, 
leaving  Mrs.  Mason  sobbing  on  the 
breast  of  her  husband. 

As  we  walked  we  thought  of  the  story 
that  Billy  had  related  of  what  had  hap- 
pened since  the  night  that  he  disap- 
peared ;  how  a  rancher  had  dragged 
him,  senseless  and  cold,  from  the  Big 
Muddy  River ;  taken  him  home  and 
coaxed  the  waning  spark  of  life  to  glow 
again  ;  how  when  the  storm  of  fever  in 
his  brain  was  over,  he  had  been  like  a 
child  and  knew  no  past ;  then  when  the 
clouded  brain  had  cleared  at  last,  the 
way  back  home  had  been  traveled  in 
haste,  anxiety  and  doubt. 

We  were  nearly  at  the  cabin  and 
walking  silently  when  Cooky  came  for- 
ward, running,  on  his  way  to  hunt  us 
out. 

"Hey,  Lull,"  said  he,'  "hurry  yer 
boots.  Yer  coyote's  been  a-howlin'  like 
a  horn  in  the  fog  (as  the  man  said)  an' 
Vs  wobblin'  on  'is  last  legs." 

•The  lame  coyote  seemed  to  me  to  be 
pining  to  death  for  air  and  liberty.  But 
whatsoever  it  was,  Mullen  was  deeply 
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affected.  Losing"  sight  of  everything 
but  the  wild  and  yellow  eyes  and  the 
gaunt  and  shaggy  body — whereon  the 
hair  was  matted  now,  for  want  of  comb- 
ing in  the  sage  brush — old  Lullaby  sat 
down  to  give  what  comfort  he  could  to 
the  dying  animal,  and  to  pour  a  whis- 
pered tale  of  confidence  into  the  sharp, 
up-standing  ears. 

All  but  Mullen  went  to  bed.  At  the 
dawn  I  waked,  and  peering  out  through 
half-closed  eyes,  saw  the  dear  old  fellow 
seated  still  in  the  corner,  his  head  in  his 
hands,  his  gaze  directed  to  the  body  of 
the  creature  at  his  feet.  While  still  I 
watched  he  roused  himself,  stood  up, 
and  without  his  hat,  went  forth,  bear- 
ing the  dead  coyote  in  his  arms.  The 
grave  he  made  was  somewhere  on  the 
hill. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTO    THE    ARMS    OF    THE    HILLS. 

A  week  had  passed.  The  worldly 
possessions  of  Mullen  and  those  of  Har- 
per were  roped  in  bundles,  small  in  size, 
and  lay  upon  the  floor.  By  stage  and 
rail  the  teamster  was  to  hurry  to  the 
East.  His  horses  had  neighed  him  their 
last  response,  and  had  rubbed  his  shoul- 
ders with  their  loving  noses. 

On  foot  and  over  the  hills  and  dales, 
old  Lullaby  would  plod  a  weary  way — 


we  knew  not  whither.  And  he  seemed 
to  have  no  sentimental  word  of  parting 
for  anyone  that  night — the  last  that  saw 
us  all  assembled  together  in  the  cabin. 
He  merely  smiled  as  he  had  ever  done, 
and  talked  of  things  concerning  other 
people. 

At  dawn  the  blankets  in  the  bunk 
wherein  I  lay  were  gently  moved. 

"  Good-bye,  my  boy,"  said  the  voice  of 
Lullaby,  and  stooping  low  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  my  forehead.  I  raised  my 
arms  to  throw  them  about  his  neck — but 
he  was  gone.  In  a  second  the  door  had 
closed. 

"  Oh,  Harper  !  Jimmy  !  Cooky  !  "  I 
cried  as  I  tumbled  out,  "  Lull  has  gone  ! 
Lull  has  gone  !  " 

A  blush  was  creeping  slowly  down 
the  mountains  as  we  rushed  to  the  door 
and  turned  to  look  where  Mullen  climbed 
the  hill.  Already  he  was  half-way  up 
the  nearest  slope,  and  like  the  figure  of 
Atlas,  with  all  his  "  world "  upon  his 
back,  he  loomed  in  the  soft,  warm  light. 

Never  he  paused  in  his  upward  way, 
or  turned  to  look  at  Porphyry.  We 
watched  him  go  in  silence.  On  the 
ridge  at  last  he  stood,  in  a  halo  of  ro- 
seate light — tall,  erect — a  statue  of  man- 
hood. 

With  a  simple  wave  of  his  hand  he 
bid  farewell  to  everything.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  the  arms  of  the  great  eter- 
nal hills  opened  and  took  him  home  ! 
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^  MID  the  twilight  of  the  peaceful  year, 

When  vanished  summer  seemed  forever  fled, 
I  saw  upon  the  autumn  hills  appear 

A  golden  noon-tide  with  its  flame  of  red. 


'Twas  like  the  day  that  cometh  after  rain, 

And  lets  us  breathe  once  more  the  balmy  air  ; 

'Twas  like  the  love  that  wakeneth  again, 

.To  cheer  the  heart  grown  old  with  many  a  care. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 


THIS    RIGHT    GUARD?S    RUSH-' 

By  H&-FI&-V}  Co  Piers®!!?. 


THE  referee  paced  slowly  up  the 
field,  his  eyes  closely  fixed  on  the 
sward.  Upon  him,  in  turn,  were 
fixed  the  eyes  of  twenty  thousand 
eager  spectators  and  a  score  of  mud-be- 
daubed youths  in  once  white  suits. 

"Third  down,  two  yards  to  gain,"  he 
shouted,  and  the  scattered  units  of  the 
two  elevens  gathered  on  the  instant 
into  a  mass  of  heads  and  arms  and 
shoulders  that  would  presently  rend 
itself,  and  writhe  in  strange  fragments 
of  contortion. 

The  little  quarter-back  paused,  his 
hand  upon  the  huge  haunch  of  the  cen- 
ter-rush. "  Ten-eleven  -  thirty-twenty- 
iour-two-A,"  he  shrieked  in  shrill  haste, 
and  passed  the  leather  oval  back  to  the 
waiting  half-back. 

At  the  sound  of  the  last  two  syllables 
every  man  upon  the  one  side  thrilled 
with  instant  intelligence  ;  nerve,  muscle 
and  sinew  bracing  for  their  task,  as  an 
engine  quivers  when  she  feels  the  steam. 
The  faces  of  the  opposing  eleven  were 
set  in  the  grim  immovability  of  de- 
fiance ;  only  the  gleam  of  their  eyes 
showed  their  excitement. 

The  big  right  guard  set  his  teeth  a 
bit  harder  and  clenched  his  hands  even 
tighter  than  did  the  others  who  heard 
the  signal.  For  it  told  him  that  he 
must  clear  a  passage  for  the  half-back 
and  the  ball  through  a  morass  of  muscle 
and  sinew  more  tenacious  than  an  octo- 
pus, more  tractile  than  quicksand. 

Not  that  he  doubted  his  ability  to  do 


it.  Long  before  in  the  game  he  had  dis- 
covered that  his  opponent  was  not  his 
match  in  strength  or  quickness.  Once 
or  twice  he  caught  himself  wondering 
if  this  fellow  was  really  "  Bad  Man " 
Boyle,  of  whose  prowess  he  had  been  so 
often  warned.  It  was  only  in  the  glint 
of  his  hard  eyes,  gray  like  steel,  eyes  too 
old  for  a  boy,  that  Boyle  had  yet  shown 
any  disposition  that  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify his  evil  title. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  think  now. 
Before  the  echoes  of  the  signal  had  died 
away  the  ball  was  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  arm  of  the  half-back,  who 
came  like  a  bullet,  driving,  headlong 
and  heedless,  straight  toward  the  hole 
he  was  sure  the  right  guard  would 
make  for  him. 

But  there  was  no  hole  !  With  a  shock 
of  sudden  surprise  the  half-back  fell  be- 
neath the  whelming  rush  of  fierce  young 
savages  who  pounced  upon  their  prey 
like  hounds  upon  a  fox.  Down,  down, 
and  back  they  bore  him,  grinding  the 
scarce-thawed  earth  into  his  cheek,  and 
grinding  into  his  heart  the  bitter  wrath 
of  defeated  purpose. 

And  where  was  the  right  guard  ? 
Why  had  he  failed  ?  Leaping  forward 
with  the  superb  power  of  a  young  lion 
to  brush  aside  his  opponent,  he  felt  a 
quick,  sharp  crash.  A  thousand  spears 
of  gorgeous  light  danced  before  his  eyes  ; 
then  all  was  dark.  Motionless  and 
unconscious  he  lay  while  a  moment's 
fierce  strife  raged  over  him.  Then 
they  picked  him  up,  bruised  and  bat- 
tered, and  carried  him  outside  the  lines. 

Up  in  the  grand  stand  a  young  girl, 
who  had  watched  his  every  motion  with 
a  proud  light  in  her  eyes,  fell  back  in 
her  seat  and  turned  suddenly  pale  and 
cold.  She  did  not  cry  aloud  ;  instinct 
kept  her  from  revealing  her  secret.  But 
every  drop  of  blood  left  her  face,  and 
her  very  heart  almost  stopped  beating 
as  she  gazed  at  the  little  group  around 
a  prostrate  form  across  the  field. 

Over  there  the  surgeon  and  trainer 
were  tenderly  caring  for  the  big  right 
guard. 

"  We're  beaten,"  he  heard  the  trainer 
saying,  half  under  his  breath,  with  a 
catch  at  the  end  that  was  dangerously 
near   to   a   sob.     "  We  can't   hold   'em. 
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They're  pushing  lis  back  every  trip.  .  .  . 
There  they  go  again.  Six  yards  clean. 
Oh,  brace,  boys,  brace,  and  hold  'em.  .  .  . 
No  use.  They've  gained  again.  Boyle, 
scum  that  ye  are,  ye're  a  football  play- 
er. ..  .  Now  they're  right  on  our  line. 
Ah  !  Ha !  What's  that  ?  We  get  the 
ball  ?     Now,  play,  men  !  play  !  " 

The  boy  on  the  ground  gathered  his 
scattered  senses  by  a  tremendous  effort. 
From  what  the  trainer  had  said  the 
score  must  be  2  to  o  in  favor  of  the 
other  eleven,  and  but  a  few  minutes  of 
play  were  left.  A  single  touch-down 
would  win  the  game. 

Then  there  awoke  under  the  boy's 
canvas  jacket  the  spirit  that  two  hun- 
dred years  before  had  burned  beneath 
the  silks  and  satins  of  a  cavalier  ancestor. 

That  spirit  forced  the  right ,  guard 
somewhat  shakily  to  his  feet,  and  made 
him  say  :  "  Let  me  get  at  'em  again, 
Doc.  I'm  good  for  the  rest  of  the  game." 

No  mightier  shout  of  welcome  ever 
rolled  over  the  gridded  field  than  that 
which  arose  from  the  crowded  stands 
as  the  right  guard  staggered  out. 

The  sound  acted  upon  him  as  the 
smell  of  powder,  or  the  rattle  of  drums, 
on  an  old  war-horse.  Proudly  lifting 
his  head  he  saw,  just  beyond  him,  "  the 
girl  "  rise  from  her  seat.  The  color  had 
all  come  back  to  her  wet  cheeks,  her 
lips  were  parted  in  excitement,  her 
brown  hair  waving  and  her  eyes  shining 
through  their  veil  of  brimming  tears. 

That  glimpse  was  the  last  stimulus 
the  right  guard  needed.  As  he  bounded 
into  his  position,  smiling  and  confident, 
the  whole  team  felt  the  inspiration  of 
his  presence.  "We'll  beat  them  yet, 
boys,"  shouted  the  captain.  "  Now,  every 
man,  play  ball !  " 

And  play  they  did  as  they  had  not 
played  before  during  the  whole  game. 
Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  opposing  backs 
plunged  into  their  lines  like  divers  into 
the  sea,  only  to  be  felled  without  the 
gain  of  an  inch.  From  his  knowledge 
of  the  game  the  right  guard  felt  sure 
that  the  most  likely  thing  now  left  for 
the  full-back  was  to  try  for  a  goal  from 
the  field. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  Then, 
just  as  the  ball  was  passed  back,  with  a 
mighty  shove  the  right  guard  sent 
"  Bad  Man  "  Boyle  tumbling  heels  over 
head  into  the  quarter-back.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  The  ball,  deflected 
from   its   course,    fell   on    the    ground, 


bounded,  and  was  caught  in  the  eager 
arms  of  the  right  guard. 

A  quick  turn  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
and  the  opposing  half-backs  were  out- 
witted. Only  the  full-back  remained  to 
be  passed,  and  he,  tackling  too  high, 
was  sent  to  earth  with  a  shove.  Then, 
with  a  gasp  of  exultation,  the  right 
guard  saw  a  clear  field  before  him,  with 
the  goal-posts  at  its  end.  To  reach  them 
meant  victory. 

Love  and  hate  conjoined  to  give 
wings  to  his  feet,  and  he  ran  that  day 
as  he  never  ran  before  or  since.  But 
the  outwitted,  angry  half-backs  were  in 
hot  pursuit,  spurred  on  by  shame  and 
the  fear  of  defeat.  Little  by  little,  they 
gained,  and  the  goal-posts  were  still  far 
away.  The  vast  assemblage  was  hushed 
in  breathless  excitement  as  it  watched 
the  struggle.  The  race  seemed  almost 
like  one  of  life  or  death,  as  well  to  those 
who  watched  as  to  those  who  ran. 

Now  the  goal-posts  were  but  ten 
yards  away,  but  the  pursuers  were  on 
the  very  heels  of  the  pursued.  Poising 
as  they  ran,  they  sprang  like  wolves  at 
the  waist  of  the  big  right  guard.  The 
silence  born  of  the  intensity  of  excite- 
ment was  broken  with  a  mighty  min-. 
gling  of  cheers  and  groans  as  their  arms 
fell  about  him  in  vise-like  grips.  But, 
see  !  He  is  not  }^et  down.  Struggling 
forward,  with  the  two  young  athletes 
clinging  to  him  like  the  snakes  clung  to 
Laocoon,  he  seems  a  Hercules  inspired. 
Now  he  falls,  and  the  air  is  rent  with 
ten  thousand  discords,  as  one  side  of  the 
field  exults  and  the  other  despairs. 

Still,  the  fallen  giant  does  not  yield, 
but  writhes  and  strives  to  advance  the 
ball  yet  another  yard.  Half  of  the  op- 
posing eleven  are  now  upon  his  back, 
yet  still  he  advances,  and,  with  one  last, 
tremendous  heave,  stretching  his  long 
arms  to  their  furthest,  he  places  the  ball 
Just  over  the  line.  The  shrill  whistle  of 
the  referee  tells  that  time  is  up.  The 
game  is  won  ! 

Up  in  the  grand  stand,  mamma,  rather 
cold  and  hungry,  says  :  "  I  suppose  that 
boy  will  be  the  pet  of  the  town  now. 
Awkward  cub  I  always  thought  him." 

"  Boy  !  Cub  !  My  dear,"  exclaims 
papa,  his  eyes  still  shining  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  contest,"  he  is  a  man, 
and  a  wonderful  man  at  that." 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  girl  a  little 
voice  says  :  "  He  is  the  man,"  and  she  is 
too  happy  to  deny  it. 
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A.    W.    VAN    DEUSEN,    DIED    OCTOBER    II,    1897. 

THE  pencil  that  for  nearly  five  years  has 
peopled  our  pages  with  delightful  stud- 
ies has  ceased  forever  its  labor  of  love 
and  artistic  creation. 
Death  has  claimed  his  due  on  the  threshold 
•of  a  career  that  promised  a  future  in  the  high- 
est rank,  and  Outing  has  lost  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  its  staff. 

Only  those  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  enjoy 
the  personality  that  lived  behind  his  artistic 
creations  can  fully  realize  our  loss. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  came  straight  from  the 
Parisian  ateliers  of  Carlo  Rossi  and  Julien,  in 
which  he  had  for  nigh  three  years  followed  a 
course  of  studies,  on  to  our  permanent  staff  ; 
and  in  our  pages  he  delighted  to  lavish  the  rich 
treasure  of  his  native  genius  and  his  accom- 
plished mastery. 

Rich  in  accumulated  knowledge,  painstaking 
to  a  fault,  patient  and  enthusiastically  wedded 
to  his  art,  he  has  passed  away  in  the  bloom  of 
his  youth,  with  a  reputation  beyond  his  years, 
but  not  beyond  his  artistic  deserts. 

The  Editor. 


FOOTBALL. 

THE  football  season  opened  this  autumn 
much  as  it  did  last,  with  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  composing  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  the  junior  teams  serving  as 
trial  horses  for  their  players.  Cornell,  Brown, 
West  Point,  and  last  year's  meteors,  Lafayette, 
are  all  of  the  second  rank,  with  the  Carlisle 
Indians  and  perhaps  Wesleyan  and  Dartmouth 
very  close  behind  them.  Of  these  junior  teams, 
none  but  Wesleyan,  who  played  Yale  very 
early,  had  met  any  of  the  "  big  four  "  up  to  the 
middle  of  October,  when  this  number  of  Outing 
went  to  press. 

Football  scores  are  woefully  deceptive,  it 
must  be  remembered,  and  men  often  grow  to 
wonderful  proportions  or  fade  entirely  away  in 
a  match  ;  but  to  judge  entirely  from  such  im- 
perfect data,  it  would  seem  that  this  season 
would  end  with  clean  scores  by  all  of  the  ' '  big 
four  "  against  the  smaller  colleges.  Last  year's 
outlook,  however,  for  the  crack  teams  was 
equally  good,  and  then  Lafayette  upset  all  cal- 
culations by  beating  Pennsylvania  in  a  very 
close  match. 

This  year,  Lafayette  scored  only  8  points 
against  Franklin  and  Marshall  nearly  two  weeks 
after  Pennsylvania  had  rolled  up  a  score  of  33 
against  the  same  team.  Lafayette  made  24 
against  Pennsylvania  State  college,  and  Prince- 
ton improved  10  points  on  this  score  ten  days 
later.  Judging  then  from  such  meager  data  as 
these  scores,  Lafayette  would  not  seem  to  be 
very  dangerous  to  the  leaders.  Before  this 
article  shall  have  appeared,  however,  Lafayette 
will  have  played  Pennsylvania  and  her  skill 
will  have  been  put  to  the  test.  Cornell  will 
also  have  passed  through  the  crucible  in  her 
game  against  Princeton,  Brown  against  Har- 
vard, West  Point  against  Harvard,  and  the 
Carlisle  Indians  against  both  Princeton  and 
Yale. 
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Of  the  "big  four,"  Princeton  seems  to  have 
the  strongest  team  at  this  writing.  Pennsyl- 
vania s  scores  have  exceeded  hers,  to  be  sure, 
in  several  instances  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Pennsylvania's  policy  has  been  for  several 
years  to  run  up  big  scores  early  in  the  season, 
while  most  of  the  other  big  teams  are  content 
to  win  their  games  with  comfortable  margins, 
and  save  their  best  men  by  playing  substitutes 
in  the  second  halves  against  the  smaller  teams. 
Princeton  beat  Lehigh  43  to  o,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania improved  on  this  one  week  later  by 
increasing  their  score  to  58.  This  comparison 
seemed  to  meet  with  considerable  joy  in  the 
Philadelphia  camp,  but  after  all  what  does  it 
matter  when  the  score  reaches  such  large  fig- 
ures that  the  opponents  are  hopelessly  out- 
classed? Pennsylvania's  playing  time  was 
longer  than  Princeton's,  too,  but  this  important 
factor  is  too  seldom  taken  into  consideration 
when  comparative  scores  are  considered. 

Pennsylvania's  team  was  the  only  one  of  the 
quartet  of  cracks  to  be  scored  against  up  to 
the  middle  of  October,  but  she  was  humiliated 
by  a  touch-down  tallied  in  her  first  game  by 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  a  team  that  has 
never  been  considered  in  even  the  second  flight 
of  aspirants  for  intercollegiate  football  honors. 
Princeton  had  a  bad  fright  in  her  game  against 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  through  the 
fumbling  of  her  backs  and  several  long  runs  as 
a  consequence  ;  but  she  saved  her  threatened 
goal,  and  ran  up  a  fairly  big  score  against  her 
rivals.  Yale  made  only  ten  points  against 
Trinitv  and  18  against  Amherst  in  her  earliest 
games,  but  Yale  never  makes  big  scores  early 
in  the  season,  and  this  year's  team  at  New  Ha- 
ven is  composed  largely  of  new- men,  so  that 
her  early  scores  were  sure  to  be  small. 

This  is  characteristic  of  both  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, however,  and  the  improvement  of  both 
was  shown  by  comparative  scores  against  the 
smaller  teams.  One  week  after  Yale  had  scored 
18  points  on  Amherst,  Harvard  met  the  same 
team,  and  won  by  38  to  o.  On  the  other  hand, 
Yale  scored  32  points  against  Williams  just 
one  week  after  Harvard  had  beaten  them  by 
only  20  to  o. 

These  smaller  teams  reach  their  best  form 
early  in  the  season,  and  seldom  make  much  ad- 
vancement as  the  season  progresses.  There  is 
a  general  equality  among  all  the  colleges  in 
the  first  crude  state  of  the  crack  elevens,  but 
each  week  as  they  develop  their  play  and  drill 
their  men.  into  better  team-work,  their  superi- 
ority becomes  more  marked,  and  the  bigger 
scores  show  how  clearly  they  outclass  their 
weaker  antagonists. 

Princeton's  team  this  year  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  experienced  men  from  last 
year's  champion  team.  Practically  the  only 
losses  suffered  by  graduation  from  Old  Nassau 
last  spring  were  Brokaw  from  left  end,  Church 
from  left  tackle,  Gailey  from  center,  and  Smith 
from  quarter.  The  vacancy  behind  the  line 
will  be  easily  and  well  filled  by  moving  Baird, 
the  great  kicking  full-back,  to  quarter,  and 
putting  in  Wheeler,  another  excellent  kicker,  at 
Baird's  old  position.  Captain  Cochran  is  having 
more  trouble  with  the  missing  end  than  the 
center,  for  Booth,  a  new  man  for  the  latter 
position,  has  been  showing  up  well,  and  prom- 
ises to  acceptably  fill  Gailey's  place,  with  the 


help  of  an  experienced  guard  on  either  side  of 
him.  Holt,  an  experienced  player  from  Har- 
vard, will  fill  Church's  place  at  tackle.  There 
are  many  excellent  substitutes  for  positions 
back  of  the  line  at  Princeton,  but  good  material 
for  the  line  substitutes  seems  rather  scarce, 
should  something  happen  to  any  of  the  veterans. 

Pennsylvania,  too,  has  many  of  her  expe- 
rienced men  to  depend  upon  this  season, 
although  the  absence  of  both  Woodruff  and 
Wharton,  last  year's  two  powerful  guards, 
makes  a  big  hole  in  the  line,  which  is  especially 
hard  to  fill  because  Pennsylvania  uses  her 
guards  so  much  in  the  formation  for  most  of 
her  aggressive  plays.  Ever  since  Williams 
graduated,  Pennsylvania  has  suffered  from 
lack  of  good  quarters,  and  this  year's  team 
promises  to  be  weak  once  more  in  this  position. 
There  are  many  candidates  for  quarter-back, 
but  none  has  yet  proved  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  rest  of  the  team.  The  preliminary  prac- 
tice of  the  Philadelphia  players  brought  them 
into  better  condition  for  the  early  games,  but 
they  will  have  trouble  to  guard  against  stale- 
ness,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  bugbear  of 
previous  Pennsylvania  teams. 

Yale  began  the  season  with  very  few  of  her 
old  men  still  available  for  the  team,  and  before 
many  weeks  of  preliminary  training,  still  fewer 
were  left  on  the  'varsity  side  in  the  practice 
games.  Last  year's  New  Haven  eleven  was  a 
woefully  weak  one  to  come  from  the  greatest 
home  of  football  knowledge  in  the  country,  and 
the  coaches  this  year  have  preferred  to  build 
up  an  entirely  new  one,  rather  than  reform  last 
season's  losers.  One  or  two  of  the  experienced 
men,  to  be  sure,  were  laid  off  for  sickness  or 
accident,  but  it  is  said  that  even  Captain 
Rodgers  himself  is  not  sure  of  a  position  on 
the  team  in  the  big  games.  Cadwalader,  a 
freshman  who  played  guard  for  one  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools  last  season,  has  proved  to  be 
a  star  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicttd  that  he  will  be  a  second  Hefnefinger 
before  his  football  days  at  Yale  are  over. 

At  Harvard  a  new  policy  has  been  adopted 
this  season,  and  the  entire  varsity  team  was 
selected  very  early  in  the  year.  In  the  Dart- 
mouth game  the  regular  men  were  used  with- 
out a  single  substitute,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  better  team-work  by  this- 
policy.  A  number  of  the  best  men  from  last 
year's  team  are  available  again  this  season, 
and  there  are  many  good  substitutes  at  the 
command  of  the  coaches  to  fill  the  doubtful 
positions.  Dibblee  has  proved  to  be  the  find 
of  the  year,  and  he  played  a  star  game  as  a 
running  half-back  in  the  early  games.  The 
moving  of  Houghton,  last  year's  tackle,  to  full- 
back seems  to  be  still  open  to  criticism,  and 
another  man  may  yet  have  to  be  developed  for 
this  important  position. 

Princeton  and  Harvard  have  continued  to- 
use  their  tackling  machines  for  the  training  of 
the  candidates,  and  conservative  Yale  has  also 
adopted  one  of  the  Princeton  pattern  for  this 
work.  Unquestionably,  this  system  does  away 
with  some  of  the  injuries  so  common  to  the 
early  training  of  the  players,  although  the 
practice  of  making  the  men  tackle  actual  play- 
ers with  the  ball  serves  to  train  the  runners  to- 
dodge  tacklers,  at  the  same  time  it  is  improv- 
ing the  play  of  the  latter. 
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Princeton  has  put  into  practice  a  new  play — 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  trick,  since  there  is  no 
deception  about  it — which  promises  to  form  an 
important  part  in  this  year's  games,  unless 
some  new  formation  for  blocking  it  is  invent- 
ed by  her  rivals.  With  Cochran  and  Baird, 
playing  as  quarter  and  full,  the  center  snaps 
the  ball  back  to  Cochran,  who  places  it  on  the 
ground,  and  Baird  makes  a  place-kick  for  goal. 
The  play  takes  more  time  than  an  ordinary 
drop-kick,  but  it  is  much  more  accurate  in  di- 
rection, if  it  can  be  gotten  away  without  being 
blocked.  For  simple  ground-gaining  it  is  hardly 
as  useful  as  the  punt,  for  the  ball  travels  so  low 
and  so  far  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
ends  to  get  down  under  it,  and  it  can  easily  be 
returned  either  by  running  or  kicking.  With 
good  protection  from  the  line  and  half-backs, 
however,  and  quick  kicking  by  Baird,  it  may 
score  more  than  one  goal  from  the  field  from 
thirty -five  or  forty  yard  lines  this  year. 

Harvard  and  Yale  each  have  two  big  games 
this  season,  and  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania 
but  one  each.  This  fact  will  materially  increase 
the  chances  of  the  latter  pair  against  their  New 
England  rivals.  While  Yale  and  Harvard  are 
renewing  their  old-time  struggle  at  Cambridge, 
November  13,  both  Princeton  and  Pennsylva- 
nia will  have  easy  games,  and  both  will  go  in 
fresh  one  week  later  against  the  divided  forces 
from  the  "  Battle  of  Cambridge."  Should  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  Crimson  and 
Blue  be  marked  by  rough  playing,  or  the  game 
disable  many  of  the  New  England  forces,  one 
week  is  a  very  short  time  for  them  to  recuper- 
ate, and  their  men  will  be  heavily  handicapped 
against  the  other  aspirants  for  the  championship . 

An  unsatisfactory  ending  to  the  intercolle- 
giate season,  therefore,  seems  quite  possible 
and  even  probable.  There  being  no  Yale- 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton  -  Pennsylvania,  or 
Princeton  Harvard  games,  the  relative  stand- 
ings of  these  teams  must  all  be  analogically 
figured  through  the  other  results.  For  the 
winner  between  Yale  and  Harvard  to  lose  to 
Princeton  or  Pennsylvania  will  leave  the  In- 
tercollegiate Championship  as  much  in  doubt 
as  before  the  season  began,  unless  the  loser  in 
the  first  battle  beats  her  second  opponent. 
Even  should  Yale  beat  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
or  Harvard  beat  Yale  and  Pennsylvania,  nei- 
ther could  well  claim  intercollegiate  supremacy 
if  the  loser  in  the  Cambridge  game  also  lost 
her  second  match. 

Three  big  matches  in  a  season  are  too  much 
for  the  players  under  present  rules  and  present 
conditions ;  and  should  this  season  furnish  an 
ending  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  1895,  when 
both  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  claimed  the  inter 
collegiate  championship,  strong  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  for  the  formation  of  a 
quadruple  league.  The  abandonment  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  New  York,  by  Yale 
and  Princeton,  in  favor  of  college  grounds,  re- 
moves one  more  obstacle  to  the  plan  proposed 
several  years  ago,  of  two  preliminary  games, 
and  a  final  between  the  winners,  and  this  may 
ultimately  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  renewal  of  athletic  relations  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Princeton,  would  open  the  way  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, and  already  there  are  signs  of  the 
olive  branch  from  Princeton. 


With  each  college  favoring  games  on  the 
home  grounds  and  Thanksgiving  Day  practi- 
cally abandoned  by  all,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  for  antagonists  in  the  preliminary 
games,  and  the  question  of  grounds  could  be 
easily  settled.  Such  a  schedule  would  un- 
doubtedly furnish  the  most  satisfactory  plan 
for  the  football  campaign,  unless  the  game  is 
modified  enough  to  allow  three  big  matches 
each  season  for  the  teams. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 

EARLY   GAMES   OF   THE   SEASON. 

YALE,    IO  ;    TRINITY,  O. 

Yale's  first  game  of  the  season  was  played 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  29th,  against 
Trinity.  The  wearers  of  the  Blue  were  al- 
most entirely  new  men  and  inexperienced,  but 
they  showed  up  fairly  well.  The  game  was 
marked  by  much  kicking  on  both  sides,  and 
McBride  outkicked  his  opponent  most  of  the 
time.  Trinity  made  several  good  gains,  but 
could  not  bunch  them  enough  to  keep  in  pos- 
session of  the  ball.  Yale's  goal  was  never  in 
serious  danger. 

PENNSYLVANIA,   1 8  J    WASHINGTON    AND    JEFFER- 
SON,   4. 

Pennsylvania's  first  game  of  the  year  was 
against  Washington  and  Jefferson,  at  Philadel- 
phia, September  29th,  and  the  "  Quakers"  beat 
the  visitors  by  only  18  to  4.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  scored  on  a  touch  down  made  after 
getting  the  ball  by  Pennsylvania's  off-side  play 
on  her  fifteen-yard  line.  The  visitors  were 
very  heavy  and  played  sound  football,  having 
been  well  coached  in  the  methods  used  last 
year  by  their  opponents.  Pennsylvania  had 
to  work  hard  for  all  three  of  her  touch  downs. 
The  unexpected  strength  of  the  visitors  caught 
her  off  her  guard  and  she  was  glad  to  escape 
with  no  worse  score,  although  the  touch  down 
against  them  was  somewhat  galling  to  the 
home  team. 

HARVARD,   20  ;    WILLIAMS,  O. 

Harvard's  first  game  of  the  season  was  played 
against  Williams,  at  Cambridge,  on  October 
2d.  She  had  little  difficulty  in  running  up  a 
score  of  20  points  in  forty  minutes  of  play. 
Williams  could  do  nothing  at  all  with  the  Har- 
vard line,  while  the  Crimson  players  opened 
great  holes  through  Williams's  line  at  frequent 
intervals.  Dibblee  especially  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  long  runs.  The  regular  Harvard 
team,  recently  selected,  was  used,  though  Sawin 
succeeded  Wheeler  at  left-tackle,  Burden  took 
Doucette's  place  at  center,  and  McGuire  played 
at  quarter  in  place  of  Cochrane.  Sullivan  aud 
Cozzens  each  played  part  of  the  game  at  left 
half-back,  with  Dibblee  as  right. 

YALE,  30  J    WESLEYAN,  O. 

Yale  beat  Wesleyan,  at  New  Haven,  Octo- 
ber 2d,  by  30  to  o,  in  a  game  that  emphasized 
the  weakness  of  unsteady  play.  Wesleyan 
made  a  splendid  showing  during  the  first  half  of 
the  game,  and  held  the  Yale  line  and  backs  very 
well.  After  that,  however,  they  seemed  to  go 
to  pieces  ;  and  so  many  of  Yale's  punts  were 
muffed  when  the  home  team  began  to  play  a 
kicking  game,  that  the  score  ran  up  very 
quickly.  Cadwalader,  the  new  Yale  star,  kicked 
five  goals  from  touch  downs,  without  missing 
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one,  although  two  were  made  at  difficult  angles 
— a  remarkable  record,  by  the  way. 

PRINCETON,  43  ;   LEHIGH,  O. 

Princeton's  first  game  was  against  Lehigh,  at 
Princeton,  October  2d.  The  "  Tigers  "  ran  up 
a  score  of  43  points  in  thirty  minutes  of  actual 
play,  in  such  an  easy  manner  that  Lehigh's  men 
seemed  hopelessly  outclassed.  No  less  than 
seven  substitutes  were  used  on  the  Princeton 
team  in  the  second  half,  and  the  fumbling  at 
times  behind  her  line  was  costly.  Lehigh  was 
too  weak  to  take  advantage  of  her  opportunities, 
however,  and  never  came  even  close  to  scoring. 
The  Princeton  eleven  tore  up  their  opponents' 
line  badly,  and  long  runs  were  the  feature  of 
the  day,  especially  those  of  Bannard.  Lehigh 
did  not  once  gain  her  distance  by  carrying  the 
ball. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  33  ;    BUCKNELL,  O. 

Again  the  Pennsylvania  goal-line  was  threat- 
ened by  a  fumble  when  she  met  Bucknell  at 
Philadelphia,  October  3d.  The  home  team  won 
by  a  comfortable  margin,  but  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  scored  against  afresh 
by  an  outsider.  One  of  the  backs  fumbled 
badly  on  their  ten-yard  line,  and  a  Bucknell 
player  fell  on  the  ball.  The  Pennsylvania  line 
proved  as  strong  as  a  rock,  however,  and  they 
pushed  the  visitors  back,  and  soon  regained 
the  ball.  Four  times  the  Bucknell  backs  circled 
the  ends  for  long  gains  during  the  game,  al- 
though the  center  of  the  line  proved  impreg- 
nable. 

HARVARD,   24  J    BOWDOIN,  O. 

Harvard  beat  Bowdoin  by  24  to  o  at  Cam- 
bridge, October  6th.  Bowdoin  was  woefully 
weak,  and  Harvard's  team,  with  several  sub- 
stitutes in  the  line,  made  so  many  errors  that 
they  were  fortunate  to  run  up  such  a  good 
score.  Houghton,  last  season's  tackle,  who 
has  been  moved  to  full-back,  missed  two  easy 
goals  from  the  field.  Once  more  Dibblee 
proved  to  be  the  star  of  the  Harvard  team,  and 
he  made  most  of  the  substantial  gains  for  his 
side.  Bowdoin  could  make  little  or  no  head- 
way against  the  Crimson  line.  The  playing 
time  was  thirty-five  minutes. 

YALE,    l8  ;    AMHERST,  O. 

Yale  scored  only  18  points  against  Amherst 
at  New  Haven,  October  16th.  Not  a  man  who 
wore  the  Blue  last  year  played  on  the  team,  and- 
the  new  men  were  shifted  several  times  to 
make  room  for  substitutes,  so  the  poor  score 
was  not  surprising  Kiefer,  the  new  half-back, 
and  Corwin  each  made  long  runs  ;  while  Cad- 
walader  also  showed  up  in  excellent  form,  kick- 
ing goals  from  all  three  of  the  touch  downs. 

PRINCETON,  53  ;    RUTGERS,  O. 

Rutgers  proved  even  easier  for  Princeton 
than  had  Lehigh,  when  the  "Tigers"  met 
them  at  Princeton,  October  6th.  Twice,  after 
kicks  from  Rutgers,  Princeton  sent  her  backs 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  field  for  touch 
down  behind  excellent  interference.  Baird, 
too,  distinguished  himself  by  kicking  two  goals 
from  the  field,  from  thirty  and  forty-five  yards, 
respectively.  Princeton  tried  two  complete  sets 
of  backs,  and  both  worked  well.  Rutgers  never 
once  carried  the  ball  five  yards  throughout  the 
game. 


PENNSYLVANIA,   57  ;    GETTYSBURG,  O. 

Pennsylvania  so  completely  outclassed  the 
Gettysburg  team  in  their  game  at  Philadelphia, 
October  6th,  that  the  score  rolled  up  almost  too 
quickly  to  give  the  Philadelphia  players  any 
practice.  Four  touch  downs  were  scored  in  the 
first  eight  minutes  of  play,  and  others  followed 
almost  as  quickly.  The  Gettysburg  players 
were  too  light  and  knew  too  little  about  modern 
football  to  have  any  chance  whatsoever  against 
their  experienced  rivals. 

LAFAYETTE,   8  J    FRANKLIN    AND    MARSHALL,  O. 

Lafayette's  game  against  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  October  6th,  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  visitors.  Only 
twice  did  the  visitors  cross  the  F.  and  M.  goal- 
line,  and  the  second  touch  down  was  scored  only 
a  minute  or  so  before  the  referee's  whistle 
stopped  play.  Franklin  and  Marshall  also  had 
the  ball  at  one  time  within  three  yards  of  La- 
fayette's goal-line,  although  the  visitors'  steady 
defense  was  able  to  prevent  their  scoring. 

HARVARD,   13  ;     DARTMOUTH,  O. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  of  the  regular  Har- 
vard team  but  Doucette,  who  was  hurt  in  the 
Williams  game,  played  against  Dartmouth  at 
Cambridge,  October  10th,  the  Crimson  players 
were  able  to  score  only  13  points,  all  of  which 
were  earned  in  the  second  half.  The  Dart- 
mouth line  proved  very  strong,  and  Harvard's 
backs  could  make  little  headway  against  the 
visitors.  The  Crimson  coachers  talked  sharply 
to  the  men  before  they  went  out  for  the  second 
half,  with  the  score  still  o  to  o,  and  the  result 
was  much  faster  play,  against  which  Dart- 
mouth finally  went  to  pieces.  Harvard  scored 
a  safety,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Houghton 
kicked  a  goal  from  the  field.  A  touch  down  and 
goal  followed  this,  but  the  Crimson  failed  to 
score  again.  Dartmouth  played  a  very  strong 
game  up  to  the  last  ten  minutes  of  play. 

YALE,   32  ;    WILLIAMS,   O. 

Yale  improved  materially  on  Harvard's  score 
against  Williams  in  their  game  against  the  lat- 
ter at  New  Haven,  October  9th.  In  forty  min- 
utes of  play,  Yale  ran  up  a  score  of  32  points 
by  long  runs  and  some  good  kicking  by  Hine. 
Kiefer,  the  new  freshman  half-back,  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  brilliant  runs. 
Williams's  line  was  made  up  largely  of  inex- 
perienced players,  and  Yale's  big  score  was 
largely  due  to  their  poor  play. 

PENNSYLVANIA,    58   ;    LEHIGH,  O. 

Pennsylvania  also  improved  on  Princeton's 
score  against  Lehigh,  by  defeating  the  Beth- 
lehem players  at  Philadelphia,  October  gth,  by 
58  to  o,  the  largest  score  yet  recorded  this  sea- 
son. The  Pennsylvania  line  and  backs  cut  the 
Lehigh  team  to  pieces,  and  seldom  failed  to 
make  long  gains.  Over  and  over  again  in  the 
thirty -five  minutes  of  play,  Pennsylvania 
rushed  the  ball  from  the  center  of  the  field  to 
the  Lehigh  goal  in  two  or  three  plays.  Lehigh 
could  not  break  up  the  "  Quaker  "  interference 
at  all,  and  Pennsylvania~pushed  on  for  a  big- 
ger score  than  Princeton  had  made. 

WEST    POINT,    12  J    WESLEYAN,  9. 

The  West  Point  Cadets  beat  Wesleyan  at 
West  Point,  October  gth,  in  an  interesting  and 
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well-played  game.  Both  in  1892  and  last  sea- 
son these  teams  tied,  and  there  was  much  ex- 
citement over  this  year's  game.  West  Point 
scored  two  goals  from  touch  downs,  and  kicked 
both  goals.  Wesleyans  missed  her  only  chance 
for  a  goal  from  touch  down,  and  in  the  second 
half  Rymer's  goal  from  the  field  was  the  last 
score  for  either  side. 

HARVARD,  38  ;    AMHERST,   O. 

Harvard  retaliated  on  Yale  by  improving 
over  the  Blue's  score  against  Amherst,  when 
the  Crimson  beat  Amherst  38  to  o,  at  Cam- 
bridge, October  13th.  Except  for  Warren's 
being  substituted  for  Houghton,  just  before 
the  end  of  the  game,  Harvard  used  all  of  her 
regular  team  but  Doucette,  who  was  still  on 
the  injured  list.  Winslow,  Amherst's  center, 
blocked  one  of  Houghton's  kicks,  and  Amherst 
fell  on  the  ball  only  five  yards  from  Harvard's 
goal.  But  the  visitors  were  unable  to  get  the 
ball  across  the  line,  and  they  had  to  be  satisfied 
without  scoring.  Except  for  this  incident, 
Harvard  had  everything  her  own  way,  and 
scored  often  and  easily.  Dibblee  was  once  more 
the  star  of  the  game. 

PRINCETON,  34  ;    PENNSYLVANIA    STATE 
COLLEGE,   O. 

Princeton  had  a  rather  easy  victory  over 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  at  Princeton,  Oc- 
tober 13th.  Twice  in  the  early  part  of  the 
game,  however,  it  looked  dangerous  for  the 
"  Tigers,"  for  their  backs  fumbled  badly,  and 
the  opposing  players  secured  two  excellent 
chances  for  scoring.  Both  times,  however, 
their  runners  with  the  ball  were  caught  from 
behind,  and  the  goal-line  was  saved.  Kelly 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  fumbling,  but 
he  made  several  long  runs  which  partially  re- 
deemed his  poor  work.  Princeton's  line  showed 
up  stronger  than  her  backs. 

PENNSYLVANIA,    42  ;     UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA,  O. 

Pennsylvania  smothered  the  University  of 
Virginia,  at  Philadelphia,  October  13th,  by  run- 
ning up  a  score  of  forty-two  points  against 
them  without  once  having  their  goal  -  line 
threatened.  Virginia  advanced  the  ball  many 
times  by  the  good  interference  of  her  forwards. 
On  the  whole,  they  were  badly  outclassed,  how- 
ever, and  the  size  of  the  Philadelphians'  score 
was  the  only  question  at  stake  after  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  play. 

FOOTBALL    RECORDS.* 

Sept.  22 — University  of  Pennsylvania,  17  ;  Bucknell,  o, 

at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sept.  25 — Williams,  6  ;  Laureate  Boat  Club,  o,  at  Will- 

iamstown,  Mass. 
Cornell,  6;  Colgate,  o,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
University    of    Pennsylvania.     33  ;    Franklin 

and  Marshall,  o,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sept.  29 — University  of  Pennsylvania,  18  ;  Washington 

and  Jefferson,  4,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Yale,  10  ;  Trinity,  o,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Oct.     2— Harvard,    20  ;     Williams,    o,     at    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Yale,  30  ;  Wesleyan,  o.  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Princeton,  43  ;  Lehigh,  o,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  33  ;  Bucknell,  o, 

at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cornell,   16  ;    University  of    Syracuse,   o,  at 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette,  24  ;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  o, 

at  Easton,  Pa. 
Union.  4  ;  Hamilton,  4,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  Military  Cadets,  28  ;  Trinity,  6,  at  West 

Point,  N.  Y. 
Dartmouth,  34  ;  Exeter,  o,  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

*  Up  to  time  of  going  to  press. 


University    of    Virginia,   38;    Franklin    and 
Marshall,  o,  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Brown,  24  ;  Tufts,  o,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Carlisle  Indians,  36  ;  Dickinson,  o,  at  Carlisle, 
Pa. 
Oct.     6— Harvard,  24  ;  Bowdoin,  o,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Yale.  18  ;  Amherst,  o,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Princeton,  53  ;  Rutgers,  o,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

University     of     Pennsylvania,     57  ;     Gettys- 
burg, o,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lafayette,   8  ;    Franklin  and  Marshall,   o,   at 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Oct.     9— Harvard,    13  ;    Dartmouth,  o,   at   Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Yale,  32  ;  Williams,  o,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Princeton,  28  ;  U.  S.  Naval  Cadets,  o,  at  An- 
napolis. Md. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  58  ;  Lehigh,  o,  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Cornell,  15  ;  Tufts,  o,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

U.    S.   Military   Cadets,   12  ;     Wesleyan,   o,   at 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Dickinson,    20;    Swarthmore,   4,    at    Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Brown,  44  ;    Boston   University,  o,  at    Provi- 
dence. R.  I.. 

Amherst,  6  ;  Holy  Cross.  6,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  16  ;  Westminster, 
o,  at  Washington,  Pa. 
Oct.  13— Harvard,     38  ;     Amherst,    o,    at    Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Princeton,  34  ;   Pennsylvania  State  College,  o, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,   42  ;    University 
of  Virginia,  o,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  20;  Andover,  4,  at  Andover,  Mass. 

Wesleyan,  16;  Tufts,  o,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
Oct.    16— Harvard,  10;  West  Point,  o,  at  West  Point. 

Yale,  10  ;  Newton  A.  A  ,  o,  at  Newton,  Mass. 

Princeton,  18;  Carlisle  Indians,  o,  at  Princeton. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  34  ;  Dartmouth, 
o,  at  Philadelphia. 

Cornell,  4;  Lafayette,  4,  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Annapolis,  20  ;  University   of   Pennsylvania, 
Reserve,  o,  at  Annapolis. 

University  of  Michigan,  34  ;   Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, o,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Bowdoin,  6 ;  Tufts,  16,  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

FOOTBALL  CALENDAR. 
Oct.   30— Harvard  vs.  Cornell,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Princeton  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Yale  vs.  U.  S.  Military  Cadets,  at  West  Point, 

N.  Y. 
University   of   Pennsylvania   vs.    Brown,  at 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Lafayette  vs.  Lehigh,  at  Easton.  Pa. 
Williams    vs.     Wesleyan,    at    Williamstown, 

Mass. 
Nov.    2 — Williams   vs.   Dartmouth,    at   Williamstown, 

Mass. 
Nov.    3— Harvard  vs.   Boston   A.   A.,  at    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Nov.    6— Yale  vs.  Chicago  A.  A.,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Princeton  vs.  Lafayette,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
University   of   Pennsylvania  vs.    Carlisle  In- 
dians, at  Philadelphia. 
Cornell   vs.    Pennsylvania   State    College,  at 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Brown  vs.  Newton  A.  C.  at  Newton,  Mass. 
Williams  vs.  Amherst,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
Lehigh  vs     U.    8.    Military   Cadets,    at  West 

Point,  N.  Y. 
Wesleyan  vs.  Trinity,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Dartmouth   vs     University   of    Vermont,   at 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Nov.  13 — Yale  vs.  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Princeton  vs.   Washington  and   Jefferson,  at 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Wesleyan,  at 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brown   vs.    Carlisle   Indians,  at  Providence, 

R.  I. 
Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Nov.  20 — Yale  vs.  Princeton,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harvard  vs.  University  of   Pennsylvania,  at 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brown   vs.   U.    S.   Military    Cadets,    at  West 

Point,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  vs.  Wesleyan.  nt  Easton,  Pa. 
Carlisle  Indians  vs.  University  of  Illinois,  at 

Chicago,  111. 
Nov.  25 — University  of  Pennsylvania  vs.   Cornell,   at 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Carlisle  Indians  vs.  University  of  Cincinnati, 

at  Cincinnati,  O. 


ROD   AND   GUN. 
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THE  WILD  OR  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 

THE    SEASON'S    SHOOTING. 

IN  last  month's  issue  I  made  an  estimate  of 
the  season's  shooting  in  which  the  state- 
ment appeared  that  "  chickens  were  fairly- 
plentiful."  At  the  time  of  writing,  reports 
warranted  that  statement,  but  I  regret  to 
say  later  advices  from  many  points  leave  small 
room  to  doubt  that  chickens  failed  to  make 
good  their  early  promise.  Parties  who  traveled 
long  distances  in  response  to  assurances  that 
the  birds  were  plentiful,  found,  in  many  cases, 
only  remnants  of  broods  upon  the  opening  day. 
This  state  of  affairs  of  course  showed  that  that 
bane  to  the  sportsman,  the  man  who  will  not 
wait  for  the  close  season  to  expire,  had  been 
busy  afield.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
peculiar  form  of  general  hoggishness  which 
impels  some  alleged  sportsmen  to  break  laws 
and  steal  marches  upon  their  fellows.  Just  so 
long  as  law-abiding  men  will  refuse  to  prose- 
cute, or  to  inform  on  lawbreakers,  just  so  long 
will  the  latter  continue  to  spoil  sport.  The 
only  remedy  lies  in  stern  enforcement  of  the 
game  laws,  brought  about  by  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  wardens,  clubs,  and  the  decent  indi- 
vidual sportsmen  of  each  district. 

As  a  welcome  compensation  for  the  apparent 
scarcity  of  chickens,  we  have  a  fair  crop  of 
ruffed  grouse,  to  all  appearances  more  quail 
than  usual,  while  ducks  are  more  plentiful  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  Marshes  which  have 
been  almost  dry  and  deserted  for  several  sea- 
sons, are  now  in  prime  condition,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  yielding  much  better  sport 
than  was  expected.  The  same  causes  which 
have  brought  about  the  satisfactory  improve- 
ment in  wild-fowling  should  hold  good  for  next 
season. 


WILD    PIGEONS   IN   NEBRASKA. 

A  recent  report  from  Nebraska  stated  that  a 
flock  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  wild, 
or  passenger  pigeons,  had  been  seen  in  that 
State.  This  will  be  interesting  news  to  those 
who  remember  the  birds  when  they  flew  in 
countless  thousands,  like  dark  rivers,  across  the 
sky  during  the  spring  migrations.  Some  grizzled 
old  trappers,  who  regularly  followed  the  flight 
of  pigeons  and  netted  them  by  thousands  per 
week,  have  for  years  gone  on  hoping  against 
hope,  that  the  flights  of  pigeons  had  merely  been 
diverted  from  the  old  routes,  and  that  the  birds 
would  some  day  reappear  in  all  their  former 
numbers.  This  idea,  of  course,  is  erroneous  ; 
the  pigeons  are  not  haunting  inaccessible  sec- 
tions Of  the  country,  they  have  been  destroyed. 
During  the  early  autumn  of  '87,  I  shot  a  lone 
pigeon,  a  male  of  that  year,  near  the  city  of 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  a  few  days  later  I  saw  a 
flock  of  perhaps  twenty- five  birds  flying  low 
near  where  I  had  shot  the  single  one.  In  March, 
1894,  while  traveling  by  train  near  London, 
Ont.,  I  saw  four  pigeons  flying  east.  The 
day  was  very  mild,  with  a  warm  rain  falling, 
and  the  pigeons  passed  in  plain  view  from  the 
car  window.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  day  we  used 
to  deem  the  best  for  pigeons  in  the  long  ago 
when  one  gun  could  bag  more  birds  than  a  man 
could  carry. 

FISHING. 

October  brought  with  it  an  atmosphere  sug- 
gestive of  mid- August  rather  than  the  birth  of 
the  jolly  brown  month.  The  first  day  was  in- 
deed a  scorcher,  and  men  in  the  city  carried 
their  coats  over  their  arms  and  drank  the  long- 
est, coldest  and  wettest  fluids  they  could  obtain. 
A  party  of  us  ancient  lads,  with  a  bit  too  much 
high  light  in  our  hair,  toddled  down  to  Rocka- 
way  by  the  night-train  and  put  in  that  blazing 
day  fishing.  Such  fishing  !  Mind  you,  we  were 
trout-fishers  by  preference,  yet  the  lack  of  a 
breeze  turned  us  into  small  boys.  We  had  a 
naphtha  yacht,  and  we  worked  out  over  a  sea 
like  oil,  and  eventually  anchored  above  an  old 
wreck.  We  used  hand-lines  with  heavy  sink- 
ers, and  the  way  we  heaved  and  hauled  for 
blackfish,  bass,  skate,  and  so  on,  was  a  caution 
to  behold.  The  sun  fairly  fried  us  and  painted 
us  in  glowing  colors  ;  the  long  slow  roll  gave 
our  craft  a  motion  that  should  have  slain  us, 
yet  failed  to  do  so.  Men  who  had  battled  with 
salmon,  ouananiche,  trout  and  tarpon,  snatched 
at  the  hand-lines,  and  yelled  with  enthusiasm 
over  the  landing  of  wretched  crabs  and  skates. 
We  were  boys  again,  and  we  got  so  youthful 
that  we  rolled  up  trousers  and  sleeves,  and 
got  jolly  well  sunburned.  After  what  seemed 
to  be  an  hour  or  so,  somebody  happened  to 
glance  westward,  and  lo  !  a  huge  crimson  globe 
was  just  sinking  below  the  sky-line  !  We  had 
been  out  there  eleven  hours  /  To-day  cold 
cream  is  a  scarcity,  the  skin  is  peeling  off,  but 
the  memory  of  the  fun  sticks  fast.  All  of 
which  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  not  all,  or  one- 
half,  of  fishing,  to  kill  fancy  fish  with  fancy 
tackle.  Some  boyish  larking,  now  and  then,  is 
good  for  careworn  city  men. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


DOGS    OF   TO-DAY — THE    GORDON    SETTER. 

THIS  exceedingly  handsome  and  useful 
dog  takes  his  name  from  the  Dukes  of 
Gordon,  who  for  many  years  devoted 
attention  to  the  development  of  the 
strain.  The  original  Gordons  frequently 
showed  so  much  white  in  the  coat  that  they 
were  properly  black-white-and-tan  dogs.  The 
white,  though  conspicuous,  and  therefore  valu- 
able, did  not  find  favor,  popular  taste  declaring 
for  the  beautiful  black  and-tan,  as  seen  in  the 
coats  of  the  best  specimens  of  to-day. 

The  true  type  of  the  old-fashioned  Gordon 
was  a  heavy  animal,  possessing  great  bone, 
and  frequently  showing  a  decided  Roman  nose. 
Such  dogs,  naturally,  were  rather  slow,  but  as 
a  rule  they  possessed  excellent  noses,  plenty  of 
"  bird-sense,"  and  were  steady,  persistent  and 
methodical  workers.  So  persistent  were  they, 
that  at  times  this  quality  amounted  to  down- 
right obstinacy,  and  the  dogs  were  none  too 
easy  of  control.  Still,  they  were  satisfactory 
workers — first-rate  dogs  during  the  days  of  the 
muzzle-loader. 

Gradually,  as  has  occurred  with  other  sporting 
dogs,  the  type  changed.  Increased  rapidity  of 
action  in  the  sporting  field  has  demanded  more 
speed  among  setters  and  pointers,  and  so  the 
Gordon  has  been  bred  finer  and  finer  until  all 
useless  lumber  and  excess  of  bone  have  been 
got  rid  of.  This  has  been  greatly  fostered  by 
the  American  standard  for  the  breed.  The 
standard  demands  a  lighter,  racy- looking  ani- 
mal, more  of  the  Llewellin  type.  So  far  has 
this  lightening  process  been  carried  that  I  sus- 
pect it  one  of  the  old  Dukes  of  Gordon  could 
see  a  modern  specimen  of  his  favorite  strain, 


he  would  pronounce  it  merely  a  black-and-tan 
setter,  and  no  Gordon  at  all. 

The  color  of  this  dog  is  his  most  attractive 
feature,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  his  greatest 
drawback.  Black-and-tan,  without  any  white, 
is  preferable,  while  a  little  white  on  the  chest, 
and  a  white  toe  or  two,  are  admissible.  A  de- 
cided white  frill,  however,  is  a  blemish.  The 
black  should  be  rich  and  glossy,  without  mixt- 
ure with  the  tan,  which  should  be  a  deep  ma- 
hogany red.  The  tan  should  show  on  lips, 
cheeks,  throat,  spots  over  eyes,  forelegs  nearly 
to  the  elbows,  hindlegs  up  to  stifles,  and  on 
the  under  side  of  the  flag,  but  not  running  into 
the  long  hair. 

Some  authorities  have  claimed  that  the  Gor- 
don crosses  well  with  the  Irish  setter,  but  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  this,  as  the  tendency 
would  be  to  produce  animals  with  undesirable 
coats,  while  they  would  have  no  advantage 
over  the  dashing,  keen-nosed,  tireless  Irishman. 
I  should  prefer  the  pure-bred  Irish  setter. 

The  good  points  of  the  Gordon  are  beauty, 
intelligence  and  persistency  in  his  work.  He 
makes  a  delightful  pet  or  companion  for  those 
who  want  a  fine-looking  dog,  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  owning  one  than  for  field-work. 
His  worst  point  is  his  coat,  which  is  too  easily 
lost  sight  of  in  cover  to  be  desirable  for  all- 
round  work  in  this  country.  In  nose  and  hunt- 
ing qualities  he  is  about  equal  to  other  setters 
and  the  pointer  ;  though,  perhaps,  he  may  lack 
a  trifle  of  the  speed  and  dash  of  his  rivals. 

The  standard,  as  adopted  by  the  Gordon 
Setter  Club  of  America,  is  as  follows  : 

Skull. — Lighter  than  the  old  type  of  Gordon, 
clean  cut,  occiput  well  defined,    decided  stop 
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below  eyes,  and  from  eye  to  occiput  should  be 
from  5  to  5^  inches. 

Muzzle. — Straight  from  eyes  to  end  of  nose, 
without  tendency  to  Roman  nose,  and  without 
coarseness  ;  it  should  measure  from  corner  of 
eye  to  end  of  nose,  four  inches  ;  nostrils,  full 
and  wide  ;  nose  black  ;  jaws  exactly  even  in 
length  ;  snipe  nose,  or  pig-jaw,  a  blemish. 

Eyes,  ears  and  lips. — Eye,  of  medium  size, 
deep  brown  in  color,  mild  and  intellectual  in  ex- 
pression. Ears,  set  low  on  head,  fiat  to  cheeks, 
without  any  tendency  to  prick  ;  longer  than  in 
other  breeds  of  setters  ;  thin  in  leather,  well 
coated  with  fine,  silky  hair,  as  free  from  wave 
as  possible.  The  hair  should  extend  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  leather.  Lips,  slightly  pendu- 
lous ;  a  trifle  more .  so  than  in  other  breeds  of 
setters. 

Neck. — Of  good  length,  clean  and  racy,  with 
gradual  rise  from  shoulders  to  head,  slightly  in- 
clined to  arch  ;  as  clean  below  as  possible.    . 

Shoulders  and  chest. — Shoulders,  deep,  with 
moderately  sloping  blades  ;  strong,  positively 
free  of  lumber,  and  showing  great  liberty. 
Chest,  flat  between  forelegs,  moderately  deep 
and  narrow,  giving  a  racy  appearance  in  front. 
Ribs,  well  sprung  behind  shoulders,  but  not 
sufficient  to  give  animal  the  appearance  of 
being  too  round  in  barrel  ;  they  should  extend 
well  back  toward  hips. 

Back,  loins,  thighs  and  stifles. — Back,  short 
and  straight ;  loins,  strong  and  slightly  arched, 
any  tendency  to  sway- back  being  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable. Thighs,  strong,  with  muscle  ex- 
tending well  down  toward  hocks.  Stifles,  mod- 
erately well  bent,  set  somewhat  wide  apart  ; 
long  from  point  of  hip  to  hock-joint. 

Legs,  feet,  elbows  and  hocks. — Forelegs, 
straight,   sufficiently  strong  in  bone  ;   elbows, 


standing  close  to  chest,  but  not  under  it. 
Hindlegs,  to  conform  in  bone  with  forelegs, 
moderately  bent.  Hocks,  straight.  Feet,  round, 
hard,  arched,  well  padded,  with  hair  between 
toes.     Cat-foot  preferred. 

Stern  and  fag. — Stern,  set  on  slightly  below 
line  of  back,  and  carried  in  nearly  straight  line 
from  body ;  it  should  not  reach  below  the  hock- 
joint,  and  should  taper  gradually  from  the 
body  to  a  sting-like  end.  Flag,  fine  and  straight, 
without  curl  or  ropiness  ;  tapering  to  nothing  at 
the  end. 

Color  and  markings. — Rich,  glossy,  black, 
with  deep  senna,  or  dark  mahogany  tan  mark- 
ings, clearly  defined  and  without  admixture  of 
black,  though  a  little  penciling  of  black  on  the 
toes  is  admissible.  The  tan  should  show  on 
lips,  cheeks,  throat,  spot  over  eyes,  underside 
of  each  ear,  on  front  of  chest,  on  feet  and  legs  \ 
also  at  vent,  but  must  not  extend  into  flag  more 
than  three  inches.  The  tan  should  show  nearly 
to  elbows  on  inside  of  hindlegs.  White  frill 
not  necessarily  a  disqualification,  but  the  less 
white  the  better.  White  on  feet  or  tail  is  a 
blemish. 

Texture  of  coat  and  feather. — Coat,  fine  and 
flat ;  any  inclination  to  curl  objectionable, 
though  a  slight  wave  is  admissible.  Feather 
about  the  same  as  in  the  English  setter,  run- 
ning down  to  feet  on  forelegs  and  to  hocks- 
on  hindlegs,  but  only  slightly  feathered  below 
hocks. 

Symmetry  and  quality. — The  American  Gor- 
don should  display  much  character  ;  the  gen- 
eral outline  must  look  the  thorough  workman 
all  over,  and  must  absolutely  be  without  lum- 
ber. He  should  be  very  bloodlike  in  appear- 
ance, combining  great  quality  with  symmetry. 

Nomad. 


CRICKET. 


HARDLY  had  the  interest  in  the  Gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia's  tour  in  England 
died  before  that  well-known  representa- 
tive   of    Middlesex  County,   Mr.  P.  F. 
Warner,  invaded  this   country  with   a 
team  of  English  gentlemen,  and  brought  the 
season  of  international  cricket  to   a  close  on 
October  4th. 

Mr.  Warner  and  his  team,  composed  of  A. 
D.  Whatman,  J.  R.  Head,  H.  D.  G.  Leveson- 
Gower,  R.  A.  Bennett,  W.  McG.  Hemingway, 
G.  L.  Jessop,  H.  H.  Marriott,  H.  B.  Chinnery,  J. 
N.  Tonge,  F.  G.  Bull  and  F.  W.  Stocks,  landed 
on  the  evening  of  September  10th;  and  after  a 
day's  practice  and  a  day's  rest,  opened  the  first 
match  of  their  series  at  Livingstone,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club, 
against  an  eleven  representing  New  York. 

The  visitors  had  matters  pretty  much  their 
own  way,  and  gained  an  easy  victory  by  a 
margin  of  244  runs.  The  Englishmen  Datted 
first,  and  finished  their  innings  with  a  total  of 
196,  Leveson-Gower  heading  the  scores  with  a 
carefully  played  42.  The  New  Yorks  were 
disposed  of  for  7S,  and  narrowly  escaped  their 
follow  on.  In  their  second  turn  at  the  bat  the 
Englishmen  were  more  at  home,  and  a  total  of 
249  was  compiled.  To  this  Head  and  Bennett 
contributed  the  lion's  share,  with  89  and  53 
(not  out)  respectively.     New  York  started  their 


second  innings  with  an  uphill  game  before 
them.  J.  F.  Curren  (31)  and  M.  R.  Cobb  (30) 
were  the  only  players  to  make  any  stand,  and 
the  side  were  dismissed  for  123. 

In  the  bowling  department  Bull  with  his 
"  slows  "  proved  too  difficult  for  the  home  play- 
ers. In  the  first  innings  he  took  6  wickets  for 
41  runs,  and  in  the  second  6  for  56  ;  both  very 
good  performances. 

Captain  Warner  kindly  agreed  to  put  in  a 
third  day's  play,  but  on  this  occasion  the  game 
finished  a  draw. 

The  opening  match  at  Philadelphia  was  a 
new  departure  in  international  cricket  and  one 
which  deserves  the  greatest  encouragement  in 
future  seasons.  The  committee  ot  the  associ- 
ated cricket  clubs  of  Philadelphia,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Englishmen's  tour,  very  wisely 
decided  to  give  the  youngsters  a  chance  and  ar- 
ranged that  the  first  of  the  three  matches  played 
at  Philadelphia  should  be  against  twenty-two 
colts.  I  noticed  among  them  several  promis- 
ing men,  including  some  excellent  young  col- 
legians. 

The  colts  started  the  batting,  with  a  rather 
small  total  of  148  for  their  first  innings.  W. 
Thayer  (21)  and  W.  Freeland  (20)  did  the  best 
batting,  but  the  bowling  of  Jessop  puzzled  most 
of  them,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  by 
taking  11   wickets  at  a  cost  of  53  runs.      The 
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Englishmen  made  a  poor  showing,  but  with 
twenty-two  men  in  the  field,  no  matter  what  the 
class  of  bowling,  it  is  always  hard  to  get  a 
ball  through.     Their  innings  closed  for  159. 

In  their  second  innings  the  colts  did  remark- 
ably well,  and  with  13  wickets  down  for  a  total 
of  240  declared  their  innings.  N.  Z.  Graves,  57  ; 
F.  G.  Pearson,  27  ;  H.  Haines,  24  ;  and  J.  L. 
Evans  21,  were  the  best  contributions.  Time 
prevented  the  finish,  which  should  have  been 
interesting,  for  the  Englishmen  with  5  wickets 
down  had  a  total  of  134  at  the  call  of  time,  and 
the  first  Philadelphia  appearance  of  the  English- 
men finished  a  drawn  game.  Captain  Warner 
gave  evidence  of  his  batting  ability  with  a  not- 
out  56. 

The  next  match,  against  sixteen  of  All- 
Baltimore,  was  played  at  Baltimore.  Captain 
Warner  played  all  twelve  of  his  team  on  this 
occasion,  and  going  to  bat  first  his  side  ran  up 
a  total  of  252.  To  this  Bennett  contributed  64 
and  Hemingway  61. 

All-Baltimore  were  dismissed  for  147  in  their 
first  innings.  W.  L.  Sleeman  (32),  K.  Mallinck- 
rodt  (29),  L.  K.  Mallinckrodt  (22)  and  H.  M. 
Brune  (15)  were  the  only  players  'o  reach  double 
figures.  Stocks  and  Jessop  did  excellent  work 
with  the  ball,  their  analyses  being  S  for  29  and 
5  for  28,  respectively. 

Baltimore,  in  their  second  turn  at  the  bat, 
lost  four  wickets  for  41  runs  at  the  call  of  time, 
26  of  which  were  contributed  by  H.  B.  Cole, 
and  another  draw  was  the  result  of  their  third 
match. 

The  fourth  match  was  against  the  Gentlemen 
of  Philadelphia.  It  resulted  in  an  easy  win  for 
the  home  team.  The  Philadelphians  ran  up  a 
total  of  242;  the  young  hero  of  the  recent  Eng- 
lish tour,  J.  A.  Lester,  headed  the  batting  with 
a  well-played  73.  The  Englishmen  made  a 
most  disastrous  start,  losing  four  of  their 
wickets  without  scoring,  and  the  side  were  dis- 
missed for  the  small  total  of  63  runs.  J.  B. 
King's  bowling  was  remarkable  in  this  inning, 
he  taking  nine  wickets  for  a  cost  of  25  runs. 
The  Englishmen  in  their  follow-on  showed  their 
true  form,  and  a  total  of  372  was  the  result. 
Head  (101),  Leveson-Gower  (63),  Hemingway 
(56)  and  Captain  Warner  (51)  all  played  in  first- 
class  style.  The  feature  of  this  inning  was  the 
splendid  work  of  the  young  Haverford  wicket- 
keeper.  He  was  credited  with  no  less  than  six 
dismissals,  catching  five  and  stumping  one  of 
the  Englishmen.  Philadelphia  were  left  with 
194  runs  to  get  to  win  ;  this  they  did  with  the 
loss  of  six  wickets,  giving  them  a  victory  by 
four  wickets. 

The  final  match  of  the  tour,  the  return  game 
against  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  result- 
ed in  a  win  for  the  visitors .  The  home  team 
were  somewhat  handicapped  in  this  match  by 
the  loss  of  J.  A.  Lester,  whose  collegiate  studies 
prevented  him  taking  part ;  and  here  let  me 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphians 
in  both  their  matches  were  without  the  valua- 
ble services  of  G.  S.  Patterson,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  a  familiar  figure  at  all  inter- 
national matches.  Business  prevented  Mr.  Pat- 
terson from  participating  in  either  of  these 
games.  The  Englishmen  batted  first,  and, 
with  contributions  of  85  from  Leveson-Gower, 
66  from  Jessop,  and  63  from  Chinnery,  the  total 
was  raised  to  322.  The  home  team  in  their  first 


attempt  were  dismissed  for  132,  but  in  their 
second  did  much  better,  raising  their  total  to 
256.  J.  B.  King  and  W.  W.  Noble  played  in 
first-class  form  for  68  and  64  respectively.  The 
visitors  were  left  with  67  to  get  to  win  ;  these 
were  soon  knocked  off  with  the  loss  of  three 
wickets,  giving  the  Englishmen  a  win  by  seven 
wickets,  and  leaving  them  on  even  terms  with 
the  Philadelphians. 

Captain  Warner,  in  a  very  sportsmanlike 
manner,  offered  to  play  off  a  deciding  game, 
but  the  committee  of  the  cricket  clubs  had  to 
decline  this  offer,  owing  to  their  inability  to  get 
together  another  team. 

So  ended  the  latest  international  cricket,  and 
the  longest  and  best  schedule  of  international 
games  ever  played  by  cricketers  of  the  United 
States. 

U.    S.    A.    VS.    CANADA. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  match  between'  the 
United  States  and  Canada  finished  at  Toronto 
on  September  7th  with  a  victory,  by  eight 
wickets,  for  the  Canadians.  The  Americans 
were  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  some  of 
their  best  players,  who  had  only  recently  re- 
turned from  their  English  tour,  and  were  un- 
able to  spare  the  time  for  a  trip  to  Canada. 
The  Canadians  were  well  represented  and 
played  good  all-round  cricket;  Boyd  especially 
hit  very  freely  for  the  top  score  of  the  match. 

In  the  series  of  games  played  the  Canadians 
now  have  eight  wins,  against  fifteen  credited 
to  the  United  States;  the  remaining  two  games 
were  drawn. 

The  scores  follow  : 

UNITED  STATES. 


First  Innings. 

H.  Brown,  b.  Laing 4 

G.  B.  Warder,  c.  Hill,  b. 

Goldingham 16 

W    W.  Noble,  c.  and  b. 

Goldingham 1 

N.Etting,  b.  Goldingham  1 
W.  N.  Morice,  b.  Laing..  2 

E.  W.  Clarke,  not  out 34 

H.  C.  Townsend,  b.  Hill.  9 
G.  G.  Brooke,  b.  Hill....  o 
S.Goodman, c.Chambers, 

b.  McGivern o 

J.  E.  C.  Morton,  c.  and  b. 

McGivern     8 

T  C.  Jordan,  b.  Hill 1 

Extras 9 


Second  Innings. 
c.  Boyd,  b.  McGivern. .  ..38 

b.  Hill 5 

c.  and  b.  Hill o 

st. Saunders, b.  McGivern  o 

c.  and  b.  Laing  33 

c.  Terry,  b.  Laing 10 

b.  McGivern 12 

c.  Hill,  b.  Goldingham. .  o 

c.  McGivern,  b.  Laing...  6 

not  out 17 

c.  and  b.  Saunders a 

Extras 8 


Total 


.85        Total 129 


Second  Innings. 
b.  Goodman o 


First  Innings. 

W.  H.  Cooper,  c.  War- 
der, b.  Morice 23 

D.W  Saunders,  b.  Good- 
man   5     c.  Goodman,  b.  Morice.. 23 

J.  M.  Laing,  b.  Goodman  o 

F.  W.  Terry,  b.  Towns'd  1    not  out 4 

P.     C.     Goldingham,    b. 

Townsend 14     not  out 6 

M.  Boyd,  c.  Morice,  b. 
Brooke 51 

A.  F.  R.  Martin,  b.  Town- 
send 23 

G.  S.  Lyon,  1.  b.  w.  b. 
Morice 28 

A.  G.  Chambers,  b.  Clark  9 
H.  C  Hill,  c.  Morice,  b. 

Goodman o 

H.  R.  McGivern,  not  out  9 

Extras 16    Extras 5 

Total 179        Total 38 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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THE  ST.  ANDREW'S  GOLF  CLUE  TROPHV. 

SINCE  last  month's  chronicle  in  this  de- 
partment there  has  been  more  golf  and 
better  golf  than  at  any  time  in  its  his- 
tory in  this  country.  The  amateur 
championship  games  at  Chicago  brought 
together,  with  few  exceptions,  the  best  expo- 
nents of  the  game  we  have;  and  Messrs.  Whig- 
ham  and  McDonald,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
succeeded  between  them  in  keeping  the  cham- 
pionship in  Chicago.  Messrs.  Thorpe,  Fenn, 
Tyng,  and  Coats,  who  were  looked  to  for 
places  on  the  first  sixteen,  and  perhaps  for  a 
place  as  runner-up,  were  all  beaten  out;  and  a 
comparatively  new  man,  Mr.  Betts,  won  from 
Mr.  McDonald,  and  gave  the  champion  a  good 
game  in  the  finals.  The  Chicago  cup,  at  eight- 
een holes  medal  play,  was  won  by  Mr.  Douglas 
with  an  Si,  Mr.  Whigham  second  with  an  82, 
Mr.  Tyng  third  with  83,  and  Mr.  Fenn,  not  up 
to  his  form,  with  90. 

In  the  opening  play  at  thirty-six  holes  medal 
play,  for  a  place  in  the  sixteen  who  were  to  do 
battle  for  the  championship,  McDonald,  Whig- 
ham,  Fenn,  Douglas,  Harriman,  Betts,  Forgan, 
Tyng  and  Stewart  turned  in  the  best  scores  in 
the  order  named.  McDonald,  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  good  luck  in  his  favor,  mowed 
down  one  side  of  the  field  and  Whigham  the 
other,  until  young  Mr.  Betts  was  met;  and  to 
the  surprise  of  many  who  had  heard  little  of 
him  and  who  had  not  seen  him  play,  he  turned 
up  in  the  finals  to  meet  Whigham.  Mr.  AVhig- 
ham  took  no  chances  with  his  younger  and  less- 
experienced  opponent,  and  beat  him  out  hand- 
ily. Mr.  Betts  is  still  in  college,  and  his  train- 
ing has  been  first  with  his  brother  and  then 
with  Wilson,  the  professional,  at  Shinnecock 
Hills.  He  plays  in  very  good  style,  takes  pains, 
and  once  he  is  steady  enough  to  play  36  holes 
as  well  as  he  can  play  9,  he  will  prove  hard  to 
beat  by  any  amateur  in  this  country.  Certainly, 
no  American-bred  player  makes  his  shots  with 
more  ease  and  self-restraint,  and  takes  fewer 
chances  for  mistakes  than  does  he.  The  almost 
universal  habit  of  old  golfers  of  going  forward 
to  look  over  the  ground  for  the  approach-shot 
on  to  the  green  is  one  adopted  by  this  young 
player,  and  no  habit  is  more  valuable.  It  gives 
the   eye  a   chance  to  judge   of   distance,   and 


makes  one  familiar  with  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  lie  about  the  green;  and  knowledge  of  these 
two  factors  often  makes  the  difference  of  one 
stroke  between  the  approach  and  the  holing 
out. 

Of  the  other  younger  players  Mr.  John  Reid, 
Jr.,  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  most  noticeable  for 
his  success.  Probably  had  he  not  known  that 
Mr.  McDonald  was  Mr.  McDonald,  he  would 
have  beaten  him  in  their  match.  He  had  him 
three  down  and  five  to  play,  and  then  appar- 
ently lost  the  game  through  nervousness,  and 
by  some  phenomenal  putting  by  his  opponent. 

This  leads  one  to  say  that  the  short  game  is 
the  game  we  Americans  play  least  well.  This 
is  due  to  the  fascination  the  long  shots  have 
for  every  golfer,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  to 
the  hard  ground  over  which  most  of  us  get  our 
practice.  Over  our  inland  courses  the  ground 
is  hard,  to  begin  with,  but  over  all  our  courses 
the  ground  becomes  baked  and  hard  before 
the  end  of  the  summer.  No  man  can  make 
approach-shots  with  any  accuracy  off  hard 
ground,  and  no  man  can  put  successfully  over 
greens  where  the  light  covering  of  grass  does 
not  protect  the  ball  from  the  uneven  surface 
underneath.  This  matter  of  hard  ground  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  remedy — one,  perhaps,  that 
on  many  courses  cannot  be  remedied  at  all. 
But  if  the  greens  are  sprinkled  lightly  with 
sand,  well-watered,  and  not  rolled  too  much, 
they  would  be  far  better.  Rolling  with  a  heavy 
roller  seems  to  be  considered  by  many  ama- 
teurs at  the  business  as  a  kind  of  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  soothing  syrup  for  golf  greens ;  and 
doubtless  golling  "babies"  do  "cry  for  it," 
and  golfing  grocers  promise  "a  brush  with 
every  bottle,"  etc.,  etc.,  but  a  roller  even  has 
les  difauts  de  ses  qualities,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  the  neglect  of  the  hard 
for  the  soft,  a  defect  which  the  animate  share 
with  the  inanimate.  As  a  consequence,  the 
soft  part  of  the  green  is  rolled  down  in  places, 
and  the  hard,  gravelly  soil  makes  ridges  and 
protuberances  all  over  the  green.  As  Horace 
Greeley  remarked  when  consulted  about  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  "  the  way  to 
resume  is  to  resume,"  so  the  only  way  to 
have  good  golf  greens  is  by  daily  supervision 
and  daily  care.  Flirting  occasionally  with  a 
roller,  and  dallying  with  a  watering-pot,  may 
enhance  the  self-respect  of  a  green-committee, 
but  such  interrupted  action  will  not  make  a 
putting-green.  It  will  produce  the  abnormal 
effect  of  putting-greens  with  small-pox,  and 
this  may  interest  students  of  botany,  and  may 
give  professional  gentlemen  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  at  hand  for  immediate  vaccination 
an  advantage,  but  otherwise  the  result  is  of 
liitle  interest  to  golfers. 

We  have  now  a  small  army  of  men  who  play 
the  driver,  the  brassie  and  the  cleek,  as  well  as 
need  be,  but  there  are  only  here  and  there  men 
who  have  any  accuracy  with  the  mashie  or  the 
light  iron.  To  play  these  shots  the  club-head 
must  get  underneath  the  ball,  and  both  lift  it 
and  cut  it,  so  that  the  ball  has  a  rotary  motion  in 
the  exactly  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
it  is  going.  This  is  what  stops  the  ball  when  it 
lands,  and  this  is  also  what  gives  the  ball  its 
accuracy  of  direction.     When  one  strikes  hard 
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ground,  or  half-tops  a  ball  for  fear  of  hard 
ground,  all  delicacy  of  play  is  lost,  and  the  ball 
goes  on  its  irresponsible  and  ineffectual  way. 

The  Ravinoaks  Cup  at  Chicago  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Harriman,  who  beat  Mr.  McCawley 
in  the  finals  by  3  up  and  2  to  play.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  at  match  play  at 
any  rate,  the  more  experienced  British-bred 
players  still  have  the  advantage  of  us.  Messrs. 
Whigham,  McDonald,  Douglas,  Stewart, 
Menzies,  and  Forgan  are  fairly  sure  of  places 
in  any  tournament  in  the  country.  Messrs. 
Tyng,  Fenn,  Harriman,  Betts,  Coats,  and  a 
dozen  other  Americans  will,  as  a  rule,  play  as 
well,  and  sometimes  better,  but  as  yet  the 
longer  experience  tells  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Next  year,  however,  when  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship will  be  played  in  the  East,  we  look  to 
see  another  result,  unless  as  may  happen,  we 
have  three  or  four  visitors  from  England  to 
enter  the  lists. 

We  regret  that  there  has  been  no  tournament 
restricted  to  American  players  alone,  in  which 
we  might  measure  the  abilities  of  Tyng,  Fenn, 
Betts,  Sands,  Harriman,  Thorpe,  Coats,  Rush- 
more,  Wright,  Reynal,  Keene,  Travis,  Ruther- 
ford, and  a  score  more  not  much  known  off 
their  own  links,  but  who  all  play,  at  least  at 
times,  in  championship  form. 

At  Lenox,  Mr.  Fenn  again  proved  his  sur- 
passing ability  at  medal  play,  and  won  the  gold 
medal  with  a  card  of  17S  for  36  holes,  the  sec- 
ond man  turning  up  in  last  year's  runner-up  for 
the  championship,  Mr.  J.  P.  Thorpe,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  handed  in  a  184.  In  the  semi- 
finals Fenn  won  from  Thorpe  after  a  close 
match  by  4  up  and  3  to  play,  and  met  in  the 
finals,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting,  Jr.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary round  for  the  President's  cup  Mr.  Fenn 
again  proved  his  superiority  at  medal  play  by 
handing   in  the  lowest   card,  an  87,  with  Mr. 

D.  Emmet  second,  with  90  ;  Mr  F.  O.  Beach 
third,  with  92  ;  Mr.  Thorpe  fourth,  with  93. 

At  Meadowbrook,  the  best  nine-hole  course 
in  the  East,  Mr.  Rutherford  won  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  score  in  the  medal  round 
with  an  89  ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Curtis  second,  with  90  ; 
Mr.  Wright,  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Keene,  91 
each  ;  Mr.  Tyng,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
92,  10 1  being  the  highest  card  to  qualify  for  the 
match  play.  In  the  play-off  the  best  match  of 
the  day  was  that  between  Mr.  Keene  and  a 
comparatively  new  player,  Mr.  Wright,  the 
latter  winning  his  match  by  two  up  and  one  to 
play.  Rutherford  beat  Perkins,  Tyng  beat 
Slocum,  Shaw  beat  Havemeyer.  The  sensa- 
tional match  of  this  tournament  was  the  final 
victory  of  Shaw,  the  Massachusetts  player,  over 
Tyng. 

At  the  Tuxedo  Golf  Club's  autumn  tourna- 
ment a  large  number  of  entries  were  received, 
and  an  unprecedented  number  of  players  were 
on  hand  to  compete. 

The  medal  play  at  eighteen  holes  for  places 
on  the  first  sixteen,  and  the  second  sixteen,  re- 
sulted as  follows  : 

Out.  In.  Total. 

W.J.Travis 41  43  84 

Foxhall  Keene 42  42  84 

Richmond  Talbot 43  41  84 

R.P.Huntington 44  43  87 

E.  C.  Rushmore 44  46  90 

B.  Ward,  Jr 48  43  gi 

Daubeney  Brandreth 47  46  93 

O.  Van  Cortlandt 45  49  94 

W.  P.  Hamilton 44  50  94 


Out.  In.  Total. 

Richard  P.  Davis 53  43  96 

W.  B.  Dinsmore,  Jr 49  47  96 

T.  S.  F.  Smith 5o  47  97 

S.  M.  Allen 49  49  98 

H.  C.  Knox 49  49  98 

Sherman  Day   50  49  99 

W.  Kent 49  50  99 

L.  F.  H.  Betts 53  47  100 

In  the  first  round  of  the  first  sixteen,  Hunt- 
ington beat  Talbot  7  up  and  5  to  play  ;  Travis 
beat  Van  Cortlandt  6  up  and  5  to  play  ;  Rush- 
more  beat  Brandreth  3  up  and  2  to  play  ;  Keene 
beat  Ward  2  up  and  1  to  play. 

In  the  first  round  of  the  second  sixteen  F.  C. 
Smith  beat  Jennings  1  up  ;  Day  beat  Tailer 
6  up  ;  W.  Kent  beat  Hamilton  1  up  ;  E.  C. 
Kent  beat  Davis  4  up  ;  Graham  beat  Betts  2 
up  ;  Seaton  beat  Young  1  up  in  19  holes  ;  J. 
Allen  beat  Dinsmore  5  up  and  4  to  play,  and 
Knox  beat  M.  Allen  2  up  and  1  to  play.  The 
match  in  the  semi-finals  was  that  between  Dr. 
Rushmore  and  Keene,  in  which  Keene  was  un- 
expectedly victorious.  The  finals,  a  match  of 
36  holes,  were  between  Keene  and  Huntington. 
The  1 8  holes  in  the  morning  were  played  in  the 
rain,  and  ended  with  Keene  2  in  the  lead.  The 
first  9  holes  were  played  by  Keene  in  :  3,  3, 
4,  4,  6,  4,  4,  4,  5 — 37.  This  is  better  than  good 
golf,  and  neither  of  the  contestants  equaled 
this  performance  again,  though  in  the  final 
round  of  the  second  sixteen  Dr.  H.  H.  Curtis, 
playing  against  F.  C.  Smith,  did  the  nine  holes 
in  :  4,  4,  5,  4,  6,  5,  3,  4,  4 — 39,  which  though  it 
is  not  37,  is  really  sounder  golf  than  Keene's  37, 
with  a  3  for  the  first  hole,  a  4  for  the  eighth  and 
a  5  for  the  ninth. 

For  the  Ramapo  Cup  in  the  semi-finals  R.  W. 
Goelet  beat  F.  N.  Freeman  5  up  and  3  to  play  ; 
Kane  beat  C.  H.  De  Rham  1  up  in  19  holes  ;  and 
in  the  finals,  Goelet  beat  Kane  6  up  and  5  to 
play. 

A  Bogie  Handicap  competition  was  played 
later  at  Tuxedo.  "Colonel  Bogie"  was  cred- 
ited 1st  hole,  5  ;  2d  hole,  3  ;  3d  hole,  5  ;  4th 
hole,  4  ;  5th  hole,  6  ;  6th  hole,  5  ;  7th  hole,  3  ; 
8th  hole,  5  ;  gth  hole,  4 — 40.  W.  B.  Dinsmore, 
Jr.,  3  down  ;  J  Chad  wick,  4  down  ;  R.  P. 
Davis,  4  down  ;  R.  Betts,  6  down  ;  F.  T.  Un- 
derbill, 7  down  ;  N.  H.  Lord,  7  down  ;  S.  M. 
Allen,  S  down  ;  Walker  Breeze  Smith,  7  down  ; 
L.  F.  H.  Betts,  9  down,  and  H.  S.  Young,  12 
down.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  capital  feature 
to  introduce  into  any  tournament  ;  and  though, 
the  classic  St.  Andrews  always  affirm  that  they 
know  nothing  of  "  Colonel  Bogie  " — never  heard 
of  him,  indeed — still  this  method  of  play  is  the 
only  method  possible  by  which,  with  the  handi- 
caps added,  a  large  number  of  contestants  can 
compete  at  match  play,  and  after  all  match 
play  is  the  game,  and  medal  play  only  a  late 
innovation.  The  game  is  intended  for  a  con- 
test, not  against  a  score,  but  as  a  contest  be- 
tween men  ;  and  much  of  the  interest  and  much 
of  the  real  test  of  personal  prowess  are  left  out. 
when  the  factor  of  a  real  live  adversary  for 
whom  the  best  substitute  is  "  Colonel  Bogie," 
is  no  longer  present.  Medal  play  has  crept  in 
as  a.  fizs-aller  to  solve  the  problem,  when  a  long 
list  of  entries  makes  match  play  impossible. 

The  last  day  at  the  Tuxedo  tournament  was 
at  handicap  medal  play,  and  the  handicap  com- 
mittee certainly  deserve  much  praise  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  diagnoses.  Twenty-four  men 
handed  in  net  scores  of  91  and  under  ;  and  as. 
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the  committee  probably  handicapped  with  So  as 
their  estimate  of  the  far  score  for  iS  holes,  it 
is  still  further  to  their  credit  that  eleven  men 
handed  in  net  scores  of  85  and  under,  and  the 
cup  was  won  by  a  net  score  of  Si.  The  winner 
was  Mr.  W.  P. 'Hamilton. 

Gross.      Handicap.      Net. 

W.P.Hamilton 90  9  81 

R.  W.  Goelet 92  10  82 

W.J.Travis 83  o  83 

R.P.Davis oi  8  83 

J.  C.  Rennard 89  6  83 

D.  Brandreth .89  6  83 

R.P.Huntington 86  2  84 

Foxhall  Keene        84  o  84 

Walker  Breeze  Smith 101  16  85 

J.  C.  Powers 94  9  85 

H.  C.  De  Rham  99  14  85 

E.  C.  Rushmore 86  o  86 

The  best  scores  for  the  day  were  Mr.  Keene's 
84  and  the  83  of  Mr.  Travis.' 

Mr.  Keene — 

Out 5  54566355  In 4  4447535  4—84 

Mr.  Travis — 

Out 6  34485355  In 5  4445336  4—83 

Over  the  new  St.  Andrews  links  of  18  holes 
some  seventy  players  started  in  the  preliminary 
medal  round.  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart,  with  an  82 
for  the  first  and  an  83  for  the  second  round,  a 
total  of  165,  won  the  President's  cup  for  the 
best  net  score.  There  followed  Mr.  Findlay 
Douglas  with  16S,  Mr.  Fenn  170,  Mr.  Wright 
175,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sands  175,  Mr.  Menzies  [76, 
twenty-five  in  all,  with  scores  tor  the  36  holes 
under  190.  This  marks  a  decided  improvement 
in  our  men,  or  suv^'ests  that  these  links  are  less 
difficult  than  either  Chicago  or  Shinnecock 
Hills,  where  the  last  two  championship  meet- 
ings have  been  held.  One  may  not,  of  course, 
mention  names,  but  a  number  of  men  did  the 
nine  holes,  in  or  out,  in  43,  or  44,  01-46,  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  nine  links  any- 
where else  in  those  figures.  The  best  score  for 
18  holes  was  made  by  Mr.  Fenn,  a  79.  The 
day  before  the  same  player  did  the  course  in  75. 
In  the  play-off  Morten  beat  Ward,  Menzies 
beat  Ripley,  Bowers  beat  Harriman  by  default, 
Fenn  beat  Armstrong,  Shaw  beat  Wright, 
Stewart  beat  Robbins,  Graham  beat  Larocque, 
Douglas  beat  Sands.  Second  round,  Menzies 
beat  Morten,  Bowers  beat  Fenn,  Stewart  beat 
Shaw,  Douglas  beat  Graham.  Thus,  of  the 
four  men  kit,  three  were  British  and  only  one 
American,  Mr.  Bowers  being  left  in.  Menzies 
beat  Bowers  3  up  and  1  to  play,  and  Douglas  beat 
Stewart  by  1  up.  In  the  finals  Douglas  beat  M en- 
zies  1  up. 

These  two  tournaments  at  Tuxedo  and  at  St. 
Andrews  have  been  the  most  successful  we 
have  had  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  the 
standard  of  play  is  concerned  the  advance  is 
notable.  It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  men  on 
and  around  the  ninety-mark  could  put  up  a 
very  comfortable  game  against  all  but  about  a 
dozen  men.  But  now  the  ranks  of  the  90-men 
are  recruited  by  dozens  of  new  players,  while 
just  inside  the  duffer  mark  of  100  there  are  well 
over  the  hundred  ;  and  if  we  make  the  calcula- 
tions in  the  smoking-room,  and  not  on  the 
links  themselves,  there  must  be  countless  thou- 
sands who  assert  100  is  beneath  their  ability, 
and  an  indication  of  being  "off  their  game." 
What  a  jolly  lot  of  humbug  there  is  in  golf,  as 
in  other  things  !     But  it  is  the  kind  of  humbug 


that  deceives  no  one,  and  sends  many  a  man 
home  in  better  humor,  with  a  more  wholesome 
appetite  and  to  a  sounder  night's  sleep.  So, 
long  live  humbug  ! 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
golf  of  the  last  month  was  the  winning  of  the 
long-distance  driving  competition,  open,  mark 
you,  to  professionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  by 
Mr.  Harriman  with  a  drive,  if  we  remember 
aright,  of  over  240  yards.  At  a  recent  tourna- 
ment the  writer  was  surprised  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  started  off  with  smashing  long 
drives.  If  one  had  seen  only  the  play  from  the  first 
tee  one  might  have  fancied  that  all  the  "  cracks" 
in  the  country  were  playing  in  this  particular 
tournament.  We  beg  to  repeat,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  weariness  to  our  readers,  that  the  short 
game  wins  the  game,  and  that  at  100  yards 
from  the  hole  is  where  the  winning  shots  are 
made.  This  will  be  more  and  more  true  as  our 
links  are  improved  by  copying  good  models,  and 
as  we  insist  upon  having  proper  turf  to  play  on. 
These  days  of  dufferdom,  when  on  so  many 
links  a  ball  goes  about  as  well  along  the  ground 
as  through  the  air,  are  limited ;  and  the  days 
when  lofting,  and  cutting,  and  stopping,  and 
running  the  ball  up,  are  absolutely  necessary, 
will  soon  be  upon  us.  Then  woe  unto  the  cro- 
quet players,  who  bang  away  with  a  brassie  at 
bunkers  So  yards  off",  knowing  full  well  that,  in 
nine  shots  out  of  ten,  the  ball  will  go  jumping 
over  the  hard  ground,  clearing  the  hard-baked 
bunker  as  though  it  were  not  there,  and  landing 
them  probably  as  well  up  on  the  green  as  the 
far  more  difficult  shot  which  has  been  carefully, 
calculated  to  clear  the  bunker  and  land  on  the 
green. 

The  Oakland  Golf  Club,  at  Bayside,  L.  I., 
have  just  held  their  first  tournament.  The 
entries  were  few  in  number,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected after  the  wholesale  golf  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  eight  men  to  qualify  were  Keene,  93; 
Travis,  94  ;  Sands,  96  ;  Wright,  98  ;  Dorr,  103  ; 
Alexander,  10S;  Hamilton,  109;  Crowninshield, 
in.  In  the  first  round  Sands  was  beaten  4 
up  and  2  to  play  by  Hamilton,  who  has  only 
been  heard  of  heretofore  as  the  winner  of 
the  public  golf  tournament  at  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  ;  Travis  beat 
Dorr  ;  Keene  beat 
Crowninshield; 
Wright  beat  Alex- 
ander. Unless  past 
performances 
count  fur  little  this 
tournament  should 
end  with  a  match 
between  Keene 
and  Travis. 

There  have  been 
a  number  of  inter- 
club  matches,  but 
they  have  been 
overshadowed  by 
the  large  tourna- 
ments. We  hope  to 
give  more  at 
length,  in  the  De- 
cember number  of 
the  magazine,  a 
summary  of  this 
year's  golf. 

P.C. 
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WHEN  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  holds 
its  clambake  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  yachting  season  has  come  to  a 
close.  The  time-honored  festival  oc- 
curred on  the  club  lawn  on  Saturday,  October  2. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  had  under  consid- 
eration the  giving  of  a  fall  regatta,  but  at  the 
last  moment  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
most  of  the  yachts  of  the  racing  fleet  having 
gone  out  of  commission.  Thus  the  club  must 
be  content  with  whatever  laurels  it  gained  in 
its  June  regatta  and  on  its  annual  cruise. 

The  challenge  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club  for  the  International  Cup,  now 
held  by  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club, 
of  Montreal  and  Dorval,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  last-named  organization.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  new  20-footers  will  be  built  by  Seawan- 
haka members  to  compete  in  the  trial  races 
next  year.  The  challenge  of  the  Minima  Yacht 
Club  did  not  materialize.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  C.  H.  Crane  will  design  a  challenger,  and 
will  return  from  Glasgow  in  time  to  get  his 
boat  in  trim  for  the  trials.  At  the  last  mess 
dinner  of  the  club  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Crane  for  his  attempts  to  recap- 
ture the  trophy  this  year. 

The  town  house  of  the  Seawanhaka  Co- 
rinthian Yacht  Club,  at  No.  19  East  22d 
street,  was  opened  on  October  1,  and  an  in- 
teresting programme  for  the  winter  has  been 
drawn  up.  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  popularity 
and  prosperity  of  the  club  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  membership  list,  exclusive  of  life,  hon- 
orary, navy  and  associate  members,  has  now 
reached  its  limit  of  four  hundred,  and  there 
are  many  names  on  its  waiting  list. 


The  owners  of  the  30-footers,  who  have  sailed 
their  little  boats  with  so  much  pluck  and  per- 
sistency all  summer  at  Newport,  will  go  in  for 
larger  game  next  season.  A  number  of  51- 
footers  will  be  built  by  the  Herreshoffs  from  the 
same  models,  and  will  be  raced  off  Newport. 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Morgan,  Herman  B.  Duryea, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Henry  P.  Whitney  and 
J.  A.  Stillman  are  said  to  have  already  put 
their  names  down  on  the  list,  and  others  are 
sure  to  follow  suit. 

Commodore  Postley,  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  offered  cups  for  the  51 -footers  and  36- 
footers,  to  be  competed  for  in  a  series  of  three 
races  over  a  triangular  course.  The  first  con- 
test took  place  on  September  21st,  in  a  stiff 
northeaster  and  rather  a  jump  of  a  sea.  The 
51-footers  entered  were  Mr.  F.  M.  Hoyt's  Syce 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig's  Vencedor.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hanan's  A  ens  hi  a,  Mr.  Oswald  Sanderson's 
Anoatok  and  Mr.  George  G.  Tyson's  Vorant 
II.  were  the  36-foot  competitors.  Vencedor 
and  Syce  carried  single  reefs  in  their  main- 
sails. Vencedor  got  the  best  of  the  start, 
crossing  the  line  five  seconds  after  the  signal. 
The  others  crossed  in  a  bunch,  with  Syce  to 
windward.  The  last-named  soon  passed  Ven- 
cedor, and  led  by  fifteen  seconds  at  the  Hemp- 
stead mark.  From  this  point  it  was  a  hard 
four-mile  thresh  to  windward  to  the  eastern 
mark  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound. 
Syce  increased  her  lead,  and  Anoatok  got  the 
better  of  Acushla.  Syce  rounded  the  wind- 
ward mark  at  ih  07m.  34s. ;  Vencedor,  ih. 
16m.  45s.;  Anoato/c,  ih.  23m.  36s.;  Acushla, 
ih.  24m   23s.;  Vorant  II,  ih.  40m. 

It  was  a  run  before  the  wind,  with  spinna- 
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kers  spread  to  starboard,  and  Syce  continued 
to  increase  the  distance  between  herself  and 
Vencedor.  Acushla  and  A noat ok  kept  at  it, 
hammer  and  tongs,  there  being  little  to  choose 
between  them.  The  times  at  the  end  of  the 
first  round  were  Syce  ih.  40m.  03s.;  Vencedor, 
ih.  49m.  40s. ;  Anoatok,  ih.  58m  55s. ;  Acushla, 
ih.  59m.  05s.  Vorant  II.,  seeing  that  she  had 
no  chance,  retired.  At  the  Hempstead  mark 
there  was  only  a  difference  of  fifteen  seconds 
between  the  two  36-footers,  Acushla  having 
the  better  of  it.  At  the  windward  mark,  on  the 
second  round,  they  were  timed  :  Syce,  2h  40m. 
35s.;  Vencedor,  3I1.  02m.  03s.;  Acushla,  3I1. 
15m.  30s.;  Anoatok,  3I1.  18m.  29s.  Thence  it 
was  a  rattling  run  home.  The  summary  fol- 
lows; 

SLOOPS— 51-FOOT  CLASS. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Length.       Time.  Time. 

Yacht  and  Owner.                       Feet.         H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Syce,  F.  M.  Hoyt 50.86        30606  30606 

Vencedor,  H.  M.  Gillig 47.64       3  21  15  3  17  28 

SLOOPS— 36-FOOT  CLASS. 

Acushla,  Hanan  Bros 34-04        3  40  28        3  40  28 

Anoatok,  O.  Sanderson 33-97        34524  — 

Vorant  II.,  G.G.Tyson 34.00  Did  not  finish. 

Thus  Syce  won  the  first  race  of  the  series, 
beating  Vencedor,  urn.  32s.  Acushla  beat 
Anoatok,  4m.  56s. 

The  second  race  between  Syce  and  Vencedor 
was  sailed  on  September  25th,  over  a  twenty- 
two-mile  course.  Mr.  Fred  M.  Hovt  sailed 
Syce,  his  assistants  being  Mr.  Irving  Zerega 
and  Captain  Terry,  while  Mr.  John  F.  Lovejoy 
steered  Vencedor,  her  owner,  Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig, 
being  second  in  command.  In  the  36-foot  class, 
Mr.  W.  Hanan*s  Acushla,  Mr.  Oswald  Sander- 
son's Anoatok  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Tyson's  Vorant 
II  started.  The  wind  was  light  from  S.S.W. , 
when  the  starting  signal  was  given  at  12I1.  5m. 

Vencedor  got  off  first  in  her  class,  and  Acushla 
was  across  the  line  before  her  two  rivals.  They 
all  carried  their  balloon  jib-topsails  to  the  first 
mark,  which  was  rounded  thus  :  Syce,  i2h.  44m. 
9s.;  Vencedor,  12I1.  46m.  16s. ;  Acushla,  12I1. 
51m.  17s.;  Anoatok,  12I1.  54m.  us.;  Vorant 
II,  i2h.  54m.  39s.  The  wind  grew  lighter,  and 
at  the  second  mark  the  yachts  were  timed  : 
Syce,  2h.  34m.  46s.;  Vencedor,  3I1.  14m.  27s.; 
Acushla,  2h.  57m.  52s.;  Anoatok,  3h.  im.  59s.; 

Vorant  II,  3I1.  13m.  8s.  The  weather  was  so 
unpromising  so  far  as  wind  was  concerned, 
that  the  Regatta  Committee  ended  the  race  for 
the  36-footers  at  the  end  of  the  first  round, 
Acushla  winning  the  cup  by  11m.  36s.  from 
Anoatok.  The  51-footers  drifted  over  the 
course  a  second  time,  Syce  having  a  lead  of 
forty  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  first   round. 

Vencedor  did  not  finish,  so  Syce  won  the  cup. 
The  summary  follows  : 

SLOOPS— 5 i-FUOT  CLASS. 

Elapsed  C^rected 
Yacht  and  Owner.  Length.     Time.        Time. 

Feet.      H.  M.  S.     H.  M.  S. 

Syce,  F.  M.  Hoyt 5086      53300      53300 

Vencedor,  H.  M.  Gillig 47.67      Not  timed. 

SLOOPS— 36-FOOT  CLASS. 

Acushla,  W.  Hanan 34-04      31508  31508 

Anoatok,  O.  Sanderson 33.97      3  26  44  3  26  44 

Vorant  II.,  G.  G.  Tyson 34.00      3  32  26  3  32  26 

Acushla,  Anoatok  and  Vorant  II.  sailed  a 
final  race  on  September  29th  for  a  sweepstakes 
of  $100  per  boat.     The  wind  was  light  from 


S.  S.  W.,  and  the  water  was  smooth.  Acushla 
won,  her  elapsed  time  being  5I1.  20m.  29s. ;  that 
of  Anoatok,  5I1.  21m.  22s.,  and  that  of  Vorant 
II,  sh.  35m.  15s.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


"  PENNBROOK." 

IN  the  equestrian  field,  polo  and  the  county 
horse-shows  have  monopolized  public  at- 
tention throughout  the   summer  months. 
Hunting  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  the  in- 
door horse-shows  are  opening  their  portals. 
In  the  current  number  of  Outing  will  be 
found  descriptions  of  the  more  important  sum- 
mer horse-shows.       A  list  of  same,  together 
with  the  indoor  shows,  is  given  below, 

OUTDOOR  SHOWS  OF  THE    SEASON  OF  1897. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  April  29,  30. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  14,  15. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  May  21,  22. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St  Martin's  Green,  Wissahickon 
Heights,  May  25-29. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  August  12-14. 

Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  August  19,  20. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  August  20-28. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  August  23-28  (Coaching  Parade  only 
in  1897). 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  4-11. 

Westchester.  N.  Y.  (White  Plains),  Sept.  28-Oct.  1. 

Orange  County,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  2. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7-9. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (State  Pair),  Aug.  23-28. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21-24. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  3-6. 

INDOOR  SHOWS   FOR  THE  SEASON   OF  1897-98. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  7-9. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  25-30. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  1-6. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  9-13. 

New  York  (National),  Nov.  15-20. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  9-13. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  28-May  1. 

Horsemen  are  busily  engaged  preparing  for 
the'  great  metropolitan  show  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  fixed  for  November  15th  to 
20th  inclusive  ;  and  if  the  intense  interest  which 
has  during  the  past  season  been  evinced  in 
outdoor  shows  may  be  taken  as  any  criterion, 
the  coming  metropolitan  show  will  eclipse  pre- 
vious efforts,  both  in  display  and  patronage. 


Thirty -three  thousand  dollars  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  premiums  to  winners  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  regular  classes,  and  several 
special  prizes  offered  by  private  individuals. 
are  being  added  to  the  list.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Challenge  Cup. 
(value  $500),  offered  for  the  best  horse  suitable 
for  a  gig,  the  horse  to  be  driven  by  its  bona  fide 
owner  —  professionals  barred — the  cup  to  be 
won  three  times  by  same  owner  before  be- 
coming his  personal  property.  This  prize  is, 
especially  to  be  commended  as  encouraging; 
amateurs  in  a  class  distinct  from  the  open 
competitions  where  dealers  complete. 

In  thoroughbreds  a  class  has  been  added,, 
although  the  prize  for  stallions  is  only  $300,  as. 
last  year.  The  trotters  have  $500  for  cham- 
pionship. There  is  a  herd  prize  of  same- 
amount,  a  fair  appropriation  for  the  young 
stock,  and  a  new  class  for  brood  mares  to  be 
shown  with  two  of  the  progeny.  This  is  a 
new  departure,  and  should  be  very  interesting 
to  breeders.    • 

In  the  driving  classes  for  trotters  there  is  no. 
change,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  quality  ex- 
hibited will  be  equal  to  that  of  two  years  ago^ 
last  year's  show  being  somewhat  weak  in  this 
particular. 

The  hackney  has  as  large  an  appropriation 
as  heretofore,  having  $500  challenge  cup, 
$250  and  $200  championships  for  stallion  and 
progeny  pure-bred  ;  also  $200  for  stallion  and 
progeny  half-bred,  judged  as  animals  suitable 
for  harness  purposes.  This  is  the  class  in 
which  last  year  a  trotting-bred  stallion  com- 
peted against  a  hackney  and  won. 

French  coach ers,  heavy  draught  stallions  y 
horses  and  delivery  wagons,  and  cab  horses  are 
provided  for  same  as  last  year,  the  heavy 
drafters  in  a  very  small  way,  the  association 
being  unable,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to  in- 
duce breeders  in  this  department  to  make  larger 
exhibits. 

For  those  shown  in  harness,  the  smaller 
horses  and  high-steppers  are  provided  for,  as 
last  year,  in  a  department  separate  from  the 
larger  carriage-horses,  but  this  year  the  class 
for  pairs  over  sixteen  hands  has  been  dropped. 
There  are,  of  course,  championships  of  $200  in 
each  of  these  harness  departments.  Four-in- 
hand  park  drags  and  road  coaches  properly 
horsed  are  well  provided  for  in  the  list,  an  ex- 
tra class  being  inserted  this  year  to  bring  out 
the  best-appointed  road  coach  and  team.  Here- 
tofore horses  only  counted.  For  ponies,  sad- 
dle-horses and  hunters  the  prizes  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  as  also  for  Park  Police,  and 
the  show  of  horses  and  wagons  belonging  to 
the  Street-Cleaning  Department. 

The  high  jump,  6ft.  6in.,  will  be  a  feature  in 
the  jumping  classes  as  it  was  last  year,  and 
while  having  no  relation  to  the  performances 
of  hunters  proper,  is  looked  upon  as  an  at- 
traction by  the  masses.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  provision  made  for  a  military 
exhibit,  although,  as  proved  by  the  popularity 
of  the  great  national  military  tournament  held 
in  the  Garden  some  months  ago,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  public  would  highly  ap- 
preciate seeing  the  "  boys  in  blue  "  go  through 
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their   inspiriting  drill,   wall-scaling,  unlimber- 
ing,  charging  and  countermarching  once  more. 
The  judges  appointed  to  act  in  the  several 
departments  are  as  follows  : 

Thoroughbreds— Milton  Young,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Hackneys — Alexander  Morton,  Gowanbank,  Scot- 
land; James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  Alexander  B. 
McLaren,  Aurora,  111. 

Trotters,  roadsters  and  road  rigs  —  David  Bonner 
and  A.  C.  Hall,  New  York  ;  Shelby  T.  Harrison,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

French  coachers,  pony  stallions  and  brood  mares, 
half  breeds  and  ponies  under  saddle  and  in  harness — 
Prescott  Lawrence. 

Heavy  draught  stallions— H.  L.  Herbert. 

Pour  -  in -hands,  carriage  and  harness  horses  and 
tandems  ;  horses,  carriages  and  appointments  ;  han- 
som cabs  and  horses  and  delivery  wagons — Colonel 
Edward  Morrell,  Philadelphia  ;  W.  C.  Gulliver  and 
George  R.  Read,  of  New  York. 

Saddle  and  police  horses — R.  W.  Rives,  New  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y.;  Winthrop  Rutherford,  New  York,  and 
Trumbold  Carey,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Hunters  and  jumpers— Charles  E.  Mather,  M.  F.  H., 
Philadelphia  ;  John  D.  Cheever  and  George  Work, 
New  York. 

Veterinary  inspectors — W.  Sheppard,  T.  G.  Sher- 
wood, and  one  other  yet  to  be  appointed. 

To  make  a  forecast  of  the  entries  which  may 
appear  in  the  several  classes  is  more  difficult 
this  year  than  ever,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
sales  by  public  auction  of  the  horses  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  exhibitors,  viz.,  Oliver  H. 
P.  Belmont,  Marion  Story  and  others,  whose 
entire  stables  come  under  the  hammer  before 
these  pages  will  be  in  the  hands  of  readers. 
The  breaking  up  of  these  collections  means 
that  the  famous  horses  Rockingham,  Bucking- 
ham, Hurlingham,  Wales,  York  and  Sundown, 
may  fall  into  the  possession  of  show-goers,  or 
they  may  be  shipped  far  away  from  metropoli- 
tan territory.  If  so,  then  new  horses,  probably 
many  of  them  unheard  of,  will  be  driven  in 
the  show-ring  by  the  gentlemen  named,  and 
so,  for  the  time  being,  the  cognoscenti  are  at 
sea.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  most  of  the  animals  whose  names  occur  in 
the  article  on  summer  horse-shows,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  number  of  Outing,  will  compete 
at  the  National  Show,  and  there  will  be  some 
new  ones,  especially  in  the  hunting  classes,  the 
State  of  Virginia  having  been  heard  from  to 
that  effect.  The  rumor  that  several  English 
breeders  and  exhibitors  were  a  feature  to  be 
counted  upon  at  this  show  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
officially  confirmed. 

The  brilliant  harness  classes,  both  for  high- 
steppers  and  the  smoother-gaited  trotters,  will 
be  extremely  rich  this  year,  as  will  also  the 
classes  for  trotting  sires— a  department  which 
always  creates  immense  enthusiasm  at  this 
show,  and  rightly  so.  Hackneys  are  to  be 
stronger  than  last  year,  and  more  of  them  will 
be  seen  in  harness  than  formerly. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
laid  out  on  a  gigantic  scale  a  horse-show  that 
will  attract  exhibits  from  all  over  the  United 
States  to  the  Coliseum  Building,  Chicago,  No- 
vember ist  to  6th,  inclusive.  The  premiums 
amount  to  $40,000,  and  will  be  distributed 
among  263  open  classes — the  largest  prize-list 
since  the  World's  Fair  Show. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  composed  of 
Arthur  Caton,  chairman;  H.  C.  Chatfield-Tay- 
lor,  C.  W.  Fullerton,  John  Dupee,  G.  Henry 
Wheeler,  C.  F.  Kimball,  G.  M.  Alexander,  P. 
D.  Armour,  Jr.;  Frank  S.  Gordon,  Joseph  Lei- 


ter,  W.  W.  Keith,  Walter  Farwell,  P.  D.  Stude- 
baker,  E.  C.  Green  and  Charles  Page  Bryan. 
Clarence  Moore  is  secretary  and  John  A.Logan, 
Jr.,  manager. 

CROSS    COUNTRY. 

Bright  skies  and  delightfully  refreshing 
breezes  ushered  in  the  hunting  season,  and  the 
members  of  the  Meadowbrook,  Westchester, 
Richmond  County,  Elkridge  and  Genesee  Val- 
ley Hunt  Clubs  simultaneously  opened  their 
club  -  houses  on  October  2d.  Mr.  Ralph  N. 
Ellis,  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Meadowbrooks,  was  ac- 
companied on  the  initial  run  of  the  season, 
some  twelve  miles,  by  Mrs.  James  L.  Ker- 
nochan,  Harry  Page,  Max  Stevenson,  Mrs.  E. 
K.  Stowe,  the  two  whips,  Davy  and  Murphy, 
and  a  large  party  of  friends  of  the  master. 
The  start  was  made  at  4  p.  m.  ,  from  Westbury 
Pond.  Hounds  were  rather  fresh  at  the  start 
and  at  times  tailed  a  bit,  not  settling  down  to  an 
even  pace,  dwelling  somewhat  until  they  got 
warmed  to  their  work,  finally  getting  away 
•  with  a  burst  and  following  a  burning  scent  with 
the  line  hunters  keeping  all  steady.  It  was  a 
capital  run  for  an  opening. 

Steeplechasing  and  a  run  over  the  stiffest 
eight  miles  of  hunting  country  on  Long  Island 
marked  the  second  day's  work  of  the  Meadow- 
brooks,  the  pack  keeping  in  full  cry  without 
cessation  and  causing  the  company  to  negotiate 
many  bits  of  timber.  In  the  saddle  were  no- 
ticed Mrs.  James  L.  Kernochan,  on  "  Retribu- 
tion ;"  Mrs.  E.  K.  Stowe,  on  "  Westchester  ;  " 
M.  F.  H.  Ralph  N.  Ellis,  on  "  Baritone  ;"  Harry 
Page,  on  "  Count,"  and  the  mare  "  Miss  Brown  " 
carrying  Maxie  Stevenson.  Well  up  were  Harry 
K.  Vingutand  H.  V.  R.  Kennedy,  while  H.  L. 
Herbert  on  his  gelding  "Sport"  took  a  lead 
with  Sidney  Dillon  Ripley  and  A.  Brisbane. 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Field  was  somewhat  shaken  up  at 
the  first  "  stickler,"  but  came  through  all  right. 
Hounds  threw-off  at  Hempstead  Farms,  next  the 
pack  ran  toward  East  Meadow,  then  took  a  long 
circular  route  to  Plain  Edge,  where  they  "killed" 
and  devoured.  There  was  a  fine  rally  toward 
the  end  of  the  run,  and  horses  were  pushed  to 
top  speed,  dashing  through  and  over  bushes, 
leaping  broad  ditches,  and  splashing  in  brooks 
and  mud,  and  taking  fences  as  if  only  imagin- 
ary lines. 

The  Westchesters  were  out  twice  over  the 
farms  of  the  county,  meeting  in  New  Rochelle. 
Accompanying  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Iselm,  Master, 
were  Arthur  Iselin,  Frank  Landon,  Frederick 
H.  Allen,  E.  C.  Potter,  Howard  M.  Potter,  and 
Eugene  Reynal  and  others.  The  pack  is  a  fine 
one,  and  kennel  at  Quaker  Ridge  Farm,  Ma- 
maroneck.  Hounds  are  out  twice  a  week,  and 
have  met  respectively  at  Portchester,  White 
Plains  and  Rye. 

Pennsylvania  huntsmen  were  out  after  the 
Elkridge  pack,  which  met  at  Timonium  on  the 
first  day  of  the  season  ;  and  among  those  who 
supported  the  Master,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  George, 
in  the  initial  run  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Whistler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Jackson,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Harvey, 
Miss  Fannie  Lurman,  Miss  Mollie  George, 
Miss  Beulah  Smith,  Ernest  Jenkins,  Harry 
Birckhead,  Wm.  N.  Maully  and  Frank  Key 
Howard.  A.  H.  Godfrey. 


ATHLETICS. 


TRAVERS    ISLAND — THE    SUMMER    HOME   OF    THE  N.   Y.  A.  C. 


THE   EAST   AGAINST    THE    WEST. 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  matches  between 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Association  and 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  con- 
tested October  2,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  Travers  Is- 
land, Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 

The  match  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
fifty-ninth  semi  -  annual  games  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  and  the  programme  in- 
cluded three  events  open  to  all  amateurs. 

The  proverbial  good  luck  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  in  the  matter  of  weather  for  their 
games  deserted  them  this  time,  and  the  fore- 
noon was  threatening,  with  some  rain.  It 
cleared  soon  after  mid-day,  and  the  afternoon 
was  bright;  but  the  rain,  just  at  the  time  when 
most  of  the  guests  would  be  deciding  whether 
to  go  or  stay,  lessened  the  attendance  by 
more  than  half,  and  brought  an  assembly  just 
large  enough  to  fill  all  the  seats,  and  leave 
about  500  to  stand  around  the  path,  thus  ena- 
bling everyone  to  see  and  enjoy  the  games 
without  the  crowding  which  would  have  come 
with  a  finer  day. 

As  at  all  other  games  given  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  admission  was  without  charge 
and  by  invitation  only.  More  than  12,000  in- 
vitations had  been  issued  by  members,  and  if 
the  weather  had  been  as  fine  as  at  previous 
sports  given  by  the  club,  the  attendance  would 
have  been  most  uncomfortably  large. 

The  fifth  of  a  mile  cinder-path  is  one  of  the 
fastest  in  America,  and  had  been  well  cared 
for,  in  anticipation  of  record-breaking  per- 
formances ;  but  the  cool  and  blustering  east 
wind  prevented  new  records  against  it,  and  in- 
validated those  made  with  its  assistance.  It 
was  against  the  runners  in  the  50  yards  and  100 
yards,  and  with  them  in  the  final  straight  of 
all  other  races.  This  wind  howled  along  the 
backstretch,  and  was  so  strong  in  the  inner- 


field  that  the  hurdles  continually  blew  over, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  spike  them  down 
before  the  race.  Around  the  east  curve  the 
path  was  sheltered  by  the  seats,  trees  and  high 
bank,  and  this  protection  extended  thirtv  or 
forty  yards  up  the  straight ;  but  beyond  this 
distance  the  wind  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
toward  the  finish  line,  and  was  quite  brisk  at 
the  point  selected  for  the  end  of  the  150-yards 
run. 

Although  ostensibly  a  match  between  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association  and  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  it  was  really  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Association  and  the 
Central  Association.  A  very  large  majority  of 
the  finest  athletes  of  the  Metropolitan  district 
are  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  and  there  are  no  athletes  in  the 
district,  not  members  of  the  club,  who  could 
have  won  any  of  the  three  events  in  which 
New  York  was  beaten.  Of  the  eight  young 
men  who  represented  Chicago,  five  are  stu- 
dents at  school,  college  or  university,  while 
one  lives  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in 
Michigan,  two  in  Wisconsin,  and  three  in  Illi- 
nois. The  Central  district  could  have  furnished 
no  other  useful  men  for  the  team,  except  the 
two  who  were  kept  away  by  accidents. 

It  is  customary  in  such  club  matches  to  score 
5  points,  3  points  and  1  point,  for  first,  second 
and  third  place  in  each  event;  but  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association  had,  when  compared  with 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  only  a  few  athletes 
and  had  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  so  New 
York,  wishing  to  make  the  match  more  even, 
waived  the  usual  custom  and  agreed  to  have 
only  two  competitors  from  each  club  in  each 
event,  to  have  no  scoring  by  points,  and  to  de- 
cide the  match  by  the  number  of  wins. 

It  was  the  desife  of  the  gentlemen  who  ar- 
ranged this  match  to  make  it  as  near  absolutely 
even  as  was  possible  for  human  foresight;  and 
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their  success  would  have  been  notable  but  for 
two  unfortunate  accidents  which  resulted  in 
disabling  J.  R.  Richards  and  R.  C.  Ewry,  of 
the  Chicago  team. 

At  the  customary  championship  programme 
Chicago  would  have  had  no  chance  with  New 
York,  so  the  one-mile  run,  the  one-mile  walk, 
the  bicycle  race,  the  running  high  jump,  the 
running  broad  jump,  the  pole  vault,  and  throw- 
ing the  56-lb.  weight,  were  dropped,  because 
New  York  would  have  been  absolutely  certain 
to  win  all  of  these  seven  events.  Then  the 
100-yard  run  and  220-yard  run  were  shortened 
to  50  yards  and  150  yards,  which  distances  were 
favorites  with  Chicago's  sprinters;  and  the 
standing  high  jump  and  standing  broad  jump 
were  added,  because  one  of  Chicago's  athletes 
was  a  champion  and  record-holder  at  those  two 
games. 

It  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to 
arrange  a  match  which  could  promise  closer 
work  than  this.  An  impartial  expert  would 
probably  have  forecast  the  result  as  follows  : 
For  New  York,  Wefers  would  win  the  50-yard 
and  150-yard  runs,  Cregan  or  Orton  the  half- 
mile,  New  York  team  the  relay-race,  Sheldon 
the  shot,  and  Flanagan  the  hammer — a  total  of 
6  events.  For  Chicago,  Richards  would  win  the 
high  hurdles,  Kraenzlein  the  low  hurdles,  Ewry 
the  two  jumps,  and  Hennemann  the  discus — a 
total  of  5  events.  This  would  leave  the  quarter- 
mile  run,  whose  finish  was  likely  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  inches,  between  Long  of  New 
York  and  Townsend  of  Chicago,  who  met  at 
the  championship  meeting  five  weeks  before, 
where  Townsend  won  by  a  foot. 

Richards,  Chicago's  high  hurdler,  who  was 
lame  at  the  championship  meeting,  did  not  im- 
prove after  his  return  home,  and  thought  it 
better  to  give  up  a  second  trip  to  New  York, 
but  his  absence  cost  his  team  nothing,  as 
Kraenzlein  unexpectedly  won  the  race  for  Chi- 
cago. Ewry,  Chicago's  jumper,  lamed  himself 
in  practice,  and  could  not  come.  If  present 
and  well,  he  must  have  won  both  the  jumps, 
and  the  score  of  the  match  would  have  been 
New  York  6}^,  Chicago  5^,  which  is  as  near  as 
a  match  of  12  events  could  be,  and  have  one 
club  win.  The  actual  score  was  New  York  8^, 
Chicago  3>£,  New  York  taking  the  two  jumps, 
which  would  certainly  have  gone  to  Chicago 
but  for  Ewry's  mishap. 

Long  and  Townsend  have  now  run  two 
quarter-mile  races  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
closeness  but  for  their  curious  result.  At  the 
championship  meeting  both  were  staggering  as 
they  neared  the  finish  line,  though  Long  was  a 
little  in  front;  but  Townsend  fell  first,  and  got 
his  head  in  front  of  Long  as  they  crossed  the 
line,  although  his  feet  were  almost  a  yard  be- 
hind Long's.  In  the  subsequent  match,  both 
ran  the  final  30  yards  staggering  as  before,  and 
this  time  Townsend  was  about  a  foot  in  front; 
but  Long  fell  first,  and  although  his  feet  were 
about  half  a  yard  behind,  he  fell  forward  so  as 
to  bring  his  head  even  with  Townsend's  and  se- 
cure a  dead  heat. 

OPEN    AMATEUR    EVENTS. 

100-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  S.  K.  Thomas, 
Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City,  g  yards, 
10  1-5S.;  G.  H.  Hoffman,  Anchor  A.  C,  9  yards,  2,  by  a 
yard  ;  A.  J.  Mendes,  K.  A.  C,  10  yards,  3,  by  2  yards. 

i-mile  handicap  run— R.  L.  Eaton,  New  Jersey  A. 


C,  10  yards,  4m.  45  4-5S.;  J.  J.  Burke,  N.  J.  A.  C,  100 
yards,  2,  by  5  yards  ;  W.  G.  Messer,  N.  Y.  City,  75 
yards,  3,  by  4  yards. 

2-mile  steeplechase,  for  the  national  outdoor  cham- 
pionship. The  course,  laid  out  on  the  turf  of  the  inner 
field,  just  inside  the  cinder  path,  was  10  laps  and  376 
feet  for  the  full  2  miles ;  and  each  lap  had  one  water 
jump  with  hedge,  one  stone  wall  and  four  bush  hur- 
dles. G.  W.  Orton,  New  York  A.  C,  12m.  8  2-5S.;  T. 
G.  McGirr,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  360  yards ;  W.  W.  Smith, 
N.  J-  A.  C,  3,  by  300  yards. 

MATCH  AT     TWELVE     EVENTS,    CHICAGO    ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION  VS.  NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

50-yard  run— B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
5  4-5S.;  C.  A.  Klunder,  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  2, 
by  a  yard  :  J.  H.  Rush,  C.  A.  A.,  3,  by  half  a  yard  ;  E. 
B.  Bloss,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4,  by  4  feet. 

i5o-}rard  run — B.  J.  Wefers,  N.  Y.  A  C,  14  3-5S.;  J.  H. 
Mavbury,  C.  A.  A.,  2,  by  3  yards  ;  J.  H.  Rush,  C.  A.  A., 
3,  by  14  feet  ;  R.  W.  Moore,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4.  In  the 
final  half  of  this  race  the  runners  had  a  fresh  breeze 
behind  them,  which  will  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the 
time  as  a  new  world's  record. 

Quarter-mile  run— M.  W.  Long,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  A. 
J.  Townsend,  C.  A.  A.,  a  dead  heat  in  51  1-5S. ;  H.  J. 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3.  This  was  the  most  interesting 
contest  of  the  afternoon.    Long  wasted  a  little  distance 


WEFERS   WINNING   1 50  YARDS   IN    14  3-5S. 

in  running  outside  Townsend  around  the  final  curve 
and  turned  into  the  straight  a  few  feet  behind.  The 
struggle  down  the  final  50  yards  was  desperate,  and 
Long  just  failed  to  get  on  even  terms,  but  fell  over  the 
line  before  Townsend  tumbled,  and  it  was  rightly 
judged  a  dead  heat. 

Half-mile  run— J.  F.  Cregan,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2m.  12  4-5S. ; 
G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  4  yards  ;  R.  B.  Barrett, 
C.  A.  A.,  3,  by  2  yards. 

i-mile  relay  race— New  York  Athletic  Club,  M.  W. 
Long,  J.  F.  Cregan,  H.  S.  Lyons  and  B.  J.  Wefers,  3m. 
20s.;  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  J.  H.  Bush,  C.  A. 
Klunder,  D.  H.  Jackson  and  A.J.  Townsend,  2,  by  6 
yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  race  ;  10  hurdles,  each  3  feet  6  inches, 
high  ;  run  on  grass  against  a  strong  wind— A.  C. 
Kraenzlein,  C.  A.  A.,  17  2-5S.;  J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  6  inches  ;  M.  P.  Halpin,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3, 
by  6  yards. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  ;  10  hurdles,  each  2  feet  6  inches- 
high.    The  220-yard  course   includes  all  of   the  east 
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curve  of  the  path,  and  each  man  had  his  own  row  of 
hurdles,  and  the  course  of  each  competitor  was  meas- 
ured, roped,  staked,  and  marked  separately.  A.  C. 
Kraenzlein,  C.  A.  A.,  28s.;  G.  G.  Winship,  N.  Y.  C.  A., 
2,  by  7  feet ;  J.  H.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3,  by  a  yard  ; 
C.  A.  Klunder,  C.  A.  A.,  4. 

Standing  high  jump— A.  P.  Schwaner,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
4ft.  6  3-4in. ;  I.  K.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4ft.  5  3-4in.  Chi- 
cago had  no  representative. 

Standing  broad  jump— A.  P.  Schwaner,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
10ft.  5in.;  I.  K.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  9ft.  8  3-4in.;  C.  A. 
Klunder,  C.  A.  A.,  8ft.  10  i-2in. 

Throwing  the  discus— C.  H.  Hennemann,  C.  A.  A., 
113ft.  8in.;  R.  Sheldon.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  104ft.  3in.;  A.  C. 
Kraenzlein,  C.  A.  A.,  98ft.  ?in.;  R.  Garrett,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
97ft.  nin. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot— R.  Sheldon,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  43ft. 
6  i-zin.;  C.  H.  Hennemann,  C.  A.  A.,  42ft.  5  i-2in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer— J.  Flannagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
144ft.  6in.;  C.  H.  Hennemann,  C.  A.  A.,  135ft.  11  i-2in.; 
C.  Chadwick,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  122ft.  10  i-2in. 

THE    CANADIAN    AMATEUR  -CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Association  of  Can- 
ada held  the  twentieth  annual  Canadian  cham- 
pionship meeting,  September  25th,  on  the 
bicycle  path  at  Rosedale,  near  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  path  is  three  and  a  half  laps  to  the  mile, 
and  was  originally  an  athletic  track,  but  has 
been  altered  into  a  cycle  path  by  banking  the 
curves  so  steeply  as  to  annoy  and  hinder  foot- 
racers  when  rounding  either  end  of  the  course. 
The  path  had  not  been  properly  prepared  for 
these  games,  and  its  surface  was  hard,  brittle 
and  uneven.  The  curves  are  so  long,  and  the 
banking  continues  so  far  down  into  the 
straights,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  hun- 
dred yards  straightaway,  and  that  race  is  run 
on  the  turf,  in  front  of  the  grand  stand.  The 
weather  was  pleasant,  the  wind  trifling,  and 
the  attendance  less  than  one  thousand  people. 
This  sparse  assembly  was  due  partly  to  lack  of 
interest  among  the  citizens  of  Toronto  and 
vicinity,  and  partly  to  the  counter-attraction  of 
a  race-meeting  at  Woodbine  Park. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  liberal  Canadian 
athletic  authorities  threw  this  so-called  Cana- 
dian championship  meeting  open  to  the  ath- 
letes of  the  United  States;  and  also,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  nearly  all  the  prizes  were  carried 
across  the  border.  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club 
won  a  championship,  while  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  took  eleven,  leaving  only  three  to 
the  Canadian  athletes.  The  result  could  easily 
have  been  still  more  disastrous  for  Canada,  as 
New  York  might  have  taken  all  fifteen  cham- 
pionships had  it  wished.  That  club  has 
two  men  who  could  have  won  the  half-mile 
run,  two  others  who  could  have  taken  the  shot- 
putting,  and  half  a  dozen  who  would  have  had 
no  trouble  in  winning  the  pole-vaulting  or  the 
two-mile  bicycle  race.  That  any  Canadian 
athlete  won  any  one  Canadian  championship 
this  year,  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  did  not 
send  a  team  which  represented  the  full  strength 
of  his  club. 

In  scoring  for  points,  5  are  allowed  for  first 
place,  3  for  second  place  and  1  for  third  place. 
Calculating  on  this  basis,  the  club  score  of  this 
meeting  is  as  follows  : 

Total 

First.  Second.  Third.  Points. 

New  York  A.  C 11  5  1              71 

Toronto  A.  C 1  3  4               18 

West  End  Y.  M.  C.  A 1  1  1                9 

Montreal  A.  A.  A 1  3                 6 

New  Jersey  A.  C 1  ..  ..                5 


Total 

Third.  Points. 

5 

1  4 

1  4 

3 

3 

3 


First. 

Orillia  L.  C 1 

Montreal  L.  C 

L.  V.  A.  A 

St.  Mary's,  Ont 

Tourists'  B.  C 

Toronto  Police  A.  A. , 

Toronto  Y.  M.  C.  A 

University  of  Toronto 

Hamilton,  Ont 

Toronto  Lacrosse  Club 

Ottawa  A.  C 

Olympic  A.  C,  Winnipeg..  .. 

Toronto,  Ont 

Wanderer  B.  C    

Totals 15 


Canada  won  3  firsts,  10  seconds  and  14  thirds 
— 59  points,  while  the  United  States  won  12 
firsts,  5  seconds  and  1  third— 76  points. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  sent  to  the 
meeting  12  athletes,  who  made  18  individual 
entries,  started  in  11  events,  and  won  11  firsts, 
5  seconds  and  1  third. 

100-yard  run,  final  heat — B.  F.  Wefers,  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  NewYork  City,  10s.  ;G.  Paris,  Montreal,  Q..  Lacrosse 
Club,  2,  by  5  feet ;  A.  C.  Caldwell,  University  of  To- 
ronto, 3.  Paris  is  a  negro,  a  porter  on  a  palace-car, 
works  every  night,  and  can  practice  only  in  occasional 
half-hours  stolen  from  his  sleeping  time. 

220-yard  run,  final  heat— B.  J.  Wefers,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
21S.;  M.  W.  Long,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  8  yards ;  G.  Paris, 
M.  L.  C,  3,  by  5  yards.  This  race  was  run  around  a 
curve,  each  man  having  a  roped  and  staked  lane  meas- 
ured independently  ;  but  all  the  courses  were  short, 
and  the  time  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  record. 

Quarter-mile  run— M.  W.  Long,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  49s.;  B.  J 
Wefers,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  a  yard  ;  G.  Stephens,  Mon 
treal  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  3;  H.  E.  Manvel 
New  Jersey  A.  C,  Bayonne  City,  N.  J.,  4.-  Wefers  col 
lapsed,  when  leading,  only  10  yards  from  the  finish 
This  quarter-mile  course,  like  the  220-yard  track,  was 
several  yards  short,  and  the  performance  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  Canadian  record,  which  it  would  have 
been  if  correct. 

Half-mile  run— H.  E.  Manvel,  N.  J.  A.  C,  im.  574-5S.; 
G.  Stephens,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  2,  by  a  yard;  A.  Brodie,  M. 
A.  A.  A.,  3,  by  2  yards. 

i-mile  run— J.  F.  Cregan,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  4m.  24  3-5S.;  A. 
Grant,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  D.  Grant,  T.  A. 
C,  3  ;  A.  Brodie,  Jr.,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  4.  In  the  last  lap 
Cregan  accidentally  tripped  Brodie,  who  fell,  and 
rolled  over  on  the  turf,  scrambled  to  his  feet,  perse- 
vered most  pluckily,  and  finished  third. 

2-mile  run— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  14m.  25  2-5S.;  D. 
Grant,  T.A.C.,  2,  by  30 yards;  S.  A.  Finley,  M.A.A.A.,  3. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  final  heat— J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr., 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  16  1-5S.;  W.  B.  Rogers,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  3 
yards;  E.  Harding,  Toronto  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  3. 

3-mile  walk — W.  B.  Fetterman,  N.Y.  A.  C,  24m.  6  2-5S.; 
W.  Laker,  W.  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2  ;  W.  Hazlitt,  W.  E.  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  3. 

2-mile  bicycle  race — F.  C.  Robinson,  T.  A.  C..  4m.  44s.; 
R.  Thompson,  Tourists'  Bicycle  Club,  2,  by  a  foot ;  A. 
McEachren,  T.  A.  C,  3. 

Running  high  jump— W.  C.  Carroll,  N.  Y.  A.  C  ,  5ft. 
11  i-2in.;  I.  K.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5ft.  10  i-2in.;  H.  Gill, 
T.  A.  C,  5ft.  9  i-2in. 

Running  broad  jump— E.  B.  Bloss,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  23ft. 
1  i-8in.;  W.  B.  Rogers,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  20ft.  10  i-2in.;  F.  G. 
Webber,  T.  A.  C,  20ft.  8in. 

Pole  vault— D.  Sinclair,  W.  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10ft. 
1-2U1.;  J.  A.  Knox,  T.  A.  C,  10ft.  i-2in.;  J.  Peaire,  Ham- 
ilton, 9ft.  gin. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot— J.  Grav,  Orillia  (Ont.)  L.  C,  42ft. 
9%in.;  H.  Gill,  T.  A.  C,  41ft.  7  i-2in.,  T.  O'Rourke,  L. 
V.  A.  A.,  37ft.  1  i-2in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer — J.  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
145ft.  3in.;  J.  McArthur,  T.  P.  A.  A.,  122ft.  2in.;  C.  Chad- 
wick, N.  Y.  A,  C,  119ft.  4in. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight— J.  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
31ft.  4in.;  F.  O'Rourke,  L.  V.  A.  A.,  28ft.  2in.;  A.  T. 
Hernon,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  26ft.  ioin. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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am'ateur  track  racing. 

THE  programme  ot  the  annual  tournament 
of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bicycle  Club, 
held  on  the  Hampden  Park  track,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  15th  and  1 6th,  included 
many  amateur  events,  among  them  the 
quarter-mile  and  five-mile  amateur  national 
championships.  The  former  had  as  starters  E. 
C.  Hausman,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  E  M.Blake, 
Keane,  N.  H.;  J.  S.  Johnson,  AVorcester,  Mass.; 
E.  W.  Peabody,  Chicago,  111. ;  R.  F.  Ludvvig, 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  Ray  Dawson,  Boonton, 
N.  J.  This  was  a  fine  contest  from  the  start, 
Blake  leading  into  the  stretch,  only  to  be  passed 
in  the  final  sprint  by  Hausman  and  Ludwig. 

I.  A.  Powell,  Ray  Dawson,  J.  S.  Johnson,  E. 
W,  Peabody,  R.  F.  Ludwig,  U.  H.  Minie,  H. 
B.  Hills,  Jrl,  and  E.  C.  Hausman  started  in 
the  five-mile  national  amateur  championship, 
paced  by  single  riders  alternating  each  half 
mile.  In  the  second  lap,  Peabody  fell  and  was 
out  of  the  race,  Dawson  leading  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  mile.  Johnson,  Minie  and 
Dawson  were  also  out  before  the  third  mile  was 
completed,  after  which  Powell  led  to  the 
stretch,  followed  by  Ludwig,  Hills,  and  Haus- 
man in  the  order  named.  The  former  was 
pocketed  in  the  sprint,  however,  Hausman 
winning  by  a  foot,  with  Ludwig  second  and 
Hills  third.  This  race,  run  in  10m.  33  3-5S. , 
created  a  new  American  amateur  five-mile 
record. 

Amateur  summaries  at  Springfield  : 

One  mile  open— First  semifinal  heat.  E.  W.  Peabody, 
first;  R.  F.  Ludwig,  second;  G.  H.  Collett,  third.  Time, 
2m.  IIS. 

Second  semi-final  heat,  E.  C.  Hausman,  first;  Ray- 
Dawson,  second;  E.  M.  Blake,  third.   Time,  2m.  10  4-5S. 

Final  heat,  R.  F.  Ludwig,  first;  E.  C.  Hausman, 
second;  E.  W.  Peabody,  third;  Ray  Dawson,  fourth. 
Time,  2m.  5  4-5S. 

Mile,  2:15  class— Final  heat.  Victor  Eckberg,  first;  G. 
H.  Collett,  second;  E.  C.  Ferre,  third.    Time,  2m.  4  3-5S. 

Half-mile — Final  heat,  J.  S.  Johnson,  first  ;  R.  F. 
Ludwig,  second ;  E.  W.  Peabody,  third.  Time,  im. 
1  2-5S. 

One  mile -Final  heat,  I.  A.  Powell,  first;  G.  H.  Col- 
lett, second;  E.  M.  Blake,  third.     Time,  2m.  8  3-5S. 

One-quarter  mile  national  championship— E.  C. 
Hausman,  first;  R.  F.  Ludwig,  second;  E.  M.  Blake, 
third.     Time,  34  2-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap— J.  Dreher,  20  yards,  first;  E.  C. 
Hausman,  scratch,  second;  George  Reith,  10  yards, 
third.     Time,  im.  1  4-5S. 

Five-mile  championship — E.  C.  Hausman,  first;  R.  F. 
Ludwig,  second;  H.  B.  Hills,  Jr.,  third.  Time,  10m. 
33  3  5s-  The  intermediate  times  were  ■  Quarter,  34  2-5S.; 
half,  im.  7s.;  three-quarters,  im.  38s.;  mile  (Dawson), 
2m.  9  3  5s.;  two  miles  (Powell),  4m.  14  3  5s. ;  three  miles 
(Powell),  6m.  23  2-5S. ;  four  miles  (Powell),  8m.  28  4-5S.; 
five  miles  (Hausman),  10m.  33  3-5S.  Amateur  Ameri- 
can track  record. 

Quarter,  third  and  half-mile,  tandem,  flying-start, 
unpaced,  against  time — Casey  and  Eckberg;  times, 
quarter-mile,  24  4-5S.;  third-mile,  35s  ;  half-mile,  51  3-5S. 
All  amateur  world's  records  for  their  class. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  L.  A.  W. ,  held  on  the  Waverly 
track,  September  18th,  four  amateur  State 
championships  were  decided.  The  following 
are  the  summaries  : 

Half-mile  State  championship  —  Bert  Ripley,  first; 
Wm.  Weller,  second  ;  Walter  C.  Roome,  third.  Time, 
im.  ios. 

Half-mile  handicap— H.  C.  Hedeman,  50  yards,  first; 
John  Ruel,  scratch,  second  ;  Walter  C.  Roome,  scratch, 
third.    Time,  im.  3  1-5S. 

Quarter-mile  State  championship— Bert  Ripley,  first; 
Ray  Dawson,  second  ;  "Walter  Babb,  third.  Time, 
33  J-SS. 


One-mile  open — Charles  Schlee,  first  ;  Bert  Ripley, 
second  ;  W.  A.  Ladue,  third.     Time,  2m.  17  2-5S. 

One-mile  State  championship  —  Bert  Ripley,  first; 
Ray  Dawson,  second  ;  Walter  C.  Roome,  third.  Time, 
2m.  10  1-5S. 

Two-mile  State  championship — Ray  Dawson,  first ; 
Walter  C.  Roome,  second  ;  Wm.  Weller,  third.  Time, 
4m.  32  1-5S. 

The  national  circuit  tournament,  held  at  In- 
ternational Park,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sep- 
tember_25th,  included  several  excellent  amateur 
events.  Fred  Schade,  the  local  champion,  won 
the  one-mile  open  and  mile  handicap.  The 
summaries  : 

One  mile  tandem— Fred  Schade  and  A.  C.  Moran,. 
first  ;  B.  F.  Green  and  H.  G.  Green,  second.  Time* 
2m.  24  1-5S. 

Two-thirds-mile  handicap— C.  J.  Mueller,  85  yards, 
first  ;  L.  Counselman,  35  yards,  second  ;  Wm.  Brearly, 
60  yards,  third.     Time,  im.  32  3-5S. 

One-mile  open — Fred  Schade,  first ;  L.  Danemilier, 
second  ;  A.  C.  Moran   third.     Time,  2m.  56  4-5S. 

Five  mile  handicap  —  Fred  Schade,  scratch,  first ;. 
E.  L.  Wilson,  30  yards,  second  ;  E.  L.  Todd,  400  yards, 
third.    Time,  14m.  29s. 

Several  of  the  amateur  cracks  of  the  East 
competed  in  the  national  circuit  tournament  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  September  27th,  with  the 
following  results  : 

One-mile  novice — R.  E.  Cunningham,  first  ;  Joseph 
Edgar,  Jr.,  second  ;  Oliver  Houghton,  third.  Time, 
2m.  40s. 

One-mile  open,  final  heat — G.  H.  Collstt,  first  :  E.  C. 
Hausman,  second  ;  Ray  Dawson,  third.  Time,  2m. 
20  4-5S. 

One  and  one-half-mile  tandem — E.  C.  Hausman  and 
G.  H.  Collett,  first ;  Jack  Jasper  and  W.  C.  Roome, 
second.    Time,  3m.  13  1-5S. 

One-mile  handicap — E.  C.  Hausman,  scratch,  first ; 
G.  H.  Collett,  scratch,  second  ;  Ray  Dawson,  scratch, 
third.    Time,  2m.  20s. 

At  the  National  Circuit  meet,  held  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  October  2d,  these  amateur  events 
were  scheduled  : 

One-mile  open— F.  A.  Joseph,  1  ;  Neils  Carlson,  2 ;. 
J.  Woodward,  3.     Time,  2m.  8  1-5S. 

Two-mile  lap  race — Roy  King,  15  points,  1  ;  Neils 
Carlson,  13  points,  2  ;  F.  A.  Joseph,  8  points,  3.  Time, 
4m.  46s. 

Mile  and  one-half  handicap — M.  J.  Rotts,  90  yards,  1; 
Oscar  Wanderer,  70  yards,  2  ;  J.  Woodward,  80  yards, 
3.    Time,  3m.  41s. 

The  Massachusetts  State  championships  for 
1S97  were  decided  at  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  tourna- 
ment, on  October  5th,  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 

One-third-mile  State  championship— James  Urqua- 
hart,  first;  J.  S.  Johnson,  second     Time,  43  1-5S. 

One-mile  State  championship  —James  Urquahart, 
first;  James  Clark,  second.    Time,  2m.  19  35s. 

One  third-mile  handicap— J.  S.  Johnson,  45  yards, 
first ;  John  Hobbs.  40  yards,  second  ;  B.  A.  Ingraham,. 
40  yards,  third.    Time,  45s. 

One-mile  handicap — H.  B.  Hills,  Jr.,  scratch,  first; 
James  Clark,  20  yards,  second;  E.  W.  Stevens,  60 
j^ards,  third.  Time,  2m.  20  3-5S. 

Two-mile  handicap— Robert  Urquahart,  40  yards, 
first;  E.  O.  Peabody,  170  yards,  second;  P.J.  Moran, 
200  yards,  third.     Time,  4m.  47  4-5S. 

Five-mile  State  championship— Victor  Eckberg,  first; 
James  Urquahart,  second.    Time,  nm.  59  2-5S. 

RACING   RESUME    OF   THE   MONTH. 

Promoters  of  amateur  meetings,  and  racing 
men  generally,  should  carefully  study  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Racing  Board,  outlines  of  the  most 
important  of  which  are  given  in  Outing,  for  in 
them  the  technicalities  of  the  sport  are  one  by 
one  interpreted.  Promoters  are  expected  to 
use  extraordinary  care  in  selecting  officials  for 
their  tournaments.  Honesty,  respectability  and 
official  position  in  the  L.  A.  W.  are  not  the 
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only  requisites  for  good  judges,  who  should,  in 
addition,  have  had  that  experience  which  edu- 
cates the  eye.  As  a  decision  of  the  judges  is 
necessarily  final,  their  selection  should  be  made 
only  with  the  utmost  care.  Many  complaints 
of  inaccurate  judging  are  made  by  the  racing 
men,  not  all  of  them  just ;  but  it  is  of  grave 
importance  that  all  who  finish  should  be  ac- 
curately placed. 

Riders  should  understand  that  it  is  futile  to 
protest  the  decisions  of  referees  on  fouls.  A 
reading  of  the  rules  will  show  that  the  referee 
is  the  sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  a  foul  was 
committed,  and  by  whom.  A  decision  on  this 
point  by  the  proper  official  is  final,  unless  fraud 
is  shown  by  positive  evidence. 

When  a  race  is  to  be  decided  by  the  "best 
two  out  of  three  heats,"  the  winner  is  not  de- 
termined until  one  rider  has  won  two  heats, 
either  by  finishing  first  or  by  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  competitor  or  competitors  who  may 
finish  in  front  and  lose  such  position  or  positions 
through  the  rulings  of  the  referee.  The  second 
and  third  prizes  are  to  be  distributed  according 
to  the  standing  of  the  riders  in  the  summary, 
heat-winners  to  be  placed  before  all  those  who 
have  occupied  lesser  positions  ;  and  in  case  two 
riders  are  tied  by  finishing  in  the  same  positions 
an  equal  number  of  times,  the  one  occupying 
the  best  position  in  the  concluding  heat  shall 
be  awarded  the  prize.  In  every  heat  a  rider 
must  finish  within  150  yards  of  the  winner,  or 
be  adjudged  distanced.  In  case  a  competitor 
fails  to  win  one  heat  in  three,  he  will  be  dis- 
qualified from  any  subsequent  heats  which  may 
be  necessary  to  decide  the  prizes. 

Promoters  or  officials  of  a  meet  must  not  alter 
the  marks  of  the  men  given  by  the  handicapper, 
either  by  moving  them  back  to  scratch  or  in 
any  other  manner.  The  handicapper's  marks 
vary  for  different  distances,  and  an  interference 
with  his  carefully  prepared  handicap  neutralizes 
his  work,  and  is  an  injustice  to  the  men. 

The  following  amateur  track  records  have 
been  accepted  : 

Two  miles  against  time, unpaced — 4m. 27  3-5S,, 
by  Joseph  Heil,  made  at  Denver,  Col.,  August 

21,  1897. 

One  mile,  tandem,  against  time,  unpaced — 
im.  55  4-5S.,  made  at  Denver,  Col.,  August  21, 
1897,  by  Frank  Botterill  and  C.  H.  Garnflo. 

One-third  mile,  competition,  unpaced  —  40 
3-5S., by  Philip  J.  Bornwasser,  Douisville,  Ky., 
September  4,  1897. 

AN    IMPORTANT    DECISION. 

The  ruling  of  Judge  Davy,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of 
Israel  W.  Baldwin,  of  Avoca,  Steuben  County, 
against  the  Fraternal  Accident  Association 
of  America,  is  of  vital  importance  to  cy- 
clists everywhere.  The  plaintiff  was,  in 
1894,  while  a  policy  holder  in  the  defendant's 
company,  badly  injured  by  falling  from  his  bi- 
cycle,in  consequence  of  which  he  was  incapaci- 
tated from  pursuing  his  ordinary  occupation  for 
more  than  a  year.  His  claim  for  the  regular 
weekly  indemnity  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
company,  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  provided 
that  if  the  plaintiff  should  be  injured  while  en- 
gaged temporarily  or  otherwise  in  any  occupa- 
tion or  exposure  classified  as  more  hazardous 
than  that  named  in  the  policy,  he  should  be  en- 


titled only  to  the  indemnity  fixed  for  that  more 
hazardous  occupation.  In  this  connection  the 
company  cited  a  clause  in  the  certificate  which 
expressly  provided  that  "  insured  persons  acci- 
dentally injured  while  engaged  in  polo,  base- 
ball games  or  cycling  shall  receive  only  such 
indemnity  of  a  lower  class  as  provided  for  such 
games." 

The  case  was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  despite 
the  arguments  of  the  company,  Judge  Davy 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  on  every  point. 
As  to  the  private  agreement  contained  in  the 
policy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  disputes 
between  the  company  and  its  policy  holders 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  he  held  that 
this  clause  could  not  extinguish  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts.  He  rules,  also,  that  cy- 
cling, as  practiced  by  the  ordinary  citizen,  is  not 
an  "  extra  hazardous  occupation  "  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  an  occupation  at  all,  since  that 
word  describes  a  man's  regular  business  or  call- 
ing, and  does  not  cover  a  harmless  pastime  like 
bicycle  riding  With  reference  to  the  cycling 
clause  specially  cited  by  the  company,  he  took 
the  ground  that  it  referred  to  professional  cy- 
clists, who  make  their  living  by  wheel  racing, 
and  did  not  cover  those  who  rode  a  bicycle  oc- 
casionally for  pleasure. 

This  latest  decision  favorable  to  cyclists  seems 
to  be  founded  upon  sound  law  and  good  common 
sense.  If  the  plaintiff  had  been  injured  in  a 
railroad  accident  or  while  out  driving,  the  com- 
pany could  not  plead  that  he  was  entitled  only 
to  the  lower  indemnity  because  he  had  been 
engaged  in  an  extra  hazardous  occupation  ;  and 
cycling  is  surely  not  more  perilous  than  driv- 
ing or  railroad  travel.  The  classification  of 
ordinary  cycling  as  "  dangerous  "  seems  absurd, 
and  Judge  Davy's  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
company  to  insist  upon  such  classification  is 
considered  "  reasonable  and  fair." 

MULTUM    IN    PARVO. 

Although  the  limbs  are  supposed  to  be  of 
equal  strength,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  right 
one  exerts,  in  cycling,  more  force  than  the  left 
one.  Very  often,  examination  of  the  bearing 
cases  of  old  wheels  will  show  more  wear  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side. 

Machines  improperly  fitted  to  their  riders — 
still  all  too  common — are  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ills  which  majr  proceed  from 
the  abuse  of  cycling. 

When  the  end  of  a  day's  tour  finds  one  too 
tired  for  food  or  sleep,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
the  overtaxing  of  his  powers. 

Riding  at  speed  over  street-car  or  railroad 
tracks  is  a  dangerous  practice  even  in  dry 
weather.  When  necessary  to  cross  them,  do  so 
at  a  moderate  pace,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
at  right  angles. 

Toe-clips  are  recommended  for  ladies  who 
cannot  be  taught  by  any  other  means  that 
proper  pedaling  is  done  with  the  ball  of  the 
foot  instead  of  with  the  instep. 

"Audible  warning"  by  other  than  vocal 
means  is  universally  expected  of  a  cyclist 
when  passing  pedestrians;  and  the  regulations 
of  nearly  every  State,  city,  and  village  in  this 
country  require  the  use  of  the  bell,  and  punish 
the  neglect  to  carry  it  by  penalties  ranging 
from  a  small  fine  to  imprisonment. 

The  Prowler. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LANTERN   SLIDES. 


Before  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  the  readers, 
all  but  the  enthusiastic  few  will  have  laid  aside 
their  cameras  for  the  winter  ;  but  with  their 
cameras,  many  I  hope  will  not  lay  aside  pho- 
tography. Photographers  worthy  of  the  name 
will  have,  during  the  summer,  made  a  stock  of 
negatives  from  which  a  never-ending  source  of 
amusement  to  themselves  and  delight  to  their 
friends  may  be  derived  by  the  making  and 
exhibiting  of  lantern  slides. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  British  brethren, 
and  especially  those  of  them  who  may  justly 
be  said  to  have  been  the  leaders  in  artistic  pho- 
tography, have  spoken  and  written  somewhat 
slightingly  of  slides  as  being  simply  mechan- 
ical reproductions  without  artistic  value;  and 
that  is  undoubtedly  true  of  many  of  the  slides, 
or  the  way  in  which  they  too  often  are  shown. 
But  the  fault  is  not  in  the  slides  or  exhibitions, 
as  such,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  their  makers 
and  exhibitors. 

Slides  can  be  made  and  placed  on  the  screen 
with  all  the  artistic  qualities  that  the  artist  has 
been  able  to  put  into  his  negative  or  the  print 
that  he  could  produce  therefrom,  by  those  who 
know  how,  or  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
from  probably  the  most  interesting  article  of 
the  year,  written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz.  It  is 
too  long  for  reproduction  here,  but  will  be 
found  in  the  October  number  of  the  American 


Amateur  Photographer  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  most  careful  study,  as  it  contains  all  the 
information  necessary  for  the  production  of 
slides  of  the  highest  and  most  truly  artistic 
class. 

LIMES    FOR   THE    OXYHYDROGEN    LIGHT. 

Speaking  of  slides  naturally  suggests  the  lan- 
tern ;  and  what  lanternist  has  not  had  trouble 
with  his  limes  !  How  rarely  is  it  possible  to 
unscrew  the  screw-top  of  the  tin  containing  the 
usual  dozen  ;  and  when  the  can-opener  has  been 
applied,  how  rapidly  do  they  begin  to  deterio- 
rate, especially  at  the  seaside  or  during  a  wet 
spell  !  Several  years  ago  I  recommended  J. 
B.  Colt  &  Co.  to  adopt  a  plan  which  I  had  a 
quarter  of  a  century  previous  found  inexpen- 
sive, simple,  and  certain,  i.  e.,  to  hermetically 
seal  each  lime  in  a  bit  of  glass  tube.  They  did 
not  take'  the  hint  then  ;  but  during  my  recent 
stay  at  Point  o'  Woods,  and  in  a  wet  spell  when 
everything  felt  damp  to  the  touch,  I  ordered  a 
few  with  fear  and  trembling,  thinking,  indeed, 
that  I  should  have  to  order  afresh  for  each  ex- 
hibition, and  was  delighted  to  find  each  her- 
metically sealed,  just  as  I  had  suggested  and  as 
I  had  done  in  the  long,  long  ago.  Those  that  I 
used  were  all  that  the  most  exacting  lanternist 
could  desire,  and  the  rest  I  left  in  my  labora- 
tory there,  perfectly  certain  that  I  shall  find 
them  equally  perfect  on  my  return  when  an- 
other July  comes  around.  John  Nicol. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  W.  B.,  Pittsburgh. — (I.)    A  wagon-track  will  never  feel  at  ease,  and  if  too  large,  they 

is  per  se  a  hazard,  but  no  hazard  should  be  of  will  interfere  with  your  pedaling, 

such  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  play  Every   muscle   of   the  body  is   exercised  in 

out   of    it.     If,  therefore,    you   consider    your  cycling,  not  in  the  act  of  propulsion  alone,  but 

wagon-track  a  hazard,  you  should  formulate  a  in  balancing  and  assisting   the  limbs,  directly 

ground  rule  applicable  to  your  particular  dif-  or  indirectly,  by  giving  them  the  most  favor- 

ficulty,  making  said  rule  to  conform  as  nearly  able  conditions  for  their  action,  yet  with  the 

as  may  be  to  the  general  rules  of  the  game.     If  exception  of  the  pull  by  the  arms,  without  add- 

we  could  see  the  hazard  in  question,  we  should  ing  a  particle  to  their  force, 

be  glad  to  suggest  a  wording  for  such  rule.     (II.)  The  most  frequent  cause  of  ill-running  chains 

If  it  is  a  hazard  which  catches  only  a  poorly  is    some    fault   in   the   alignment   of   the   two 

played  ball,    then    such  a  ball  should  be  fur-  sprockets.     If  the  difficulty  cannot  be  remedied 

nished,  and  dropping  for  one  stroke  would  prob-  by  an  expert  repairer  a  new  driving  gear  will 

ably  be  enough.     Of  course,  behind  the  hazard,  be  necessary. 

2.  <?.,  with  hazard   between   you   and  the  ball.  _          .  „     rr.,      .  ...       .       .  . ,       ,  ,.  _, 

(III.)  If  on  the  other  hand  this  hazard  is  so  "Tramp.  —The  following  table  of  distances 

placed— we  mention  this  possibility  because  un-  will  answer  all  your  questions. 

fortunately  there  are  such  hazards  on  some  of      From  Boston  to  Plymouth,  N.  H... I27  miles. 

rmr  linl-c      tli^  it  mavtran  and  rprrl^r  nnddv        From  Plymouth  to  North  Woodstock 22  miles. 

our  links— tnat  it  may  trap  ana  render  unplay-  From  North  Woodstock  to  Flume  House....      s  mhes. 

able  a  well-played  shot,  violating  every  law  and  *  To  Flume  and  return,  2  miles  ;  Pool,  1  mile. 

precedent  of  the  ?ame,  the  player  should  not  be      From  Flume  House  to  Profile  House 5  miles. 

Penalized    ?    e     allowed  to  rlron  ann  nlav  with-      From  Profile  House  to  Franconia smiles. 

penalized,  z.  e. ,  allowed  to  drop  anci  piay  witn-      From  Franconia  to  Bethlehem s  miles. 

out  penalty.       (IV.)     Your   chief  difficulty   no      From  Bethlehem  to  Bethlehem  "Junction 3  miles. 

doubt  arises   from    the   fact  that    you    have  a  From  Bethlehem  Junction  to  Twin  Mountain 

hazard  from  which   it  is  impossible  to  play  the  F^T^Vn^MountaVnHous^VoWhiie  Mount-     *  ^^ 

ball.     I  he  game  of  golf  does  not  include  such  a         ain  House 4  miles. 

possibility.       No  hazard  should  render  the  ball  From  White  Mountain  House  to  Fabyan's..      1  mile, 

resting  in  it  unplayable.     Therefore  your  only  £rom  Ryan's  to  Mt.  Pleasant  House. .           1-2  mile. 

&      •           *.    *  ■*           -ji.v                 J    1.       1    J  From    Mt.    Pleasant    House     to    Crawford 

recourse  is  not  to  consider  the  wagon-track  a        House  and  Notch 4  1-2  miles. 

hazard,    to   eliminate   it   from   your  game,  or      *  To  Mt.Willard  and  return 4  miles. 

in  short,  to  make  special  ground  rules  to  apply  Fr°m  Crawford  House  and  Notch  to  Willey        ^^ 

to  it.     If  the  wagon-track  can  come  within  the  prom  wm'ey  House  to  C^igan's! !!.'.' .".'.' .'.'.'     Imiltl'. 

meaning  of  "  out-of-bounds,"  then  your  course      From  Bartlett  to  Glen  Station 6  miles. 

Is  clear.  *  From  Glen  Station  to  Jackson  and  return. .      6  miles. 

.,  «      m  1111  c       1  From  Glen  Station  to  North  Conway 6  miles. 

"Syracuse.   — Shoes     should    be     perfectly      From  North  Conway  to  Boston  (train) 149  miles. 

fitted  to  the  feet.     If  they  are  too  small  you  *  side  trips. 
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ITH  the  passing-  of 
Christmas      week 
had     finished 


we 


grinding  the 
cane  crop  on  my  father's 
"  Myrtle  Grove  "  plan- 
tation, below  New  Or- 
leans ;  and,  after  a  few 
hours'  rest  from  the  two 
months  of  day  and  night 
incessant  labor  of  the 
"cane-rolling"  season, 
my  brother,  H.  W.,  and 
myself  made  ready  for 
our  annual  midwinter 
hunt  among  the  lakes  and  lagoons  of 
the  South  Louisiana  sea-marsh. 

We  had  a  wide  field  for  sport  in  our 
week's  hunting — a  stretch  of  tide-water 
wilderness,  fifteen  miles  wide,  from  the 
back  of  the  plantation  to  Barataria  Bay, 
and  extending  thirty  miles  across,  from 
the  Grande  Cheniere  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  wooded  banks  of  Bayou 
Lafourche.  Four  hundred  square  miles 
of  sea-marsh,  bayous,  lakes,  lagoons, 
shell-mounds  and  chenieres,  with  no 
human  habitation  save  an  occasional 
fisherman's  palmetto  hut,  or  a  hunter's 
cabanage  shanty,  lay  before  us,  inviting 
us  to  shoot,  fish,  rove  and  camp  where 
we  would,  and  poach  on  nature's  best 
preserves  for  rail,  snipe,  duck,  marsh- 
rabbits  and  deer. 

H.  and  myself,  with  Tom  Howard, 
our  reliable  colored  cook  and  camp 
servitor,  and  old  Jean,  the  ante-bellum 


plantation  deer-hunter,  loaded  up  our 
cat-rigged  hunting-boat  with  a  big  tar- 
paulin tent,  camp-beds,  provisions  for  a 
week's  cruise,  and  a  good  supply  of 
hunting  and  fishing  accoutrements. 
With  three  light  hunting  pirogues, 
containing  three  or  four  dozen  decoys, 
in  tow,  we  set  sail  down  our  Barataria 
navigation  and  drainage  canal  for  one 
of  our  favorite  camping-spots,  a  diminu- 
tive shell-mound  some  six  miles  distant 
in  the  sea-marsh  wilderness. 

Shortly  after  our  craft  got  under  way 
I  picked  up  a  light  twelve-gauge  gun 
with  a  good  supply  of  No.  8  cartridges 
and  took  my  station  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  with  my  back  against  the  mast,  to 
commence  our  week's  sport  at  once 
with  a  little  rail-shooting,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  us  with  our  first 
game  dinner.  For  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  its  total  length  of  three  our  canal  led 
through  a  particularly  low  stretch  of 
tide-marsh,  with  waist-high  sedge-grass 
growing  over  both  muddy  banks.  From 
the  first  bunch  of  sedge  fluttered  up  a 
great  red  rail,  large  as  a  broiling  chicken. 
He  was  only  a  dozen  yards  away,  and 
down  he  went  in  a  little  fog  of  feathers. 
Tom  Howard  hauled  one  of  the  pirogues 
alongside,  jumped  in,  loosed  her  painter- 
line,  and,  dropping  behind,  retrieved 
our  first  bird  and  followed  on  for  more. 
He  had  not  more  than  a  minute  to 
gather  another,  for  quickly  a  fat,  blue 
rail,  bigger  than  his  red  relative  {Rallus 
elegans),  flushed  a  short  distance  ahead, 
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and  tried  to  cross  our  bow  for  the  other 
bank.  He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
canal. 

This  rail-shooting  sport  lasted  all  the 
way  down  the  canal,  with  the  result  of 
bagging  eight  or  ten  of  the  choice  red 
and  blue  species,  and  over  double  that 
number  of  poules  d'eau. 

We  entered  our  first  bayou,  which 
was  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
luffed  our  boat  up  in  the  wind  to  wait 
for  our  "  retriever,"  who  had  fallen  some 
distance  behind.     I  then  took  the  tiller, 

and  H had  his  turn  with  the  bow-gun. 

The  tide  was  low,  and  the  mud-flats  at 
the  edge  of  the  bayou  were  bare.  On 
these  flats  were  great  numbers  of  green- 
winged  teal  "lazing"  in  the  sun  after 
their  morning  feed.  Sometimes  we 
swung  around  a  point  of  the  winding 
bayou  within  long   gunshot  of  a  flock 

before  they  discovered  us,  when  H 

would  drop  two  or  three  of  them  with  a 
quick  double,  as  they  rose  and  flew 
straight  away  for  more  restful  loafing. 

Two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  we  entered  a  sizable  lake,  which 
the  Creole  professional  hunters  call  Bay 
Laurie,  from  its  having  a  narrow  skirt 
of  marsh-laurel  on  its  northern  shore. 
(The  Creoles  call  all  of  our  tidal  lakes 
bays.) 

Before  the  universal  use  of  breech- 
loaders and  the  invention  of  nitro-pow- 
ders,  when  I  was  a  boy-hunter,  I  have 
seen  about  two  square  miles  of  ducks  on 
Lake  Laurie.  When  we  reached  it  the 
area  of  bluebills  had  dwindled  down  to 
a  few  scattered  acres.  But  there  were 
enough  of  the  ducks  left  to  make  that 
deep,  rising  "  woo-0-0-0-0,"  the  wild  sym- 
phony from  thousands  of  water -fowl 
wings,  so  musical  to  the  veteran  duck- 
hunter's  ear. 

As  we  entered  the  lake  and  sailed 
over  its  surface,  the  fowl  would  rise 
from  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to 
half  a  mile  away,"  and  settle  in  rafts,  well 
out  of  gunshot  of  the  further  shore.  We 
wasted  no  time  chasing  after  "  nooning  " 
bluebills  in  big  open  water,  but  sailed 
into  a  comparatively  wide  waterway 
called  Bayou  Grosse  Loutre. 

Bayou  Grosse  Loutre  (or  Big  Otter 
in  English)  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  where  it 
makes  a  double  turn  like  a  big  letter  S. 
In  the  hollow  of  the  first  curve  from 
Bay  Laurie  is  a  low  shell-bank,  bare  of 
bush  or  tree,  rising  at  the  brink  of  the 


bayou  about  a  foot  above  its  spongy  sea- 
marsh  banks.  That  shell-mound  is  not 
more  than  fifty  feet  square,  but  is  big 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  hunting 
camp,  and  the  marsh  itself  affords  fair 
enough  walking  at  low  tide.  The  Grosse 
Loutre  shell-pile  was  our  chosen  camp- 
ground, and  we  reached  it  about  midday. 

All  hands  spent  an  hour  in  setting 
up  our  roomy  tarpaulin  tent  and  get- 
ting our  things  properly  arranged;  then 
Tom  Howard  started  the  camp-fire 
from  fuel  we  had  brought  along,  set 
the  kettle  boiling  to  make  coffee,  and 
went  about  making  us  a  rail  fricassee  for 
dinner.  Jean  baited  two  or  three  crab- 
lines  with  the  entrails  of  the  plucked 
birds,  and  set  about  catching  us  a  lot  of 
crabs  as  bait  for  redfish,  or  red  drum, 
or  sheepshead,  with  which  sea-fish  the 
waters  of  BayouGrosse  Loutreabounded. 

In  a  few  minutes  enough  crab-bait 
had  been  secured  for  a  start ;  and,  while 
H.  was  getting  all  the  hunting  gear  into 
shape,  I  took  a  good  rod  and  line  and 
went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bayou,  where  the  water  was  twenty  feet 
deep  over  a  hard  shell  bottom,  to  kill 
enough  fish  for  supper. 

By  the  time  that  Tom  beat  the  dinner- 
gong  on  the  bottom  of  his  biggest  tin- 
pan  I  had  two  fine  young  redfish  about 
thirty  inches  long  and  weighing  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  apiece,  just  about 
the  proper  size  for  making  Creole  court- 
bouillon.  I  promptly  paddled  my  light 
pirogue  back  to  camp  at  the  welcome 
summons  to  Tom's  banquet.  It  was 
truly  a  "  banquet  "  prepared  by  an  ac- 
complished cook,  though  fricasseed  rail 
was  its  piece  de  resistance,  and  the  wine 
with  which  it  was  washed  down  was  of 
California  vintage. 

About  four  o'clock  p.m.,  the  bluebills 
began  their  afternoon  flight,  just  as  if 
they  had  purposely  fitted  that  perform- 
ance to  the  finishing  of  our  own  after- 
dinner  "lazing."  Old  Jean  and  Tom 
Howard,  after  setting  a  bunch  of  decoys 
before  each  of  the  two  points  in  the  turns 
of  the  bayou,  had  sailed  away  in  the  boat 
to  procure  a  supply  of  fuel  from  a  group 
of  live  oaks  on  a  shell -mound  several 
miles  distant ;  so  H.  and  I  wasted  no 
time  in  taking  possession  of  our  re- 
spective points  on  the  "Passee." 

Bluebills  are  peculiarly  cautious  when 
flying  from  lake  to  lake  over  a  con- 
necting stream  ;  they  travel  low  and 
keep  carefully  over  the  middle  of  such 
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stream,  following  all  of  the  curves 
thereof  instead  of  taking  shorter  cuts 
over  the  marshes.  Thus  in  our  par- 
ticular ba}^ou,  in  their  regular  line  of 
flight,  they  would  pass  at  least  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore  "blinds,"  the 
bayou  being  two  hundred  yards  or  more 
in  width  in  its  narrowest  reaches.  But 
there  are  ways  to  "  sarcumvent "  the 
wisest  ducks  that  ever  flew.  About  a 
hundred  feet  from  shore,  out  in  the 
comparatively  shoal  water  of  the  curve 
opposite  the  first  point  on  which  I  stood, 
we  stuck  a  long  pole  as  a  staff,  with  a 
bifurcated  banner  of  red  and  white 
flannel  undergarments  waving  at  its 
top.  H.  invented  that  scheme,  and  it 
worked  to  perfection. 

I  had  hardly  banked  my  little  hunt- 
ing boat  on  my  point  and  taken  my 
stand  in  the  shoulder  -  high  "  basket- 
reeds  "  when  I  saw  a  dusky  thread-like 
line  skimming  along  the  bayou  from 
Bay  Laurie.  In  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
the  thin  line  grew  into  a  long  row  of 
humming  black  balls,  which  were  ducks 
coming  head-on,  at  a  rate  of  a  mile  or  so 
a  minute.  Knowing  they  were  safely 
out  of  gunshot  of  either  shore  they  had 
nothing  to  bother  their  bluebill  brains 
but  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  better  feed  in  the  lake'  for 
which  they  were  bound  than  in  that 
which  they  had  just  left. 

In  heedless  haste  they  turned  the  first 
curve,  when  the  scare-flag  flashed  on 
their  startled  sight.  Swoop  !  up  they 
went,  lifting  the  plane  of  their  horizontal 
flight  twenty  feet  higher  in  the  wink  of 
an  eye,  and  swinging  in  their  fright 
some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  nearer  my 
point.  As  they  passed  me  about  thirty 
yards  away  I  let  go  a  smokeless  seven- 
shotted  shell  at  their  extended  necks 
and  heads,  then  a  black-powder  load  of 
No.  6  in  the  rear  to  drive  the  search- 
ing pellets  up  under  the  grain  of  their 
feathers.  "  Ping  !  "  "  bang  !  "  down  went 
half  a  dozen  of  them  with  spattering 
thuds ;  then  the  demoralized  flock, 
utterly  forgetting  their  conservative 
mid- channel  course,  swung  clear  across 
the  bayou  and  passed  within  still  closer 
range  of  H.'s  masked  battery,  before 
which  a  few  more  of  them  remained. 
Ten  ducks  certainly  fell,  but  three  or 
four  of  them  went  on  under  when  they 
hit  the  water.  They  were  crippled,  and 
the  hunter  who  looks  for  winged  blue- 
bills  wastes  his  time. 


Before  we  can  retrieve  our  dead  game, 
I  see  another  dusky  line  fast  approach- 
ing, and  dodge  my  head  below  the  tops 
of  the  reeds,  ready  to  take  further  toll 
from  the  speeding  passengers.  Again, 
frightened  by  that  nondescript  banner, 
the  flock  swings  in  short  range  with 
their  deviating  swerve.  I  tumble  four  or 
five  to  my  double  summons,  and  drive 
them  over  to  H.,  for  the  exaction  of 
further  tribute. 

Our  afternoon  shooting  lasted  a  little 
over  an  hour.  While  we  were  picking 
up  the  last  of  our  game,  our  camp  at- 
tendants returned  with  their  boat-load 
of  fire-wood  ;  and  we  paddled  back  to 
the  shell-pile,  where  we  cleaned  our 
guns  during  the  little  remaining  day- 
light, then  watched  Tom  fixing  up  his 
redfish  court-bouillon  for  supper. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  he  did  it, 
but  will  give  a  rough  account  of  his 
culinary  effort.  He  cleaned  one  of  the 
fish,  and  cut  it  up  into  squares  about 
half  the  size  of  the  palm  of  one's  hand, 
and  put  them  in  a  big  pot  on  a  red-hot 
fire  of  wood-coals,  along  with  some  lard 
and  water,  shaved  onions,  a  little  bunch 
of  budding  bay-leaves,  a  tablespoonful 
of  Worcestershire  sauce  and  two  of 
vinegar,  two  or  three  chopped-up  pods 
of  large  green  peppers,  two  thinly  sliced 
lemons,  and  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  for 
final  seasoning. 

Fortunately  the  dish  was  not  long  in 
cooking,  as  its  appetizing  fragrance  was 
enough  to  set  one  wild  with  hunger 
before  it  was  ready  to  be  served.  When 
it  was  done,  the  least  I  can  say  of  it  is, 
that  four  men  did  not  leave  a  scrap  of 
that  ten-pound  redfish  in  pot  or  platter, 
and  they  sopped  up  with  their  bread 
the  last  drop  of  its  marvelous  gravy. 

After  a  good  night's  sleep  we  woke  to 
find  the  morning  star  just  climbing  over 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  marsh-horizon. 
The  dead  marsh-grass  around  our  camp 
was  weighted  down  with  a  hoar  frost  like 
snow,  and  a  thin  crust  of  ice  was  over 
the  camp  water-bucket.  In  a  few  min- 
utes Tom  warmed  us  up  with  our  morn- 
ing coffee,  and  we  were  off  to  our 
respective  points  for  the  early  flight  of 
the  bluebills.  H.  then  had  the  better 
position  for  shooting,  as  the  ducks 
traveled  from  the  larger  to  the  lesser 
lake  ;  though  I  never  could  understand 
why  they  would  change  their  feeding- 
ground  so  regularly  when  one  lake  was 
as  good  as  the  other. 
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The  scare-flag  was  posted  in  the  curve 
opposite  H.'s  point,  and  I  prepared  to 
play  second  fiddle.  At  the  first  blush 
of  dawn  the  flight  began,  and  we  bom- 
barded the  birds  for  two  hours,  and  then 
adjourned  to  enjoy  our  remaining  red- 
fish  roasted  in  barbecue  for  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  we  sent  Tom  Howard 
back  to  the  plantation  with  a  canoe-load 
of  game  consisting  of  130  bluebills, 
black  duck,  and  green- winged  teal  with 
some  two  dozen  pottles  d'eatt.  About 
ten  a.m.,  H.  took  his  snipe-gun  and 
walked  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
an  old  burn  in  the  marsh,  where  it  had 
been  fired  in  the  early  fall  by  the 
-profession  xls  hunting  marsh-rabbits  for 
market.  I  tried  the  rod  and  line  again, 
while  old  Jean  with  his  long  and  vener- 
able muzzle-loader  set  forth  in  one  of 
the  pirogues  to  burn  off  one  or  two 
little  marsh  islets  half  way  between  our 
camp  and  the  head  of  Barataria  Bay. 
These  islets  fairly  swarmed  with 
marsh-rabbits. 

Tom  Howard  hove  in  sight,  returning 
to  camp,  about  1  p.m.;  and  that  artist  in 
the  culinary  line  stepped  ashore,  deliv- 
ered us  the  latest  New  Orleans  papers, 
lit  the  camp-fire,  and  proceeded  to 
compound  us  a  Creole  jambolaya  for 
dinner. 

The  basis  of  that  dish  was  a  tinpan- 
ful  of  duck  gizzards.  He  started  the 
business  with  a  pint  of  boiling  lard  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  into  which  he 
sprinkled  flour  until  it  commenced  to 
turn  yellow;  then  he  dumped  in  the  giz- 
zards thoroughly  cleaned  and  cut  in 
half,  two  large  sliced  onions,  a  few  bits 
of  lean  ham,  a  freshly  opened  can  of 
tomatoes;  slowly  sprinkled  in,  without 
stirring  the  cooking  compound,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  pearly  rice-grains,  and 
seasoned  the  whole  with  salt  and  an 
extra-liberal  supply  of  red  pepper. 

A  half  hour  after  the  rice  was  added 
the  dish  was  done  to  a  turn.  Our  cook- 
ery seemed  to  be  getting  climacteric  : 
fricasseed  rail  was  great,  redfish  court- 
bouillon  was  greater,  and  if  gizzard  jam- 
bolaya be  not  the  greatest  dish  a  camp- 
hunter  ever  tasted  I  should  like  to  try 
its  superior.  Yet  another  element  may 
be  added  to  the  above  receipt  ;  while 
the  cooking  is  going  on  at  its  liveliest, 
drop  in,  one  by  one,  with  the  other  in- 
gredients, about  two  dozen  medium- 
sized  salt  Barataria  Bay  oysters  ;  then  I 
think  that  Epicurus  and  Lucullus  would 


rise  from  their  ancient  graves  and  fight 
over  Creole  jambolaya. 

We  loafed  away  the  afternoon  read- 
ing the  papers  and  listening  to  Tom 
Howard's  quaint  plantation  reminis- 
cences, of  which  he  had  an  unlimited 
store.  The  bluebill  flight  had  slacked 
off  ;  for  after  using  the  scare-flag  and 
double  blinds  two  or  three  times  those 
comparatively  wise  ducks  become  wary, 
and  one  has  to  wait  a  week  for  them  to 
forget  all  about  the  ruse  before  trying 
it  on  again. 

Old  Jean  arrived  just  before  sun- 
down, and,  after  finishing  his  platter  of 
piled-up  jambolaya,  and  polishing  that 
utensil,  he  proceeded  to  discharge  in 
pairs  the  cargo  of  marsh-rabbits  that  he 
had  killed  as  they  swam  the  narrow 
bayous  around  the  burning  islets.  I  am 
afraid  to  mention  how  many  the  old 
man  had  ;  but  it  was  another  case  of  a 
large  family  at  home.  There  were  mill- 
ions more  hares  in  the  marshes  ;  and 
it  was  better  to  save  all  of  them  one 
could  from  the  claws  of  the  hawks  and 
the  wildcats  or  Bay  lynxes. 

In  "the  dusk  of  the  dawn"  the  next 
morning  H went  in  one  of  the  pi- 
rogues to  a  flat  lagoon  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  three  shallow  bayous,  two- 
miles  away  to  the  southeast,  to  try  his. 
hand  at  the  flocks  of  green- winged  teal 
which  frequented  that  favorite  feeding- 
ground.  I  took  another  canoe  with  a 
dozen  mallard  decoys,  bound  for  a  shoal 
expansion  of  another  little  bayou,  the 
same  distance  in  an  easterly  direction, 
to  see  if  I  could  not  bag  a  few  "green- 
heads."  Numbers  of  mallards  resorted 
there  in  the  daytime  to  shell  their  giz- 
zards and  romp  about  and  have  a  good 
time  generally.  I  got  to  my  bayou  flat 
a  few  minutes  after  sunrise,  after  wast- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  hour  trying  to  bag  a 
big  buck  that  had  jumped  from  his 
bed  in  a  low  laurel  thicket  on  the  bank 
of  one  of  the  bayous  through  which  I 
passed.  I  forgot  to  say  that  old  Jean 
had  taken  the  remaining  canoe  and 
paddled  away  for  Bayou  Frangois,  four 
miles  distant,  to  try  for  deer  along  the 
comparatively  firm  banks  of  that  stream. 

No  duck  had  yet  arrived  at  my  par- 
ticular flat  when  I  reached  it,  so  I  set 
my  decoys  up  wind  in  close  gunshot,, 
hauled  my  boat  ashore  in  the  high 
marsh-grass,  sat  in  her  bottom  and  bent 
the  grass  over  my  head.  I  then 
commenced  to  talk  "  duck  "    loudly   by 
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blowing  with  compressed  lips  through 
my  loosely  closed  hand,  with  its  thumb 
and  forefinger  tightly  curled  to  form  a 
mouthpiece.  I  learned  thus  from  the 
"  professionals  "  to  talk  better  mallard 
language  than  I  could  with  the  best 
artificial  duck-call  ever  made. 

I  had  not  finished  my  first  violent  spell 
of  quacking  when  I  heard  responsive 
mallard  speeches  from  a  muskrat-per- 
forated  marsh  not  far  away.  I  talked 
back  at  them  again,  and  the  sound  of 
rising  wings  set  me  to  gabbling  and 
quacking  worse  than  Bayou  Cadiens  at 
a  barefoot  ball.  The  deluded  flock 
came  straight  my  way  without  circling 
once  to  investigate.  AVith  an  old  green- 
head  in  the  lead  they  half  turned  to 
slide  down  among  my  decoys,  with  their 
swiftly  sloping  descent  into  the  water. 
The  head  drake  and  two  ladies  of  his 
harem  suddenly  "  bunched  "  themselves 
and  stayed  with  the  decoys;  the  others 
of  the  flock  soared  skyward  and  hurried 
off  to  have  their  usual  good  time. 

Like  an  echo  to  my  double  shot  I 
heard  H.'s  gun  open  fire  within  a  mile 
of  me,  and,  for  a  time,  we  had  a  merry 
morning  fusillade.  I  had  killed  seven- 
teen ducks,  all  mallards,  and  stuck  them 
with  reeds  in  their  necks  to  steady  them 
among  my  wooden  decoys,  when  there 
came  a  lull  in  the  flight,  and  I  noticed 
that  the  tide  was  falling.  I  had  come 
for  half  a  mile  from  a  deep  bayou  up 
this  flat  branch  on  only  six  inches  of 
water,  and  now  with  some  fifty  extra 
pounds  of  ducks  in  my  canoe  I  had  only 
three  inches  left  to  get  out  on. 

It  was  necessary  to  hustle  out  of  there 
right  away,  or  to  remain  until  midnight 
to  await  the  returning  tide;  so,  stimu- 
lated by  the  fears  of  an  empty  stomach 
and  exposure  for  several  hours  to  the 
night's  frosty  air,  I  hurriedly  launched 
my  canoe  in  the  semi-liquid  ooze,  gath- 
ered up  my  dead  ducks,  left  all  of  my 
wood  decoys  where  they  were,  to  save 
weight  as  much  as  possible,  and  vigor- 
ously poled  my  way  for  the  deep  bayou. 
After  more  than  an  hour's  hard  work 
poling  over  the  half  mile  of  that  mud- 
flat,  I  glided  forth  into  paddling  water, 
and,  though  it  was  a  cold  day,  the 
moisture  was  dripping  from  my  face. 

I  had  hardly  reached  camp  when  H. 
came  in  with  thirty  odd  teal.  He,  too, 
had  been  very  nearly  cut  off  by  the 
falling  tide. 

Toward  the  mid-afternoon  old  Jean 


rounded  the  Bay  Laurie  turn  with  the 
largest  of  our  canoes  loaded  down  to 
the  gunwale,  and  what  looked  like  two 
separate  bunches  of  fagots  sticking 
above  her  mold-strips  amidships.  When 
he  got  near  enough  for  us  to  distinguish 
his  features  the  old  man  shook  his  head 
and  laughed  with  a  sound  singularty 
like  the  quacking  of  a  mallard  duck. 
When  he  ran  his  craft  ashore  we  beheld 
two  fine  three  and  four-year-old  bucks 
lying  on  their  backs  in  her  bottom  with 
their  bound  legs  sticking  above  them. 

Tom  Howard  made  a  "gre't  'mira- 
tion "  over  the  deer,  but  when  old  Jean 
lifted-  up  from  behind  his  bench  the 
hunting-coat  that  he  had  chucked  off  in 
his  four-mile  paddle  back  to  camp,  and 
exposed  to  view  an  immense  coon  with 
the  wide  grin  of  death  on  his  coun- 
tenance, Tom  just  stood  still  and 
howled.  When  Jean  gave  him  that 
"  varmint  "  for  "  Malviny  an'  the  chil- 
luns,"  he  whooped  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convince  me  of  the  justice  of  his 
claim  to  a  part-Indian  ancestry,  of 
which  he  was  wont  to  boast. 

There  were  two  canoe- loads  of  game 
to  be  sent  home  on  the  morrow,  with  a 
few  redfish  and  sheepshead  which  we 
had  kept  alive  in  a  hidden  fish- car  that 
we  had  long  kept  in  the  Bayou  Grosse 
Loutre.  We  were  getting  along  fairly 
well  in  our  midwinter  hunting  holiday. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
mouths  on  the  plantation  to  appreciate 
our  results,  so  there  was  no  danger  of 
our  glutting  the  local  game  supply. 

It  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  two  or 
three  days  of  such  experience  to  describe 
all  of  our  week's  shooting,  and  our  vari- 
ous feats  of  gastronomy  with  venison, 
duck,  snipe,  rail,  and  the  finest  varieties 
of  sea-fish  to  form  our  al  fresco  bill  of 
fare.  We  shot,  fished,  loafed,  or  cruised 
around  in  our  little  cat-boat  at  will. 
Before  we  finished  our  hunt  old  Jean 
killed  two  more  deer  ;  and  without  being 
bothered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
fessionals we  had  all  the  snipe  and  duck 
shooting  that  we  wanted,  while  "  Mal- 
viny an'  the  chilluns "  were  provided 
with  enough  smoked  coon-meat  and 
pickled  poules  d'eau  to  last  them  for  the 
remainder  of  winter. 

After  a  week  of  the  finest  kind  of  mid- 
winter weather  we  took  advantage  of  a 
favoring  southerly  breeze,  gathered  up 
our  "  plunder  "  and  the  last  of  our  game 
and  sailed  away  for  our  plantation  home. 


MONG  all  the 
athletic  sports 
practiced  by  the 
S  candinavian 
and  Anglo-Sax- 
on races,  there 
are  none  that 
have  reached 
the  internation- 
al importance  of 
fancy  and  speed  skating-.  For  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  gather  together  the  representative 
skaters  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, in  a  series  of  contests  in  speed 
for  supremacy  at  all  distances  from  two 
hundred  yards  up  to  five  miles. 

If  any  one  man  can  be  credited 
with  the  inauguration  of  this  custom,  it 
is  undoubtedly  Axel  Paulson,  who,  in 
1884,  made  a  tour  of  America,  and  so 
stimulated  interest  in  the  sport,  that  the 
next  year  saw  the  first  truly  interna- 
tional meet,  in  Holland,  to  decide  the 
championships  of  the  world. 

Owing  to  different  conditions  of 
climate  and  the  varied  facilities  for 
skating  offered  by  different  countries, 
the  racing  customs  are  by  no  means 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
England,  the  Fen  country  gives  natural, 
straightaway  courses,  and  for  the  long- 
er distances  the  competitors  skate  a 
certain  number  of  times  back  and  for- 
ward over  the  course,  making  sharp 
turns  at  the  ends.  The  long  reaches  of 
clear  ice  on  the  Hudson  give  the  best 
chance  for  a  purely  straightaway  course, 
which  is  the  fairest  test  of  speed,  but 
prevents  the  spectators  from  seeing  the 
whole  race.  In  Canada  and  most  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  covered  rinks 
place  a  premium  on  skill  in  turning  the 
corners,  while  the  circular  rink  develops 
a  style  which  handicaps  a  competitor 
when  placed  under  other  conditions. 
At  international  races  it  is  the  habit 


to  lay  out  the  course,  measured  in 
meters,  in  two  concentric  paths  divided 
by  a  snowbank,  or  a  row  of  blocks,  so 
that  neither  competitor  can  foul,  or  in 
any  way  gain  advantage  over  the  other, 
for  the  men  are  started  together  in  pairs. 
On  the  back-stretch,  there  is  a  space  left 
where  the  two  courses  communicate, 
and  at  this  point  an  official  stands  with 
a  flag,  to  show,  by  waving  it,  which  is  to 
cross  first  to  the  other  path.  The  com- 
petitor on  the  inner  path  thus  crosses 
and  finishes  the  second  half  of  the  lap 
on  the  outer,  while  the  other  crosses  to 
the  inner ;  and  by  this  means  both  skaters 
cover  the  same  distance  in  each  lap,  and 
yet  neither  has  the  advantage  of  skat- 
ing close  behind  the  other,  and  being 
thereby  sheltered  from  the  wind,  a  very 
considerable  advantage,  when  one  re- 
members that,  even  on  a  still  day,  they 
have  to  overcome  a  wind  blowing  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour. 

To  prevent  loafing,  the  man  making 
the  best  time  for  the  distance  is  de- 
clared the  winner,  even  if  he  has   not 
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actually  competed  with  the  one  who 
gets  second  place.  This  is  the  fairest 
way  for  competitors,  but  it  is  not  so  in- 
teresting to  the  spectators  as  was  the 
long  line  of  men,  sometimes  six  or  seven 
in  number,  skating  stroke  for  stroke  till 
the  final  spurt,  that  often  degenerated 
into  a  wild  scramble  at  the  finish. 

In  Holland  where,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  short  races  only,  the  difficulty  of 
judging  at  the  finish  becomes  so  great 
that  they  have  designed  a  machine 
which,  by  the  dropping  of  a  weight, 
registers  the  winner  automatically. 

At  the  big  meet,  held  in  Montreal, 
on  February  5th  and  6th,  1897,  all  the 
greatest  skaters  were  collected  together, 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Jaap 
Eden,  of  Holland,  who  has  retired,  hold- 
ing nearly  all  the  records,  and  John  S. 
Johnson  ;  and  a  good  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  comparing  speed  and 
style. 

John  Nillson,  of  Minneapolis,  who, 
when  quite  a  youngster,  saw  and  ad- 
mired Axel  Paulson  skate,  during  his 
American  tour,  was  the  first  to  skate 
with  his  long  "reachers."  These  are 
what  have  become  known  as  the  Nor- 
wegian pattern,  and  almost  all  the  fast 
skaters  use  the  same  style.  It  is  a  thin 
blade  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  almost  perfectly  flat  on  the 
bottom.  This  blade  is  stiffened  by  being 


set  into  a  metal  tube  about  an  inch  above 
the  ice,  and  the  metal  bed-plates  are  ar- 
ranged either  to  screw  on  to  the  soles  of 
the  shoes,  or  to  be  built  in  between  the 
outer  and  inner  soles  when  the  shoe  is 
made. 

With  a  piece  of  saw-steel  set  in  wood, 
young  Nillson  improvised  a  pair  like 
Paulson's,  and  soon  won  the  champion- 
ship of  Minnesota,  and  ever  since  then 
he  has  been  prominent  in  speed-skating. 
He  competed  in  Montreal  in  1895,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  end  of  the  season 
of  '96,  in  Minneapolis,  by  McCulloch. 
He  was  forced  into  the  professional 
class-  through  his  cycling,  and  since 
then  he  has  met  and  defeated  all  the 
prominent  professionals.  His  victory 
over  Joe  Donohue,  in  which  he  gained 
two  laps  on  him  in  a  five-mile  race,  on 
a  quarter-mile  track,  was  remarkable. 

Usually  when  Nillson  came  out  for 
his  daily  exercise,  in  preparation  for  the 
international  championship  in  1897,  he 
was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  others 
who  were  training  for  the  same  events, 
and  who  tried  to  test  their  speed  by  do- 
ing their  best  to  keep  up  to  him,  stride 
for  stride.  The  crowd  soon  began  to 
thin  out  as  the  pace  became  hotter, 
until  but  one  or  two  of  the  best   were 
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left,  tailing 
out  in  an 
ever  -  length- 
ening line, 
only  to  retire 
from  the 
hopeless 
struggle  with 
this  wonder- 
ful athlete, 
who  seemed 
ab  solute  ly 
tireless  as  he 
sped  around 
thetrack, roll- 
ing off  lap 
after  lap  with 
apparent 
ease. 

Among  the 
amateurs, 
John  David- 
one  of 
most 
his 


son  is 
th  e 
promising.  Easy  and  graceful  in 
style,  it  is  only  when  he  is  hard-pressed 
that  one  sees  the  magnificent  action  of 
his  arms  and  back.  In  his  portrait, 
p.  218,  we  see  this  skater  just  as  he  is 
about  to  give  the  final  push  with  his 
right  foot,  his  arms  swung  to  their 
full  extent  back  and  to  the  right,  and 
the  trunk  following  the  swing  of  the 
shoulders.  The  strong  muscles  of  the 
back  are  splendidly  shown,  also  the 
long,  powerful  thighs. 

The  present  holder  of  the  amateur 
championship  of  the  world  is  J.  K.  Mc- 
Culloch,  of  Winnipeg.  Born  near  Perth, 
he  has  lived  in  Manitoba  since  the  age 
•of  four.  He  stands  five  feet  six,  and 
weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds.  One  can  hardly  call  him  a 
specialist,  for  besides  speed-skating,  in 
which  he  is  supreme,  he  is  a  good  figure- 
skater  and  hockey-player;  as  an  oars- 
man and  canoeist  he  is  noted,  not  to 
speak  of  gymnastics;  while  his  fame  as 
a  cyclist,  sprinter  and  jumper  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  reputation  of  most 
men. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  re- 
markable athlete  will  be  of  interest,  and 
he  is  shown  on  p.  217,  taken  in  a  vigor- 
ous skating  pose.  .Here  again  the  thighs 
are  the  strong  point,  but,  unlike  the  other 
skaters, he  has  splendidcalvesand  power- 
ful arms  and  shoulders,  forming  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  athlete.  In  the  photograph, 
the  action  of  the  figure  and  the  feeling 


of  speed  are  well  brought  out  by  the 
flexed  thigh  and  rounded  back  bending 
to  avoid  the  wind,  with  the  powerful 
swing  of  the  arms  and  thrust  of  the 
right  leg,  while  the  whole  body  is 
crouched  up  as  if  ready  to  be  extended 
in  one  supreme  effort. 

One  of  his  strongest  and  speediest 
competitors  was  Nass,  the  Norwegian, 
seen  below,  whose  style  closely  resem- 
bled that  of  John  S.  Johnson.  He  won 
the  500-meter  race,  a  distance  for  which 
he  holds  the  world's  record  of  46  4-5 
seconds,  and  at  which  he  has  never  been 
beaten.  In  the  1,500-meter  race,  al- 
though skating  in  different  heats,  their 
time  was  the  same. 

After  alternately  leading  throughout 
the  race,  McC-ulloch  won  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  2-5  of  a  second.  The  action 
of  the  two  skaters  as  they  flew  over  the 
ice,  stride  for  stride,  now  bent  and 
crouched  and  in  an  instant  extended 
with  upstretched  arms,  as  if  about  to 
take  wing,  was  a  memorable  one,  and 
brought  the  crowd  of  spectators  to  their 
feet  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

Among  the  competitors  on  that  oc- 
casion was  Julius  Seyler,  the  European 
champion,  col.  2,  p.  220,  who  pluckily 
competed,  after  a  long  and  rough  sea 
voyage  ;  and  although  he  did  not  win, 
yet,  under  more  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, he  would  have  been  a  most  formi- 
dable opponent.  He  skated  with  arms 
down  instead  of  folded  across  the  back 
as  did  most  of  the  others,  and  his  records 
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show  him  to 
be  one  of  the 
speediest  o  £ 
modern  skat- 
ers. 

The  fine 
figure  and 
graceful 
style  of  Lord- 
hal,  the  Nor- 
wegian, was 
also  much  to 
be  admired  ; 
he  skates  al- 
most  erect, 
as  in  col.  i,  p. 
218,  but  his 
splendid  .  all- 
round  m  u  s  - 
cular  devel- 
opment "is  to 
be  attributed 
rather  to 
gymnastics 
and  other 
foirnis  of  ath- 
letics than  to 
skatingalone. 
In  training, 
the  rule  fol- 
lowed by  the 
best  men  is  practically  the  same.  Short 
sprints  are  taken  daily,  followed  by  a 
distance  varying  from  two  to  five  miles, 
and  ending  at  full  speed.  A  rub-down 
and  a  rest  finish  the  day's  work. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  skat- 
ing and  cycling,  and  many  athletes  ex- 
cel in  both.  Eden  and  Johnson  are 
champions  on  the  wheel ;  while  Nill- 
son,  McCulloch,  Harley  and  John  David- 
son are  better  known  on  the  cinder- 
path  than  on  the  rink.  The  reason 
for  this  fact  is,  that  the  exercises  are 
closely  allied  in  their   main  points,  al- 
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though  in  many  particulars  they  differ. 
The  same  type  of  figure  is  found  in 
the  followers  of  both  sports  ;  both  re- 
quire a  deep  chest  and  powerful  heart 
and  lungs.  The  thighs  are,  as  a  rule, 
long  and  very  powerfully  developed 
by  both  games.  In  cycling,  the  calves 
are  strongly  developed  by  the  con- 
stant ankle  movement  in  raising  the 
heel ;  while  in  skating",  'the  calf  remains 
little  employed,  because  of  the  long,  flat 
skate  to  which  the  foot  is  firmly  bound, 
the  main  force  of  the  stroke  being  given 
with  the  foot  flat. 

In  skating,  the  arms  are  little  em- 
ployed, as  in  cycling,  but  the  back  gets 
more  work,  because  it  has  no  handle-bars 
to  support  it.  Hence,  skaters  have,  usu- 
ally, a  very  strong,  well-developed  back 
and  neck. 

As  a  sport, 
then,  it 
shoul d    be 

carried  on 

with    other 

forms  of  ex- 
ercise that 

will    develop 

the  arms  and 

shoulders 

and  front    of 

the    chest, 

such  as  gym- 
nastics   and 

boxing    in 

winter,  la- 
crosse   or 

canoeing     in 

s  u  m  m  e  r  , 

while    the 

calves  can  be 

developed  by 

run  n  i  n  g , 

jumping    o  r 

cycling. 
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rum  ©l©  mum  oh  bayou  secHi 


BY  HARRY  BALL. 


A  YEAR  ago  I  was  visiting  my 
college  friend,  Walter  Morton, 
at  his  plantation  in  the  Yazoo- 
Mississippi  Delta.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  region,  where  half- 
tropical  vegetation  grows  in  a  delir- 
ious luxuriance  undreamed  of  in  well- 
conducted  and  temperate  localities,  and 
where  civilization  exists  only  in  spots. 
Plantation  homes  are  scattered  many 
miles  apart,  and  surrounded  by  vast 
areas  of  wood  and  sweeps  of  cotton 
land.  The  uncleared  country  is  a  riot 
of  vine-clasped  woods,  almost  impene- 
trable cane-brakes,  and  is  intersected  by 
a  network  of  bayous — dark,  sluggish, 
sinister,  and  suggestive  of  all  manner  of 
creeping  reptile  life.  Alligators  lurk  in 
their  black  and  sullen  depths ;  huge 
snapping-turtles  are  at  home  among  the 
tangled  water-flags  and  giant  leaves  of 
the  yellow  lotus  ;  moccasins  slide  over 
the  unctuous  blue  mud,  or  sun  them- 
selves on  moss  -  grown,  fallen  trunks. 
But  in  these  black  waters  the  striped 
bass  abound,  gamest  of  fresh  -  water 
fishes  ;  the  goggle-eye  perch,  big  and 
black,  ugly  to  behold,  but  keen  to  bite, 
beautiful  to  fight,  and  fair  to  see  on  the 
supper-table  ;  the  royal  bream,  glitter- 
ing in  gold  and  crimson  armor  ;  and  a 
multitude  of  lesser  fry,  for  the  sake  of 
which  a  true  artist  of  rod  and  line  would 
gladly  dare  mosquitoes,  moccasins,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  these  solitudes,  dark 
even  in  the  midday  sun. 

But  to  business.  It  was  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  an  October  day  and 
the  appointed  time  for  setting  out  on 
my  first  bear-hunt.  With  the  first  peep 
of  dawn  a  grinning  black  face  had  ap- 


peared at  my  door,  and  "  Sugar  -  foot 
Ike "  crept  in,  bearing  with  cautious 
hands  an  old-fashioned  silver  waiter  (it 
had  been  buried  for  two  years  during 
the  war,  and  the  stains  were  there  still),, 
which  held  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee,, 
"  Black  as  hate,  bitter  as  love,  and  strong; 
as  steady  habits." 

No  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep 
after  that  coffee.  As  soon  as  I  coulcl 
get  into  my  corduroys  I  joined  Walter 
on  the  veranda,  where  he  stood  with 
old  Isom,  the  Nimrod  of  the  plantation, 
himself  almost  as  black  and  rugged  as 
the  bears  which  were  his  favorite  game. 
Already  the  dogs  were  jumpingandyelp- 
ing  about  us,  and  I  looked  at  them  with 
amazement.  Hunting  dogs?  Surely, 
never  was  so  motley  an  array  of  canine 
democracy  assembled  at  a  cover  side. 
"  Mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound,  and 
cur  of  low  degree  "  were  there. 

"Why  man,"  I  said,  "what  on  earth 
do  you  call  this — your  pack  ? — this  mob 
of  shaggy,  bob-tailed,  flea-bitten  curs?" 

He  laughed.  "These  little,  'flea- 
bitten  curs'  are  the  only  kind  of  dogs 
we  want  this  day,"  he  answered.  "If 
they  were  not  little,  wiry,  and  quick  on 
their  legs,  that  old  she  up  on  Bayou 
Seche  wouldn't  leave  many  of  them 
alive  to  come  home  to  supper  to-night,, 
would  she,  Isom  ? " 

Isom  grinned  assent,  and  I  found  out 
afterward  that  Walter  was  right.  I 
knew  but  little  then  of  the  prowess  of" 
the  old  she  on  Bayou  Seche,  well 
known  by  that  name  to  every  dog-owner 
in  the  country  around,  and  often  and 
vainly  hunted  aforetime. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast,  we  mount- 
ed, and  took  our  way  toward  a  distant 
line  of  cypress  trees  that  raised  their 
gaunt   arms    and    shaggy   heads    high 
above    the    surrounding    forest.      The- 
heat,  which    a   few   weeks   before   had 
shimmered  over  the   cotton  fields  like, 
light  on  shifted  steel,  was  gone,  and  in;, 
its    place  was    an    air   like   that   which: 
blows  over  English  white-thorn  hedges;: 
at    the   end    of    May.     The   little  dogs; 
frisked  and  yelped  about  us,  and  quaili 
rose  whirring   at  our  feet.      It  was  an 
ideal  scene  of  peace  ;  and  when  the  sun- 
lit beauty  of  the  fields  gave  place  to  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  primeval  woods,  the 
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feeling  of  calm  serenity  was  still  upper- 
most in  my  mind. 

Slowly  we  picked  our  way  through 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  wood, 
"beneath  a  dome  of  green  high  up  in  the 
■air,  which  shut  out  every  ray  of  sun,  and 
•overhung  the  earth  beneath  with  a  shade 
in  which  no  grass  or  shrub  could  grow. 
'The  cathedral  silence  impressed  me 
•deeply;  even  Walter  sung  and  whistled 
no  longer.  Isom  was  silent  by  nature 
-and  long  training,  and  the  very  dogs 
■made  no  sound  save  an  occasional  low 
"whining,  full  of  tense  excitement. 

After  wandering  aimlessly  for  an  hour 
wmore,  we  reached  a  spot  where  a  giant 
liquidambar  or  sweet-gum  tree  lay  up- 
xooted,  having  borne  down  in  its  fall  a 
■dense  tangle  of  muscadine  grape-vines, 
and  making,  as  it  lay  with  its  green 
^burden,  a  wilderness  in  itself.  Its  roots, 
"with  all  the  earth  still  clinging  to  them, 
formed  a  mound,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Hay  a  pool  of  ink-black  water.  The  dogs 
ran  eagerly  forward,  but  scarcely  had 
they  reached  the  water  when  a  chorus 
of  yelps  burst  from  the  whole  pack  sim- 
•niltaneously,  startling  the  echoes  of  the 
.-solemn  wood,  and  thrilling  me  strangely 
after  the  silence.  A  huge  owl,  scared 
from  sleep  by  the  sudden  clamor,  floated 
noiselessly  away  in  the  midday  twilight, 
and  the  whole  pack  of  dogs  burst  fran- 
tically into  the  tangle  of  muscadine 
vines  about  the  fallen  tree-top.  "  She's 
in  there  ! "  shouted  "Walter,  plunging 
wildlv  around  the  wall  of  vines. 

"At  her  boys  !  At  her  !  At  her  !  " — 
"he  seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  in- 
sane ;  and  while  I  was  wondering  at  the 
■complete-  change  from  calm  to  frantic 
-excitement,  a  loud,  angry  grunting  and 
puffing  sound,  much  like  that  made  by  a 
hog,  which  came  from  the  vines,  seemed 
to  complete  the  frenzy  of  dogs  and  mas- 
ter. Isom  was  by  this  time  on  the 
ground,  peering  into  the  vines,  and  urg- 
ing on  the  dogs  with  a  low,  intense  hiss- 
ing sound.  My  horse  began  to  paw  and 
snort.  I  got  off  him,  trembling  with 
an  excitement  I  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend, and  after  fastening  him  to  a  tree 
iran  to  the  thicket,  gun  in  hand. 

As  the  wiry  little  dogs  forced  their 
~way  into  the  vines,  the  grunts  changed 
to  growls,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
moise  of  a  tremendous  conflict  came  from 
'the  depths  of  the  fallen  branches.  Yelps, 
tsnarls,  hoarse  grunts  and  fierce  growls 
vvereimingled,  with  an  occasional  sharp 


yell  of  agony  from  some  unlucky  dog. 
The  vines  shook  and  crashed  and  lashed 
about  as  if  a  whirlwind  were  beneath 
them.  Two  of  the  dogs  crept  out,  gashed 
by  the  razor-like  claws  of  the  bear,  and 
Walter  and  I  rushed  round  and  round 
the  wall  of  vines,  forgetting  everything 
in  the.  fury  of  excitement,  pounding  the 
branches  with  our  guns,  and  shouting 
like  madmen. 

"  Shoot !  "  I  shouted,  "  shoot !  "  and 
was  about  to  do  so,  when  Isom  seized 
my  arm.  "  Whut  ye  'bout  ?  "  he  growled. 
"  Wan'  kill  all  de  dogs  in  de  pack  ?  Us 
gotter  gitter  outen  dat  ar  bresh  ;  den 
youk'n  shoot." 

This  calmed  down  my  ardor  ;  and  a 
moment  after,  when  I  saw  two  scared, 
half-grown  cubs  steal  out  of  the  vortex 
of  lashing  vines  and  horrid  noises,  and 
shamble  off  at  full  speed  with  every 
hair  on  end,  I  didn't  tell  on  them,  but 
silently  watched  them  hustle  off  down  a 
steep  slough-bank.  The  next  moment 
the  mother,  having  covered  their  retreat, 
burst  out  of  her  concealment,  her  huge 
dark  body  parting  the  thick  vines  like 
cobwebs.  Away  she  crashed  through 
the  tangle  of  vines  and  close-growing 
tree  trunks,  the  dogs  at  her  heels,  and 
hanging  to  her  with  fierce,  worrying 
snarls  as  she  wrent. 

"  Get  your  horse  !  "  shouted  Walter. ' 
"  She'll  make  for  the  cane  to  the  west," 
— and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  as  fast 
pursuit  as  the  trees  would  allow,  while 
the  noise  of  the  dogs  could  still  be  heard, 
already  far  in  the  distance.  I  simply 
shut  my  eyes,  clung  to  my  gun,  and  let 
Dixie  have  his  head  ;  and  after  a  race 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  intermina- 
ble length,  we  emerged  from  the  road 
on  the  edge  of  a  cane-brake — a  dense, 
impenetrable  jungle  of  lapped  and  tan- 
gled growth  twenty  feet  high,  and 
spreading  like  a  sea  before  us.  How 
as  large  an  animal  as  a  bear  could  force 
a  way  through  this  living  wall  was  a 
mystery,  but  far  within  the  cane-brake 
we  could  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
around  a  little  hackberry  tree,  which 
rose  from  the  midst  of  the  dense  green 
sea. 

"Treed!  Treed!  We've  got  her!" 
said  Walter,  springing  to  the  ground  and 
running  up  and  down  along  the  edge  of 
the  cane.  Isom  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  searched  carefully  for  some 
point  of  ingress,  cane  knife  in  hand. 
This   is  a  dreadful  weapon,  practically 
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the  same  as  the  Cuban  machete,  and 
formed  of  a  broad  iron  blade  about  three 
feet  long,  with  a  short,  stout  handle. 

When  we  found  the  spot  at  which  bear 
and  dogs  had  burst  and  broken  their 
way  into  the  cane,  we  forced  ourselves 
into  it,  working,  turning  and  strug- 
gling, while  Isom  wielded  his  cane-knife 
in  front  of  us  to  enlarge  the  way.  It  was 
now  about  ten  o'clock.  The  heat  in 
that  stifling  jungle,  and  the  fury  with 
which  we  worked  under  the  excitement, 
made  the  labor  incredible  ;  but,  strug- 
gle as  we  would,  our  progress  was  so 
slow  that  almost  an  hour  was  consumed 
before  we  came  upon  bear  and  dogs. 
The  old  she  had  her  back  against  the 
tree,  and  seemed  literally  to  be  covered 
with  dogs,  which  had  rushed  anew  to 
the  attack  as  they  saw  us. 

No  fewer  than  four  of  the  dogs  lay  dead 
before  her,  and  others  were  so  covered 
with  blood  that  their  original  color  was 
indistinguishable.  The  old  Amazon  of 
the  woods  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering 
much,  except  from  heat  and  thirst. 
Her  flanks  were  bleeding,  and  her  red 
tongue  hung  from  her  foam-dripping 
jaws.  It  was  her  terrible  claws  and 
forearms  which  made  death  sure  to  the 
luckless  dog  that  came  within  their 
reach,  and  we  knew  that  unless  powder 
and  lead  entered  the  game,  there  would 
soon  be  left  not  one  dog  to  tell  the  tale. 

Walter  called  to  me  to  shoot,  but  I 
had  what  Isom  called  the  "  buck  ager  " 
so  badly  that  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
for  fear  of  further  reducing  the  pack  of 
dogs.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
Walter  raised  his  gun  with  an  emphatic 
exclamation,  and  fired.  The  ball  entered 
her  shoulder,  and  one  of  her  terrible 
arms  fell  helpless.  She  did  not  utter  a 
sound.  Again  and  again  the  dogs  rushed 
upon  her,  and  struggled  together  upon 
the  ground.     It  was  impossible  to  shoot 


without  further  harming  the  already 
decimated  pack.  At  last  she  burst  away 
into  the  dense  cane,  followed  by  us  as 
fast  as  we  could  force  our  way. 

Guns  were  useless  in  that  almost  im- 
passable jungle.  It  was  war  to  the 
knife,  now.  The  heat  became  stifling.. 
No  breath  of  wind  could  force  its  way 
through  those  close-growing  stems,  and 
perspiration  poured  from  us  as  in  a 
Turkish  bath.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  old  she  forced  her  way,  wounded 
as  she  was,  and  hampered  with  dogs,  was. 
wonderful  ;  and  her  escape  would  have 
been  almost  certain,  had  not  Isom,  who,. 
by  vigorous  wielding  of  his  cane-knife^ 
kept  close  to  her,  found  a  chance  to- 
bring  his  weapon  down  upon  her  shoul- 
der. The  terrible  blade  split  the  flesh, 
to  the  bone,  and  for  a  moment  she  fell. 
As  we  rushed  up  she  received  another 
bullet,  this  time  from  me,  and  fired 
when  I  was  too  excited  to  be  really  con- 
scious of  what  I  was  about.  Even  then, 
the  magnificent  courage  and  vitality  of 
the  beast  did  not  seem  to  be  abated,  until 
Walter  rushed  forward  and  plunged  his. 
hunting- knife  deep  into  the  shaggy 
body.  It  was  a  death-blow  ;  but  as  the 
bear  toppled  backward  she  struck  with 
her  left  paw,  and  with  one  sweep  tore 
through  the  muscles  of  his  arm  to- 
the  bone.  He  sank  down,  nearly  faint- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  we  could  struggle 
through  the  cane,  Isom  and  I  half 
led,  half  carried  him  out  of  the  stifling 
heat,  and  back  to  the  clear  space 
around  the  hackberry-tree,  leaving  the 
dogs  to  vent  their  fury  on  the  helpless 
form  of  their  enemy.  It  was  not  the 
first  scratch  that  Walter  had  received 
from  a  bear's  claws,  however,  and  by 
the  time  we  found  our  horses  he  was 
even  laughing  at  the  occurrence,  and 
triumphing  in  the  final  conquest  of  his 
stout  old  foe. 
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FRENCH 

wit  once 
d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
g  u  i  s  h  e  d 
the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  a  people 
who  take  their 
pleasure  s  a  d  1  y. 
He  might, with  as 
much  basis,  re- 
gret that  we 
Americans  take 
our  sport  too 
■seriously.  We  do  not  love  "  sport  for 
sport's  sake  "  enough  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
competition,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
average  American,  too  often  sacrifices 
the  healthful  and  recreative  side  of  our 
pastimes  to  satisfy  an  inordinate  thirst 
for  victory.  By  reason  of  these  national 
traits  the  fate  of  basket-ball,  a  game  of 
sterling  qualities,  is  in  some  jeopardy 
to-day,  and  it  is  timely  to  discuss  the 
situation. 

It  was  a  happy  invention,  this  basket- 
ball. It  was  intended  originally  to  lend 
some  interest  to  the  routine  gymna- 
sium work  of  physical  development,  and 
it  succeeded  far  beyond  expectation. 
Gymnasiums  were  never  so  attractive, 
nor  so  well  attended  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  game,  and  it  spread 
very  rapidly.  Everywhere  it  was  taken 
tip  by  the  branches  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  to  whose  officers 
the  game  owed  its  life,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  devotees  was  very  great. 

But  the  untamed  spirit  of  competition 
Avas  too  strong  to  permit  so  good  a 
.game  to  remain  long  as  a  simple  form 
<of  physical  exercise,  and  teams  were 
formed,  and  inter-branch  matches  be- 
came one  of  the  regular  features  of  the 
winter.  Even  leagues  with  elaborate 
-schedules  of  "championship"  matches 
■soon  followed  ;  and  the  spread  of  the 
.game  to  colleges,  athletic  clubs,  military 


companies,  and  even  to  clubs  formed 
solely  for  basket-ball,  quickly  widened 
the  field,  so  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  players 
had  many  antagonists  outside  of  their 
brothers  in  the  fold. 

It  was  but  a  short  step  from  this 
point  to  utter  demoralization,  and 
abuses  crept  in  very  quickly.  In  the 
West  the  game  fairly  bounded  into  pop- 
ularity, and  an  inter-state  league  of  clubs 
from  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
was  among  the  first  to  bring  the  game 
into  disrepute  by  roughness  of  play,  the 
concomitant  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
for  conquest. 

In  the  East,  another  and  quite  as  dan- 
gerous an  evil  had  begun  to  gnaw  at  the 
very  vitals  of  the  new  sport.  The  spec- 
tacular side  of  basket-ball  had  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  populace  in  some 
of  the  towns  where  it  was  best  known, 
that  the  teams  found  themselves  profit- 
ably "playing  to  crowded  houses,"  and 
professionalism  was  soon  rampant.  One 
team  in  Connecticut  came  out  openly 
and  declared  themselves  professional 
players,  but  in  several  other  towns  the 
conditions  were  even  worse,  for  the 
wolves  masqueraded  in  lambs'  wool. 
These  big  audiences  had  a  most  de- 
moralizing effect  on  the  amateur  play- 
ers, who  were  pitted  against  the  profes- 
sional and  semi-professional  teams;  and 
some  of  the  purest  of  them  could  not 
long  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  for  a 
share  of  the  profits,  when  they  furnished 
so  much  of  the  entertainment  that  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  people  into  a  hall 
at  very  respectable  prices  of  admission. 
And  it  was  easy  enough  to  pay  this,  too, 
through  the  medium  of  the  customary 
"  guarantee "  for  the  expenses  of  the 
visiting  team. 

So  between  these  two  evils — rough- 
ness of  play  and  professionalism — the 
fate  of  basket-ball  trembles  in  the  bal- 
ance; but  determined  efforts  are  being 
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made  this  winter  to  save  the  game  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  baser  ele- 
ment. Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Secretary  of  the  Athletic 
League  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  North  America,  is  at  the 
head  of  this  movement,  and  he  has  per- 
fected a  plan  for  the  registration  of  all 
amateur  basket-ball  players  and  all 
games  between  them.  It  will  be  put 
into  operation  through  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  with  which  the  Athletic 
League  has  formed  an  affiliation  ;  and 
the  players  will  soon  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  track  ath- 
letes, the  penalty  be- 
ing disqualification 
for  any  form  of  pro- 
fessionalism, and 
for  competing 
against  professional 
players  or  in  un- 
registered games. 

"  Basket-ball  is  a 
good  game  and  has 
made  quite  a  place 
for  itself  already," 
says  Dr.  Gulick,  "but 
there  is  no  game 
that  offers  greater 
opportunities  for 
dirty  work  and 
roughness,  and  if  it 
gets  into  the  hands 
of  these  professional 
players,  it  is  gone. 
The  game  offers  so 
much  opportunity, 
for  making  money 
that  its  tendency 
toward  profession- 
alism is  very  great. 
A  hall  can  be  rented 
for  the  night  and 
paid  for  in  the  morn- 
ing from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  even- 
ing's games.  But  the  kind  of  basket-ball 
developed  by  these  men  is  exceedingly 
bad.  They  play  to  win  merely,  and 
roughness  is  more  often  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  The  chief  influences  of 
such  players  is  all  on  the  wrong  side 
of  athletics,  and  the  new  registration 
rule  is  aimed  at  precisely  this  danger." 

The  salvation  of  the  sport  seems  to 
lie  in  the  success  of  this  effort  to  regu- 
late it  all  over  the  country,  and  bring  it 
within  definite  control.  But,  while  Dr. 
Gulick  has  been  at  work  in  this    line, 
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some  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  directors  of  phys- 
ical work  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme by  passing  a  series  of  resolutions 
urging  the  different  branches  to  do  away 
with  the  competitive  side  of  the  game 
among  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  members.  Their 
idea  is  to  restrict  the  sport  to  mere  prac- 
tice play  for  the  physical  development 
and  recreation  of  the  players,  and  dis- 
courage the  team  idea  and  the  holding  of 
inter-club  and  inter-branch  matches. 

One  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the 
marvelous  growth  of  basket-ball,  and 
perhaps  the  evils  that  have  cropped  up 
are  no  worse  than 
in  other  similarly 
new  and  uniformly 
popular  games,  but 
the  leaders  have 
been  very  slow  in 
perfecting  some  or- 
ganizationto  control 
it.  To  the  combined 
recommendations  of 
well-distributed  ex- 
ercise and  athletic 
development,  and 
a  spectacular  and 
competitive  inter- 
est, second  only  to 
football  and  base- 
ball, must  be  added 
the  distinct  ad- 
vantage that  it  can 
be  played  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or 
night,  independent 
of  the  weather,  and 
in  almost  any  gym- 
nasium. It  also  has 
a  natural  season 
when  few  other 
sports  are  possible. 

The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associa- 
tion took  up  the 
game  for  physical 
development ;  the  athletic  clubs  and 
regimental  teams,  for  the  pleasure  of 
competition ;  the  professionals,  "  for 
revenue  only,"  while  the  collegians 
are  adopting  it  as  a  winter  training  for 
their  athletes.  In  this  last  field  lies  one 
of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  the  game. 
All  the  benefits  derived  from  pulling 
at  chest-weights,  working  on  rowing- 
machines,  parallel  and  horizontal  bar 
exercises,  and  running  on  gymnasium 
floors,  are  combined  in  basket-ball ; 
none  of  them  with  the  severity  of  the 
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constant  use  of  any  single  form  of  work, 
but  all  of  them  with  a  more  evenly- 
distributed  development.  The  dreary 
monotony  of  the  long  winter's  gymna- 
sium work  indoors  is  done  away  with. 
The  competitive  side  of  the  sport  inter- 
ests men  to  keep  in  condition  by  a  course 
of  basket-ball,  who  otherwise  would 
refuse  point-blank  to  train  during  the 
winter;  and  class  and  inter-class  games, 
with  a  few  inter-collegiate  matches, 
serve  to  add  enough  interest  to  make 
the  'varsity  basket-ball  team  almost  as 
difficult  to  "make"  as  the  football  and 
baseball  teams.  At  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  last  winter,  there  were 
four  of  the  'varsity  football  men  on  the 
basket-ball  team. 

Particularly  in  training  for  track  ath- 
letics is  the  game  appropriate,  although 
candidates  for  baseball  teams  and  crews 
find  it  very  useful.  Give  a  trainer  a  big 
squad  of  men  well  hardened  and  down 
to  weight,  weeks  before  the  open  season 
begins,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  teach 
them  to  run,  or  row,  or  to  play  baseball. 
All  the  tedious  work  and  weakening 
effects  of  taking  off  flesh  in  the  spring 
are  done  away  with.  Basket-ball  can 
easily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose for  the  college  sports  of  the  spring, 
that  preliminary  summer  training  for 
college  football  men  does  for  this  sport. 

Basket-ball  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Association  football,  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  its  features  have 
been  taken  from  the  older  game.  To 
remodel  it  for  indoor  gymnasium  use, 
of  course,  many  changes  were  necessary, 
but  the  salient  points  which  distinguish 
the  English  from  American  football 
still  remain.  The  players  cannot  carry 
the  ball  nor  can  they  kick  it,  the  method 
of  progressing  being  restricted  to  pass- 
ing, batting  or  "  dribbling "  the  ball. 
Tackling,  body-checking  and  holding 
are  all  prohibited,  so  the  action  of  the 
game  becomes  very  fast  indeed. 

In  adapting  the  game  to  the  gymna- 
sium, there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  for  some  time  as  to  the  number 
of  men  to  be  played  on  a  team.  The 
size  of  the  floor-space  governed  the  size 
of  the  teams  at  first,  and  five,  seven  or 
nine  men  were  played  on  each  side. 
Since  then,  however,  a  uniform  team  of 
five  men  has  been  adopted,  and  there 
are  few  exceptions  found  to  this,  even 
in  the  biggest  gymnasiums.  Football 
goals,  too,  were  impossible  in  such  small 


space,  and  the  happy  substitution  of  a 
basket,  suspended  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  at  either  end  of  the  floor,  did 
away  with  much  rough  play  in  the 
defense  of  the  goals. 

The  game  is  scored  by  points,  but 
there  are  only  two  methods  of  making 
points — goals  from  the  field  and  goals 
from  free  throws.  The  former  may  be 
thrown  from  any  part  of  the  field  inside 
the  side-lines,  and  in  any  way,  the  mere 
falling  of  the  ball  into  a  basket  counting 
for  the  opponents.  This  kind  of  a  goal 
counts  two  points,  while  a  goal  from  a 
free  throw  is  scored  as  one  point.  This 
free  try  for  goal  is  allowed  to  the  team 
against  whom  any  foul  has  been  com- 
mitted. It  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  attempt  to  kick  a  goal  after  a  touch- 
down in  American  football ;  and  the 
player  chosen  to  throw  for  the  goal 
stands  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from 
the  goal,  and  has  an  unobstructed 
chance  to  put  the  ball  in  the  basket.  It 
counts  one  point  for  his  side  if  he  scores 
it,  and,  if  not,  the  ball  continues  in  play 
as  soon  as  it  falls. 

The  fouls  for  which  this  penalty  is 
allowed,  may  be  made  in  different  ways. 
To  run  with  the  ball,  to  hold  it  against 
the  body  or  to  kick  it,  constitutes  a  foul, 
while  it  entails  the  same  penalty  to 
tackle,  push  or  hold  an  opponent,  or  to 
shoulder,  trip,  strike  or  kick  him.  The 
free  throw  is  the  first  penalty,  but  if  a 
player  commits  a  second  foul,  involving 
any  roughness  of  play,  in  the  same  game, 
he  is  disqualified  by  the  umpire,  and  a 
substitute  put  in  his  place. 

The  game  consists  of  two  halves  of 
twenty  minutes  each,  with  an  interme- 
diate rest  of  ten  minutes,  although  time 
is  taken  out,  as  in  football,  when  the 
referee  blows  his  whistle  to  stop  play  for 
fouls,  free  throws,  or  for  any  other  cause 
of  delay.  There  is  an  umpire  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  players  and  judge 
fouls,  a  timekeeper  and  a  referee  in  each 
game.  The  referee  handles  the  ball, 
and  the  umpire  follows  the  conduct  of 
the  players,  as  in  football.  The  referee 
starts  play  at  the  beginning  of  each  half, 
and  after  each  goal,  in  the  center  of  the 
field,  by  tossing  the  ball  up  into  the  air 
for  the  two  center  men  to  jump  for.  In 
case  of  a  held  ball,  he  also  "  faces " 
the  ball  in  the  same  way,  but  at  the  spot 
where  it  was  held. 

This  "  held  ball "  play  occurs  when 
two  or  more  players   have  their  hands 
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on  the  ball  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is 
not  passed  by  one  of  them  immediately. 

In  case  the  ball  passes  out  of  bounds,  it 
goes  to  the  player  who  touches  it  first, 
and  it  is  put  in  play  again  by  his  toss- 
ing it  in  to  some  other  player  of  his  own 
team  from  the  side-line  where  it  went 
out.  His  opponents  may  not  touch  the 
ball  while  he  is  holding  it,  but  are  al- 
lowed to  block  his  pass  and  regain  pos- 
session of  the  ball  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
his  hands. 

A  basket-ball  team  is  made  up  of  five 
players,  corresponding  closely  to  the 
forwards,  center,  and  backs  of  Associa- 
tion football.  They  act  as  right  and  left 
forwards,  the  center,  and  right  and  left 
guards.  The  forwards  conduct  most  of 
the  attack  and  it  is  generally  their  work 
to  throw  the  goals,  while  the  guards  con- 
duct the  defense.  Each  guard  "  covers  " 
the  opposing  forward  and  stays  as  close 
to  him  at  all  times  as  possible.  They 
serve  as  goal-keepers,  too,  and  when  the 
ball  is  down  their  end  of  the  field,  it  is 
their  duty  to  get  possession  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  pass  it  to  their  own  at- 
tacking men,  and,  until  they  can  get  it, 
to  prevent  the  opposing  forwards  from 
throwing  goals. 

Once  the  ball  shoots  up  into  the  air,  if 
the  aim  be  true,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  stop  a  goal — the  basket  hangs  so 
high  out  of  reach.  But  a  good  guard 
never  leaves  the  opposite  forward  for  a 
second,  if  the  latter  has  the  ball ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  draws  back  to  try  for  goal, 
the  guard's  arms  are  spread  out  to 
"cover"  him  as  much  as  possible,  and 
spoil  the  attempt  at  goal  by  intercept- 


ing the  ball.  If  the  ball  does  get  past 
him,  he  turns  quickly  to  watch  the  re- 
sult of  the  throw,  and,  should  the  ball 
miss  the  basket,  to  secure  possession  of 
it  and  pass  it  quickly  up  the  field. 

The  center  closes  in  toward  his  own 
goal  when  it  is  in  danger,  but  the  in- 
stant one  of  his  guards  has  secured  the 
ball,  he  stands  ready  to  take  it  on  the 
pass  and  send  it  on  to  the  forwards, 
either  by  a  second  pass  or  by  dribbling 
it  up  the  field.  He  acts  as  the  feeder 
for  the  attacking  forwards,  and  closes 
in  toward  their  position  when  they 
have  the  ball,  to  help  them  in  their  work 
of  trying  for  goals.  Frequently,  he  may 
find  his  forwards  so  well  covered  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  pass 
the  ball  safely  to  them ;  and  then  the 
center  dribbles  it  up  the  field  a  short 
way,  and  tries  for  goal  himself  as  soon 
as  he  is  near  enough  for  his  throw  to 
reach  the  basket,  and  he  can  break  from 
the  opposing  center's  cover.  Phenome- 
nal goals  are  sometimes  thrown  by  the 
centers  in  this  manner  from  a  long  way 
down  the  field. 

The  center  is  nearly  always  a  tall 
man,  for  it  is  almost  invariably  his  duty 
to  "  face  "  the  ball.  When  the  ball  is 
thrown  up  in  the  center  of  the  field  by 
the  referee  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half  of  the  game,  and  after  a  goal  has 
been  thrown,  only  the  center  man  of 
each  team  is  allowed  to  touch  it.  Height 
counts  for  a  great  deal  at  this  point,  for 
the  man  with  the  longer  reach  is  gen- 
erally the  one  to  touch  the  ball  in  the 
air  first ;  and  he  will  knock  it  directly  to 
one  of  his  waiting1  forwards,  or  catch  it 
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and  pass  it  to  them.  So  the  center  is 
commonly  the  most  skillful  all-round 
player  on  the  team,  for  it  falls  generally 
to  his  share  to  help  both  in  the  attack 
and  in  the  defense,  as  well  as  to  face 
the  ball  at  the  start. 

The  forwards  have  by  far  the  most 
interesting-,  positions  to  play,  and  on 
their  skill  the  score  of  the  game  often 
rests.  It  is  not  such  a  difficult -matter 
for  the  guards  and  center  to  get  the 
ball  to  the  forwards,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  the  latter  to  throw  the  goals  after  they 
get  the  ball.  A  quick  dodger  will  often 
break  away  from  the 
opposite  guard,  and 
then,  with  a  sudden 
turn,  get  an  opening 
to  throw  for  goal 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  interfer- 
ence ;  but  he  must 
throw  quickly  and 
accurately,  or  the 
ball  will  go  wide  of 
the  basket,  and  fall 
immediately  into 
the  hands  of  the  op- 
ponents and  be 
passed  back  up  the 
field  without  gain. 

There  are  many 
different  ways  of 
throwing  for  the 
goal,  all  more  or  less 
accurate;  but  the 
most  common,  and 
that  used  by  the 
great  majority  of 
good  players,  when 
they  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  opposing 
guard,  is  by  hold- 
ing the  ball  in  both 
hands  above  and 
behind     the     head. 

A  slight  spring  into  the  air  and  a 
straightening  of  the  arms,  with  a  quick 
jerk,  send  the  ball  almost  straight  up  in 
the  air  over  the  basket,  and,  if  the  aim 
be  true,  it  falls  down  into  the  netting. 
Occasionally  it  strikes  the  iron  rim  and 
bounds  down  again  on  the  floor,  to  be 
grabbed  up  by  the  waiting  guards.  This 
method  of  throwing  sends  the  ball  so 
straight  that  the  forward  must  stand 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  basket 
when  he  throws,  but  it  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  being  very  difficult  to 
cover  or  block. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  eood  soiard 


;  again,  he 
down  and 
underhand 
either  side, 
once  saw  a 
who 
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must  learn,  however,  is  to  block  such  a 
throw  by  spreading  both  arms  up  over 
the  thrower's  head  and  intercepting  the 
ball  when  it  leaves  his  hands.  Frequently 
a  forward  will  find  his  attempt  covered 
in  this  way,  and  then,  turning  quickly, 
throw  underhand  under  the  arm  of  the 
guard,  or  dodge  to  one  side  and  throw 
past  him.  A  clever  forward  learns  to 
throw  for  the  basket  from  almost  any 
position,  and  he  dodges  quickly  this  way 
and  that,  bending  over,  or  straightening 
up,  until  he  gets  an  opening  to  shoot  the 
ball  past  his  blocking  antagonist.  Some- 
times, he  turns  his 
back  entirely  and 
throws  over  his 
head 
bends 
throws 
from 
and    I 

clever  forward, 
seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely covered, 
stoop  d  o  w  n  and 
shoot  a  goal  from 
between  the  guard's 
legs. 

One  can  easily 
see  from  the  work 
of  the  players,  that 
basket-ball  requires 
the  most  rapid  kind 
of  play.  The  action 
is  always  fast,  as  the 
ball  cannot  be  held 
more  than  five  sec- 
onds at  a  time,  and 
the  changes  some- 
times occur  with 
kaleidoscopic  quick- 
ness. It  is  a  game 
a  goal.  with  wonderful 

spectacular  possibil- 
ities, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  big 
crowds  should  attend  the  matches  when 
there  is  enough  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  teams  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of 
the  spectators.  One  may  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  outcome  of  important 
matches,  in  some  sports,  and  yet  quite 
as  well  satisfied  to  stay  at  home  and 
hear  of  the  result  afterward  ;  but,  in 
basket-ball,  it  is  not  so.  One  goes  to  see 
a  game,  and,  from  the  moment  play  be- 
gins to  the  last  sound  of  the  referee's 
whistle,  the  play  is  so  fast  and  exciting 
that  he  sits  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  and 
often  holds  his  breath  in  his  excitement. ' 
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The  center  on  the  reds  bats  the  ball, 
when  the  referee  tosses  it  up,  to  one  of 
his  forwards,  who  makes  a  quick  pass  to 
the  other,  as  the  opposing  guard  hurries 
over  to  prevent  his  throw  for  goal. 
Then,  two  or  three  quick  dodges,  and 
the  ball  shoots  out  of  his  hands,  only  to 
be  blocked  by  the  other  guard.  Per- 
haps the  other  forward  picks  it  up,  and 
has  a  clean  try  for  goal,  but  misses  the 
basket  by  a  few  inches  ;  then  the  blue 
guard  gets  the  ball  and  runs  two  or 
three  steps  with  it,  dribbling  it  along  as 
he  goes,  and  then  passes  it  to  the  center, 
who  passes  it  along,  by  similar  play,  to 
the  other  end  of  the  field,  for  his  for- 
wards to  try  their  hand  at  goal  throw- 
ing. Perhaps  they  fail,  too,  as  their  op- 
ponents have  just  failed,  and  the  ball  is 
shot  back  up  the  field  again. 

In  a  fast  game,  where  the  players 
are  evenly  matched,  this  is  often 
kept  up  for  ten  minutes  steadily, 
without  either  side  being  able  to 
score,  and  the  ball  shifts  continu- 
ally from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other  so  fast,  the  eye  can  hardly 
follow  it.  Perhaps  it  goes  out  of 
bounds  once  or  twice  during  this 
period,  but  no  time  is  lost.  The 
player  who  touches  it  first,  picks  it 
up  at  once  and  it  is  passed  back 
into  the  field  of  play  almost  with- 
out intermission.  When  a  foul  is 
announced  by  the  blowing  of  the 
umpire's  whistle  and  the  players 
line  up  for  the  free-throw-for-goal 
penalty,  or  when  a  goal  is  thrown 
from  the  field  and  the  players  take 
their  original  positions  on  the  field 


again  for  the  ball  to  be  put  into  play 
once  more,  the  spectators  see  the  only 
rest  the  players  get  from  their  quick, 
continuous  action. 

When  the  first  half  is  over,  only 
twenty  minutes  after  the  game  started, 
you  can  see  the  players  walk  into  the 
dressing-rooms  and  put  on  sweaters  to 
keep  from  chilling  off,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  covered  with  the  healthful 
sweat  of  fast  physical  exercise.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  you  will  find  them 
breathing  heavily  and  very  ready  to  lie 
down  and  rest  for  the  only  too  short 
ten  minutes  of  respite  before  the 
whistle  calls  them  once  more  out  to 
begin  play  again.  Basket-ball  is  a  fast 
game,  and  an  exhausting  one.  It  takes 
strong  legs,  strong  backs,  and  strong 
arms  to  keep  up  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
a  fast  match,  and  careful  training  is 
necessary  if  one  would  not  "  come  short 
of  wind  "  long  before  the  game  is  over. 
Every  muscle  of  the  body  is  brought 
into  use,  and  quick  eyes  are  needed  to 
follow  the  ball  in  all  its  rapid  changes. 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball "  is  the 
constant  cry  of  the  captain  in  basket- 
ball, just  as  it  is  in  baseball.  The  player 
who  can  do  this,  and  follow  his  oppo- 
nent and  cover  him  constantly,  is  the 
most  valuable  man  a  captain  can  have 
to  depend  on.  And  in  these  two  quali- 
ties lie  the  greatest  skill  on  a  basket- 
ball field. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  several 
enthusiastic  clubs  to  play  basket-ball 
outdoors,  and  in  one  part  of  Brooklyn's 
Prospect  Park,  a  public  basket-ball  field 
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has  been  laid  out  for  the  sport.  Here  the 
game  differs  a  little,  in  that  the  baskets 
are  held  tip  on  posts  set  in  the  ground 
at  either  end  of  the  field,  and  the  side- 
lines are  marked  upon  the  grass.  Per- 
haps the  fresh  air  makes  the  game  a 
trifle  more  healthful,  but  such  severe 
exercise  as  fast  basket-ball  requires 
could  not  be  well  undertaken  in  the  heat 
of  a  summer  sun.  It  is  primarily  a 
game  for  indoor  winter  use  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  its  adaptation  to  outdoor 
conditions  has  not  met  with  the  approval 
of  those  at  the  head  of  the  sport. 

Women  have  taken  kindly  to  basket- 
ball, and  with  quite  as  much  enthusi- 
asm as  men.  Although  their  matches 
are  not  nearly  so  fast  in  play,  the  girls 
in  some  of  the  colleges  understand  the 
fine  points  quite  as  well  as  their 
brothers.  The  physical  training-schools 
for  women  all  recommend  the  game  as 
an  excellent  form  of  exercise  for  their 
pupils  who  are  organically  sound,  and 
it  is  played  constantly  in  their  gymna- 
siums. Both  Dr.  Sargeant's  school  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Anderson's 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  represented 
by  regular  teams  of  girls,  who  play 
matches  each  winter.  Vassar,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Smith  and  Wellesley  colleges 
for  girls  have  also  taken  it  up  in  their 
gymnasiums,  and  the  girls  show  more 
enthusiasm  over  basket-ball  than  any 
other  form  of  physical  exercise. 


Among  the  men's  colleges,  too,  the 
game  is  growing  in  favor,  and  an  inter- 
collegiate basket-ball  league  of  larger 
proportions  than  last  year's  tri- colle- 
giate league,  composed  of  Yale,  Trinity 
and  Wesleyan,  is  anticipated  for  the 
near  future.  Pennsylvania,  Brown, 
Cornell,  and  several  others  of  the  big 
Eastern  universities,  played  the  game 
last  year,  and  more  will  take  it  up  this 
winter.  In  the  West,  it  is  also  played 
in  most  of  the  college  gymnasiums,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  taken  the 
lead,  under  Dr.  Alonzo  A.  Stagg,  the 
famous  old  football  and  baseball  player 
from.  Yale,  who  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  basket-ball. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  game  has  been  its  recent  adoption 
by  the  National  Guard,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  men  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. Nothing  is  so  vital  to  a  soldier 
as  a  good  physique,  and  officers  have 
begun  to  realize  that  basket-ball  supplies 
the  missing  interest  to  make  the  men 
keep  down  their  weight  and  harden  up 
their  muscles.  The  "  setting  up  "  exer- 
cises of  West  Point  and  the  regular  ar- 
my, are  hardly  more  effective  than  a 
good  course  of  basket-ball.  The  volun- 
teer soldiers,  after  they  have  played 
basket-ball  for  a  part  of  the  winter,  find 
their  "wind"  better  and  their  muscles 
harder  for  summer  work. 

The  pioneers  in  basket-ball,  of  course, 
were  really  the  different  branches  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
they  are  still  among  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  the  players.  The  Springfield, 
Conn.,  and  the  New  Britain,  Conn., 
branches  were  the  first  to  take  it  up, 
but  the  seed  was  sown  very  soon 
after  in  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  most  of  the  branches  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  metropolis  put 
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out  teams  last  year.  In  response 
to  the  edict  recently  issued  by 
the  physical  directors,  however, 
many  of  them  will  give  up  their 
teams  this  season,  although  a 
few  will  still  keep  up  the  game. 

The     Twenty  -  third      Street 
branch,  really  the  home  branch 
of  the  whole  organization,  has 
been  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  the  others  in  the  metropol- 
itan   district,    and   it    will  keep 
up  the  game   this  winter  with 
two  teams — the  usual  first  and 
second.     The  first  team  of  this 
branch   made    a   most  brilliant 
record  last  winter,  losing  only 
two   games    in    a    schedule    of 
twenty-eight,  and  both  these  to 
the  same  team  from  which  they 
won    one     of     the     "rubbers." 
Their    total    of   points    for   the 
season  was  818  against  154  for  their  op- 
ponents, while  the  second  team  scored 
598  against   132   for  their    antagonists. 
The  photographs  that  accompany  this 
article  were  taken  by  the  writer  from 
poses   of   three   members  of   the  crack 
Twenty-third    Street    team,    who  went 
through  the  most  familiar  plays  of  the 
game  for  the  benefit  of  Outing's  readers. 

The  athletic  clubs  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  taken  up  basket-ball.  Larger 
and  better  gymnasiums  give  them  a 
distinct  advantage  over  most  other  or- 
ganizations for  the  game,  and  their 
members  have  generally  found  it  pop- 
ular very  soon  after  its  introduction. 
In  New  York,  the  Knickerbocker  and 
St.  George  clubs  have  taken  the  lead, 
although  many  of  the  others  are  taking 
up  the  sport  this  year.  In  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Buffalo, 
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too,  the  clubs  have  all  put  out  teams,  and 
local  leagues  in  almost  all  these  cities  in- 
crease the  interest  in  the  matches. 

Among  the  preparatory  schools,  also, 
basket-ball  is  booming,  both  around 
the  metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Adelphi  Academy,  of 
Brooklyn,  turned  out  a  very  strong 
team  last  winter,  which  held  its  own 
with  many  of  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced teams  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  were  beaten,  however,  in  the  final 
match  for  the  interscholastic  champion- 
ship, 2i  to  13,  by  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  This  deaf  and  dumb  team  is 
really  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that 
have  ever  been  seen  in  any  sport.  Four 
of  the  five  players  cannot  speak  a  word, 
and  all  their  communications  and  signals 
are  given  in  their  sign  language. 
Though  nature  robbed  them  of  part  of 
their  faculties,  she  has  made  up  in 
some  physical  qualifications  what 
they  lack  in  others,  and  these  deaf 
mutes  play  very  clever  basket- 
ball. Their  captain  and  trainer, 
T.  G.  Cook,  is  an  old  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  player,  and 
learned  the  game  in  its  infancy, 
with  the  parent  organization. 

Basket-ball  has  come  to  stay.  If 
the  present  movement  for  the  pro- 
tection and  purification  of  the 
sport  does  not  fail,  it  will  need 
only  a  few  years  to  put  it  on  an 
even  basis  with  other  popular 
amateur  pastimes. 
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BY  A.  J.   KENEALY. 


'HE  rank  and  file  of 
yachtsmen  are  hi- 
bernating in  the 
cozy  quarters  of  the 
New  York  Yacht 
Club,  behind  the 
hospitable  doors 
of  the  Larch- 
mont,  or  in  the 
congenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Corin- 
thian, where  ab- 
struse questions  of  meteorology,  yacht- 
designing,  and  even  astronomy  are  dis- 
cussed; but,  mark  you  well  !  only  after 
members  have  done  justice  to  the 
club's  popular  mess-dinners. 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  that 
will  raise  a  ripple  on  the  stream  of  time, 
aye,  even  a  wave  of  no  small  power ; 
and  that  is  the  trend  and  drift  of 
yachting — where  are  we  at,  to  use  a 
colloquialism,  and  what  is  next  year 
likely  to  bring  forth  ? 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  ghost  of 
a  chance,  at  this  writing,  of  a  challenge 
for  the  America's  cup.  The  British  lion 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  his  fit  of 
sulks  ;  but  when  he  shakes  it  off  he  will 
find  us  ready  as  in  the  past  to  welcome 
him  to  a  fair  race.  There  has  been  a 
rumor  that  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  who 
is  now  the  sole  owner  of  Defender,  will 
fit  her  out  for  the  Mediterranean  racing 
season,  but  this  is  unlikely. 


Probably  we  shall  have  to  depend  on 
our  own  resources  for  the  sport  in  the 
coming  season.  There  is  nothing  afloat 
on  this  side  of  the  water  to  induce  De- 
fender to  array  herself  in  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  her  racing  rig.  Vigilant 
and  Navahoe  will  be  in  cruising  trim, 
but  little  interest  will  center  in  what- 
ever contests  may  occur  between  them, 
for  it  was  settled  pretty  conclusively 
that  Navahoe,  in  spite  of  her  victory  in 
the  Goelet  cup  race,  is  not  quite  so  fast 
as  Vigilant. 

Racing  in  the  schooner  class  pre- 
sents no  alluring  prospects.  Commodore 
Postley's  Colonia  proved  herself  su- 
perior to  Mr.  J.  Rogers  Maxwell's 
Emerald ;  and  unless  the  latter  gen- 
tleman makes  a  third  series  of  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  his  fine  craft 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  opponent  Colonia 
will  have  to  sail  against  next  summer. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr. 
Maxwell  may  build  a  new  boat.  He  has 
a  way  of  surprising  his  friends  in  this 
fashion  on  the  slightest  provocation,  as 
his  long  and  exciting  yachting  career 
bears  witness. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Harris  will 
race  his  sweetly  pretty  schooner  Qui- 
setta  again  next  season,  and  if  so  he  will 
make  things  lively  for  Mr.  Brokaw's 
fast  and  successful  Amorita. 

It  should  not  be  forgotton  that  Mr. 
George  W.  Weld's  steel  schooner  Hil- 
degarde,  launched  last  summer,  which 
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made  her  debut  in  the  cruise  of  the  New- 
York  Yacht  Club,  was  intended  for 
racing.  She  is  one  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  coming  season.  Should  she  fail 
as  a  cup  winner  her  owner  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  she  is  a 
very  complete  and  serviceable  cruising 
craft.  Outside  of  these  vessels  there  is 
little  promise  so  far  as  the  two-stickers 
are  concerned. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  smaller 
single-stickers  that  are  to  race  this  com- 
ing summer,  the  outlook  is  brilliant  and 
encouraging. 

The  tendency  toward  the  restricted 
or  one-design  classes  will  be  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever  next  season.  Given 
a  fleet  of  boats  from  the  board  of  the 
same  designer,  built  in  the  same  yard, 
from  the  same  moulds,  with  spars  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  sails  of  the 
same  area  and  cut,  the  results  should  be 
decidedly  "sporty."  To  a  casual  ob- 
server it  would  seem  that  one  boat 
would  have  as  good  a  chance  as  another, 
and  that  the  contests  would  be  close  and 
exciting.  Theoretically,  this  is  true ; 
but,  judging  from  the  series  of  a  sea- 
son's races,  other  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at. 

The  Herreshoff  30-footers,  the  "  half- 
raters,"  as  they  were  erroneously  called, 
and  the  20- footers,  are  three  examples 
of  restricted  classes  which  have  been 
sailed  most  successfully  in  American 
waters.  The  first-named  is  fit  for  racing 
purposes  only.  The  boats,  possessing 
the  qualities  of  neither  comfort  nor 
accommodation,  are  unadapted  for  cruis- 
ing. Moreover,  they  are  toys  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  purse  of  the  ordinary 
yachtsman.  As  racing  machines  they 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  aboard 
one  of  these  well-balanced  and  swift 
little  vessels  the  sea  jockey's  art  can 
easily  be  acquired.  Though  they  throw 
the  water  about  at  a  lively  rate  in  a  sea- 
way, yet  with  a  skillful  hand  at  the 
tiller  they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  hard 
weather. 

As  for  the  15 -footers  and  the  20-foot- 
ers  which  the  Seawanhaka  International 
Challenge  Cup  created,  they  served  a 
certain  purpose  ;  but  they  are  such  fear- 
ful "freaks,"  and  so  unreliable  and  un- 
controllable in  trying  times,  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  retain  a  lasting  hold  on 
the  affections  of  yachtsmen. 

The  magnificent  sport  which  the 
owners  of   the  30-footers   enjoyed  last 


season  from  opening  to  finish  induced 
the  formation  of  a  51 -foot  class,  to  be 
built  under  special  restrictions,  so  as  to 
bar  out  racing  machines  of  extreme 
type.  It  is  reported  that  seven  of  these 
craft  will  be  built  by  the  Herreshoff 
Manufacturing  Company.  Six  feet  of 
head-room  under  the  carlines  of  a  flush 
deck,  good  accommodation  below,  and  a 
moderate  sail-plan  are  to  be  bona-fide 
features  of  this  class.  It  is  said  that  in 
a  general  way  the  boats — all  of  one  de- 
sign— are  to  be  modeled  after  Gloriana. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  their 
performance  with  that  of  the  new  Fife 
boat  Kestrel,  the  Gardner  cutter  Syce, 
and  the  Chicago  craft  Vencedor,  all  of 
which  will  figure  largely  in  the  51 -foot 
class. 

The  seven  Herreshoff  boats  will  be  in 
fettle  to  compete  in  the  June  regattas 
in  these  waters,  after  which  they  will 
make  Newport  their  headquarters,  rac- 
ing several  times  a  week,  joining  in  the 
cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
and  then  resuming  their  friendty  strife 
in  Narragansett  Bay  and  vicinity  until 
the  season  comes  to  an  end.  Among 
the  yachtsmen  mentioned  as  having 
ordered  Herreshoff  51 -footers  are 
Messrs.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Herman  B. 
Duryea,  Ralph  N.  Ellis  and  Henry  P. 
Whitney. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig  does  not,  by  any 
means,  despair  of  extracting  from  the 
Vencedor  the  latent  speed  which  he  con- 
fidently believes  lurks  somewhere  in 
the  sleek  hull  of  this  good-looking  lake 
craft,  whose  salt-water  experiences  have 
not  been  at  all  inspiriting.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  has  under  consideration 
certain  changes  of  both  hull  and  rig 
which  are  calculated  to  make  her  go 
like  a  scared  cat,  and  surprise  her  old 
rival,  the  Syce,  and  her  plucky  and 
sportsmanlike  owner,  Mr.  H.  M.  Ho}7t. 
Mr.  Gillig  never  hauls  down  his  flag. 

The  Fife  cutter  Kestrel,  built  by 
Frank  Wood  of  City  Island,  was  launched 
too  late  in  the  season  for  her  racing 
capabilities  to  be  fully  developed.  Con- 
sequently she  may  flash  upon  us  as  a 
surprise  in  the  June  regattas.  Fife  has 
designed  scores  of  phenomenally  fast 
boats,  and  judging  from  her  model, 
Kestrel  ought  to  give  Syce  a  very  hard 
tussle.  She  will  have  the  novelty  of 
being  an  unknown  quantity,  although 
in  her  second  season  ;  and  as  her  owner, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mills  of  New  York  and  Bris- 
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tol,  R.  I.,  formerly  of  the  30-footer  In- 
fanta, will  go  in  for  racing  extensively, 
the  new  boat  is  an  interesting  vessel. 

Wasp  and  Queen  Mab  will  probably 
do  a  good  deal  of  cup-hunting  as  usual, 
sailing  against  the  old  and  the  new  51- 
footers.  So  there  is  no  fear  of  a  lack  of 
excellent  sport  in  the  one-masted  classes. 

Yachts  are  fickle  jades,  as  all  who  have 
been  victims  of  their  whims  and  humors 
must  fain  concede.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  belong  to  the  feminine  gender.  No 
coquette  can  be  coyer  or  more  difficult 
to  please  than  the  highly-strung  racing 
yacht.  On  occasions  it  is  hard  to  real- 
ize that  she  is  an  inanimate  fabric.  I 
have  known  one  to  develop  "nerves " 
and  even  hysteria.  It  takes  a  man  of 
great  judgment  and  infinite  tact  and 
temper  to  get  the  best  speed  out  of  the 
modern  race-horse.  Qualifications  sim- 
ilar and  quite  as  highly  developed,  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  yacht  skipper 
be  he  amateur  or  be  he  professional. 

The  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
yacht-racing  has  been  the  means  induc- 
ing a  great  number  of  our  fashionable 
youth  to  "go  in  for  "  yachting  as  a  sport. 
The  wholesome  and  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  sea  life  and  salt  water  have 
developed  scores  of  "  dudes  "  into  men  ; 
and  the  little  craft  now  so  deservedly 
popular  and  the  clubs  in  which  they 
are  enrolled  are  calculated  to  keep 
young  fellows  out  of  mischief. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  knock- 
about class,  which  originated  in  Boston 
a  few  seasons  ago,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  free 
from  all  freakiness.  It  has  no  fin-keel 
to  harass  the  skipper  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  With  a  mod- 
erate sail-area  it  is  easily  under  control 
at  all  times  ;  and  in  a  blow  off  Marble- 
head,  one  is  as  safe  aboard  a  knock- 
about as  a  Chinaman  under  the  lee  of 


his  fair*  Sunday  -  school  teacher  at 
church-time.  This  class  is  limited  to 
five  hundred  square  feet  of  sail.  All 
are  keel-boats,  and  all  must  be  under 
twenty-one  feet  on  the  load  water-line. 
The  Cock  Robin,  designed  and  built  by 
the  Herreshoffs  for  former  Commodore 
W.  P.  Fowle,  of  the  Marblehead  Co- 
rinthians, was  easily  the  champion  of 
1896.  Out  of  eleven  starts,  she  won 
eleven  firsts,  her  competitors  being  Bo- 
peep,  Taut  eg,  La  Chica,  Jack-tar,  Hobo, 
Vishnu,  Water-lily,  Sally  and  I orpedo. 
Bo-peep  was  easily  the  second  boat  in 
the  class  last  year.  She  was  designed 
and  built  for  Messrs.  F.  A.  North  and 
L.  M.  Clark,  by  George  Lawley.  The 
Gosling,  owned  by  the  same  gentlemen, 
and  also  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Lawley, 
is  at  the  present  writing  the  champion 
of  1897,  having  defeated  Cock  Robin  as 
well  as  four  new  Herreshoff  knock- 
abouts. 

The  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  was  wide-awake  when  it  resolved 
to  have  a  class  of  its  own  knockabouts 
for  next  season's  sport.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  members  at  the  club-house 
at  Oyster  Bay,  on  September  4th,  when 
Mr.  D.  Le  Roy  Dresser,  of  the  Race 
Committee,  who  originated  the  scheme, 
explained  it  at  some  length.  He  point- 
ed out  that  the  class  in  Eastern  waters 
had  gained  popularity  from  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  boats  that  composed 
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if,  combining  as  they  do  cap- 
ital   cruising    qualities,    with 
high  speed  and  safety.     Al- 
though   several     designers 
are    represented,    the    re- 
strictions governing  their 
construction,  dimensions 
and   sail-area  are  such 
that  the  boats  are  very     /  / 
even    in    speed,    and 
the  contests  in  which 
they    have   figured 
have    been    keen, 
close   and   excit- 
ing. Mr.  Le  Roy 
Dresser  in- 
stanced   the 
Herreshoff 
30-footers 
as    having 
been  con- 


of    Marblehead, 


VENCEDOR. 

spicuously  successful  for  two  years  with- 
out the  least  indication  of  declining 
interest. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Stearns, 
submitted  a  design 
showing  the  lines,  con- 
struction and  accom- 
modations, the  dimen- 
sions being  :  length 
over  all,  thirty -three 
feet;  on  the  load  water- 
line,  twenty-one  feet ; 
beam,  seven  feet  eight 
inches  ;  draught,  four 
feet,  with  board  seven 
feet.  The  area  of  the 
mainsail  and  jib  con- 
tains five  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet.  The 
centerboard  is  to  be  a 
small  one,  of  metal, 
below  the  cabin  floor. 
Mr.  Stearns  presented 
estimates  showing 
that  the  boats  could  be 
built  for  eight  hundred 
dollars  each,  first-class 
finish.        The    design. 


with  a  few  modifications  (one  of   which 
enlarges  the  house  to  eight  feet  length 
and  five  feet  head-room),  was  approved 
of,  and  eleven  boats  were  ordered  then 
and  there.     The  orders  were  increased 
to    twenty  -  five,    all   that    Mr.    Stearns 
would    contract    to   build.      The    class 
should  afford  some  splendid  sport  next 
season,  as  the  prizes  offered  will  be  suf- 
ficiently valuable  and  artistic  to  ensure 
lively  and  interesting  competition.    The 
price  has  been  fixed  at  seven  hundred 
and   seventy  -  five    dollars    each.      The 
specifications   call   for   boats  of   sound 
and  strong  construction;  and  after  they 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  as  racers, 
they  will  fetch  a  fair  price  for  cruising, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  truthfully 
said  of  an  out-classed  21 -footer,  which 
is  worthless   except  as  a  marine  curio 
for  the  yachtsman  of  the  future  to  mar- 
vel  at.      When   these    boats   are 
completed,  it  would  be  capital  ex- 
perience for  their  owners  to  sail 
them  from  Marblehead  to  Oyster 
Bay.     The  date  of  delivery  is  set 
at  April  15th,  so  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  prepare  them  for 
racing. 

Among  those  who  have  ordered 
are  Commodore  E.  C.  Benedict,  for 
the  use  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Benedict,  a  skillful  yachtswoman  ;  Com- 
modore H.  C.  Rouse,  Kenneth  Otis,  D.  B. 
Burnham,  Nelson  Burr,  E.  Hope  Norton, 
Leonard  Busby,  W.  Crittenden  Adams, 
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F.  D.  Sherman,  George  Trotter,  J.  Mur- 
ray Mitchell,  Dan  Bacon,  Arthur  Iselin, 
Sherman  Hoyt,  J.  S.  Hoyt  and  W.  But- 
ler Duncan,  Jr. 

Members  of  the  Westchester  County 
Club  have  ordered  nine  boats,  of  the 
same  design,  to  be  built  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  Stearns.  Team  races 
between  the  two  clubs  in  Oyster  Bay 
and  Pelham  Bay,  will  probably  be 
weekly  features  of  the  yachting  season. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high 
terms  of  this  class.  Although  by  no 
means  racing-machines,  or  freaks  like 
the  2 1 -footers,  whose  alarming  antics  so 
amused  and  amazed  us  whenever  they 
happened  to  meet  in  a  reefing  breeze, 
good  sport  can  undoubtedly  be  got  out 
of  them.  And  another  good  quality  they 
will  possess  is  that  they  will  look  like 
boats  when  they  are  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  will  never  be  mistaken  when 
their  masts  are  unstepped,  for  pig- 
troughs  or  fish-floats. 

Those  yachtsmen  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  behavior  of  the  21- 
footer  Skate  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
trial-race  at  Oyster  Bay  on  July  12th, 
when  she  capsized  in  spite  of  her  live 
ballast  of  660  pounds — all  out  to  wind- 
ward, Mr.  I,e  Roy  Dresser's  avoirdu- 
pois forming  part — may  not  wonder  at 


that  gentleman's  desire  to  introduce  a 
non-capsizable  type  of  craft  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  his  fellow-members.  The 
Seawanhaka  knockabout  will  be  safe  in 
a  northwest  squall,  or  in  a  dirty  easterly 
gale  on  the  Sound.  In  her  you  may 
safely  cruise  to  Newport,  or  view  the 
next  international  yacht  race  outside 
Sandy  Hook  lightship,  and  take  in  her 
such  pleasure  as  a  wholesome  cruiser 
offers  to  an  enthusiastic  amateur. 

The  excellent  example  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht  Club  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  American  Yacht 
Club,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Milton 
Point,  on  the  Sound.  This  club  has 
gone  in  for  a  vessel  of  larger  size  than 
the  one  described  above.  The  craft 
called  for  is  to  be  twenty-five  feet  on  the 
load  water-line,  thirty-eight  feet  over 
all,  eight  feet  six  inches  beam,  five  feet 
draft  with  centerboard  up  ;  with  a  com- 
modious cabin  with  six  feet  head-room, 
a  seven-foot  cockpit,  and  eight  hundred 
square  feet  of  duck  in  mainsail  and  jib. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a 
yacht  of  these  dimensions  will  be  nearly 
double  that  of  the  Seawanhaka  knock- 
about ;  but  she  will,  of  course,  be  far 
abler  and  roomier — indeed,  quite  a  little 
ship.  The  American  Yacht  Club  used  to 
be  an  organization  of  steam  yachtsmen, 
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but  of  late  years  it  has  taken  in- 
creased interest  in  sailing.  The  starting 
of  a  class  such  as  that  outlined  above 
will,  of  course,  add  much  to  its  popu- 
larity. I  am  informed  that  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  these  38-footers  will  fly  the 
club's  burgee  next  season,  built  either 
from  one  design  or  under  certain  limit- 
ing restrictions. 

It  is  encouraging,  too,  to  be,  able  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that  a  class  of  enlarged 
knockabouts,  also  twenty-five  feet  on  the 
load  water-line,  will  make  its  appearance 
in  Boston  waters  next  spring. 

Another  one -design  division  which 
the  Riverside  Yacht  Club  expects  to  get 
lots  of  fun  from  is  the  Riverside  dory 
class,  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  many  of  the  clubs  enrolled  in  the 
Yacht-Racing  Union  of  Long  .  Island 
Sound.  These  boats  are  thirteen  feet 
on  the  keel,  seventeen  feet  over  all,  with 
four  feet  beam,  fitted  with  a  center- 
board  and  rigged  with  a  small  jib  and 
a  leg  -  of  -  mutton  sail.  They  are  for 
single-handed  racing,  but  for  pleasure 
cruising,  or  fishing,  a  man  can  take  his 
chum  along.  Fully  equipped  with  oars, 
sails,  etc.,  they  will  cost  about  forty 
dollars,  and  ought  to  afford  sport  on 
fine  afternoons.  To  encourage  this  little 
class,  prizes  worth  winning  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  club,  and  sweepstake  races 
are  sure  to  be  arranged.  The  dories 
will  be  christened  after  salt-water  fish, 
and  the  names  will  be  drawn  for  by  lot 
after  the  craft  have  been  delivered. 

The  idea  was  probably  taken  from 
the  Nahant  Dory  Club,  organized  in 
1894,  which  did  much  to  encourage 
sport  in  this  serviceable  and  inexpen- 
sive class.  Spectators  will  find  amuse- 
ment in  watching  "  green  hands "  in 
their  maiden  efforts  at  sailing  these 
dories,  as  strange  and  startling  results 
often  follow  the  rash  experiments  of  an 
adventurous  tyro.  But  apart  from  the 
comic  element,  valuable  lessons  in  yacht- 
racing  may  be  learned  by  steering  and 
manoeuvring  a  dory  against  a  fleet  of 
half-a-dozen  eager  competitors.  Thus, 
yachtsmen  cannot  help  approving  this 
new  Riverside  venture,  originated,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  F.  Bowne  Jones,  of  the 
Regatta  Committee. 

The  origin  of  the  one- design  class  was 
Dublin  Bay,  where  the  "  Water  Wag" 
type  was  first  evolved.  A  Norwegian 
praam  with  a  boiler-plate  centerboard, 
combining  ballast  and  lateral  resistance, 


and  carrying  a  big  sail,  was  built  in 
1878  at  Shankhill.  She  was  christened 
Ccmiostama  and  proved  an  ideal  boat. 
The  conditions  were  a  sloping  sandy 
shore  on  which  the  high  surf  not  infre- 
quently broke,  and  from  which  the  craft 
had  to  be  launched  every  time  her 
owner  wanted  a  sail,  and  onto  which 
she  had  to  be  beached  after  the  cruise 
was  finished.  Ccmiostama  was  a  capital 
sea-boat  ;  she  pointed  well,  hit  what 
she  aimed  at,  did  not  sag  off  to  lee- 
ward, and  v/as  quite  fast.  When  the  cen- 
terboard, weighing  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  was  raised  she  ran  up  easily  on 
the  beach,  resting  quietly  on  her  flat  bot- 
tom. Her  centerboard  was  then  lifted 
out,  and  her  crew  of  two  hauled  her  up. 

The  knowing  Irish  yachtsmen,  appre- 
ciating a  good  thing,  saw  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  fun  in  a  boat  of  this  class,  and 
several  were  built,  and  many  scrub  races 
were  indulged  in.  In  1887  the  Water 
Wag  Association  was  started,  the  craft 
being  built  on  the  same  lines  and  the 
sail-area  being  limited.  Their  dimen- 
sions were  thirteen  feet  in  length,  with 
a  beam  of  four  feet  ten  inches,  full  lines 
and  a  flat  floor. 

The  Water  Wags  are  presided  over  by- 
a  king  and  a  queen,  bishop,  knights  and 
rooks  ;  and  although  the  boats  were  at 
first  used  principally  for  pleasure,  they 
are  now  racers  pure  and  simple.  Their 
headquarters  are  now  in  Kingstown  Har- 
bor, and  prizes  are  put  up  for  them  at 
all  the  local  regattas.  They  are  very 
handy,  too,  and  quite  admirable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
They  cost  from  $75  to  $100,  and  the 
rules  that  govern  their  races  provide 
that  they  shall  be  similar  in  every  re- 
spect except  sail-plan.  The  mast  must 
not  exceed  thirteen  feet  over  all,  meas- 
ured from  top  of  keel  to  truck  ;  the  fore 
and  aft  sails  must  not  exceed  seventy- 
five  square  feet  in  area,  and  the  spin- 
naker (which  is  to  be  used  only  before 
the  wind  and  never  as  a  jib)  must  not 
exceed  sixty  square  feet. 

Each  boat  shall  carry  no  less  than 
two  or  more  than  three  persons  in  a 
race,  all  of  whom  shall  be  amateurs.  A 
member  or  a  lady  may  steer.  No  prize 
shall  be  awarded  a  boat  for  a  sail-over, 
but  she  may  fly  a  winning  flag  therefor. 
A  pair  of  oars  and  a  life-buoy  must  be 
carried  in  every  race.  It  is  only  right 
to  mention  that  these  sailing  regulations 
are  vigorously  enforced. 
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LTHOUG  H 
much  has  been 
written  about 
duck-shooting, 
but  little  seems  to 
have  been  said  about 
the  best  methods  of  following  this  sport; 
and  though  some  may  call  hunting 
ducks  in  a  "  sneak  "-boat,  pot-hunting, 
in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  the  most 
sportsmanlike  way  to  hunt  ducks  on 
inland  waters.  The  shooter,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  an  experienced  pad- 
dler,  and  be  able  to  endure  all  kinds  of 
weather  in  these  times  when  ducks  are 
becoming  both  scarce  and  wild. 

Before  the  railroads  were  built,  on 
both  banks  of  several  of  our  Eastern 
rivers  were  noted  resting-places  for  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  on  their  migratory 
flights.  Many  bred  in  the  neighboring 
marshes-,  but  now  the  constant  passing 
of  the  trains  and  steamboats  have  driven 
the  main  flight  from  the  river  valleys. 

The  first  duck-boats  were  made  from 
single  logs,  hollowed  out  by  fire.  This 
was  an  Indian  method,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  early  gunners,  and  one  old  duck- 
hunter  told  me  that  white  pine  was 
the  best  wood  for  canoes,  and  hauled  a 
long  way  when  scarce. 

The  canoes  were  finally  displaced  by 
long  narrow  skiffs  that  could  be  either 
paddled  or  sculled.  A  screen  of  canvas 
was  placed  over  the  bow  to  protect  the 
shooter  from  being  seen.  Generally  the 
boat  was  painted  green  in  the  early  fall, 
and  white  when  there  was  ice.  Swivel 
guns  were  mounted  in  the  bows  to  fire 
into  densely  packed  flocks  ;  thus  forty 
or  fifty  ducks  were  sometimes  killed  at 
a  single  shot  from  one  of  these  guns. 
But  soon  the  State  law  prohibited  the 
use  of  all  guns  that  could  not  be  fired 
from  the  shoulder,  breaking  up,  in  a 
great  measure,  "  market  "-gunning. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  first 
"  sneak  "-boat  made  its  appearance.  It 
was  a  sort  of  improved  form  of  skiff, 
having  a  heavy  keel  and  sitting  low 
in  the  water.  The  "  sink  "-  or  "sneak  "- 
boat  is  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  feet 
long,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
inches  wide.  The  sides  slope  like  the 
letter  V,  and  are  attached  to  a  heavy 
keel,  that  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 


boat,  giving  great  strength.  The  stern 
is  generally  rounded  and  partly  decked 
over.  The  cock-pit  is  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  is  protected  by  combings, 
giving  further  security  in  rough  weath- 
er. The  bow  is  long  and  sharp,  lying 
close  to  the  water,  and  the  screen  is 
made  of  a  light  frame- work,  covered 
with  canvas,  projecting  about  eight 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  boat.  To 
these  projections  are  attached  the  drag- 
cloths,  that  conceal  the  hands  and 
paddles  from  fowl  in  front  of  the  craft. 
The  screen  is  fastened  to  the  boat  by 
hooks,  and  can  "be  easily  taken  off  when 
rowing  against  the  wind.  The  height 
of  the  screen  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
shooter  and  the  depth  of  the  boat.  The 
smaller  and  lower  you  can  have  it,  the 
better  chance  you  have  of  getting  within 
gun-shot,  when  there  is  little  ice. 

In  paddling,  the  paddles  should  never 
be  taken  out  of  the  water,  but  turned  at 
the  end  of  the  stroke  by  a  twist  of  the 
wrists.  White  coats  and  hats  must  be 
worn  in  the  ice.  Smoking  is  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  the  most  experienced 
shot  will  leave  his  pipe  at  home. 

Often,  in  floating  ice,  two  boats  will 
paddle  on  the  same  flock  of  ducks. 
Fights  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
much  bitter  feeling  exists  between  the 
"  duckers  "  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  river. 

Two  guns  are  generally  carried  in  a 
boat — an  eight  or  ten  gauge,  and  a  light 
gun  for  cripples. 

One  day,  late  in  the  fall  of  '94,  my 
friend  R.  and  myself  decided  to  try  the 
ducks  of  the  Hudson  River  valley. 
Winter  had  set  in  early  and  the  river 
had  closed  for  navigation,  but  some  un- 
usually warm  days  for  that  time  of  the 
year,  aided  by  the  swells  of  the  transfer- 
boats,  had  broken  up  the  ice,  leaving  a 
number  of  places  clear,  with  just  enough 
of  floating  ice  to  make  a  good  cover. 
All  the  rest  of  the  gunners  had  pulled 
their  boats  out  for  the  winter,  leaving 
the  whole  bay  to  ourselves. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  we  had  only 
brought  two  light  twelves  along,  not 
thinking  that  we  would  get  a  shot  at 
anything  but  shell-drakes. 

It  was  a  clear,  warm  day,  with  the. 
tide    on    the    ebb,   when   we  left ;   and, 
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floating  down  with  the  current,  we  took 
our  field-glasses  and  swept  the  water  in 
front  of  us.  Soon,  close  to  some  float- 
ing ice,  I  saw  two  black  dots  that  seemed 
to  move.  On  getting  nearer  we  saw 
that  they  were  black  ducks.  We  put  on 
our  white  coats  and  caps,  that  gave  us 
the  appearance  of  statues  of  snow,  and 
stowed  away  the  oars  in  a  jiffy. 

As  friend  R.  had  little  practice  in 
paddling,  I  put  him  in  front  with  the 
guns.  We  slipped  down  with  the  tide, 
scarcely  making  a  ripple,  until  we  were 
within  forty  yards  of  the  ducks,  when  I 
gave  R.  the  signal  to  shoot.  Just  as  he 
fired  the  ducks  jumped,  the  charge  of 
shot  skipping  along  past  the  place  where 
they  had  sat  an  instant  before.  The 
second  barrel  was  more  successful, 
the  feathers  flying  from  both  as  they 
crossed.  They  kept  on,  however,  for 
nearly  two  hundred  yards,  when  the  big 
drake  fell.  His  mate  lit  some  distance 
further  down.  We  quickly  paddled  up 
to  the  first  bird,  R.  rolling  him  over 
with  a  smokeless  cartridge.  The  report 
of  the  gun  did  not  alarm  the  other  bird, 
which  was  evidently  hard  hit.  As  we 
got  within  range  she  attempted  to  fly, 
but  was  killed  by  a  long  shot  from  R.'s 
gun.  The  report  started  up  a  bunch, 
which,  after  circling  around  several 
times,  finally  lit  below  us. 

It  took  nearly  an  hour  to  get  within 
range,  as  the  river  at  this  point  was  full 
of  drift  ice,  that  kept  jingling  against 
the  boat,  making  the  leader  of  the  flock 
very  suspicious.  At  fifty  yards  the  fowl 
jumped,  but  I  made  a  neat  double  shot, 
cutting  down  the  old  drake  at  long  range 
with  the  second  barrel. 

As  nothing  more  could  be  seen  below, 
we  had  dinner.  Just  as  we  finished  a 
flock  of  "old  squaws"  came  humming 
by  ;  R.  grabbed  one  of  the  guns  and 
fired  ;  but  they  had  got  too  far  past,  and 
his  shot  cut  holes  in  the  air.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  single  shell-drake  lit  out  in 
the  open  water  only  a  short  distance  off. 
We  had  crept  up  nearly  within  range, 
when,  with  a  whistling  of  wings,  five 
black  ducks  lit  down  with  the  "sheller." 
They  all  bunched  together  until  we 
were  nearly  ready  to  shoot,  when — 
crunch,  crunch — the  boat  ran  into  a 
field  of  fine  ice.  It  was  of  no  use  try- 
ing to  get  any  closer,  so  R.  tried  a  long 
shot  on  the  water,  and  killed  the  leader 
of  the  flock.  Some  feathers  flew  from 
another,  but  the  distance  was  too  great. 


Some  large  flocks  went  by,  just  out 
of  range,  but  none  of  them  lit.  Finally, 
a  large  bunch  of  shell-drakes  splashed 
down  between  us  and  the  shore,  among 
some  large  ice-cakes.  A  light  breeze 
had  sprung  up  that  bore  us  down  on  the 
flock,  making  it  only  necessary  to  steer 
with  the  paddles.  Waiting  for  them  to 
bunch,  I  fired  both  barrels  of  the  first 
gun  on  the  water,  using  the  second  gun 
as  they  rose.  Only  two  out  of  seven 
got  away  unhurt.  One  bird  that  was 
only  winged  dived  and  was  lost. 

We  tried  to  paddle  on  two  large  flocks 
of  "  whistle- wings,"  but  they  proved  to 
be  very  wild.  Evidently  the  gunners 
down  the  river  had  not  been  idle.  A 
pair  of  shell-ducks  lit  and  gave  us  a 
long  chase.  I  doubt  if  we  could  have 
caught  them  if  they  had  not  kept  cut- 
ting across  our  bows,  enabling  us  to 
approach  within  shot.  Waiting  until 
they  came  in  line,  I  killed  them  both 
with  a  single  barrel.  On  picking  them 
up,  both  were  gorged  with  fish  that  they 
had  been  feeding  on  when  shot.  This 
probably  accounted  for  their  dislike  to 
leave  the  spot. 

We  hid  our  boat  and  waited  to  see  if 
anything  else  would  turn  up.  The  sun 
was  getting  low  in  the  West,  casting  a 
deep  shadow  on  the  water.  A  light 
mist  was  also  rising,  giving  objects  a 
blurred  and  grayish  look.  This  is  the 
most  favorable  time  for  a  duck- boat. 
Suddenly  a  large  bunch  of  whistle- 
wings  lit  in  the  open  water.  (Whistle- 
wings  are  known  as  the  most  difficult 
ducks  to  paddle  on,  and  are  rarely  shot, 
unless  the  conditions  are  very  favor- 
able to  the  gunner.) 

The  tide  was  in  our  favor,  and  we 
stole  up  on  them,  making  scarcely  a 
ripple,  and  for  once  we  fooled  these 
wary  birds,  and  lay  within  easy  range, 
waiting  to  see  if  they  would  bunch. 
Finally,  two  came  together,  when  I 
fired,  and  killed  one  with  the  second 
barrel.  The  second  was  only  wounded, 
and  gave  us  a  lively  chase,  but  we 
finally  cornered  him  against  some 
heavy  ice,  R.  rolling  him  over  the 
moment  he  popped  up  his  head.  On 
coming  back  to  pick  up  the  dead  birds, 
we  saw  one  swimming  off,  but  it  was 
too  badly  hurt  to  get  away  far,  and  gave 
us  no  trouble  to  catch. 

As  it  was  rapidly  growing  dark,  we 
turned  our  boat  for  home,  tired  and  hun- 
gry but  satisfied  with  our  day's  sport. 


Painted  for  Outing  by  James  L.  Weston. 
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WESTERW   EUROPE 

BY  W.  T.  STRONG. 


HERE  is  no  more 
delightful  journey 
than  a  wheeling  tour 
through  Western 
Europe.  But,  for 
lack  of  a  little  simple 
experience  in  such 
touring,  the  pleasure 
and  benefits  of  such 
a  trip  may  be  almost 
completely  lost,  and 
I  make  no  apology  in 
premising  with  a  few 
useful  details. 

First,  one  should 
write  a  m  o  n  t  h  or 
more  in  advance  and 
join  the  Touring  Clubs  of  every  coun- 
try through  which  the  tour  is  projected. 
In  England  the  C.  T.  C.  (Cyclists'  Tour- 
ing Club,  fee  twenty-five  cents,  sub- 
scription sixty  cents)  ;  in  German}-  Der 
Radfahrer  Verein  ;  in  France,  Le 
Touring  Club  de  France  (T.  C.  F.)  ; 
in  Belgium  the  T.  C.  B.  (Touring  Club 
de  Belgique)  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  The  prices  of  admission  are  very 
small.  The  membership  exempts  from 
irritating  delays  at  the  custom  houses, 
and  the  payment  of  tariff  dues,  and 
gives  the  member  a  card  of  identit3%  a 
badge,  a  road  book  and  maps.  The 
last  two  are  very  necessary  for  the 
tourist  to  have  in  advance  to  plan  out 
his  tour. 

Next,  as  to  outfit.  Beside  the  tool- 
bag,  pump  and  repair  kit,  only  abso- 
lutely indispensable  articles  of  toilet 
should  be  taken,  for  washing  can  be 
done  in  a  night  and  the  clothes  ready 
for  an  early  morning  start.  Secure  a 
luggage-carrier  ;  there  are  many  on  the 
market,  and  good  ones,  but  avoid  those 
that  come  lower  than  the  top  of  the  rev- 
olution of  the  pedal,  unless  the  rider 
wishes  to  take  great  risks  of  a  smash- 
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up  in  case  the  carrier  has  slipped  to 
one  side.  A  change  of  underclothing, 
flannel  'shirts,  stockings  and  a  sweater, 
will  comprise  most  of  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles— not  forgetting  the  cake  of  soap 
that  is  not  provided  by  the  hotels. 

Other  baggage  may  be  shipped  (by 
grande  or  petite  vitesse),  but  the  bag- 
gage must  be  declared  outside  of  the 
noon  hours  (12  to  2),  when  everybody  is 
off  and  many  of  the  stores  are  closed. 

There    are   no   better   roads    in    the 
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world  than  the  principal  highways  of 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland. 
They  have  not  for  the  most  part  the 
cobbles  of  Belgium.  But  the  regula- 
tions of  Germany  are  much  stricter 
than  in  French-speaking  countries.  In 
the  principal  cities,  as  Berlin,  Aachen, 
Mainz,  Cologne,  etc.,  every  wheel  has 
to  be  registered  and  carry  a  mark  in 
porcelaine.  The  same  is  true  of  Bel- 
gium, and  this  registering  is  compulsory 
for  the  natives,  but  not  for  Americans 
passing  through  without  much  delay. 
An  officious  German  policeman  will 
deny  this  statement  occasionally,  and 
his  directions  will  vary  with  his  mood 
and  the  city  he  is  in.  A  lantern  is  com- 
pulsory at  night,  and  a  horn  or  jingle- 
bells  also.  The  American  bell  is  not 
here  in  use. 

A  peculiar  custom  in  German  towns 
and  cities  is  to  forbid  cycling  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares  and  narrow 
streets.  One  is  somewhat  surprised  to 
be  told  he  cannot  ride  in  the  street.  He 
has  already  been  ordered  off  the  side- 
walk, and  he  wonders  if  he  must  get  off 
the  earth.  The  German  words  "  verbo- 
ten  "  and  "  untersagt "  are  the  first  two 
words  in  the  Teutonic  that  the  stranger 
is  likely  to  acquire.  There  is  much  sense, 
however,  in  many  of  these  regulations, 
as  the  throngs  in  the  streets  of  the  cities, 
and  the  cattle,  geese,  and  dogs  (to  say 
nothing   of    children)    in    the    country 


roads,  very  speedily  convince  the  fair- 
minded  cyclist. 

One  good  feature  seen  along  the  road 
is  the  cyclist  stands,  provided  by  the  ho- 
tels and  coffee  houses,  as  well  as  the 
crest  of  the  cycling  clubs,  seen  by 
the  entrance  of  the  hotels,  to  indi- 
cate that  it  belongs  to  the  league  and 
gives  reduced  rates  to  the  members  of 
that  league.  The  Radfahrer's  Bund 
secures  a  ten-per-cent.  reduction  at  the 
hotels  for  all  its  members. 

In  passing  one  another  on  the  road,  its 
members  have  the  pleasing  custom  of 
greeting  "  All  Heil  !  "  but  the  children 
have  taken  it  up  and  every  little  tot  now 
joins  in  the  chorus.  In  England,  of 
course,  one  turns  to  the  left  in  passing. 
The  same  is  true  in  Antwerp  and  vicin- 
ity. Elsewhere  the  prevailing  custom 
is  to  turn  to  the  right,  though  when  it 
comes  to  the  numerous  hay  wagons  and 
carts,  drawn  by  dogs  and  oxen,  as  well 
as  by  donkeys  and  cows,  each  beast  is  a 
law  unto  itself. 

Cycling,  either  up  or  down  the  Rhine, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
wheeling  tours  in  Europe,  and  it  can  be 
reached  so  very  easily  and  pleasantly, 
especially  if  the  tourist  arrives  first,  as 
most  do,  in  England.  An  evening  train 
to  Harwich,  the  night  boat  to  Rotter- 
dam, and  thence  by  taking  either  rail 
or  boat,  you  can  step  off  and  begin  your 
Rhine  journey  at  any  point  you  fancy. 
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The  road  runs  near  the  river  and  is 
kept  in  perfect  condition.  When  it 
leaves  the  stream,  the  rider  may  take  a 
cycle  path  or  byway  near  the  water, 
commanding-  beautiful  views  of  vine- 
clad  hills  and  old  ruins.  Beauty  of  cli- 
mate as  well  as  scene  adds  to  the  Rhine 
attraction.  The  cooling-  winds  of  the 
river  temper  the  summer  heat  to  a  de- 
gree much  below  the  American  summer 
day,  and  light  flannels  are  very  com- 
fortable for  the  cyclist.  This  touring  is 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  cab-fare  in 
the  cities,  and  when  weary  of  road-tour- 
ing a  steamer  or  train  is  conveniently 
at  hand.  No  charge  for  the  wheel  is 
made  on  the  train  (save  two  cents  for 
registering).  A  small  charge  is  made 
on  the  steamer,  however,  varying  with 
the  distance. 

It  was  not  my  intention  on  my  last 
journey  to  dally  on  the  Rhine,  but  to  go 
at  once  direct  to  Strasbourg  and  branch 
off  to  the  Black  Forest,  but  I  never 
could  pass  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

The  finest  ruins  in  all  Germany  greet 
the  wheelman  as  he  approaches  Heidel- 
berg on  the  Neckar,  and  sees  the  old  cas- 
tle in  relief  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  Schwarzwald.  He  may  have  a 
thirst  refreshed  by  even  a  sight  of  the 
old  Heidelberg  tun,  but  he  can  find 
plenty  of  the  "  Echtes  Miinchner  "  to 
satisfy  him  completely. 


The  old  historical  Heidelberg  prison 
has  always  more  than  a  passing  inter- 
est. It  has  been  probably  the  occasion 
of  more  misdemeanors  than  anything 
else  but  beer  ;  for  has  it  not  always  been 
the  students'  pride  to  do  forbidden 
things,  whether  successfully  or  not?  And 
there  never  was  a  student  but  wished 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  University 
prison,  even  if  it  cost  him  his  temporary 
liberty. 

One  may  enter  the  Black  Forest  from 
Strasbourg  or  any  northern  point.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  making  the  scenery 
cumulative  in  interest.  Everywhere 
there  are  fine  clay  roads,  and  good  inns, 
not  too  far  apart.  At  a  little  town,  Gen- 
genbach,  at  the  Hotel  Adler,  we  even 
found  the  sleeping-rooms  lighted  with 
electricity.  You  gradually  ascend  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Kinzig  and 
the  Gutach,  amid  fertile  plains,  side 
by  side  with  the  railroad,  from  whose 
car  windows  the  stifled  passengers  strain 
their  necks,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  a 
passing  glimpse  of  the  lovely  scenery 
they  had  hoped  to  look  upon. 

The  peasantry,  too,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. At  Hornberg  the  women  wear 
black  petticoats,  green  bodices,  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  covered  with 
variegated  rosettes  instead  of  flower- 
gardens  ;  the  men  wear  black  coats  with 
red  linings.     A  holiday  is  the  best  time 
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to  see  them,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
holidays  in  Europe. 

South  of  Hornberg  the  scenery  be- 
comes exceedingly  interesting.  The 
railway  passes  through  26  tunnels,  with 
a  gradient  of  1:50. 

Our  route,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch, 
takes  the  rider  through  all  the  most  in- 
teresting scenery  of  the  Black  Forest 
a-wheel  in  three  days,  including  the 
mountain  climbs  that  have  to  be  done 
a-foot. 

The  waterfall  and  beautiful  scenery 
around  Freiburg  are  easily  equaled,  if 
not  surpassed,  at  frequent  points  along 
the  route,  particularly  in  the  Hollenthal. 
There  is  some  hard  climbing  of  one  hour 
near  Schonwald,  where  the  watchmak- 
ers ply  their  trade,  and  still  more  to 
Furtwangen,  though  from  there  it  is 
easy  riding  until  one  approaches  Neu- 
stadt  by  the  popular  Tiel  River. 

Then  follows  the  famous  Hollensteig 
or  Hollenthal,  where  one  coming  from 
the  East,  like  ourselves,  enjoys  a  ten- 
mile  coast  nearly  to  Freiburg.  If  the 
rider  is  coming  from  Freiburg,  he  should 
take  the  rail  to  the  Tiel  River,  and, 
later,  coast  down  the  valley.  One  zig- 
zags over  and  under  the  railroad  at  va- 
rious points,  where  it  disappears  into  a 
tunnel  and  reappears  again  far  away 
above  or  below.  Still  coasting  down  a 
not  too  steep  decline,  one  sees  in  the 
most  luxurious  and  exhilarating  man- 
ner some  of  the  finest,  picturesque  scen- 
ery of  Europe,  passing  at  intervals  the 
quaint  Catholic  shrines  that  here  and 
there  dot  the  roadside.  This  famous 
coast  takes  the  wheelman  past  the  pretty 
Tiel  River,  but  one  has  to  pay  for  it  by 
a  hard  three-hour  climb  to  Todtenau, 
whence  there  is  another  long  descent 
and  glorious  coast  through  Zell  and 
Schopfheim   to    Basel — or,  still    better, 


after  a  two-hours'  climb  up  the  "  Wache  " 
ridge,  coast  another  ten  miles  from 
there  to  St.  Blaisen,  and  nearly  to  the 
Swiss  border  at  Albruch  and  Waldshut. 

At  Waldshut  we  cross  the  Rhine  in  a 
ferry,  and  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
Swiss  custom  house  by  showing  our 
cards  of  identification  from  the  Touring 
Club  of  France.  We  are  furnished  with 
a  free  pass  through  Switzerland,  and 
coast  down  to  pretty,  music-loving  Zur- 
ich, whence  there  are  charming  rides  by 
way  of  Lake  Zug  to  Lucerne. 

No  rider  should  fail  to  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful wheeling  found  all  around  the 
shores  of  Lake  Lucerne,  in  view  of 
Mount  Pilatus.  More  Swiss  tourists  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  Brunnen 
pass  than  with  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  these  roads  on  the  East  shore  that 
is  called  the  "  Axenstrasse,"  and  which 
runs  at  a  great  height  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  Axenstrasse  is,  how- 
ever, unsurpassed,  judging  from  an  art- 
istic standpoint  ;  for  it  combines  all  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  landscape  at  close 
range,  and  unites  at  once  both  the 
beautiful  and  the  grand  in  nature. 

It  ends  at  Fluelen,  but  the  rider  can 
wheel  on  to  Amsteg,  where  he  should 
take  the  train  to  Goeschenen.  This  is 
the  famous  St.  Gothard  railway,  and,  al- 
though the  distance  covered  by  rail  is 
only  fifteen  miles  onward  in  one's  jour- 
ney, it  shows  him  the  marvelous  loop- 
tunnels  of  the  vSt.  Gothard,  and  saves  a 
most  tedious  and  needless  climb.  There 
is  climbing  enough  a-foot  after  leaving 
the  rail — one  hard  hour  up  a  good 
smooth  road  to  Andermatt.  Here  one 
should,  by  all  means,  spend  the  night, 
if  one  has  left  Lucerne  that  morning 
a-wheel,  as  he  easily  may  do,  and  get  to 
Andermatt  for  evening  dinner.  The 
next  day's  journey  takes  him  over  the 
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FurkaPass,  7,300  feet  high,  necessitating 
a  three-hours'  climb,  but  thereafter  an 
almost  continuous  coast  for  miles  and 
miles  nearly  to  Brieg,  which  one  can 
reach  at  night.  A  magnificent  trip,  but 
only  for  experienced  riders. 

For  ladies,  such  Swiss  mountaineering, 
as  crossing  the  Furka,  is  hardly  to  be 
recommended.  They  may  confine  their 
mountain-wheeling  to  the  iron  wheels 
up  the  Rigi  and  Mount  Pilatus,  and  to 
various  similar  ascents  over  electric  and 
steam  railways  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction, as  that  from  Geneva  to  Cha- 
monix,  on  the  road  over  the  Wengern- 
alp,  on  the  electric  road  now  building 
from  Zermatt  to  the  Riffelalp  Hotel, 
to  be  done  in  two  years. 

For  men,  the  crossing  of  the  Furka  is  a 
bright  spot  in  the  memory,  and  one  is 
amply  repaid  for  his  toil  by  the  views 
of  the  Rhone  glacier,  the  exhilarating 
effects,  and  the  glorious  coasting  on  the 
other  side.  Though  at  times  too  steep 
to  coast  all  the  way,  a  heavy  branch  may 
be  tied  to  the  saddle,  and  allowed  to 
trail  behind,  as  a  brake.  Braking  with 
the  foot  heats  the  shoe,  and  wears  out 
both  tire  and  sole.  The  best  machine- 
brake  is  certainly  made  of  rubber,  and 
to  be  preferred,  if  one  is  economical 
with  his  tires — and  he  must  be,  or  his 
tires  will  ooze  like  an  old  rubber  shoe. 
The  perforations  will  be  too  small  and 
numerous  for  either  plug  or  gum-repair, 
and  he  will  need  to  pump  out  his  tires 
every  five  or  ten  miles. 

After  crossing  the  Furka  one  should 
certainly  visit  Zermatt,  but  not  make 
the  mistake  to  attempt  the  whole  or 
even  a  part  of  the  way  from  Visp  by 
wheel.  Let  him  leave  his  wheel.  There 
is  a  good  railway,  and  a  steep  ascent  and 
poor  road.  The  view  of  the  Matterhorn 
from  Zermatt  will  repay  for  the  trouble, 
or,  better  yet,  the  view  from  the  Rif- 
felalp or  the  Gornergrat. 

Returning  to  Visp  a  glorious  coast 
awaits  the  rider  on  his  way  to  Martigny, 
all  along  the  valley  of  the  tumultuous, 
roaring  Rhone.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated, however,  if  he  have  not  a  head- 
wind so  violent  as  to  be  almost  a  gale, 
and  make  it  necessary  to  pedal  down 
hill.  This  strong  wind  seems  common 
to  this  bleak  valley,  that  experiences  so 
many  storms  of  wind  and  rain  and 
flood.  Devastation  lay  in  the  track  of 
the  Rhone.  The  farmer's  corn  was 
buried    in    mud    and   water,  and   one 


stretch  of  road  further  down  our 
route  was  two  feet  under  water  for  a 
mile  or  more.  No  alternative  to  the 
wheelman  but  to  wade  or  walk  his 
wheel  two  miles  on  railway  track,  at 
the  risk  of  the  usual  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Picturesque  heights,  like  those  of 
Sion,  greet  one  at  intervals  all  along 
this  route  to  Martigny,  where  the  choice 
must  be  made  between  the  route  on  the 
northern  or  that  on  the  southern  side 
of  Lake  Geneva.  Or  you  may  go  into 
Italy  by  the  St.  Bernard,  as  did  three  of 
my  Italian  friends  who,  anxious  to  reach 
their  -native  land  in  one  day,  pushed 
their  wheels  amid  the  snows  and  blows 
of  the  great  St.  Bernard.  They  were 
almost  sure  to  find  snow  on  the  road,  as 
often  happens,  except  in  midsummer,  on 
the  Furka  Pass,  through  which  some  bi- 
cyclist cranks  plodded  their  way  for 
miles,  carrying  their  wheels  on  their 
backs. 

Being  en  route  for  Geneva,  our  road 
led  over  the  Tete  Noire  Pass.  This  re- 
quired pushing  for  three  hours  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  called  the  Col  de  For- 
claz,  and  thence,  after  a  half-hour's  steep 
descent,  wheel  over  the  muddy  and  dan- 
gerous roads  of  the  Tete  Noire  Pass, 
along  a  narrow  path  at  the  edge  of  the 
ab5Tss,  to  the  horror  of  the  lady  travelers 
in  the  vicinity.  Such  wheeling  is  not 
without  some  danger. 

Getting  away  with  a  lighter  pocket- 
book  from  the  Hotel  Tete  Noire,  the 
cyclist  can  coast  nearly  all  the  way  to 
Chamonix  over  a  better  road,  replete 
with  beautiful  views  of  snow  mountains 
and  distant  valleys.  He  leaves  his 
wheel  when  he  climbs  the  Serac  or  gla- 
cier peak,  but  as  he  coasts  along  the 
mountain-side,  Mt.  Blanc  and  the  snow- 
capped peaks  seem  to  beckon  him  on- 
ward. 

From  Chamonix  to  Geneva  is  down- 
hill all  the  way — a  delightful  coast. 

There  chateau  and  country-house  rise 
to  view  on  adjacent  peaks,  as  one  wheels 
into  Geneva,  washed  by  the  shores  of  its 
picturesque  lake..  Even  its  dirty  linen 
shares  the  same  fate.  Of  morals,  per- 
haps less  can  be  said  of  this  city  of 
churches  than  in  the  Calvinistic  days. 
Even  Geneva's  beautiful  Casino  shares 
with  prosaic  Lucerne  and  St.  Malo 
(the  French  watering  place)  the  un- 
enviable reputation  of  being  a  gam- 
bling resort.    With  Baden-Baden  closed, 
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France  and  Switzerland  seem  to  begin 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  trying-  to  run  an 
opposition  to  Monte  Carlo.  Though  of 
a  milder  sort,  "  les  petits  chevanx  "  and 
"rouge  et  noir  "  retain  many  passionate 
admirers,  and  fair  women  and  foolish 
men  nightly  crowd  the  tables  in  this 
fascinating  play 

Eastern  France  has  little  to  offer  the 
cyclist  after  passing  Macon.  Up  to 
that  point  from  Geneva  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  France,  and 
may  be  called  the  French  Switzerland. 
From  Macon  to  Bourges  is  such  a  flat, 
uninteresting  stretch  that  it  may  be 
best  covered  by  rail,  especially  if  the 
object  be,  as  in  our  case,  to  reach  the 
chateau  district  of  France — Blois,  Tours, 
Azay-le-Rideau  and  Chinon.  We  had 
come  by  sudden  transition  from  the 
wildest  part  of  northern  French  scen- 
ery at  Bellegarde  and  the  heights  of 
Nantua  down  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
teau and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Loire. 

This  chateau  district  is  doubly  in- 
teresting to  the  cyclist,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  roads,  but  because  of  the 
historic  and  artistic  interests  attaching 
to  the  chateau — whether  in  ruins,  as  at 
Chinon,  or  in  beautiful  preservation,  as 
at  Azay-le-Rideau. 

The  quaint  manners  and  dress  of  the 
peasant  are  not  to  be  omitted  in  the 
enumeration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good 
wines  and  table,  of  such  importance  to 
the  cyclist — whether  epicure  or  not. 
The  chateau  stands  forth  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  cliff  dwellings  along  the 
road.  These  caves  are  not  all  used  as 
cellars,  but  are  actually  homes  for  human 
beings.  They  seem  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Would  that  the  roads  were 
strewn  with  this  rock  instead  of  the  flint 
that  covers  them  from  this  point  on  to 
Chinon,  for  a  viler  road  I  have  not  found 
in  France  ! 

Our  reward  was  the  beautiful  chateau, 
Azay-le-Rideau,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Biancourt,  once  confiscated  by 
Francis  the  First  and  occupied  by  him, 
as  well  as  by  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  It 
dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  is  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  Chinon,  now  in  ruins, 
the  old  tower  of  which  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century.  The  underground 
passages,  prisons,  etc.,  are  still  shown, 
but   particularly   those   of    interest    in 


connection  with  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  her 
first  interview  with  royalty. 

As  the  rider  enters  Brittany,  he  finds 
a  much  more  hilly  country.  The  sur- 
face of  the  road  however  improves.  He 
must  keep  to  the  route  Nationale,  or  he 
will  fall  among  the  flint  stones  east  of 
Chinon.  If  the  rider  has  not  a  head-wind, 
he  can  cover  a  hundred  miles  a  day 
without  great  fatigue,  and  keep  cover- 
ing long  distances  day  after  day.  But 
the  prevailing  wind  is  west,  and  at  the 
same  time  blows  with  such  violence 
as  to  make  wheeling  a  steady  plod.  For 
this  reason  touring  would  best  be  made 
from  west  to  east. 

The  steamer  to  Cherbourg  makes  such 
a  course  possible  and  saves  a  long  rail- 
way ride  across  France.  No  more  pop- 
ular or  pleasant  trip  can  be  made  in  all 
Western  Europe  than  the  tour  of  Brit- 
tany, whether  a-wheel  on  a  bicycle,  pri- 
vate carriage,  railway  car  or  automobile. 
It  is  overrun  with  English  and  Ameri- 
can tourists,  and  our  route  through 
Chateaubriand,  Rennes,  Dinan,  St. 
Malo  and  Mount  St.  Michel  was  a  beat- 
en track.  Not  only  the  chateau,  but 
picturesque  old  streets  and  towers,  as  at 
Dinan,  were  literally  besieged  by  artists, 
of  whom  I  saw  a  dozen  at  a  time  on  the 
sidewalk,  men  and  women,  all  sketching 
or  painting  the  same  tower. 

Dinard,  opposite  St.  Malo,  is  its  rival 
in  popularity.  It  is  distinctively  Amer- 
icanized and,  like  Bar,  in  picturesque  sit- 
uation. Gambling  seems  practiced  all 
the  year  around.  St.  Malo  is  equally 
popular  as  a  seaside  resort.  Its  rolling 
bridge,  its  scenery,  gay  shops  and 
crowded  sea-beach  furnish  a  varying 
kaleidoscope  of  life  and  color. 

While  New  York  and  Boston  are 
sweltering  in  torrid  heat,  France  is 
having  a  daily  temperature  of  6o°  to 
700  Fahrenheit,  and  not  one  rainy  day 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  An  occasional 
shower  was  all  the  rain  we  had,  just 
enough  to  lay  the  dust  for  the  cyclist, 
and  not  enough  to  prevent  his  wheel- 
ing, as  the  rain  dries  up  almost  as  if  by 
miracle  on  these  smooth,  rounded  flint 
roads,  and  one  may  ride  within  half  an 
hour  after  a  hard  shower. 

Our  trip  ended,  and  ended  well,  on 
leaving  Brittany  by  an  inspection  of 
Mount  St.  Michel,  historically  so  inter- 
esting, and  exceeding  in  picturesqueness 
all  other  views  of  the  trip.  So  much 
has  been  written  of   this  artistic  spot 
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that  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
enlarge  upon  the  horrors  of  its  prison 
in  former  days,  or  upon  the  political 
intrigues  of  the  imprisoned  nobility  and 
royal  captors.  The  chapel,  teaching 
love  and  pity,  still  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  old  prison  walls  and  subterra- 
nean oubliettes.  But  the  prison  cages  are 
gone,  even  the  cells  are  themselves  fall- 


ing into  decay,  while,  as  an  encouraging 
sign  of  the  times,  the  chapel  is  now  be- 
ing substantially  restored.  There  is  so 
much  to  see,  and  so  keen  is  the  curiosity 
of  the  visitor,  that  it  takes  hours  for  the 
inspection  of  the  fine  old  castle  of  "  Mer- 
veille,"  and  days  of  residence  for  the 
tourist  rightly  to  understand  it  and  to 
do  it  justice. 


MOUNT    ST.    MICHEL. 


ACHBLOR'S    D1EF1 


^  jLjjERE'S  '  half  the  world,'— my  rug  from  Ispahan  , 
ITll         It's  one  for  prayer  with  Allah's  name  replete. 
Behold  the  sheen  glossed  by  Iranian  feet  ! 
And  this  kiss-keehim  smells  of  Hamadan  ; 
It  calls  to  mind  a  motley  Kurdish  van, 

Encamped  where  Elvend's  snow  the  vine  doth  meet ; 
That  tawny,  maneless  lion  was  as  fleet 
Rustum's  son,  whose  mound  at  Leistan 
The  Persians  still  sigh  o'er." 


"  What's  that?     A  skirt 
Worn  by  a  dark-eyed  siren  in  the  dance  ; 

Six  hundred  tiny  mirrors  speak  the  flirt. 
Stay  !     This  Khayyam  I  found  by  chance, 

And  Firdusi  ;  but  they're  beyond  my  ken. 
I  wot  all  Persia's  in  my  bachelor  den." 

Mary  J.  Rkid. 


a  SN©W°SH©ie  HUNT  IN  BLUeN@SIE  land. 


BY   FRANK   H.   RISTEEN. 


IDE  John  Paul  Socobie 
was  a  Milicete  In- 
dian. Like  most 
Indians,  he  had  a 
natural  genius  for 
hunting,  as  well  as 


a    vast    amount    of 
enthusiasm  for  it. 

He  was  an  expert 
with  the  birchen- 
horn,  in  the  season 
for  calling  moose, 
and  in  the  still  more 
delicate  business  of 
stalking  these  wary  animals,  was  said  to 
have  few  equals.  His  success  in  the 
chase,  however,  was  qualified,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  by  the  gun  he  carried,  an 
ancient  piece,  with  barrels  sawed  off 
short  and  worn  to  a  marvelous  thinness 
at  the  muzzle. 

In  this  weapon  John  professed  a  faith 
that  was  profound,  yet  he  had  often 
sought  to  sell  it  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient funds  to  ensure  against  occasional 
attacks  of  sobriety,  to  which  he  was 
liable  at  times,  and  of  which  he  had  a 
great  dread.  But  people  knew  all  about 
John,  and  all  about  his  gun.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  when 
the  right  barrel  of  the  weapon  was  dis- 
charged, the  hammer  had  a  playful 
habit  of  coming  back  to  full  cock,  as  a 
consequence  of  which,  when  the  season 
was  at  its  height,  John  had  no  hair  on 
that  side  of  his  head  worth  mentioning. 
The  inseparable  companion  of  the  In- 
dian was  a  dog  called  Sport.  Now,  if 
one  will  stop  and  reason  for  a  moment, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  a  dog  may  be  so 
absolutely  mongrel  in  its  pedigree  as 
to  create  a  type — become,  in  fact,  a 
thoroughbred.  Such  a  dog  was  Sport. 
In  size  and  color  he  was  as  near  like  a 
fox  as  a  dog  could  be.  He  was  a  silent, 
furtive,    sagacious    animal. 

"  When  you  hear  'im  bark,"  said  John, 
"  sartin  that's  pa'tridge,  nothin'  else." 
We  found  this  to  be  a  conservative 
statement  of  the  fact.  Sport  would  pin 
a  grouse  in  a  tree  and  remain  there 
barking  without  a  break  until  somebody 
came  with  a  gun.  Then  he  would  cease 
barking,  and  stand  with  his  forepaws 
braced   against   the    tree  in  which   the 


bird  was  perched  until  the  gun  was 
fired.  The  subsequent  proceedings  in- 
terested him  no  more.  Sometimes  it 
happened  that  the  bird  was  not  in  that 
tree  at  all,  nor  anywhere  to  be  found,  in 
which  case  it  was  incumbent  upon  John, 
or  somebody  else,  to  shoot,  just  the 
same,  or  Sport  would  remain  there. 

John  was  a  man  whose  word  could  be 
relied  upon,  except  upon  the  item  of 
ardent  spirits.  He  was  never  accused 
of  lying  about  anything  else  ;  on  that 
subject  he  was  never  accused  of  telling 
the  truth.  At  the  outset  of  our  expedi- 
tion we  were  warned  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large  that  if  any  wet  groceries 
were  to  be  taken  along  (as  was  the 
universal  habit  in  that  region),  they 
would  need  to  be  secured  in  a  burglar- 
proof  safe.  John  became  dramatic 
when  he  learned  of  this. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  I  go  hunt 
with  bushman,  Injin,  gen'leman,  mill- 
ionaire 'bout  twenty  year  now.  Never 
got  nuff  drunk  yet !  " 

We  believed  him  and  borrowed  a 
heavy  bull-hide  valise,  which  would 
hold  our  slender  stock  of  stimulants,  and 
fastened  it  with  a  pad-lock.  But  John 
knew  a  trick  worth  several  of  these. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  the  train  to 
start,  John,  having  charge  of  our  effects 
in  the  baggage-car,  pried  open  the  end 
of  the  valise  with  a  hatchet,  hauled  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  through  the  aperture, 
elevated  the  valise  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  was  soon  in  that  state 
of  ferocious  solemnity,  which  represents 
the  height  of  red-skin  hilarity. 

When  an  injunction  was  placed  on 
this  proceeding  John  began  to  fraternize 
with  a  commercial  traveler  on  the  train, 
and  was  soon  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings. We  resolved  upon  heroic  meas- 
ures. On  taking  leave  of  the  last  house 
in  the  settlement,  next  morning,  we 
consigned  the  bull-hide  valise  and  its 
contents  to  the  care  of  the  proprietor, 
pending  our  return.  Indian  strategy, 
however,  had  still  a  revelation  in  store  for 
us.  We  had  just  fairly  entered  on  the 
"  portage  "  when  the  shocking  discovery 
was  made  that  John  possessed  a  private 
"  square-face  "  of  his  own  !  After  that 
had  gone  the  way  of  its  potent  prede- 
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cessors  John  recovered,  by  installments, 
the  use  of  his  bump  of  veracity,  as  well 
as  of  his  faculties  in  general. 

There  was  a  foot  or  more  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  road  was  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  the  teamster  hauled  up, 
near  sundown,  at  an  old  abandoned 
lumber  camp,  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
wayside  stopping-place  for  the  portage 
teams,  and  from  which  blazed  a  trail 
eight  miles  in  length  extending  north- 
ward to  the  hunting  grounds.  John  and 
the  teamster  slashed  around  like  demons 
of  destruction  among  the  dry  stubs 
with  their  axes  and  soon  had  a  rousing 
fire  in  the  superannuated  stove,  while 
Harry  and  I  busied  ourselves  gathering 
and  drying  fresh  boughs  to  replenish 
the  bunks. 

Supper  over,  and  pipes  lighted,  we 
stepped  to  the  door  to  diagnose  the 
weather.  The  woods  looked  very  wild 
and  weird  in  the  fading  light,  and  all 
their  varied  forms  of  life  seemed  to  be 
buried  beneath  a  mantle  of  immaculate 
white.  The  sunset  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  have  ever  seen,  even  in  Blue-nose 
land.  Over  the  trees,  that  were  traced 
in  delicate  filigree  against  the  western 
sky,  a  trailing  banner  of  purple,  gold 
and  crimson  marked  the  last  stand  of 
the  retreating  forces  of  the  day  against 
the  dark  battalions  of  the  night.  Soon 
the  colors  waned  and  coalesced  until 
only  the  purple  remained,  and  this,  too, 
vanished  like  a  dream.  Then  an  in- 
creasing brightness  appeared  through 
the  tree-tops  in  the  east  and  the  full 
moon  rose  on  a  cloudless  sky. 

By  the  first  gray  streaks  of  morning 
light  a  substantial  meal  was  disposed  of 
and  all  made  ready  for  the  onward 
march.  The  teamster  had  already  gone 
upon  his  way  to  some  distant  logging 
camp.  John  appeared  in  the  doorway 
and  said  in  the  Milicete  tongue  : 

"  Tuks-cha."     (Let  us  go.) 

Rifles,  blankets  and  provisions  were 
lashed  securely  on  the  toboggans  and, 
adjusting  our  snow-shoes,  each  after  his 
own  favorite  method,  we  harnessed  our- 
selves to  the  tow-lines  and  started  up 
the  trail.  It  was  weary  work  toiling  for 
hours  along  that  narrow  pathway,  and 
sometimes  no  pathway  at  all,  through 
the  wintry  waste,  especially  when,  as 
some  overhanging  branch  was  disturbed, 
an  avalanche  of  snow  was  emptied  down 
our  spines.  Frequently  the  spots  on  the 
trees  were  covered  with  snow,  and  John 


had  to  brush  it  off  to  find  the  way.  The 
air  was  very  keen  at  first,  but  as  the 
day  grew  warmer  our  snow-shoe  webs 
sagged  at  the  tread  and  became  coated 
with  ice,  that  had  to  be  removed.  The 
toboggans  ran  very  hard  as  they  became 
clogged  with  the  clinging  snow.  John 
said  the  wigwam  must  be  reached  be- 
fore night,  if  possible,  as  he  thought 
another  storm  was  impending,  which 
would  make  the  travel  still  more  ar- 
duous. It  was  nearly  noon  when  he 
stopped  and  said  : 

" See-bosis.  (Little  brook.)  Guess  bet- 
ter bile  kittle  here  right  away,  boys. 
Pretty  tired,  ain't  it  ?  " 

He  was  assured  that  the  English  and 
Milicete  tongues  combined  were  inade- 
quate to  express  how  tired  we  were. 
John  speedily  built  a  fire  of  birch  bark 
and  dry  spruce,  cut  a  chip-lo-quoggan,  or 
forked  stick  for  holding  the  kettle  over 
the  blaze,  and  fried  us  a  brace  of  grouse, 
generously  larded  with  fat  pork.  The 
tea  was  served  in  birchen  cups,  neatly 
fashioned  and  made  water-tight  by  a 
split  stick  at  the  joint.  When  we  grap- 
pled with  the  trail  again,  we  felt  like 
new  men.  A  mountain  and  three  small 
lakes  were  crossed,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  wigwam  hove  in  sight. 
Never  was  palace  to  a  king  returning 
from  the  wars  more  welcome  than  this 
homely  hut  to  us. 

The  first  glimpse  of  our  surroundings 
repaid  us  for  all  the  labors  of  the  day. 
The  wigwam  was  a  large  lean-to,  or 
shed,  logged  up  to  a  height  of  seven 
feet  at  the  pitch,  tightly  chinked  with 
moss,  roofed  with  bark,  and  snugly 
banked  on  three  sides  with  brush.  The 
front  was  open,  but  entirely  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  The  wigwam  stood  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  high  spruce  ridge, 
about  half-way  up  the  slope.  Around 
the  foot  of  the  ridge  ran  a  brook,  which 
John  called,  in  his  language,  cops-qnok- 
sts,  meaning  a  stream  with  a  fall  upon  it. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  commanded 
an  unbroken  view  of  a  large  caribou 
barren,  stretching  like  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre towards  the  east.  It  was  nearly 
circular  in  shape,  over  two  miles  in 
diameter,  and  flanked  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept a  small  opening  or  depression  in 
the  east,  by  ridges  or  horse-backs, 
densely  wooded  with  spruce  and  tam- 
arack. Most  of  the  latter  had  been 
killed  by  the  ravages  of  some  mysteri- 
ous insect.     Scattered  over  the  barren 
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were  occasional  hummocks,  or  tussocks, 
raised  a  foot  or  so  above  the  general 
surface,  which  gave  precarious  footing 
to  a  few  stunted  trees.  All  the  rest  of 
the  plain  was  a  dead-level  expanse  of 
glistening  snow,  which  would  have 
looked  unspeakably  desolate  but  for  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  the  home  of  the 
noble  game  we  had  come  in  search  of — 
the  woodland  caribou. 

It  was  quite  dark  and  the  snow  was 
falling  freely  when  all  was  made  snug 
for  the  night. 

Here  I  feel  called  upon  to  remark 
that,  though  John  was  a  clean  and 
clever  cook,  there  was  a  weird,  aborig- 
inal flavor,  a  mild  suggestion  of  the 
boiled  dog  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  red  wil- 
low, or  something,  about  all  he  came  in 
contact  with,  that  induced  Harry  and  me 
to  partake  rather  sparingly  of  our  first 
few  meals  at  the  wigwam.  Our  defi- 
ciencies in  this  regard  were,  however, 
more  than  atoned  for  by  the  super- 
human powers  of  mastication  and  ab- 
sorption exhibited  by  John.  Whatso- 
ever his  hungry  eyes  fell  upon  was 
doomed.  Pork  and  beans,  flap- jacks  and 
Johnnie- cake,  when  placed  in  front  of 
him,  vanished  like  tobacco-smoke  before 
the  wintry  blast.  When  John  had  yarded 
away  everything  in  reach  of  his  knife 
and  fork,  he  filled  his  pipe  with  ta-ma- 
we  and  discussed  the  outlook  for  game. 

"  I  think  more  bes'  go  git  dry  hard- 
wood this  mornin'  right  away.  'Spose 
turn  'roun'  cold,  you  not  like  that  'tall. 
Win'  blow  wrong  way  now,  straight 
down  barren.  Caribou  smell  us  prob'ly 
and  run  like  dev".  Win'  come  'roun' 
north  's  afternoon,  I  think.  Good  time 
then  to  hunt.  Sartin  caribou  lay  down 
in  middle  of  the  day.  'Spose  fin'  fresh 
track  we  git  'im  sure.  Sometime  cari- 
bou on  big  barren — we  call  that  "quawk" 
in  Melaseet ;  sometimes  on  little  barren 
— quawksis;  all  time  walk,  walk,  walk. 
Plenty  white  moss  all  'roun'  here — ole 
man's  whisker.  That's  what  caribou 
eat  in  winter  mos'  all  time.  My  father 
tole  me  that  white  moss  make  good 
whiskey — Injin  call  'im  buck  ta  witch. 
One  fall  me  and  Gabe  hunt  this  barren 
and  see  mos'  hundred  caribou  in  one 
flock.  By  tunders,  I  never  see  so  many 
caribou.  Then  mose  (moose)  came  'long, 
yard  up  on  ridge  and  scare  'im  caribou 
all  'way.  I  think  that's  very  crurous — 
two,  tree  mose  scare  so  many  caribou." 

As  John  prepared  his  toboggan  to  go 


for  firewood  he  produced  a  large  coil  of 
wire  from  his  pack.  Harry  asked  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it. 

"  Well,  I  see  good  many  fur  sign  up 
on  ridge  las'  night.  I  think  I  set  two, 
tree  snare.  Mebbe  ketch gwok-sis  (fox), 
mebbe  nee-mok  su-zvcs  (sable),  mebbe 
habbe-qui-segan  (lucifer)." 

John  slipped  on  his  snow-shoes,  and 
trailing  the  toboggan  and  phantom 
yellow  dog  behind  him,  struck  out  in 
the  direction  of  a  high  birch  ridge, 
which  we  had  crossed  the  previotis  day 
about  half  a  mile  from  camp.  Harry 
and  I  cleaned  our  rifles,  took  the  locks 
apart  and  oiled  them.  His  was  a  Mar- 
lin  repeater,  from  which  he  could  shoot 
so  fast  that  the  bullets  must  have  jostled 
each  other  on -the  way.  Mine  was  the 
old  reliable  Martini — famous  for  paraly- 
sis and  penetration.  John  soon  loomed 
up  through  .the  drifting  snow  with  a 
load  of  wood  and  his  canine  appendix. 
On  his  shoulders  he  carried  several 
large  sheets  of  winter  bark.  He  said 
he  had  skirted  the  southern  side  of  the 
big  barren. 

"  Did  you  see  any  fresh  tracks  ? " 
"  No,  I  don't  fin'  no  caribou  sign  'tall, 
but  by  tunders  I  fin'  track  bigges'  mose 
I  ever  seen.  He's  yarded  right  up  on 
ridge  pretty  handy — browse  all  'roun'. 
S'pose  I  chop  big  tree  I  'fraidthat  scare 
'im.  Sartin  I  jus'  cut  small  little  wood 
with  my  knife,  you  see ;  on'y  make 
small  little  noise.  He's  very  cunnin' 
that  big  mose.  I  think  he  smell  smoke 
from  wigwam,  mebbe." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  John  ?  " 

"  Well,    you    see,    this    mornin'   that 

mose  come  right  on  top  ridge  and  stan' 

long  time  in   one  place,  not    eat  none 

'tall,  jus'  smell  and  lis'en." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  is  a  big  one  ?  " 
"  Sartin,  boys,  I  see  his  track  more 
big  as  water-pail,  and  very  deep  down. 
I  see  his  work  plenty  places.  I  see  one 
place  where  he  peel  saplin'  birch  all 
roun'  mos'  eight,  nine  feet  tall.  I  see 
two  small  maple  'bout  five  feet  wide. 
Mose  walk  'long  there,  scrape  bark  on 
both  them  trees.  When  big  mose  yard 
like  that  all  'lone  sartin  he's  very  proud 
and  cross." 

"  Do  you  think  we  can  get  him  ?  " 
"  Sartin,  we  try  right  'way.  S'pose 
that  mose  smell«  smoke  he's  run  away 
pretty  quick  ;  never  come  back  that 
yard  any  more  'tall ;  run  clear  'cross 
Burnt    Hill,   mebbe.     Too   late   in   the 
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fall,  you  see,  to  call  'im  now.  Mus' 
creep,  creep,  creep  jus'  like  fox,  not 
make  no  noise  'tall.  By  tunders,  that's 
very  crurous  how  mose  horn  grow  so 
big  in  one  year.  I  can't  'stand  it  'tall. 
Jus'  like  flower,  you  see,  blossom  in 
spring  time,  ripe  in  summer,  fall  off  in 
winter  and  drop  on  ground." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  where  a  moose 
had  shed  his  horns  ?  " 

"  Au-hauh.  I  see  lake  down  Gasp'ro 
way,  big  pile  mose  horns  in  lake  jus' 
'n  island.  One  time  me  and  Gabe  chase 
mose  tree  days  on  Caines  river.  Bam- 
b)*e  that  mose  knock  off  one  horn, 
bambye  nuther  one  on  trees.  Pretty 
good  joke  'bout  that  mose." 

"  How  was  that  ?" 

"Well,  you  see,  ole  Gabe  git  tired 
and  turn  back.  I  walk  that  mose  tree 
days.  Sartin,  his  feet  git  very  sore. 
Bambye  run  'im  in  man's  garden  at 
Boiestown  and  shoot  'm.  Sartin  that 
meat  no  good  'tall,  you  see,  run  'im  so 
hard.  So  I  cut  'im  up,  sell  'im  all  'roun' 
Boiestown,  and  then  I  git  away  fus' 
train — what  you  call  skip — pretty  quick. 
I  think  that's  good  joke  'bout  that 
mose." 

"  Can  you  tell  the  age  of  a  moose  by 
his  horns  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  till  five,  six  year  ole, 
mose  carry  more  branch  every  year. 
After  that,  bambye,not  so  many  branch. 
When  mose  git  very  ole,  horns  all 
straight,  jus'  like  goat.  I  kin  tell  ole 
mose  and  young  mose  ;  how  many  year 
ole,  I  don'  know." 

It  may  readily  be  surmised  that,  dur- 
ing these  remarks  from  John,  his  audi- 
tors were  burning  with  anxiety  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  chase.  We  had  not 
counted,  even  in  our  wildest  flights  of 
fancy,  upon  the  possibility  of  bringing 
down  a  moose.  The  chance  now  offered 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  Our  eagerness 
to  start,  however,  made  not  the  least 
impression  upon  John  Paul  Socobie,  as 
long  as  his  roving  vision  revealed  a 
single  particle  of  food  within  his  reach. 
After  he  had  swept  the  board,  he  delib- 
erately filled  his  pipe  and  indulged  in  a 
solemn  fit  of  silence,  in  which  he  hardly 
seemed  to  breathe.  When  spoken  to, 
he  seldom  deigned  to  make  reply.  At 
last  he  woke  up,  seized  his  gun,  and  re- 
capped the  nipples.  The  canine  shadow 
arose  from  his  place  by  the  fire  and 
stretched  himself,  but  went  back  again, 
when  his  master  said,  sharply  : 


"Tos-que-u/j?tim."    (Wait  for  me.) 

The  summit  of  the  birch  ridge  was 
crossed  on  the  trail,  made  by  John,  in 
the  morning.  The  trees  were  creaking 
and  groaning  under  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  northwest.  It 
was  plainly  an  ideal  day  for  still  hunt- 
ing. Suddenly  John  stopped  and  point- 
ed to  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  moose  under 
the  lee  of  a  blow-down.  The  phantom 
flakes  of  mountain  snow,  that  were 
sifting  through  the  trees,  had  not  effaced 
the  imprint  in  the  least.  John  blew 
the  snow  from  the  muzzle  of  his  gun. 

"  You  see,  boys,  that's  might)*  big 
mose.  Sartin'  he's  not  fur  off.  Bam- 
bye we  git  pretty  close,  then  mus'  hunt 
jus'  like  fox,  don't  break  nothin'  'tall. 
S'pose  break  small  stick,  that  scare  mose 
more  worse  'n  gun.  Mose  hear  t'under 
in  summer;  hear  them  big  powder  bias' 
on  Rocky  Brook  this  fall;  hear  ice  crack 
and  trees  crack  in  winter — mose  ain't 
'fraid  them  big  noise  'tall,  but  small 
little  noise  like  stick  break,  same  as 
moo-eeti  (bear),  you  see,  or  Skagcn  (In- 
dian), sartin  that  scare  'im  bad." 

As  John  stated,  the  tracks  indicated 
that  the  moose  must  have  stood  there 
motionless  for  some  time.  It  was  plain 
that  he  was  on  the  alert,  and,  if  he  had 
been  seriously  alarmed  by  the  sounds 
or  scents  of  the  camp,  would  soon  leave 
the  yard.  The  Indian  led  the  way  rap- 
idly, not  following  the  tracks  closely, 
but  traveling  in  long  curves  to  leeward 
of  the  trail,  and  cautiously  returning 
from  time  to  time  to  inspect  it.  Soon 
he  ran  into  a  perfect  maze  of  tracks 
that  would  have  defied  an  amateur's 
power  of  analysis,  but  John  pushed  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  confidence. 

"  You  see  mose  stop  and  feed  here 
good  w'ile.  Scc-110-wah  (maple),  um- 
qua-day-a-wah  (white-wood),  all  'roun'. 
Not  scare  'im  very  bad,  I  guess.  Mebbe 
lay  down  now.  S'pose  that  mose  don't 
circle  down  win'  we  git  'im  sure.  Now, 
boys,  when  you  see  'im,  then  more  bes' 
you  shoot  mighty  quick." 

Another  sweeping  detour  down  wind, 
and  this  time  John  approached  the  top 
of  the  ridge  with  the  utmost  caution. 
He  seemed  to  know  instinctively  that 
the  moose  was  close  at  hand,  and  that 
one  incautious  step  would  be  fatal.  He 
pushed  the  twigs  and  boughs  carefully 
aside  with  his  hands,  and  searched  every 
yard  of  the  ground  before  he  took  an- 
other  step   in   advance.     We  removed 
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our  snow-shoes,  and  followed  him  on 
hands  and  knees  around  a  little  knoll, 
so  that  our  forms  might  not  be  revealed 
to  the  watchful  eye  of  the  moose,  by 
shutting  off  the  avenues  of  light  be- 
tween the  trees. 

But  wary  though  we  were,  the  royal 
game  was  still  more  wary.  He  had 
heard  the  click  of  an  overlapping  snow- 
shoe,  or  his  big  keen  nostril  had  caught 
the  scent  of  an  unseen  enemy,  or  he  had 
marked  the  momentary  shadowing  of 
the  snow-line  just  where  the  ridge  in 
front  rose  up  and  met  the  sky.  We 
heard  a  tremendous  crash  from  a  thick 
snarl  of  white-woods  on  our  left,  fol- 
lowed by  the  thump,  thump  of  heavy 
feet  upon  the  hollow  ground,  and  caught 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  huge  black  mon- 
ster plunging  through  the  brush. 

A  raucous  roar  arose  from  John's  ven- 
erable wagon,  the  only  visible  result  of 
which  was  the  blackening  of  all  one  side 
of  his  face  from  the  riotous  right  nipple. 
Harry,  who  is  an  experienced  wing-shot, 
and  seems  to  work  on  a  hair-trigger  all 
the  time,  when  in  the  woods,  raked  the 
white-woods  with  a  leaden  hail.  As  for 
the  writer,  the  episode  left  him  where 
it  found  him — petrified  in  a  devotional 
attitude  on  the  ground.  He  was  too 
much  interested  by  the  impromptu 
character  of  the  incident  to  take  any 
part  whatever  in  the  proceedings.  Of 
course,  if  he  had  had  reasonable  notice 
of  the  presence  of  that  moose,  and  if 
the  moose  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry 
to  fill  his  engagements  elsewhere,  and 
if — and  if — .  But,  in  much  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  explain  these  things, 
John  had  bounded  to  the  top  of  the 
knoll  with  three  or  four  immense  leaps, 
and  then  exclaimed  : 

"  By  tunders,  he's  gone,  boys  !  Hurry 
up  more  quick  !  Blood  on  snow,  two, 
tree,  'leven  places.  That  mose  pretty 
sick,  I  think.  Mebbe  run  on  barren. 
Then  we  git  'im  sure." 

The  pace  John  set  was  a  killing  one. 
He  half  slid  and  half  flew  down  the  hill 
on  his  snow-shoes,  while  Harry  and  I 
did  our  best  to  keep  him  in  sight.  He 
soon  disappeared  altogether,  but  we 
came  up  to  him  where  he  had  paused  to 
load  his  gun.  His  face  wore  a  bewil- 
dered look  as  he  said  : 

"By  tunders,  you  see  don't  bleed  none 
'tall  now.  Not  much  hurt,  that  mose. 
I  mos'  'fraid  we  lose  'im." 

As  the    guide  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a 


blow-down,  which  the  moose  had  sur- 
mounted with  apparent  ease.  We  set- 
tled down  for  a  long  chase,  following  the 
frozen  surface  of  a  brook  that  offered 
better  footing  than  the  route  taken  by 
the  moose.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  taking  to  the  barren.  Twice 
we  crossed  his  track,  and  then  the  guide 
spoke : 

"  Hist !  you  hear  that  ice  crack  ? 
That's  shell-ice  on  Rocky  Brook.  Meb- 
be mose  run  up  stream — good  road,  you 
see — run  so  fas'  pretty  hard  ketch  him 
now,  I  guess." 

We  found  on  reaching  the  main 
stream  that  it  was  as  the  guide  had 
feared.  The  moose  was  trotting  up  the 
ice  at  a  rate  that  left  very  little  hope 
that  he  could-  be  overtaken.  Still,  we 
plodded  wearily  on,  running  and  walk- 
ing by  turns,  thinking  that  each  bend  in 
the  course  of  the  stream  might  bring 
the  game  in  view,  and  give  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  killing  shot.  A  few  traces 
of  blood  were  seen  upon  the  snow,  but 
John  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
wound  was  only  a  scratch.  As  we 
rounded  a  jutting  point,  where  the 
snow  beat  strongly  in  our  faces,  John 
gave  a  cry  of  warning  : 

"  Too  beg-a-doos !  (Air-hole.)  Look 
out,  boys  !  " 

It  was  just  in  time.  Another  step 
and  we  would  have  been  floundering  in 
the  rushing  water.  In  several  places 
the  moose  had  broken  through  where 
the  ice  was  weak,  but  his  giraffe-like 
legs  had  enabled  him  to  scramble  out 
without  materially  checking  his  prog- 
ress. 

Mile  after  mile  we  sped  in  dogged  si- 
lence up  the  long  white  avenue,  as  the  sun 
dipped  lower  and  lower  to  the  Western 
verge,  but  the  moose  still  maintained 
his  swinging  trot,  and  was  clearly  in- 
creasing the  space  between  us.  John 
at  last  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  said,  as 
he  wiped  the  solution  of  powder  and 
perspiration  across  his  swarthy  face  : 

"Mujago!  mujago !  Too  bad,  too 
bad.  Can't  ketch  'im  'tall.  Sartin'  that 
mose  run  very  fas'.     Track  gittin'  ole." 

We  looked  at  the  tracks  where  the 
moose  had  plunged  through  an  air-hole, 
and  saw  that  a  film  of  ice  had  formed 
upon  the  water  thus  exposed.  The 
trail  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  filling 
up  with  the  drifting  snow.  Evidently, 
the  moose  was  miles  ahead,  and  gaining 
all  the  time.     John  was  almost  heart- 
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broken.  Brushing  the  snow  from  a 
fallen  rampike,  and  motioning  us  to  sit 
down  and  rest,  he  limped  wearily  up 
the  ice  to  take  a  final  view  around  the 
next  bend  in  the  bank.  Suddenly,  he 
shouted  something  in  his  Indian  jargon 
that  left  no  doubt,  from  its  tone  of 
exultation,  that  he  had  good  news  to 
communicate.  We  hurried  to  the  bend 
as  fast  as  our  leaden  limbs  could  be 
induced  to  respond,  and  there,  about 
two  hundred  yards  away,  beheld  the 
moose  standing  on  the  ice,  and -making 
desperate  efforts  to  proceed.  John  was 
the  first  to  grasp  the  situation. 

"By  tunders,  you  see  that  mose  he's 
got  'im  in  trap.  Brook  fall  away  ;  ice 
bend  down  in  middle,  all  four  sides  ;  so 
slippy  you  see  that  mose  can't  clime  out 
no  way  'tall." 

That  was  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
As  we  approached  him  he  made  sev- 
eral wild  rushes  to  surmount  the- slope, 
now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other, 
only  to  fall  and  slide  towards  the  center 
at  each  attempt.  The  ice  was  very  thick, 
or  he  would  certainly  have  broken  it  and 
escaped.  Twice  we  saw  the  sagacious 
brute  deliberately  raise  his  fore  feet  and 
bring  them  down  like  pile-drivers  in  his 
efforts  to  break  the  ice.  Harry  and  I 
approached  within  forty  yards,  aimed 
carefully  at  the  shoulder,  and  at  the 
crack  of  the  rifles  the  noble  beast  sank 
lifeless  on  the  snow.  He  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  his  race  in  every  way, 
his  antlers  measuring  four  feet  ten 
inches,  his  height,  at  the  shoulders,  over 
seven  feet,  and  the  carcase  weighing, 
John  thought,  over  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds. 

John  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a  slaugh- 
ter-house with  much  celerity.  It  took 
him  an  hour  or  more  to  remove  the 
head  and  hide,  and  strew  the  quarters  on 
the  snow.  He  finished  his  work  by  the 
light  of  the  rising  moon,  while  we  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  wooded  shore  to  keep 
from  freezing.  Then  he  came  up  the 
bank  and  asked  : 

"  What  goin'  do  'bout  camp,  boys  ? 
Sartin  pretty  late,  now ;  pretty  cold ; 
long  walk,  nine,  'leven  mile  back  to 
wigwam.  What  you  say  ?  I  build 
small,  little  brush  camp  here  less  'n  no 
time.  Plenty  wood  for  make  big  fire. 
Plenty  water,  plenty  mose  steak.  Bile 
kittle  right  away." 

"How  are  you  going  to  boil  the 
kettle  ? " 


"  Plenty  Lab'ador  tea  all  'round  here 
— bos-scep-abos-kil." 

"  But  where  is  your  kettle  ? " 

"  Sartin,  I  make  Injin  kittle.  Bile 
water  in  seskitcli.  I  show  you  that  right 
away." 

The  programme  suggested  by  John 
was  so  attractive,  when  contrasted  with 
the  alternative  of  the  long  tramp  to  the 
wigwam  in  our  weak  and  hungry  con- 
dition, that  we  at  once  acceded  to  his 
proposal. 

In  the  shelter  of  a  grove  of  murmur- 
ing pines,  Tohn  built  a  famous  fire,  made 
a  birch  -  bark  basin  or  cosseau,  and 
placed  the  water  on  to  boil.  Then  he 
produced,  after  one  of  his  mysterious 
excursions  into  the  gathering  gloom,  a 
handful  of  the  dry  leaves  of  some  kind 
of  plant  which  he  called  Labrador  tea. 

While  Henry  superintended  the  broil- 
ing of  the  moose  steak,  the  guide  and  I 
shovelled  a  square  trench  in  the  snow 
with  our  snow-shoes,  and  cut  with  our 
hunting-knives  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
poles  and  boughs  to  form  a  lean-to. 

When  this  rude  shelter  was  complete, 
the  moose  -  hide  was  spread  upon  the 
ground  with  the  hair  side  uppermost. 
It  soon  froze  as  stiff  as  a  board.  John 
was  heavily  handicapped  by  the  absence 
of  his  axe,  but  managed  to  discover, 
without  apparent  effort,  enough  dry 
wood  to  ensure  our  comfort  for  the 
night.  The  moose-steak  was  superb. 
The  Indian  tea  was  not  precisely  to  the 
taste  of  the  majority,  though  John  con- 
sumed it  as  though  he  was  suffering 
from  a  protracted  drought. 

I  would  not  care  to  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  how  many  pipes  of  ta-ma-we  were 
smoked  that  evening,  as  we  watched  the 
sparks  playing  about  like  fireflies  in  the 
pines,  and  lived  over  again  in  blissful 
retrospect  the  exciting  adventures  of  the 
day.  The  snow  had  ceased  falling,  and 
the  moon  had  mounted  above  the  tallest 
of  the  pines,  when  we  crawled  beneath 
our  improvised  bedding  of  birch-bark 
and  balsam.  Though  mercury  was  flirt- 
ing desperately  with  zero,  out  of  doors, 
the  drowsy  god  at  last  asserted  his  sov- 
ereign sway,  and  we  slept  as  warmly 
and  as  soundly  as  the  fabulous  bugs  in 
the  mythical  rug. 

All  of  the  next  day  was  occupied  in 
packing  the  moose  to  camp.  Horns, 
scalp,  and  hide  were  carried  over  on  our 
backs  in  the  morning.  After  dinner  we 
returned  with  the  toboggans  and  hauled 
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in  all  the  meat.  This  was  a  hard  day's 
work,  but  we  went  to  the  ridge  by 
moonlight  and  replenished  the  store  of 
firewood  with  an  ample  supply  of  maple 
and  white  birch.  As  John  was  arrang- 
ing our  beds  for  the  night  a  blood-curd- 
ling whoop  arose  from  the  barren. 

"  No  ;  that's  koo-koo-kos,  big  screetch. 
Good  many  hear  that  noise  say  that's 
Injin  dev'.  Some  say  habbe-qaisegan  is 
Injin  dev'.  Some  say  its  pe-cong,  black 
cat.  Sartin,  that's  not  so.  In  ole  time 
there  was  panther  in  these  mountains — 
Injin  name  loks.  Steal  bait  in  trap, 
steal  mink,  sable,  fox  in  trap,  steal  ev- 
erything, break  everything  ;  that's  why 
call  'im  Injin  dev'.  Holler  more  loud 
as  tree,  four  steamboat." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  the  wolverene 
was  the  Indian  devil." 

"  Sartin  that's  not  so.  Now,  look 
here  ;  you're  white  man,  ain't  it  ?  I'm 
Injin,  me.  Sartin  Injin  ought  to  know 
his  own  dev'." 

There  was  no  denying  the  force  of 
this  logic,  so  we  left  John  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  field.  The  subject  was 
shifted  to  caribou.  John  said  the  cari- 
bou was  the  only  animal  of  the  deer 
kind  that  could  not  be  run  down  by 
man,  no  matter  what  the  depth  of  snow. 
He  had  never  but  once,  in  all  his  hunt- 
ing experience,  seen  the  snow  so  deep 
that  the  caribou  could  not  run  through 
it,  and  that  was  in  a  sort  of  gulch  or 
notch  in  the  hills,  which  had  become  to 
the  height  of  many  feet,  filled  with 
light,  drifting  snow.  Caribou,  when 
pursued,  have  been  known  to  roll  down 
a  hill  when  the  snow  was  so  deep  as  to 
greatly  impede  their  running. 

"  One  time  I  drive  ten  caribou  in 
great  blow-down — trees  falling  every 
way — deep  snow,  too — couldn't  git  out 
'tall.  I  shoot  'im  one,  two,  tree  caribou. 
Then  I  don't  want  any  more,  and  I  jus' 
stan'  there  and  see  what  them  caribou 
goin'  do.  Bambye  all  them  caribou 
turn  'roun'  and  walk  right  by  me,  same 
way  went  in,  'bout  'leven,  nine  feet 
away.  Sartin  ;  them  caribou  look  at  me 
mighty  shamed,  I  tell  you — what  you 
call  sheep3^ — coz  they  git  ketched  in 
such  fool  trap.  After  that,  they  all  go 
'way  pretty  fas',  what  call  Injin  file,  one 
caribou  ahead  for  snow-plow,  other 
caribou  shove  hard  behind.  Bambye 
head  caribou  git  very  tired,  then  'nother 
caribou  go  'head  for  snow-plow.  I  think 
that's  very  crurous." 


The  frost  on  the  trees  lay  waiting  the 
kiss  of  dawn  when  we  arose  next  morn- 
ing, for  John  had  promised  to  take  us 
to  the  barrens  in  search  of  me-gah-lip, 
the  caribou.  As  he  moved  around 
preparing  the  breakfast  he  seemed  to 
be  out  of  spirits,  and  we  asked  him  the 
cause  thereof.  For  some  time  he  made 
no  reply,  but  puffed  his  pipe  in  moody 
silence.     Then  he  said  : 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  have  trouble.  My 
wife,  you  see,  she's  leave  it  me  'bout 
four,  five  year  ago  and  run  'way  'nuther 
man.  Well,  you  see,  I  git  'nuther  wife 
pretty  soon,  but  she's  too  p'tickler — all 
time  want  new  dress,  new  hat,  new 
shawl,  red  sock.  By  tunders,  she  git 
all  my  money.  Bambye  I  git  cross  for 
that  and  I  run  'way  too.  Some  time  I 
think  'bout  that,  then  I  say  by  jing  I'm 
big  fool  Injin  for  run  'way  so  fas'." 

We  tendered  John  the  sage  advice 
and  consolation  customary  in  such  case, 
and,  after  a  little,  he  brightened  up  and 
seemed  to  take  a  more  philosophical 
view  of  things.  He  glanced  at  the 
sky,  threw  a  bone  to  Sport,  and  started 
abruptly  for  the  barrens.  We  took  the 
precaution,  before  leaving,  to  cover  our 
moose  meat  over  very  carefully  with 
bark,  to  protect  it  from  that  pestilential 
scavenger  of  the  Canadian  wilds,  ump- 
kanusis,  the  moose  bird  or  gorby. 

The  sun  was  shining  bright  and 
warm  as  we  crossed  the  ridge  and  de- 
scended the  steep  slope  that  led  to  the 
amphitheatre. 

"  I  think  more  bes'  try  big  barren 
firs'.  Spose  fin'  no  sign  there  then  try 
little  barren." 

The  southern  curve  of  the  barren 
was  skirted  just  within  the  outer  pali- 
sade of  trees.  For  an  hour  or  more 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  muffled  beat 
of  our  snow-shoes  as  we  wound  among 
the  hummocks.  Several  caribou  trails 
were  crossed  but  none  of  recent  origin. 

"  By  jing,"  said  John,  "  that  big  mose 
we  shoot,  sartin  him  scare  them  caribou 
all  'way  pretty  bad.  Plenty  white  moss 
here,  no  caribou  'tall.  I  think  more 
bes'  go  over  to  quawk-sis  right  'way." 

Our  line  of  travel  then  trended  to  the 
north  and,  after  two  hours  of  very  hard 
going  through  a  dense  wood  and  over 
an  alder  bog,  a  brightening  in  the  trees 
ahead  suggested  an  opening  of  some 
kind,  and  soon  the  little  barren  stretched 
before  us.  It  was  by  no  means  as  clear 
of  bushes  as  the  one  we  had  left,  but 
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this  circumstance,  while  it  greatly  con- 
tracted the  extent  of  our  view,  might 
be  counted  upon  to  favor  us  in  the 
matter  of  creeping  up  within  easy  rifle 
shot,  should  any  game  be  sighted.  Many 
old  tracks,  and  a  few  apparently  fresh 
ones,  were  crossed,  but  none  that  seemed 
to  meet  with  John's  approval.  He  took 
off  his  snow-shoes,  climbed  a  tree  and 
made  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  barren 
that  lay  to  the  North.  Suddenly  he 
gave  a  low,  warning  whistle  and  slid 
rapidly  to  the  ground.  His  face  was 
transfigured  with  excitement  as  he 
whispered  : 

"  Chin-e-gah-boo  !  (Be  quiet.)  Caribou 
come  down  win'  like  railroad  !  Four, 
five,  'leven,  nine,  t'irteen  !    Look  out !  " 

John  sprang  behind  the  tree  and  we 
followed  his  example.  A  distant  mur- 
mur caught  our  ears,  and  then,  before 
we  could  more  than  raise  our  rifles,  a 
living  storm  seemed  to  burst  upon  the 
stunted  growth  of  vegetation  in  -our 
front,  and  a  drove  of  caribou  swept 
by  within  thirty  feet  of  our  hiding- 
place.  There  was  no  time  for  concerted 
action.  Each  of  us  singled  out  a  target, 
five  shots  rang  out  in  quick  succession 
on  the  frosty  air,  and  two  of  the  herd 
tumbled  headlong  in  their  tracks.  At 
the  sound  of  the  firing  all  the  survivors 
halted,  wheeled  to  the  front,  and  stood 
facing  us  like  a  rank  of  soldiers.  I  fired 
at  the  white  shirt-front  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe  and,  as  he  sank  among  the 
hard-hacks,  the  whole  herd  turned  to  the 
right-about  and  went  off  like  a  whirl- 
wind, with  cracking  hoofs  and  scuts 
erect,  scattering  the  light  snow  in  clouds 
behind  them. 

It  could  not  have  exceeded  half  a 
minute,  from  the  time  the  caribou  ex- 
press train  broke  through  the  brush, 
until  John  was  at  work  among  the  fallen 
with  his  knife.  The  big  stag  I  had  shot 
was  the  choice  of  the  lot,  his  horns  be- 
ing high  and  massive,  and  bearing  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  points.  His  hide 
bore  the  marks  of  many  a  fierce  encoun- 
ter with  his  rivals  for  the  mastery  of  the 
herd.  One  of  the  other  carcases  was 
that  of  a  fine  doe,  with  limbs  like  those 
of  a  deer,  and  a  small,  delicate  pair  of 
antlers.  John  said  that  not  more  than 
one  female  in  ten  wore  these  ornaments. 

We  had  now  secured  all  the  big  game 
we  could  handle,  but  still  tarried  at  the 
wigwam,  charmed  with  the  ever-chang- 
ing  scenes   of  life  in  the   great  white 


wilderness.  The  moose  and  caribou 
heads  and  portions  of  the  meat  were 
hauled  to  the  logging  road,  and  after 
that  we  employed  our  time  learning 
how  to  set  traps  for  gwok-sis,  ne-mok- 
su-wes  and  che-au-kas  (the  mink). 

Several  spring-traps  were  set  for  a 
lucifer  which  came  every  night  close  to 
the  camp.  The  lucifer  declined  to  take 
the  bait,  but  we  had  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  capture  a  black  cat. 

As  we  threw  off  the  blankets  next 
morning,  John  said  he  was  going  over 
to  Salmon  Brook  Lake,  to  bring  in  a 
bear-trap  which  he  had  hidden  there 
two  years  before. 

"Plenty  wood,  you  see.  All  right. 
'Spose  I  not  back  t'night  sartin,  I  git 
back  nex'  day." 

We  agreed  to  this  proposition,  spent 
the  day  over  at  Hurd  Lake  and  caught 
all  the  trout  that  we  could  carry.  When 
night  came  John  had  not  returned.  We 
went  the  round  of  traps  next  day,  reach- 
ing camp  early  in  the  afternoon.  At 
sunset  the  yellow  dog  walked  like  a 
spectre  into  camp,  and  John  himself 
soon  appeared.  His  gait  was  very  un- 
steady, his  hat  was  gone,  his  face  wore 
a  look  of  injured  innocence,  and  over 
his  shoulder,  slung  on  the  end  of  his 
axe,  we  beheld  our  bull-hide  valise  !  It 
was  useless  to  inquire  by  what  specious 
statement  he  had  gulled  the  old  settler. 
Perhaps  the  latter  had  consented  to  be 
gulled  for  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  At 
all  events  John  staggered  up  to  the 
door  of  the  camp,  threw  down  the  bull- 
hide  valise  and  declared  with  emphasis  : 

"  I  am  a  good  Indian.  I  never  drink 
whiskey.  I  never  touched  the  valise.  I 
have  been  in  the  woods  for  twenty  years 
and  never  got  drunk  enough  yet." 

The  valise  was  empty,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  truly  said  of  John.  At  sun- 
rise on  the  morrow  we  parted  from  that 
worthy  with  great  severity  of  aspect, 
and  took  the  trail  for  the  outer  world. 
On  reaching  the  lumber-camp  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  por- 
tage team,  which  conveyed  us  and  all 
our  trophies  to  the  settlement. 

John  continued  all  that  winter  to 
hunt  and  trap  on  Rocky  Brook.  When 
he  emerged  in  the  spring  he  realized 
enough  from  the  sale  of  his  pelts  to  be 
able  to  paint  the  landscape  a  deep  Ver- 
million hue,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was 
induced  to  accept  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  heated  term  in  the  county  jail. 
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VANCOUVER  was  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety.  Pilgrims  were  arriving 
rich  with  the  golden  dust  of  the 
northern  wilds  of  the  Klondike  ; 
and  others,  made  eager  by  the  sight  of 
this,  to  them,  new-born  wealth,  were 
crowding  the  last  steamers  at  Victoria 
that  they  might  reach  the  new  Eldorado 
ere  the  frost. 

I  too  was  a  pilgrim,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obeying  the  impulse  that  actuated  the 
adventurers  to  the  far  North.  I  had 
had  my  imagination  fired,  but  'twas  by 
the  wealth  of  the  natural  charms  and 
the  novelty  of  the  newly  discovered 
Crater  Lake  and  the  Ana  Canon  in  the 
Cascade  Range  of  Oregon,  and  not  by 
material  wealth. 

I  had  always  had  a  desire  to  climb 
to  the  rim  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  and 
look  down  into  the  very  birthplace  of 
continents. 

Craters  of  volcanoes  are  in  the  main 
awesome.  They  often  still  bear  evi- 
dences of  forces  that  are  rather  quies- 
cent than  extinct ;  but  I  had  heard  of  one 
in  Oregon,  the  bosom  of  which  was  filled 
with  a  lake  whose  placidity  testified  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  noisome  evi- 
dence of  subterranean  forces,  and  whose 


natural  beauties  were  of  themselves  a 
justification  for  much  trouble  in  reach- 
ing a  point  of  vantage  from  which  to 
survey  them.  And  so  I  turned  my 
back  on  the  throng  eager  only  for 
material  wealth,  and  steamed  down 
Puget  Sound,  en  route  for  Ashland,  from 
whence  my  real  pilgrimage  was  to  start. 

Ashland  had  for  me  an  advantage  of 
greater  value  than  its  geographical 
proximity  to  the  subject  of  my  quest, 
inasmuch  as  it  reckons  amongst  its 
citizens  my  friend  and  banker  D.  R. 
Mills,  whose  ripened  judgment  and  ex- 
perience made  my  path  smooth  in  many 
ways.  I  was  but  a  novice,  he  was,  my 
expert ;  and  whether  by  his  sound  judg- 
ment or  business  acumen  I  know  not, 
yet  I  am  fain  to  say  I  found  my  ex- 
penses moderate,  for  the  fine  team 
and  experienced  driver.  One  has  per- 
force to  hire  horse-flesh  for  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  mountains,  where  not  only 
oneself  but  provisions  and  camping  para- 
phernalia must  be  hauled. 

It  takes  some  packing  and  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  to  prepare  for  a  long 
trip  of  this  kind,  but  we  soon  got  our 
traps  together,  and  made  quite  an  im- 
posing and  picturesque  sight  as  we  left 
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Ashland  behind  us.  Our  load  in  part 
consisted  of  hay  and  oats  for  the  horses, 
blankets,  quilts,  cooking-  mess,  ham, 
bread,  soap,  towels,  an  axe,  a  shovel  and 
a  fishing  rod,  all  of  which  were  needed. 

My  driver's  given  name  was  Roy, 
an  all-round  man,  a  veteran  mountain 
driver,  and  an  "  artist  "  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  Among  his  many  accom- 
plishments was  his  ability  to  "read  the 
road  "  ;  that  is,  to  tell  from  the  tracks 
what  had  passed  over  it  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  an  accuracy  that  would 
put  Sherlock  Holmes  to  rout.  When  he 
was  "feelin'  well,"  as  he  put  it,  he 
would  sing  out  his  ideas  at  some  road- 
forks  where  more 
new  tracks  were 
added,  and  he 
could,  with  pro- 
fessional pride, 
rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. I  recollect 
one  of  his  predic- 
tions was  about  as 
follows:  "The 
foundation  of  this 
'ere  road  is  laid 
with  a  bunch  of 
heavy  cattle  goin' 
west ;  later,  that 
was  topped  by  a 
flock  of  sheep  com- 
ing t'other  way ; 
then  a  tired  man 
with  pack  -  mules 
went  west  on't, 
and  there  is  a 
spike  team  with  a 
load  of  wool  just 
about  an  hour 
ahead  of  us — see 
if  I  ain't  right  for 

cigars."  In  just  about  the  time  stipu- 
lated he  peered  through  the  timber  and 
shouted  :  "  Thar's  that  thar  spike  team, 
wool  and  all;  you  owe  me  a  Pike's  Peak 
Perfecto." 

Roy  could  drive  round  the  rocks  on 
the  rim  of  a  two-thousand-feet  canon, 
with  a  swing  and  style  (just  to  show  a 
side-light  on  his  art)  that  would  make 
the  tourist  wish  he  was  at  home  again 
in  his  rocking-chair. 

For  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  the  valley 
the  roads  were  good,  but  when  we  be- 
gan to  climb  the  foot-hills  they  became 
rough  and  rocky.  Roy  sat  in  front,  and 
I  occupied  the  second  seat,  and  as  the 
wagon  rose  and  fell  in  abrupt  shocks,  I 
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floated   over  its    shining  leather    seats 
like  a  cork  in  a  rapid  stream. 

Our  first  camp  was  at  Hunt's  Creek, 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  Ashland, 
and  I  soon  had  some  fine  trout  for  sup- 
per from  its  teeming  waters.  I  would 
say  here  that  most  of  the  streams  in 
Oregon  are  filled  with  well-flavored, 
fine,&  firm  trout,  bred  in  the  cold  snow- 
water, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
catching  a  basket  of  them  anywhere. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  stop  at  a  part  of 
the  river  where  there  are  no  small  trees 
to  prevent  the  free  casting  of  the  flies. 
We  left  Hunt's  Creek  next  morning 
before  the  sun  was  up,  through  the 
heavy  timber  over 
what  is  known  as 
the  Dead  Indian's 
Trail.  I  use  the 
word  "  heavy,"  for 
the  timber,  advis- 
edly, for  the  arch 
of  boughs  above 
us  was  so  thick 
that  quite  a  storm 
of  rain  passed 
without  getting 
through  theleaves. 
At  noon  we 
cooked  a  meal,  and 
then  pushed  on  for 
Pelican  Bay,  on 
Klamath  Lake, 
where  we  were 
anxious  to  arrive 
before  sunset. 
The  pelicans,  from 
being  the  feeding- 
ground  of  which 
it  takes  its  name, 
rogue  river.  are    not    by    any 

means  mythical ; 
we  saw  numbers  of  them  fishing  and 
flying  about,  as  well  as  many  bald  eagles 
circling  through  the  air  on  their  way  to 
their  nests  in  the  neighboring  crags. 

A  log  "hotel"  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  fishermen  stands  on  the  lake 
bank,  and  we  put  up  under  the  hospi- 
table roof  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Crary,  its  pro- 
prietor; and  went  out  on  the  lake,  where 
we  caught  five  rainbow  trout  while  the 
light  lasted,  the  largest  scaling  seven 
pounds.  The  white  coachman  fly 
caught  more  fish  than  any  other  color. 

Next  morning  we  were  off  at  five,  and 
as  an  instance  of  the  abundance  of  avail- 
able fishing  I  may  say  that  we  caught 
trout   again  for  dinner   in   Seven  Mile 
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Run.  Then  we  crossed  a  long  morass 
with  water  running-  through  the  wagon- 
bed,  before  we  reached  the  Klamath 
Indian  Agency  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
And  here  again  the  fishing  was  so  good 
in  Wood's  River  that  we  gave  an  hour 
to  it  before  starting  for  Vaughan's 
Ranch. 

"  Old  Vaughan  "  (the  name  he  gave 
himself)  was  a  crank;  he  had  an  immense 
barn,  and  said  that  was  his  "  hotel  "  and 
we  might  sleep  in  it,  but  his  hut  was 
full.  It  was  full  of  dogs,  tame  coons 
and  other  pets.  Vaughan  said  that  he 
was  over  eighty;  had  lived  in  Klamath 
Valley  "nigh  on  to  fifty  years,"  and  was 
"wore  out  fightin' the  Injuns  afore  they 
become  good."  We  slept  in  his  "hotel," 
and  the  old  man  rewarded  our  fortitude 
by  giving  us  some  eggs  and  a  demijohn 
of  milk  for  our  journey,  as  well  as  grind- 
ing our  axe,  for  he  said  we  would  need 
it  for  blazing  and  to  cut  the  fallen  tim- 
ber, as  no  one  had  gone  over  the  trail 
for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  right ; 
we  had  hardly  gone  five  miles  before 
we  had  to  chop  out  some  dead  pines 
that  had  fallen  across  the  trail  during 
the  storms  of  the  previous  winter. 

Shortly  after  leaving  we  caught  our 
first  view  of  the  Ana  River,  which  in  a 
few  miles  develops  into  Ana  Canon.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  explore  this 
caiion  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  penetrate  it  even  for  a  mile.  The 
source  of  the  Ana  is  unknown.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  an  underground  outlet 
from  Crater  Lake.  Driving  along  its 
rim  we  could  see  its  wonders  and  beauty 
far  beneath  us.  It  is  a  close  canon  with 
perpendicular  walls  of  basaltic  rock 
formed  into  columns  exactly  like  those  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  These 
vast  walls  are  so  close  together  and  so 
high  that  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  the 
canon,  nor  does  the  wind  move  the  trees 
in  it.  The  shelter  is,  therefore,  so  com- 
plete that  the  thick  ferns  and  giant 
trees  have  almost  all  their  leaves  and 
branches  as  perfect  as  if  carved  in 
wood.  The  lack  of  direct  sunlight 
causes  the  prevailing  color  to  remain  a 
light  green,  but  the  mosses  that  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  walls  are  of  beauti- 
fully varied  tints  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  trees  and  ferns.  Hun- 
dreds of  vast  rocks — portions  of  the 
walls  fallen  down — have  dammed  the 
Ana  at  many  places,  and  cause  it  to 
bound  and  surge  with  a  roaring,  savage 


noise  as  it  clears  one  obstacle  only  to  be 
met  by  another.  The  spray  and  foam 
from  the  river  keep  all  the  vegetation 
in  perfect  condition.  The  whole  scene 
is  a  combination  of  the  gloomy,  the 
weird  and  the  beautiful.  Roy  drove 
so  close  to  the  rim  that  many  times  I 
prepared  to  jump  for  my  life — on  the 
safe  side,  of  course.  The  winding  road 
led  us  from  and  brought  us  back  to  the 
rim,  repeatedly,  in  the  thirteen  miles  of 
the  canon,  revealing  new  beauties  at 
every  turn.  At  last  we  left  it,  and  as 
we  did  so,  greeted  the  first  snow  with  a 
shout.  The  snow  soon  became  "  steady," 
and  before  long  we  were  driving  on  its 
hardened  surface  rapidly. 

In  a  few  miles  further  the  snow  be- 
came so  deep  that  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  and  shovel  out  a  place  for  the 
horses  to  stand  on.  Then  we  hitched 
them  with  ropes  to  a  tree,  and  Roy  be- 
gan blazing  our  way  to  the  top,  some 
four  miles  distant.  Had  he  not  done  so 
we  should  never  have  found  the  summit 
nor  our  way  back  to  the  horses.  Every 
mile  of  the  four  seemed  as  long  as  Long 
Island.  The  ascent  was  particularly  fa- 
tiguing, for  we  frequently  broke  through 
the  crust  of  hard  snow  and  sank  above 
our  shoulders  into  the  hollows  eaten 
away  by  the  melting  snow  beneath. 

The  last  ledge  was  finally  negotiated, 
and  we  took  a  long  breath  as  we  reached 
the  open  top.  Seated  on  a  log  on  the 
edge  of  the  rim  of  the  crater,  we  had 
one  of  the  world's  great  sights  before 
us,  and  all  our  work  was  forgotten  in  the 
wonders  that  quickly  revealed  them- 
selves. Crater  Mountain  was  perhaps 
the  highest  peak  on  this  continent.  In 
the  remote  ages  its  top  was  blown  off 
in  a  terrific  volcanic  eruption  which 
scattered  the  lava  and  rocks  for  over  a 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction. 

The  cup  or  crater  is  filled  with  water 
and  is  six  miles  in  diameter.  It  has  a 
sub-cone  in  the  center  called  Wizard's 
Island,  projecting  some  eight  hundred 
feet  from  the  water,  and  this  cone  is 
covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber. 
The  walls  of  the  cup  are  perpendicular, 
and  average  about  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  water-line  ;  they  are  of  many 
colors  and  frequently  dotted  with  pines. 

But  the  water,  who  shall  describe  it  ? 
It  exceeds  two  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  highest  body  of 
water  existing  as  well  as  the  deepest 
fresh  water  on  the  continent,  if  not  in 
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the  world.  Its  color  is  the  charm  of 
all  travelers.  In  spots  it  is  deep  sap- 
phire, azure  blue,  blending  into  rich 
turquoise  shades,  iridescent  with  the 
glory  of  its  own  loveliness.  These 
wonders  in  color  come  from  the  purity, 
great  depth,  and  reflections  from  the 
bright  colors  composing  the  bottom. 
The  pebbles  can  be  seen  magnified  on 
the  bottom,  and  shine  when  the  sun 
lights  them  up.  The  lake  is  usually 
perfectly  still  like  a  mirror,  as  the  high 
walls  protect  it  from  the  motion  of  the 
air;  and  the  reflections  of  rocks,  snow, 
trees  and  clouds  are  so  perfect  that  it  is 
hard  to  define  where  the  reality  leaves 
off  and  the  reflections  begin.  It  is  an 
enchanting  sight,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  panorama  surrounding  is  most 
extensive,  as  it  includes  Klamath  Lake, 
Mount  Shasta,  14,000  feet  high,  Mount 
Thielson  with  its  glass-veneered  crown, 
Mount  Hood,  and  quite  near  lies  Mount 
Pitt,  the  most  perfect  cone  on  the. Pa- 
cific Coast.  Crater  Mountain  and  its 
environment  are  covered  with  a  remark 
able  variety  of  timber,  consisting  of 
lodge-pole  pine,  sugar  pine,  Sitka  spruce, 
incense  cedar,  fine  forests  of  silver  fir 
and  Paton  hemlock,  the  most  graceful 
of  evergreens. 

We  left  it  all,  and  following  the  blaze 
down  the  hill,  reached  the  horses,  who 
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neighed  and  reared  with  delight  at  our 
return.  It  was  late,  and  as  we  were  too 
tired  to  drive  below  the  snow-line,  we 
camped  in  the  woods  until  morning. 

Our  return  course  lay  down  the  Rogue 
Canon,  and  as  we  descended  rapidly  it 
soon  became  so  warm  that  we  had  to 
shed  our  overcoats  and  fur  gloves ;  and 
later  in  the  day,  when  the  temperature 
reached  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  we  took 
a  bath  in  the  Rogue  River  and  did  some 
badly  needed  domestic  washing. 

That  night  we  stopped  at  a  saw-mill, 
and  followed  the  Rogue  all  the  next  day 
over  a  good  road,  but  as  the  heat  con- 
tinued to  increase,  we  determined  to 
travel  all  night  by  moonlight.  It  was 
very  pleasant  traveling,  and  we  arrived 
in  Ashland  as  the  sun  was  gilding 
the  snow-topped  peak  of  Mount  Pitt, 
which  we  had  encircled  in  our  trip  of 
some  three  hundred  miles. 

I  took  a  regretful  leave  of  Roy,  prince 
of  reinsmen  and  good  fellows  ;  and  as 
a  parting  souvenir  he  put  a  paper  in  my 
hand,  containing  the  tail  of  a  rattle- 
snake we  killed  in  the  Rogue  Valley. 
I  wished  he  had  a  Klondike  claim  for 
everyone  of  the  thirteen  rattles,  none 
too  many  for  his  merits.  Later  I  made 
another  similar  trip  to  the  Grand 
Cafion  in  Arizona,  and  did  some  mount- 
ain climbing  in  Colorado,  but  "  that's 
another  story." 
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ISS  FORD,  my 
dear;  whatever 
are  you  a- do- 
ing- ?  " 

"Come  out  and 
see,  Breezie." 
The  voice  was 
clear  as  a  lark's  and  like  the  bird's  with 
a  thrilling  undernote  of  delight  in  it. 

Mrs.  Breeze  stepped  from  the  porch 
of  the  little  cottage.  Her  round,  pleas- 
ant face  was  puckered  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  perplexity.  The  sight 
that  met  her  eyes  as  she  came  down  the 
narrow  garden  path  was  not  calculated 
to  allay  either  emotion.  Miss  Nancy 
Ford,  arrayed  in  the  simplest  of  white 
prints,  a  frilled  kerchief 
crossed  over  her  young 
bosom  and  a  large  hat  cover- 
ing her  abundant  brown 
hair,  was  fastening  a  good- 
sized  sheet  of  card-board  to 
the  laburnum  tree.  On  the 
board  was  the  legend  in 
large,  printed  letters  : 

"  LODGINGS  TO  LET." 

Mrs.  Breeze  re-adjusted 
her  spectacles  and  gasped. 

"  You're  never  going  to 
leave,  Miss  Nancy  !  Why ! 
we've  only  just  come  !  " 

"  No,  my  dear  nurse,  we 
are  not  going  to  leave,  we 
are  going  to  let  lodgings. 

"  It's  no  use,  Breezie,  I 
can't  stand  it  any  longer. 
Of  course,  Surrey  is  a  love- 
ly country  and  this  is  a  love- 
ly cottage,  but  I  never  could 
have  believed  I  could  be  so 
bored  with  anything,  and 
you  know  I  never  have  let 
myself  be  bored.  Directly 
you  feel  bored  you  should 
change  the  situation.  1  am 
horribly,  dreadfully  bored 
now;  I  feel  to  be  growing 
old  and  uninteresting,  and 
I  am  going  to  change  the 
situation — so  !  " 

She  flung  one  slender 
hand  dramatically  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sign-board  as 
if  in    answer    to    the'  con- 


flicting questions  in  poor  Mrs.  Breeze's 
eyes. 

"  I  can't  leave  the  cottage,  I  can't  af- 
ford it.  I  was  foolish  to  have  taken  it 
on  a  year's  lease;  the  fact  is,  I  ought 
never  to  bind  myself  to  anything " 

"  You  haven't  done  much  binding- 
yet,  Miss,"  interposed  Mrs.  Breeze,  dryly. 

" Except  to  3^011,"  pursued    Miss 

Ford,  careless  of  the  interruption. 

Mrs.  Breeze's  face  softened.  She 
adored  her  young  mistress,  whose  fan- 
tasies and  whims  she  had  so  long 
endured.  Miss  Ford's  mother  had  died 
at  her  only  child's  birth,  her  husband,  a 
recluse  of  scholarly  habits,  had  never 
married     ao-ain    and     had     handed  his 
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daughter  gladly  over  into  her  nurse's 
care.  The  girl  had  no  near  relations, 
and  when  her  father  died  he  left  her 
— a  bewildering  creature  of  just  twenty- 
one — absolute  mistress  of  herself  and  an 
income  of  ,£300  a  year.  She  retained 
Mrs.  Breeze  as  maid,  duenna,  guardian, 
what  you  will  ;  but  it  was  little  real 
authority  the  excellent  woman  possessed 
over  her  mistress. 

She  had  too  easy  a  nature  to  contend 
with  Nancy's  imperious  will,  and  too 
much  heart  to  be  proof  against  the  lat- 
ter's  loving  wiles. 

For  the  two  years  following  Mr. 
Ford's  death  this  couple  wandered 
about  England  and  the  Continent,  not 
without  adventures  which  filled  Mrs. 
Breeze  with  terror  for  their  conse- 
quences. Miss  Ford  made  easy  victims, 
but,  as  she  was  a  proud  and  heart-whole 
young  person,  and  as  easy  victims  were 
not  of  the  character  to  retain  her  way- 
ward affections,  no  harm  came  of  "her 
frequent  conquests. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  serious 
affair  had  occurred  during  a  tour  of  the 
English  Lakes.  At  one  village,  where 
she  and  Mrs.  Breeze,  for  a  wonder, 
stayed  a  whole  month,  the  Rector's  wife 
had  called.  Nancy  had  taken  a  liking 
to  her,  had  returned  the  call,  and  some- 
thing like  intimacy  was  the  result. 

But  alas  !  Mrs.  Merton  had  a  son,  and 
he  went  the  way  of  most  male  flesh, 
where  Nancy  was  concerned.  He  had 
a  really  charming  mind — had  taken 
honors  at  Oxford — was  handsome  in 
person  and  of  a  lovable  nature.  Nancy 
very  nearly  succumbed  to  the  triple 
fascination,  and  had  at  last  to  take 
refuge  in  flight. 

There  was  no  doubt  she  had  behaved 
badly.  She  looked  back  at  her  flirtation 
— Nancy  called  a  spade  "  a  spade  "  in 
dealing  with  herself  ;  it  was  her  honesty 
that  saved  her — with  annoyance  and 
some  shame.  It  left  her  with  a  taste  of 
dust  and  ashes  in  her  mouth  and  a  dis- 
gust with  life,  as  represented  by  inter- 
course with  young  men,  which  had 
lasted  exactly  two  months. 

She  had  fled  to  Surrey,  as  to  the  other 
ends  of  the  earth,  on  the  strength  of 
an  attractive  advertisement  of  a  small 
cottage  _ to  let  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Godalming,  and  had,  in  an  impulsive  mo- 
ment of  repentance,  taken  the  said  cot- 
tage for  a  year,  and  had,  moreover, 
furnished  it. 


It  was  a  lovely  little  cottage  with  the 
dearest  old-fashioned  garden,  the  quaint- 
est of  gables  and  porches  and  a  roof 
which,  in  itself,  was  a  joy  of  shape  and 
color,  but  a  lively,  mischievous  many- 
sided  young  woman  of  three  and  twenty 
cannot  live  on  the  beauty  of  a  roof. 
There  were  no  neighbors  to  speak  of. 

It  was  altogether  a  perfect  spot  in 
which  to  repent,  at  leisure,  a  too  great 
and  disastrous  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  society.  For  the  first  week  Miss 
Ford  amused  herself  with  putting  her 
house  in  order,  and  she  had  a  really 
artistic  sense  of  effect  and  fitness.  Her 
three  little  sitting-rooms  she  had  made 
attractive,  and  the  three  bedrooms 
smelled  of  lavender  and  rejoiced  in  the 
whitest  of  dimity  hangings. 

Nancy  surveyed  her  domain  with 
pride.  A  box  of  books  came  regularly 
from  Mudie  and  a  small  Broadwood 
was  literally  covered  with  music  ;  and 
yet  Nancy  was  bored.  It  was  but  an 
aggravation  of  her  misery  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  occasional  cyclist  who 
flitted  by  on  her  way  to  more  populous 
and  exciting  centers. 

It  was  the  sight  of  one  of  these  happy 
beings  that  had  set  her  mind  on  the 
present  project.  Some  passing  eye 
might  be  caught  by  the  advertisement, 
and  who  knows  what  might  follow.  One 
might  play  a  sort  of  pocket  edition  of 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  idea  was 
no  sooner  conceived  than  executed. 

She  explained  something  of  the  above 
reasons  to  Mrs.  Breeze. 

"We  can  take  only  one  lodger;  he" 
— it  was  noticeable  her  imagination  had 
not  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  female 
applicant — "  he  can  have  the  square 
bedroom  and  my  little  sitting-room 
next  it.  How  merciful  it  was  that  I 
furnished  it  as  a  library  !  I  shall  not 
go  out  to-day ;  I  shall  arrange  the 
rooms  and  lie  in  wait  for  my  lodger." 

"  Now,  it  is  no  use  protesting  and  ar- 
guing, Breeze,  dear  woman,  for  I  mean 
to  carry  out  my  plan.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  something  good  will 
come  of  it."  Poor  Mrs.  Breeze  !  her 
fears  and  protests  fell,  as  usual,  before 
a  more  determined  will. 

All  that  heavenly  June  day  Nancy 
worked  and  waited  for  her  lodger,  but 
not  a  soul  passed  the  house,  and  she  re- 
tired to  bed  somewhat  dashed  in  spirits. 
But  they  revived  again  with  the  first 
gleam  and  scent  of  the  morning. 
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"  He  will  certainly  turn  up  to-day," 
she  cried,  but  the  long  day  came  and 
drew  toward  evening,  and  never  a  lodger 
appeared. 

Miss  Ford's  patience — never  of  a  ro- 
bust quality — gave  way  at  last.  She 
would  go  out  for  a  long  stroll.  Mrs. 
Breeze  had  injunctions  to  accept  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  lodger  that 
might  present  itself,  and  was  told  that 
she  need  not  expect  her  back  till  she 
saw  her,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  nine 
o'clock  that  she  returned  to  her  cottage, 
her  arms  full  of  half-closed  wild-flow- 
ers. 

She  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  Mrs. 
Breeze,  who  drew  her  into  the  kitchen 
with  a  low  "  Hush  !  " 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  It 
isn't — no,  it  can't  be  " — delightedly — 
"a lodger  ? " 

"  He's  in  the  library,  Miss,  at  this  very 
minute,  and  as  nice  a  looking,  pleasant- 
spoken  gentleman  as  ever  I  saw.  He 
came  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you 
left,  with  no  baggage  but  a  'and-bag  ; 
but  he's  sending  over  for  his  things  to 
Godalming  station." 

"  How  lovely  !  "  Nancy  danced  noise- 
lessly up  and  down  the  kitchen,  a  radi- 
ant, transmogrified  creature.  "  What's 
he  like,  nurse  ?  Where  does  he  come 
from,  and  how  long  does  he  want  the 
rooms  for?" 

"  He's  an  Oxford  gentleman,  and  he 
said  he  wanted  a  quiet  place  to  write 
in.  He  did  not  say  how  long  he  wanted 
to  stay.  He's  got  a  kind  way  with 
him;  quite  a  gentleman,  miss,  and  some 
gray  hair,  or  I  wouldn't  have  let  him  in." 

"Gray  hair!"  ejaculated  Miss  Ford, 
in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  disappointment. 
"  Then  he  must  be  quite  old.  How  aw- 
fully stupid  ! " 

"  He's  not  to  say  '  old,'  exactly,  Miss 
Nancy,  and  we  couldn't  have  done  with 
a  young  gentleman  very  well." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  we  could  ;  at  least,  /  could. 
Why,  we  could  have  been  such  friends, 
and  had  such  fun  together." 

Mrs.  Breeze  had  the  tact  to  suppress 
her  devout  thankfulness  that  the  lodger 
she  had  secured  would  not  fulfill  any  of 
these  dangerous  expectations. 

"  He  won't  trouble  you  at  all,  my 
dear,"  she  contented  herself  with  re- 
marking. 

"  That's  just  the  stupid  part  of  it. 
Did  you  mention  me  ? " 

"Of   course,    miss.      I    said   the  mis- 


tress was  out,  and  I  was  only  the  serv- 
ant ;  and  he  said  he'd  had  his  din- 
ner, and  wouldn't  want  nothing  more 
to-night.  So,  I  just  took  him  up  a  lamp 
and  his  hot  water,  and  left  him." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  must  stay  for  a 
week  ;  I  can  invent  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  him  after  that.  But  I'm  dreadfully 
tired,  and  I  shall  go  to  bed.  Good- 
night, you  dear,  stupid,  old  thing !  " 
and  with  a  discontented  pout,  Miss  Ford 
walked  slowly  up-stairs.  There  was  a 
light  in  her  new  iodger's  room,  and  a 
suspicious  smell  of  tobacco.  Nancy 
sniffed  it  in — with  her  delicate  nostrils 
rather  scornfully  dilated. 

"  Humph  !  He  smokes  decent  tobacco, 
and  he  makes  himself  at  home  it  seems." 

She  turned  into  her  own  room  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  in  half  an 
hour  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  wearied 
youth. 

II. 

Nancy  slept  late  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  proof  of  the  stultifying  effect  of 
gray  hairs  on  a  young  imagination. 
When  she  reached  the  dining-room  she 
found  Breeze  ready  with  breakfast. 

"  I  took  the  gentleman's  up  to  him,  as 
he  asked  for  it  early,  and  he  said  he'd 
like  to  see  you,  Miss  Nancy,  as  soon  as 
convenient.  He  seemed  a  bit  surprised 
with  the  library.  '  Whose  books  is 
those  ? '  he  asks  me.  I  told  him  they  was 
Miss  Ford's,  and  he  says,  with  a  smile, 
'she  has  a  catholic  taste.'  I  told  him, 
quite  indignant-like,  that  you  were  no 
Papist,  but  born  and  bred  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  I 
says,  '  I  hope  you  aren't  one  either,  sir.' 
He  laughed  quite  a  good  bit,  and  said  he 
was  Church  of  England,  too ;  and  then 
he  said  it  was  a  pretty,  quiet  spot,  and 
very  clean  and  comfortable.  He  seems 
a  quiet,  contented  sort  of  man,  and  no 
trouble  except  with  his  papers." 

"  What  about  his  papers  ?  " 

"  Well,  miss,  he's  got  a  big  port- 
manteau full  of  them,  and  books,  too, 
which  isn't  to  be  touched  at  any  price. 
He  says  he'll  dust  the  writing-table 
himself.  It  gave  me  quite  a  homely 
feeling  to  hear  him,  it  was  so  like  the 
dear  master's  ways." 

"  What's  his  name,  nurse  ? " 

"  Mr.  Rupert  Havaker,  he  told  me." 

"  Rupert  Havaker  !  Why,  he's  the 
historian.  Father  thought  much  of  him, 
and   often  wished   he  could  meet  him. 
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I'm  afraid  I  can't  turn  him  out,  if  he 
wants  to  stay.  What  a  bore  !  "  she  mur- 
mured, as  Mrs.  Breeze  left  the  room. 
"  I'm  afraid  he'll  never  want  to  go  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  He's  right,  it  is  a 
pretty  spot." 

Of  course,  he  would  want  to  stay;  this 
learned,  gray-haired,  quiet,  contented 
historian.  How  dull  the  description 
sounded  !  The  glamour  was  gone  from 
Nancy's  plan,  and  she  sighed  regret- 
fully as  she  pushed  away  her  chair  and 
rose  to  interview  her  unwelcome  lodger. 
She  slowly  mounted  the  stairs,  remem- 
bering just  in  time,  that  she  had  no 
longer  the  right  to  enter  her  own  li- 
brary without  knocking. 

"  Come  in  !  " 

The  voice  was  pleasant  and  well-bred 
though  a  trifle  authoritative.  Nancy 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  Mr. 
Havaker  was  sitting  with  his  back  to 
her  at  the  writing-table,  bestrewn  with 
papers  and  books.  He  rose  and  turned  to 
her,  and,  as  he  did  so,  Nancy  experienced 
a  slight  shock.  He  had  certainly  some 
gray  hair,  but  the  face  beneath  it  was 
young;  a  clean-shaven,  clear  cut,  lawyer- 
like face,  and  the  figure  was  tall  and 
alert.  He  looked  at  Nancy  from  behind 
a  large  pair  of  spectacles  with  a  pair  of 
handsome,  keen  gray  eyes. 

"I  wished  to  speak  to  Miss  Ford." 
His  tone  betrayed  a  little  annoyance, 
though  it  was  perfectly  polite. 

"  I  am  Miss  Ford,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

"  You  ! — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  im- 
agined a  somewhat  different  type  of 
landlady." 

There  was  embarrassment  as  well  as 
annoyance  in  Mr.  Havaker's  voice,  and  a 
satirical  curve  of  his  well-cut  mouth, 
that  drove  the  blood  impulsively  to 
Nancy's  cheeks. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  disappointed 
you,"  she  remarked  coldly,  "but  as  all 
the  real  functions  of  a  landlady  can  be 
discharged  by  my  maid,  Mrs.  Breeze,  I 
hopeyouwillfindnothingtocomplainof." 

Mr.  Havaker  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
at  delivery  from  a  situation  that  prom- 
ised to  be  awkward. 

"  I  hope  it  is  quite  convenient  to  you 
to  have  me  here  ? "  he  asked. 

Now  was  Nancy's  chance.  Her  wom- 
an's wit  should  have  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  have  devised  some  means  of 
escape  from  her  unwelcome  lodger.  It 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  fit  of  un- 
wonted shyness  succeeded  her  moment- 


ary outburst  of  temper,  and  she  mur- 
mured meekly,  "  Not  at  all;  I  was  look- 
ing out  for  a  lodger.  I  suppose,"  hesitat- 
ingly, "Mrs.  Breeze  mentioned  terms?' 

"  She  said  you  asked  a  guinea  a  week; 
a  most  moderate  sum  for  such  very 
comfortable  quarters.  With  regard  to 
board,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  ar- 
range for  me  to  pay  you  a  fixed  sum 
per  week." 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  I  ought  to 
ask,  do" you?"  She  looked  appealingly 
at  him.  Now  Nancy,  in  a  helpless  mood, 
was  a  sight  to  stir  the  pulses  of  even 
that  cold-blooded  creature,  an  Oxford 
don.  Besides,  the  current  of  Rupert 
Havaker's  life  had  been  trained  by  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  by  nature.  He 
had  early  lost  his  mother  and  had  never 
had  a  sister,  consequently  he  had  no  in- 
timate knowledge  of  women's  lives  and 
characters,  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
study  had  held  him  aloof.  He  had  ca- 
pacities for  passionate  devotion  as  yet 
unstirred,  and  wholly  unsuspected  by 
himself.  His  habitual  calm  was  broken 
for  the  first  time  by  the  charm  of  a  pair 
of  lovely  hazel  eyes.  In  a  vague  sort 
of  way  he  realized  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  have  it  so  broken,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  defer  the  moment  when  this  bewil- 
dering young  person  would  leave  him 
and  the  spell  would  pass  with  her. 

"  Would  two  pounds  a  week  be 
enough  ? "  he  suggested,  with  mascu- 
line contempt  for  details. 

"  Two  pounds  !  Why,  you  wouldn't 
cost  us  half  that.  A  pound  would  be 
ample,  or  at  the  outside  thirty  shillings  ; 
but  I'll  ask  Breeze.  And  if  there  is 
anything  you  want,  will  you  ask  her 
and  she  will  see  that  you  have  it." 

Nancy  moved  toward  the  door  as  she 
spoke,  and  with  a  graceful  little  nod, 
which  she  flattered  herself  was  replete 
with  dignity,  left  the  room  before  Mr. 
Havaker  had  time  to  invent  an  excuse 
for  detaining  her. 

He  was  thoroughly  puzzled.  Here 
was  a  lady-like  creature,  a  mere  child,  so 
his  superior  thirty-five  37ears  described 
her,  letting  lodgings,  evidently  for  the 
first  time.  Poverty  was,  of  course,  the 
only  possible  reason  for  such  a  step.  The 
evidences  of  comfort  and  refined  taste 
in  the  little  house  only  added  to  his  chiv- 
alrous pity.  Poor  little  girl  !  he  should 
insist  on  paying  a  more  generous  sum 
for  his  lodging  and  board  than  her  ig- 
norance of  practical  matters  demanded. 
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He  sat  down  again  to  his  work,  but 
between  the  pages  and  his  eyes  danced 
a  delightfully  youthful,  appealing  face. 
With  a  half  angry  push  of  the  table  he 
rose  and  waiked  over  to  the  high  book- 
case that  lined  two  sides  of  the  room. 
He  took  down  a  book,  "  Green's  History 
of  the  English  People,"  and  facing  the 
title-page  read  :  "  Nancy  Ford,  from 
her  father,  David  Ermiston  Ford,  on 
her  tenth  birthday." 

David  Ermiston  Ford !  Recluse  as 
he  had  been,  his  name  was  not  unknown 


vating.  He  pursued  his  inquiries  among 
her  book-shelves  with  a  view  to  elucidat- 
ing her  character,  and  found  himself  in 
a  mass  of  heterogeneous  literature,  sad- 
ly lacking  in  order  and  sequence.  He 
took  down  a  volume  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's poems,  and  finding  it  copiously 
scored  (Nancy  loved  marking  her 
books),  sat  down  in  the  window-seat  to 
discover  the  real  Nancy  in  its  pages. 
Nancy  !  What  a  sweet,  little,  homely 
name  it  was  !  He  dimly  remembered 
in  a  garden  in  the  north  country  a  great 
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to  Mr.  Havaker.  Certain  pamphlets 
and  articles  of  his  had  roused  all  the 
true  scholar's  admiration  for  really  mas- 
terly work,  and  he  had  often  regretted 
never  meeting  Mr.  Ford. 

So  this  pretty  girl  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  student.  As  such  she 
would  make  demands  upon  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  of  any  man  of  letters. 
He  must  make  friends  with  her ;  no 
doubt  she  would  have  enough  of  her 
father  in  her  nature  to  be  worth  culti- 


belt  of  pheasant  -  eyed  narcissi ;  his 
grandmother's  woman  having  told  him 
they  were  called  "sweet  Nancies." 
Sweet  Nancy  !  The  book  dropped  from 
his  hand  and  he  fell  a-dreaming  in  the 
pleasant  morning  sunshine,  dreams  so 
intangible  as  to  exclude  any  self -reve- 
lation. 

III. 

A   fortnight    had    flown   quickly   by 
since  the  day  Mr.  Rupert  Havaker  had 
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taken  up  his  quarters  in  Nancy's  cot- 
tage, a  fortnight  which  had  led  to  a 
considerable  increase  of  intimacy  be- 
tween lodger  and  landlady. 

He  had  wandered  into  the  garden  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and  had 
discovered  Nancy  making  afternoon-tea 
for  herself  under  a  shady  tree.  She 
had  cordially  invited  him  to  join  her, 
and  they  had  talked  of  her  father,  with 
an  admiration,  on  Rupert's  part,  which 
had  warmed  Nancy's  heart  toward  him. 
She  had  a  great  love  and  reverence  for 
her  father,  and  thought  him  an  even 
greater  intellectual  power  than  he  had 
been.  The  fact  that  he  had  thought  so 
highly  of  Mr.  Havaker  added  largely  to 
that  gentleman's  merits  in  her  eyes. 
He  talked  delightfully,  too,  and  with  a 
lightness  and  ease  which  surprised  him- 
self quite  as  much  as  Nancy.  They  had 
spent  a  delightful  afternoon,  and  then 
had  parted.  Nancy  had  almost  deter- 
mined to  suggest  his  taking  his  meals 
with  her,  but  something — she  scarcely 
knew  what — restrained  her. 

Afternoon-tea  was  a  different  thing  ; 
a  thing  which  grew  into  a  meal  of  ab- 
surd importance  in  the  eyes  of  both 
before  the  week  ended. 

Half-past  four  was  the  magic  hour 
toward  which  the  whole  day  tended, 
quite  unconsciously  to  Mr.  Havaker.  He 
found  Nancy's  fresh,  intelligent  mind 
really  a  great  delight.  She  was  frankly 
ignorant,  and  her  reading  had  been  of 
a  most  discursive  kind  ;  but  where  is 
the  clever  man  who  does  not  take  de- 
light in  instructing  feminine  ignorance  ? 

Rupert  Havaker  was  not  proof  against 
the  charm  of  Nancy's  liquid  hazel  eyes 
and  eager  questions  and  arguments. 
He  brought  down  books  into  the  garden 
to  support  his  contentions,  and  this  led 
to  daily  readings.  Nancy  had  a  most 
retentive  memory,  and  knew  nearly  all 
of  her  favorite  poems  by  heart.  He 
lured  her  into  repeating  them  while  he 
lay  stretched  on  the  grass,  his  head  on 
his  clasped  hands,  looking  up  into  the 
shadows  of  the  great  tree,  while  the 
sweet,  soft  voice  rose  and  fell  above 
him.  "  I  can't  recite,"  Nancy  had  pro- 
tested ;  "  I  only  say  my  poetry,"  and  it 
was  just  this  simple,  unpretending  "  say- 
ing" which  made  the  charm  of  the 
thing.  It  never  imitated ;  it  appealed  to 
fineness  of  ear  and  sense  of  dignity  ;  it 
was  as  far  removed  from  most  recitation 
as  light  from  darkness. 


The  situation  was,  it  must  be  owned, 
fraught  with  sentimental  possibilities, 
but  of  this  neither  was  as  yet  aware.  If 
Mrs.  Breeze  suspected  them  she  said 
nothing.  Mr.  Havaker  was  a  gentleman 
after  her  own  heart  ;  none  of  your 
beardless  boys  with  unsatisfactory  pros- 
pects and  tiresome  demonstrations  of 
affection.  Such  a  gentleman,  too,  about 
his  meals  !  Particular,  of  course,  as  a 
real  gentleman  should  be,  but  no 
"  worriter."  Mrs.  Breeze  was  content 
to  leave  well  alone. 

Things  had  gone  on  in  this  pleasant 
fashion  for  a  fortnight,  when  the  end 
came  in  this  wise.  The  day  being  show- 
ery, Nancy  and  Mr.  Havaker  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  drawing-room 
for  tea,  when  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  little  maid — Mrs.  Breeze  was  other- 
wise occupied  in  the  kitchen — who  tim- 
idly announced,  "  Mr.  Merton,  please, 
Miss."  Before  Nancy  could  recover 
from  the  shock,  Mr.  Havaker  sprang  up 
and  cordially  welcomed  the  advancing 
young  man  with  outstretched  hand  and 
a  "  Merton,  my  dear  fellow  !  where  on 
earth  do  you  spring  from  ?  Let  me  in- 
troduce you " 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Merton,"  inter- 
rupted Nancy.  Her  face  was  scarlet. 
At  the  sight  of  her,  the  young  man's 
turned  white. 

"  Miss  Ford,"  he  stammered. 

"  You  know  each  other  ?  "  Mr.  Hava- 
ker's  voice  suggested  a  challenge  more 
than  a  mere  question.  A  wave  of 
jealous  suspicion  swept  over  him.  This 
was  no  ordinary  meeting,  or  why  this 
embarrassment. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nancy,  recovering  her- 
self, woman-like,  more  quickly  than 
young  Merton,  "we  met  at  the   Lakes." 

Mr.  Havaker  gave  one  swift  look  at 
the  lad's  blanched  face  and  another  at 
Nancy's  downcast  one. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  inde- 
scribable sarcasm,  "I  understand." 

Nancy  looked  up  in  quick  terror,  and 
met  a  face  almost  as  pale  as  her  rejected 
suitor's,  and  sterner  than  any  man's  had 
ever  looked  at  her  in  her  life. 

"  I  got  your  address  in  Oxford,"  con- 
tinued Fred  Merton,  hurriedly,  "  and  as 
I  was  staying  in  this  neighborhood,  I 
thought  I  would  look  you  up,  Mr.  Hav- 
aker. I  didn't  know  Miss  Ford  was  in 
the  same  house." 

"  I  am  Miss  Ford's  lodger,"  remarked 
the  other  man  gravely. 
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"  Her  lodger  !  "  gasped  Fred.  "Why, 
what  ever " 

"  I  think,"  interposed  Nancy,  rising 
and  speaking  with  a  great  distinctness, 
due  to  the  nearness  of  tears,  "that  I  will 
leave  you  two  together." 

Mr.  Havaker  turned  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  ceremoniously.  The  girl 
looked  at  him  with  swift  appeal.  The 
eyes  that  met  hers  were  cold  and  hard 
as  steel,  and  her  own  drooped  before 
them.  Once  outside  the  door,  and  she 
reproached  herself  for  her  ignominious 
flight.  Fred  Merton  might  look  at  her 
coldly  and  sternly — she  had  behaved 
badly  to  him — but  what  right  had  Mr. 
Havaker,  suddenly,  to  be  so  cruel  and 
changed  ?  Nancy  rushed  up-stairs  into 
her  own  bedroom,  and,  flinging  herself 
onto  her  bed,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
All  the  old  doubts  of  her  conduct 
toward  poor  young  Merton,  all  her  old 
remorse  for  it,  which  had  been  lulled  to 
rest  in  the  last  pleasant  two  weeks,  woke 
up  and  stung  her  to  fresh  self-reproach. 
But  Nancy  was  not  given  to  tears,  and 
a  few  minutes  brought  self-control,  and 
she  sat  up  to  review  the  situation.  She 
saw  it  all  now  !  Of  course,  Fred,  who 
evidently  knew  Mr.  Havaker  well  at 
Oxford,  had  told  him  the  whole  story 
of  his  wrongs  and  her  heartlessness. 
But  if  he  knew,  why  had  he  made  no 
sign  of  his  knowledge  and  scorn  till  this 
moment  ?  Nancy  racked  her  brains 
over  this  problem,  and  the  only  result 
was  a  bad  headache  and  the  sudden  dis- 
covery— even  more  torturing  than  the 
headache — that  she  loved  with  all  her 
untried  heart  and  soul  this  gray-haired, 
quiet  man  who  had  come  but  a  fortnight 
ago  into  her  life. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Nancy's  hon- 
esty that  she  frankly  admitted  this  love 
to  herself,  and  of  her  large,  generous 
nature  that  she  recognized  it  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  as  she  had 
been  ashamed  of  its  counterfeit,  her 
penchant  for  young  Merton.  How  long 
she  lay  and  pondered  over  this  strange, 
new  emotion,  she  never  knew.  She  was 
wakened  from  her  dream  by  Mrs.  Breeze, 
who  came  to  announce  the  evening 
meal. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  what's  the  matter  ? 
You  look  quite  ill.  What  is  it,  my 
dearie  ? " 

"  Just  a  bad  headache,  Breezie  ;  I 
don't  think  I  want  any  dinner." 

"  You  shall  go  straight  to  bed,  Miss 


Nancy  my  dear,  and  I'll  bring  you  up  a 
little  soup,  and  you'll  sleep  it  off.  Mr. 
Merton  has  been  here,"  she  added,  look- 
ing keenly  at  Nancy. 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  saw  him  for  a  min- 
ute. He  came  to  see  Mr.  Havaker.  Has 
he  gone  ? " 

"  He  went  an  hour  ago,  and  Mr.  Hav- 
aker has  gone  up  to  his  room  and  is 
having  his  dinner,  so  you  needn't  to 
worry  about  them,  Miss  Ford.  I'll  first 
get  your  soup  and  things  on  a  tray 
while  you  get  into  bed." 

Nancy  wearily  obeyed,  drank  her 
wine  and  ate  her  soup  with  some  diffi- 
culty, "  to  please  you,  you  old  tyrant  of 
a  woman,"  as  she  said.  Mrs.  Breeze 
drew  down  the  blinds,  and  turned  back 
to  tuck  her  charge  up  as  she  had  done 
in  the  old  nursery  days. 

Something  of  the  old  nursery  feeling 
came  over  Nancy.  She  dragged  the 
old  woman's*  face  down  to  hers,  and 
kissed  her  with  a  child's  impetuous  af- 
fection. 

All  the  next  day  Nancy  wandered 
restlessly  about  the  house  and  garden, 
settling  to  nothing  and  longing  for  tea- 
time  to  come.  About  two  o'clock  a  fine, 
dreary  rain  set  in,  and  Nancy  ordered 
tea  to  be  set  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and  her  heart 
beat  violently  and  her  hands,  busying 
themselves  about  the  tea-things,  shook 
like  an  old  woman's. 

A  knock  at  the  door  announced  Mr. 
Havaker,  who  came  in  with  the  same 
air  of  cold  aloofness  which  had  so  hurt 
poor  Nancy  the  day  before.  "  I  do  not 
want  any  tea,  thank  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
have  only  come  to  tell  you  that  I  must 
go  back  to  Oxford  to-morrow.  I  must 
wish  you  good-bye,  Miss  Ford,  and  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I  can 
only  hope  that  I  may  have  been  some 
amusement  to  you." 

Nancy  had  sat  white  and  silent 
through  this  little  speech,  but  the  sar- 
casm of  the  last  sentence  stung  her  to 
action.  She  had  had  no  training  in  con- 
ventionalities, and  in  a  moment  of  strong 
emotion  they  had  no  weight  with  her. 
"  What  have  I  done,"  she  cried  passion- 
ately, "that  you  should  talk  to  me  so 
differently,  so  cruelly  ?  "  Her  head  was 
thrown  back  in  an  attitude  of  proud 
defiance  as  she  confronted  him. 

Her  passion  woke  Mr.  Havaker's. 
"  Done  ?  "  he  cried  bitterly.  "  Oh  !  noth- 
ing, only  that  for  a  few  weeks'  amuse- 
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ment  you  have  destroyed  the  promise 
of  a  fine  life.  Young  Merton  was  the 
most  promising-  pupil  I  ever  had.  The 
whole  college  was  proud  of  him.  He 
ought  to  have  done  brilliantly  in  his 
finals,  instead  of  which  he  failed  miser- 
ably. He  went  up  during  his  last  vaca- 
tion to  read  at  home,  and  came  back  to 
Oxford  a  changed  man,  dull,  wretched, 
all  his  ambition  dead.  With  great  diffi- 
culty I  got  at  the  cause.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  girl  who  had  led  him  on 
and  then  jilted  him.  That  type  of 
woman  has  always  been  a  horror  to  me. 
I  said  as  much,  but  he  would  not  hear 
a  word  against  her.  What  he  would 
not  resent  for  himself  I  could  for  him. 
I  longed  to  tell  that  girl  what  I  thought 
of  her.  I  little  thought  I  should  so  soon 
have  the  chance  ;  that  it  would  be  you, 
the  daughter  of  such  a  man  as  David 
Ford,  a  girl  I  thought  so  highly  of,  and 
imagined  I  had  grown  to  know  so  well." 
His  voice  shook  a  little. 

Nancy  faced  him  still,  white  and  set 
with  tightly  clasped  hands.  She  hardly 
heard  him.  One  sentence  beat  over 
and  over  again,  against  her  brain  : 
"  That  type  of  woman  has  always  been 
a  horror  to  me." 

"  I  feel,"  he  continued  with  an  effort, 
"  that  our  intercourse  must  come  to  an 
end.  I  wish  it  could  have  done  so,  and 
left  me  my  illusions."  '  He  held  out  his 
hand,  and  Nancy  mechanically  placed 
hers  in  it. 

Nancy  bowed  ;  she  had  no  voice  to 
speak,  scarcely  any  thought.  The  door 
closed  on  the  first  man  she  had  ever 
loved.  She  was  too  stunned  to  realize 
the  full  magnitude  of  her  loss. 

Mr.  Havaker  returned  to  Oxford  in 
anything  but  an  enviable  frame  of  mind. 
His  judgment  of  Nancy  grew  into  sever- 
ity, absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  her 
offense  and  devoid  of  all  the  fair  reason- 
ableness on  which  he  prided  himself  in 
his  conduct  of  life.  He  was  as  yet  quite 
unaware  of  the  strong  bias  of  passion 
and  jealousy  underlying  his  thought  of 
her.  He  never  had  cared  much  for  social 
functions,  and  he  shunned  his  fellow- 
creatures,  especially  women,  more  and 
more  as  the  months  went  by.  His  pupils 
remarked  on  his  change  of  manner  and 
temper,  formerly  so  pleasant  and  equa- 
ble. For  some  time  his  little  colle- 
giate world  puzzled  their  heads  over 
"  Havaker's  queer  ways."  Then  it  grew 
to  be  understood  that  something  must 


have  happened  to  alter  him  so,  and  there 
the  matter  ended.  Fred  Merton  might 
have  possibly  seen  daylight  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  he  had  left  Oxford  and  was 
trying  his  prentice  hand  at  journalism 
in  London,  and  from  time  to  time  rumors 
of  his  success  reached  his  old  friend  and 
coach.  Of  Nancy  herself  he  heard  noth- 
ing ;  he  had  no  sort  of  link  with  her, 
and  he  was  too  proud  and  too  much  dis- 
gusted with  her,  so  he  said,  to  attempt 
any  direct  communication  with  her. 

One  day  he  got  a  letter  from  young 
Merton,  a  bright,  clever  account  of  him- 
self and  his  affairs.  The  letter  closed  as 
follows  :  "  I  have  often  meant  to  write 
to  you  about  my  meeting  with  Miss  Ford 
that  day  at  the  cottage.  I  fancy  she 
took  the  matter  of  my  unfortunate  at- 
tachment to  her  even  more  to  heart  than 
I  did.  With  my  wider  experience  and 
broader  views  of  life  " — a  smile  hovered 
over  Mr.  Havaker's  lips  as  he  read  this 
— "  I  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  I  hope  a  less  selfish  one.  I  shall 
always  be  proud  of  having  known  and 
cared  for  Miss  Ford,  who  is  an  excep- 
tionally charming  and  lovable  girl,  but 
I  have  got  over  the  pain  of  it  and  under- 
stand that  her  bright,  lively  nature  led 
her  farther  than  she  meant  in  kindness 
to  me.  In  short,  my  dear  Havaker,  I 
am  a  heart-whole  man  again."  Mr. 
Havaker  laid  down  the  letter  with  a 
sudden  sensation  which  he  recognized 
as  one  of  intense,  unspeakable  relief. 

In  view  of  Fred's  cheerful,  optimistic 
summing-up  of  the  case,  his  own  indig- 
nation looked  to  him  not  only  ridiculous 
but  a  piece  of  sheer  cruelty  to  Nancy. 
A  vision  of  the  appeal  in  her  eyes  as 
she  left  him  and  Merton,  came  back  to 
his  mind.  He  saw  her  standing  before 
him  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  white  and 
stricken,  and  cried  shame  on  himself  that 
the  sight  had  had  no  power  to  move 
him  to  tenderness.  Why  had  he  been 
so  relentless  ?  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  began  to  think.  There  was 
but  one  answer  to  his  question.  He 
loved  her,  this  sweet,  faulty  Nancy. 
Loved  her!  The  revelation  was  as  com- 
plete as  sudden.  He  leapt  to  his  feet 
and  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  his 
study,  his  face  aglow  with  light  and 
passion.  Loved  her  !  blessed,  glorious 
thought !  But  he  must  go  to  her,  see 
her  !  What  if  she  had  gone  ?  What  if 
she  should  never  forgive  his  pharisaical 
cruelty  ?    He  had  no  milder  word  for  his 
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conduct,  no  excuses  for  himself;  all  his 
excuses  were  for  her,  his  little,  moth- 
erless, defenseless  girl.  Perhaps  she 
might  have  suffered  from  his  hardness. 
She  might  be  suffering  still.  The  thought 
was  mingled  delight  and  anguish. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  her 
without  delay.  He  made  no  excuse  to 
himself  for  going,  other  than  the  desire 
to  tell  her  how  he  loved  her,  and  beg 
her  forgiveness. 

He  set  off  for  Godalming  the  very- 
next  day,  and  ascertained  at  the  village 
post-office  that  Nancy  was  still  at  the 
cottage.  It  was  a  bleak,  January  day, 
and  the  evening  was  closing  in.  Nan- 
cy's garden  lay  under  a  shroud  of 
snow,  and  through  the  drawn  curtains 
of  the  sitting-room  shone  the  faint  glow 
of  a  fire.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  as 
he  waited  in  the  biting  cold  the  first 
breath  of  dry  commonsense  chilled  his 
eagerness.  He  had  taken  it  for  granted 
she  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  that  she 
loved  him ;  and  what  right  had  he  to 
assume  anything  of  the  sort  ?  He  had 
behaved  unkindly  to  her,  and  of  course 
she  would  resent  it.  In  any  case,  what 
was  there  in  his  nature  and  person  to 
attract  a  young  girl's  fancy  ?  He  was  a 
conceited  coxcomb,  a  gray-haired  do- 
tard, nothing  less  !  Before  the  door 
opened  he  sounded  the  heights  and 
depths  of  a  lover's  uncertainties.  Mrs. 
Breeze's  astonishment,  followed  by  a 
certain  chilling  tone  of  greeting,  did 
not  help  to  raise  his  spirits.  The  fact 
is,  she  associated  him  with  her  dear  Miss 
Nancy's  unusual  depression  and  evi- 
dent unhappiness,  and  owed  him  a 
grudge  accordingly.  She  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  and  Havaker  walked 


in,  without  waiting  to  be  announced. 
Nancy  was  bending  over  the  fire.  She 
looked  pathetically  slight  and  girlish  in 
her  clinging  dress.  She  turned  quickly 
as  he  came  in,  and  a  great  wave  of  color 
swept  over  her  pale  face.  She  made  a 
little  involuntary  start  of  gladness  and 
then  drew  back  coldly.  He  should  not 
have  to  question  her  woman's  pride  and 
dignity  again. 

"  Miss  Ford,"  he  began,  hesitating 
and  flushing. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Havaker." 
Nancy  had  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion. One  glance  at  his  eyes  had  taught 
her  all  his  errand,  and  with  the  happy 
tumult  in  her  breast  came  the  sense  of 
her  woman's  power  and  a  very  feminine 
desire  to  tantalize  him  and  to  retreat 
before  his  advance. 

"  I  have  come  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
the  way  I  behaved  to  you.  I  was  a 
brute,  and  I  cannot  hope  }tou  will  for- 
give me.  I  know  now  that  it  was  my 
love  for  you  that  made  me  so  hard,  and 
jealousy  made  me  unjust  and  bitter.  I 
have  no  other  excuse  to  offer  for  what  I 
did  but  that  I  love  you — love  you."  The 
quiet  of  his  voice  broke  into  passion. 

Nancy  made  no  answer,  but  stood 
slim  and  straight  before  him  with  her 
eyes  on  the  ground.  She  did  not  dare 
to  lift  them  lest  he  should  see  the  joy 
in  them. 

"  I  know  you  can  never  love  me,"  he 
went  on,  despairingly,  "but  won't  you 
try  to  forgive  me." 

"Forgive  you!"  she  whispered.  "I 
have  nothing  to  forgive,  now." 

A  sudden  hope  knocked  at  his  heart. 
She  lifted  her  sweet  face,  and  with  a 
glad  cry  sank  into  his  arms. 


BY  MILDRED   McNEAL. 

NTO  the  valley,  as  an  emerald  cup, 

High  set  between  the  prairies  and  the  sea, 
All  sparkling  with  life's  rich  ecstasy, 
The  sunlight's  wine  comes  spilling,  drop  by  drop 
It  frames  in  gold  the  far  brimmed  mountain-top, 
Then  tips  with  radiance  each  lofty  tree, 
Steals  into  nooks  that  none  but  fairies  see 
And  wakes  upon  the  slopes  each  sleeping  cot. 
O'er  polished  stones,  whose  greenly  frescoed  shades 
Sing  from  their  solitudes  a  soft  reply, 
The  ribboned  streams  in  silver  matins  fall, 
While  clear  bird-orisons  in  mountain  glades, 
Rich,  tremulous  and  full,  amid  the  sky, 
Seem  the  divinest  melody  of  all. 
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N  reviewing  golf 
during  the  season 
now  drawing  to  a 
close,  what  there 
is  to  say  falls  under 
half  a  dozen  heads. 
And  first  briefly, what 
of  the  links  them- 
selves ?  One  first- 
class  course,  namely, 
that  at  Chicago,  over 
which  the  champion- 
this  year  were  played, 
has  been  added  to  the  list.  A  new 
eighteen  -  hole  course  has  been  laid 
out  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  eighteen- 
hole  courses  at  Ardsley,  Shinnecock 
Hills  and  Morristown  have  been  im- 
proved. Of  the  nine-hole  links,  that  at 
Meadowbrook  still  ranks  easily  first  ; 
and  other  nine-hole  courses,  more  or  less 
good,  have  been  laid  out  by  the  score, 
all  over  the  country.  The  golf  bag  has 
joined  the  bicycle  and  the  Saratoga 
trunk  as  a  traveler,  and  lends  what  aid 
it  can  to  the  confusion  at  railway  sta- 
tions and  to  the  despair  of  the  baggage- 
smashers.  One  may  play  golf  now  al- 
most anywhere — in  the  mountains,  at 
the  seashore,  and  even  in  the  isolated 
cow-pastures  off  the  highways  of  the 
popular  summer  and  autumn  resorts. 
Of   the  general   playing   qualities  of 


most  of  the  courses  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said  in  praise.  And  for  two  reasons  : 
First,  because  so  many  of  us  are  begin- 
ners, and  we  are,  therefore,  satisfied 
with  a  poor  course,  because  we  have 
had  no  experience  of  a  good  course  ; 
and,  second,  because  we  do  not — any 
great  number  of 
u  s — t  a  k  e  sport 
seriously.  Men 
born  since  the 
war  even  can  re- 
call  the  days 
when  a  man  grad- 
uated directly 
from  college  into 
sombre  -hued 
clothes  and  busi- 
ness— not  to  add 
dyspepsia  —  and 
when  it  was  a 
mark  of  frivolity, 
and  a  reason  for 
grave  disapprov- 
al, when  men, 
supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the 
serious  affairs  of 
life,  gave  any  evi- 
dence of  a  linger-      ,___ 
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us  now.  In  our  day,  some  form  of  more  or  less 
violent  exercise  is  made  a  necessity  by  our 
changed  mode  of  life. 

But  all  this  is  comparatively  new.  It  does  not 
even  date  back  to  our  grandfathers,  in  most 
cases,  unless  we  happen  to  be  Southerners. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  do  not  plan  for  our  sport, 
systematize  it,  lay  down  rules  for  it,  and  abide  by 
them  after  they  are  made.  That  sport,  in  some 
form,  is  a  stern  necessity  for  those  who  do  not 
work  with  their  hands,  is  only  now-a-days  ac- 
cepted as  a  proposition  needing  no  defense.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  there  is  so 
little  decent  base-ball,  so  little  sportsmanlike 
racing,  so  few  first-class  golf-links  ;  rather  is  it 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  so  many  men  in 
serious  vocations  take  an  interest 
in  what  another  generation  deemed 
a  mere  frivolous  waste  of  time. 

Outing  is   a    magazine   founded 
by  a  first-rate  sportsman,  and  rep- 
resenting not  only  the  mere 
passing  and  haphazard  phases 
of  boys'  games,  but  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  whole  subject, 
believing  it  to  be  true,  in  our 
day  at  any  rate,  that  the  best 
men    are    none   too   good   to 
lend  their  aid,  advice  and  sug- 
gestion, in  bringing  about  a 
more  beneficial  interest  in   sport, 
and  a  better  understanding  as  to  its 
conduct  and  laws,  in  all  its  various 
departments.     We  shall  not  have 
better  golf-links,  just  as  we  shall 


Those  days  have  gone  by 
in  the  East,  but  not  by  any 
means  in  the  West  and  South, 
where,  even  now,  a  man  over 
fifty  in  Knickerbockers,  tak- 
ing exercise,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  freak  and  as  a  reprehen- 
sible example  for  younger 
men.  The  sturdy  Puritan- 
ism which  gave  backbone  to 
an  untried  ex- 
periment in 
liberty,     also,  i 

unfortunately, 
frowned  upon 
art  for  art's 
sake,  whether 
in  literature,  in 
art,  or  in  exer- 
cise. We  have 
not  wholly  re- 
covered from 
this  philosophy,  which  maintained,  among  other  things, 
that  exercise,  merely  as  exercise,  was  a  waste  of  time. 
The  man  for  whom  the  pie  and  the  doughnut  and  the 
bean  were  too  tough,  might  die,  or  he  might  bequeath 
bad  complexions,  poor  nerves,  and  ill-nourished  bodies 
to  his  descendants ;  but  he  was  not  expected  to  go 
gallivanting  about  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  after  foxes, 
or  after  leather  or  gutta-percha  balls,  in  the  wholesome 
endeavor  to  make  blood,  bone  and  sinews  out  of  the  pie, 
the  bean  and  the  doughnut !  These  men  of  an  older 
generation  lived  in  a  much  less  complicated  civilization 
than  ours.  They  had  plenty  of  exercise  in  walking, 
riding-,  traveling  in  stage-coaches  over  bad  roads,  and 
in  doing  manifold  kinds  of  labor  that  we  have  done  for 
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not  have  less  rowdy  base-ball,  cleaner 
foot-ball,  straighter  riding,  and  more 
fair  play  all  around,  until  we  realize 
that  sport  requires  the  same  ability, 
and  the  same  manly  qualities  for  its 
proper  progress  as  are  demanded  for 
the  management  of  other  affairs. 

It   is  not  an  easy  matter  to  lay  out  a 
golf-course,  nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  it   in  good    order   once  it   is   laid 
out.     It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
a  good  supply  of  caddies  on  hand  and 
under    discipline.     It    is    not    an    easy 
matter  to  plan  a  competition,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  it  goes  off  smoothly.     It  is  not 
an    easy   matter    to   decide 
who   shall,    and    who    shall 
not,  play  on  the  club  golf- 
team.      It   is  not   an  easy 
matter   to    collect  and    dis- 
burse the  money  to  the  best 
advantage.     But  it  is  quite 
impossible    to     do    any    of 
these  things  well,  unless  the 
men,    who   have  them    in 
charge,  realize  that  they  are 
not    merely    preparing    to 
have  a  little   neighborly 
game  of  puss-in-the-corner, 
or   tiddledywinks,  but  that 
they   are    dealing    with    an 
ever-increasing   number  of 
grown  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  order,  justice,  and 
economy    in    their    other 
affairs,  and    who  more  and 
more  demand  that  the  same 
standard   shall   be   reached 
in  their  sport.   We  have  had 
golf  enough   here  to  know 
some   of  the  essentials    for 
even    a    fair   links.      First, 
the    hazards    and    bunkers 
should  be  so  placed  that  a 
good   player   can  negotiate 
them,  but  so  that  a  poor  player  will  not 
be  at  a  disadvantage  ;   and  they  should 
be  of  such  a  character,  at  least  in  some 
cases,    that    the   player    is    obliged    to 
play  a  lofting  shot  to  pass  them.    Bunk- 
ers,   over  which    or   through    which    a 
sharply  hit  ball  will  run,  are  simply  an 
aid  to  poor  play.     Second — and  this  is 
absolutely  essential — a  well-played  ball 
landing  in  the  course  should  always  af- 
ford the  player  a  good  lie.    Third,  trees, 
telegraph-wires,     and     telegraph-poles, 
standing  in  the  line  of  the  course,  where 
they  cannot  be  removed,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  local  rules.  That  a  man 


should  lose  a  hole  through  hitting  a 
telegraph-wire  directly  in  the  line  for 
the  hole,  is  so  grotesque  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  intentions  of  the  game 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  the 
point  with  men  who  know  anything  of 
the  game  at  all.  These  seem  to  be  ele- 
mentary rules,  and  of  the  first  necessity 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  game,  and 
yet  the  writer  can  name  course  after 
course,  where  these  conditions  are  al- 
lowed to  remain,  even  though  they  can 
be  obviated,  if  not  by  repairs  on  the 
course,  at  all  events  by  adding  local 
rules.  An  artificial  bunker,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  tee,  is  as 
absurd  an  arrangement,  as  though,  at 
base-ball,  the  pitcher  should  be  placed  in 
centre-field,  and  the  catcher  behind  the 
grand  stand. 

On  many  links  the  wages  paid  are 
very  large,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  amply  sufficient, 
if  properly  directed,  to 
remedy  at  least  these  more 
elementary  bad  conditions. 
That  it  is  not  done  is  no 
longer  due  to  ignorance, 
but  merely  to  carelessness 
and  indifference.  At  Mor- 
ristown,  Ardsley,  Chicago, 
St.  Andrew's,  Meadow- 
brook,  Shinnecock  Hills, 
the  Morris  County  links, 
Knollwood  and  elsewhere, 
such  elementary  matters 
have  been  attended  to,  but, 
on  the  great  majority  of 
our  golf-links,  even  these 
primitive  conditions  are 
lacking.  So  far  as  possible, 
to  put  it  succinctly,  luck 
should  be  eliminated.  The 
a.  h.  fenn.  man    who   makes  the  good 

shot  should  have  the  good 
lie  ;  the  man  who  lofts  over  the  bunker 
with  care  should  not  be  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  his  opponent's  missed 
shot  goes  running  over  the  poorly- 
made  bunker  as  though  it  were  not 
there ;  the  man  who  plays  his  cleek 
shot  fair  for  the  green  should  not  see 
his  ball  dropped  into  a  chasm  by  a  tele- 
graph-wire. When  these  character- 
istics exist  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  any  golf  course,  its  officers  must  not 
be  surprised  if  men,  who  have  had  ex- 
perience on  real  golf-links,  assert  that 
such  a  course  is  bad.  It  is  bad,  and  the 
only  way  to  improve  our  links,  and  thus 
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improve  our  play,  is  to  keep  on  saying 
that  they  are  bad  until  they  are  reme- 
died. To  play  continually  over  a  bad 
course  unfits  a  man  to  play  over  a  good 
one,  leaves  beginners  especially  more 
and  more  a  prey  to  the  idea  that  golf  is 
a  game  which  requires  a  rabbit's-foot,  or 
a  horse-shoe,  or  some  other  supersti- 
tious symbol  of  luck,  to  enable  one  to 
win  at  it. 

Golf  is  a  game,  too,  which,  more  than 
most  others,  makes  heavy  demands  upon 
the  courtesy,  and  self-control,  of  its  par- 
ticipants. It  is  true,  that  the  -party  of 
two,  or  four,  ahead  of  you,  are  almost, 
without  exception,  duffers  ;  who  keep 
you  waiting,  and  who,  disregarding  all 
rules  of  politeness,  detain  you  an  un- 
conscionable time  on  every  tee.  It  is 
nevertheless  true,  however,  that  this 
same  party  of  two,  or  four,  as  the  case 
may  be,  probably  have  no  idea  of  their 
real  inferiority,  and  an  exalted  idea  of 
their  right  to  play  the  same  game. at  such 
a  pace  as  suits  them.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  have  observed  that  this  is  a  fail- 
ing common  to  people  who  block  the 
way  for  us  in  other  affairs  of  this  life, 
and  that  their  inability  to  understand 
that  they  are  in  the  way  of  people,  who 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  ahead,  is  one 
of  their  marked  defects. 

But,  if  you  propose  to  play  golf,  that 
is  one  of  the  embarrassinents  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  only  difference  is,  that, 
in  the  game  of  golf,  this  blocking  of 
one's  plans  is  a  little  more  apparent, 
and,  therefore,  to  that  extent,  more  irri- 
tating than  in  the  larger  game  of  life. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  you  must  not  drive 
into  them  ;  neither  should  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  a  confab  on  the  green, 
after  holing  out,  or  feel  aggrieved  when 
they  do,  if  the  slogan  of  the  golfer : 
*'  Fore  !  "  is  shouted  at  them  somewhat 
impatiently.  This  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
courtesy  often  neglected. 

Far  worse  than  this,  however,  is  the 
too  frequent  practice  of  careless  scor- 
ing. In  every  competition  of  even 
slight  importance,  in  which  even  a  dozen 
men  are  engaged,  each  player  should 
have  a  card,  on  which  he  marks  down 
the  strokes  of  the  man  playing  against 
him  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  this 
card  should  be  duly  signed  and  handed 
in  to  the  proper  officer.  This  plain  rule, 
the  non-observance  of  which  is  penal- 
ized throughout  the  golfing  world  by 
disqualification,  is  broken  time  and  time 


again.  It  ought  never  to  be  broken 
under  any  circumstances,  and,  when  it 
is  broken,  disqualification  should  be 
visited  upon  the  offender  without  preju- 
dice and  also  without  exceptions.  In 
these  matters,  as  also  in  the  matter  of 
the  improvement  of  the  links  them- 
selves, we  have  not  gone  ahead,  in  the 
last  year,  as  we  should  have  done.  In 
more  than  one  of  the  large  competitions 
during  the  last  year,  the  competitors 
have  been  seen  to  write  up  their  score- 
cards  for  a  hole  or  two  back,  when  it 
suited  them  to  do  so.  The  enforcement 
of  this  rule  should  be  insisted  upon,  not 
because  there  are  any  suspects  among 
us,  not  to  guard  against  willful  dishon- 
esty— it  is  not  conceivable  that  any 
golfer  would  commit  so  grave  an  of- 
fense— but  to  guard  against  involuntary 
mistakes,  which  are  wofully  easy  to 
make,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  player 
is  compelled  to  divide  his  attention 
between  his  own  play,  his  own  score, 
and  the  play  and  the  score  of  his  part- 
ner. Every  player  ought  to  remember 
that  he  is  scoring,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  all  the  other  men  engaged  in  that 
particular  competition.  This  is  a  grave 
fault,  and  it  ought  to  be  blotted  out 
now,  so  that  criticism  next  year  on  this 
point  should  be  impossible. 

On  every  golf-course  the  rules  of  the 
game  ought  to  be  displayed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  club-house,  and, 
with  them,  the  local  rules.  There  should 
be  displayed,  also,  and  just  as  conspicu- 
ously, the  names  of  the  club- members 
and  their  handicaps,  and  also  the  Bogie 
score  for  the  course.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  competition,  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition should  be  posted,  and  the  rules 
regulating  it  displayed,  and  with  a 
warning,  signed  by  the  secretary,  or 
by  the  chairman  of  the  green-commit- 
tee, that  they  will  be  enforced. 

These  minor  matters  may  seem  to 
some  of  our  more  experienced  players 
to  be  out  of  place  in  a  review  of  the 
year's  sport,  but  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
port progress  while  such  glaring  de- 
fects are  permitted  to  go  unattended  to. 
It  is  all  in  line  with  what  was  said  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  until 
we  take  our  sport  more  seriously,  and 
until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
men,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
irritation  and  small  bickerings,  instead 
of  an  invigorating  and  sensible  pas- 
time. 
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When  we  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the 
actual  play,  and  of  the  players  during 
the  last  year,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
we  have  made  great  strides  in  advance. 
There  is  a  small  army  of  men  now  who 
have  graduated  from  the  duffer  ranks. 
Last  year  the  number  of  men  in  this 
country,  who  could  be  counted  upon  to 
do  eighteen  holes,  over  a  course  of  fair 
length,  in  ninety-five  or  under,  was  very 
small.  This  year,  however,  has  seen  a 
great  change,  and  the  player  who  can- 
not get  under  the  ninety-mark  has  little 
chance  to  win,  either  at  his  own  club 
tournaments,  or  in  the  open  competitions 
away  from  home. 

Probably  the  best  American-trained 
player  we  have  is  the  young  caddie, 
Shippen,  now  a  professional,  who 
learned  his  game  at  Shinnecock  Hills. 
In  a  match  against  Wilson,  another 
professional,  whom  he  beat  by  two  up 
and  one  to  play,  in  a  thirty-six-hole 
match,  he  did  the  second  round  in  : 
Out,  5,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  3,  6  ;  in,  5,  5,  3,  3, 
5,  5,  4,  4,  5 — 78.  When  Shippen  has 
had  more  experience  in  playing  hard 
matches,  against  men  of  his  own  calibre, 
there  will  be  few,  if  any,  of  our  amateurs 
or  professionals,  who  can  be  ranked  as 
his  superiors. 

Although  this  is  but  a  resume  of  golf 
in  this  country,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
omit  to  mention  here  the  event  of 
events  in  the  golfing  world  for  the  year, 
namely,  Auchterlouie's  phenomenal 
round  over  the  St.  Andrew's  (Scotland) 
course  :  Out,  4,  5,  4,  4,  3,  5,  4,  3,  4  ;  in, 
4,  2,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  4—7i,  which  stands 
to-day  as  the  greatest  round  of  golf  ever 
played,  even  though  played  over  the 
left-hand  course  at  St.  Andrew's.  The 
amateur  champion  this  year  is  Mr. 
Whigham,  now  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Chicago,  but  a  Scotch-bred 
player.  His  win,  as  that  of  last  year, 
was  a  comparatively  easy  one,  and  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any 
one  in  admitting  that  he  is,  easily  and 
deservedly,  first  among  our  amateurs. 
He  won  the  championship  last  year 
over  a  strange  course,  in  a  competition 
where  all  our  best  Eastern  men  played, 
and  he  won  it  again  this  year  over  his 
own  course  at  Chicago,  with  practically 
as  good  a  field  of  players  against  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  done  his  own  course 
in  record  figures,  and  at  match-play  he 
is  practically  invincible. 

The  open  championship  was  won  by 


Joseph  Lloyd,  the  instructor'  of  the 
Essex  County  Club,  at  Manchester, 
Mass.  The  driving  competition  was 
won  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Harriman,  of  the 
Knollwood  Country  Club.  The  women's 
championship,  played  over  the  links  of 
the  Essex  County  Club,  in  August,  was 
won,  as  last  year,  by  Miss  Beatrix  Hoyt, 
who  beat  her  opponent  in  the  finals,  Miss 
Sargent,  by  five  up  and  four  to  play. 
Miss  Hoyt,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
tournament,  lowered  the  record  for 
women  players  by  doing  a  round  in 
ninety-seven. 

When  it  was  suggested  that  the  cham- 
pionship-meeting should  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago this  year,  the  following  statement 
was  sent  out  by  the  officers  of  the  club : 
"  Throughout  the  Chicago  golf  -  club 
course  there  are  no  stones,  no  fences, 
no  trees,  no  precipitous  climbing,  no 
terraced  greens,  no  crossing,  while  the 
varying  lengths  from  the  tee  to  hole  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  championship 
links  abroad,  notably  that  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Scotland.  Bunkers,  mounds, 
cops,  four  bits  of  low  morass  ground, 
and  two  water  hazards  are  so  distributed 
throughout  the  course,  as  to  make  nearly 
every  hole  a  new  problem,  and  require 
a  golfer  to  be  equally  expert  with  every 
club  in  his  bag."  This  statement  ought 
to  be  kept  in  mind  by  every  green  com- 
mittee in  the  country,  and  so  far  as 
possible  these  features  of  the  ideal 
golf-course  should  be  imitated  every- 
where. 

The  runner-up  in  last  year's  cham- 
pionship was  Mr.  J.  G.  Thorpe  ;  this 
year  the  runner-up  was  Mr.  Betts,  still 
an  undergraduate  at  Yale  College.  Mr. 
Betts  plays  in  orthodox  style,  and  has 
evidently  learned  his  game  from  some 
old-world  player.  When  he  has  played 
a  few  years  longer,  he  promises  to 
make  a  very  fair  bid  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican amateur  championship  in  the 
hands  of  an  American  ;  as  yet  no  Amer- 
ican born  and  bred  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship, nor  has  one  appeared  as  yet, 
who  is  at  all  likely  to  challenge  the  su- 
premacy of  Whigham.  During  the  last 
year,  however,  the  number  of  really 
good  players  has  been  increased,  and 
the  number  of  men  of  the  second  class 
and  the  third  class  has  grown  enor- 
mously. Of  the  men  who  have  done 
eighty  or  better  over  a  first-class  course, 
there  are  Tyng,  Fenn,  John  Reid,  Jr.; 
Whigham,    Macdonald,     Stewart,    and 
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Travis.  Of  the  men  who  have  won 
their  way  into,  or  maintained  their  place 
amongst,  the  first  dozen  players,  per- 
haps a  fair  list  would  be  :  Whigham, 
Betts,  Macdonald,  Tyng,  Fenn,  Stew- 
art, Douglas,  Menzies,  Travis,  Reid, 
Graham,  and  Robbins.  But  close  upon 
their  heels  come  men  like  Bowers, 
Coats,  Harriman,Tweedie,Keene,  Rush- 
more,  Davis,  Wright,  Huntington,  Ren- 
nard,  Sands,  Emmett,  Reynal,  Ruther- 
ford, Larocque,  Ward,  and  a  score  more 
of  men,  who  would  be  as  likely  to  win 
as  to  lose  a  match  against  any  one  o£ 
them,  except  perhaps  Whigham, 'Mac- 
donald, Tyng,  Fenn,  Stewart  and  Doug- 
las, who,  by  their  performances  up  to 
this  time,  have  shown  that  they  deserve 
rank  as  the  best  team  of  six  men  we  can 
produce.  Though,  even  here,  so  closely 
are  these  men  matched,  it  would  be 
easy  to  pick  six  other  men,  say  Menzies, 
Graham,  Betts,  Travis,  Sands,  and  Coats 
who  might  beat  them.  In  a  word,  after 
eliminating  Whigham,  Tyng,  Fenn,  Mac- 
donald, Douglas,  and  Stewart  in  any 
competition  by  medal  play,  there  are, 
probably,  twenty  men  whom  it  would 
be  impossible  to  place  in  the  order  in 
which  their  scores  would  land  them. 

On  links  all  about  us  we  see  and  hear 
of  men  playing  a  consistently  good 
game,  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  phe- 
nomenal game,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
John  Reid,  Jr.,  at  St.  Andrew's  ;  Mr. 
Talbot,  at  Tuxedo ;  Mr.  Harriman,  at 
Knoll  wood;  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw,  in  Boston; 
Mr.  Rutherford,  at  Meadowbrook,  and 
Mr.  Coats,  at  Providence,  and  so  on.  No 
doubt,  if  we  knew  the  play  on  other 
links  all  over  the  country  as  well  as  we 
know  of  wThat  goes  on  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  we  could  add  very  largely  to 
these  lists  of  names.  One  thing,  at  least, 
admits  of  no  gainsaying,  that  where  we 
had  perhaps  six  men  around  the  eighty- 
five  mark  last  year,  we  have  a  dozen  to 
fifteen  now  ;  and  where  we  had  a  dozen 
men  last  year,  who  got  below  the  ninety- 
mark  sometimes,  we  now  have  probably 
from  thirty  to  fifty. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  encouraging 
feature  of  the  game,  to  the  writer,  is  the 
enormous  army  of  duffers  who  have 
joined  the  ranks,  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  The  men  who  occasionally 
beat  a  good  man,  who  do  not  lose  their 
night's  sleep  if  they  make  a  score  of  a 
hundred,  who  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
the    youngsters   who    beat    them,    and 


who  are  duly  elated  if  they  squeeze  in 
under  ninety-one  or  two,  by  means 
of  happily-directed  puts  and  heaven- 
directed  iron-shots,  on  one  of  those 
golden  days  when  a  club-competition 
and  a  wealth  of  good  fortune  happen  to 
fall  together.  The  good-humored  and 
sportsmanlike  duffer  is  the  backbone 
of  all  sport,  after  all,  and  it  is  just  this 
class  of  men  whose  numbers  we  should 
like  to  see  increase  in  every  field  of 
sport  in  this  country.  More  men  in  the 
boats  at  Harvard,  Yale  and  Cornell ; 
more  men  in  foot-ball  togs  and  base-ball 
togs ;  more  men  with  a  horse  or  two 
that  they  run  for  the  love  of  it,  and  not 
as  a  speculation  ;  more  men  who  sail 
their  own  yachts ;  more  men  who  play 
all  our  games  serenely,  but  seriously, 
and  with  the  laudable  end  in  view  of 
making  sport  serve  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing good,  all-round,  sound-limbed,  level- 
headed men,  and  not  merely  to  produce 
here  and  there  a  "  crack  "  or  two.  Sport, 
like  politics,  is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  the 
moment  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  it 
becomes  a  business,  and  a  pretty  poor 
business  at  that.  One  ought  to  play 
hard  enough  and  seriously  enough  to 
get  real  good  out  of  a  game,  but  not  to 
be  so  engrossed  in  it  as  to  forget  every- 
thing else,  even  one's  self  respect,  in  a 
wrangle  for  victory. 

As  far  as  a  comparison  with  golf  in  its 
own  home  is  concerned,  we  are  still  far 
behind.  The  winner  of  the  open  cham- 
pionship at  Chicago  was,  as  has  been 
stated,  Joseph  Lloyd,  the  instructor  of 
the  Essex  County  Club.  Fortunately, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  he  played  in 
the  last  championship  meeting  held  at 
Hoylake, where  he  came  in  some  twenty 
odd  strokes  behind  the  winner  in  a 
round  of  thirty-six  holes  ;  and  Mr.  Whig- 
ham, our  present  amateur  champion, 
was  eleven  strokes  behind  Lloyd  at 
Chicago.  In  a  word,  our  amateur  cham- 
pion, admitting  for  the  moment  that  the 
course  at  Hoylake  is  no  more  difficult 
than  that  at  Chicago  (the  fact  being 
that  it  is,  if  anything,  more  difficult),  is, 
in  a  round  of  thirty-six  holes,  some 
thirty  odd  strokes  behind  the  winner  of 
the  open  championship  in  England,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  strokes  behind 
such  amateurs  as  Messrs.  Tait,  Hilton, 
Ball,  Allan  and,  probably,  half  a  dozen 
others  ;  while,  as  to  Lloyd's  own  stand- 
ing among  his  professional  brethren  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
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does  not  rank  even  among  the  first 
dozen.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Whigham  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  would  be  the  first  to  assert  that 
they  make  no  pretense  that  they  are  in 
the  same  class  with  Messrs.  Hilton,  Tait, 
Ball,  Hutchinson,  Allan  and  Balfour- 
Melville,  or  with  Herd,  Auchterlouie, 
Sayres,  and  a  number  of  others  in  the 
professional  ranks,  as  has  been  pretty 
conclusively  proved.  Mr.  Whig-ham  is 
almost  in  a  class  by  himself  at  match 
play  here.  We  are  still  some  years  from 
a  golfing  status  which  would  enable  us 
to  send  a  team  of  six  men  to  compete 
in  England.  The  steadiness  of  play 
through  the  green  and  on  the  putting- 
green,  due,  let  it  be  admitted,  to  a  large 
extent  to  our  imperfect  links,  is  wofully 
lacking  here,  as  compared  to  first-class 
men  in  Great  Britain.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
some  slashing  long  drivers,  who  would 
hold  their  own  off  the  tee  with  the  best 
of  them  ;  but  the  astonishing  accuracy 
with  which  our  brethren  across  the 
water  use  the  iron  is  really  a  sealed  book 
to  all  except  half  a  dozen  of  our  men. 
There  are  practically  scores  of  men, 
amateurs  and  professionals,  who  could 
agree  to  play  the  odd  to  our  best  men 
off  every  tee  and  then  beat  them  hands 
down. 

But  no  amateur  in  Great  Britain  could 
give  a  stroke  a  hole  to  any  of  our 
twenty  best  amateurs,  while  two  years 
ago  there  were  not  six  men  in  the 
United  States  to  whom   Mr.  Hilton,  or 


Mr.  Tait,  or  Mr.  Ball  could  not  have 
conceded  half  a  stroke  with  a  fair  chance 
of  victory,  if  the  match  were  played  over 
one  of  the  long  courses.  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  that  we  have  improved  our 
players,  unfortunately,  much  faster  than 
our  links.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  either, 
that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  our  play,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
laying  out  and  care  of  our  links,  and  in 
our  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
game.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor,  gen- 
tlemen, and  we  of  the  golfing  fraternity 
ought  to  be — because  we  are  generally 
older  men,  and  because  we  are  gradu- 
ally getting  to  be,  in  a  large  majority, 
in  the  field  of  amateur  sport — first  and 
foremost  to  set  the  example  of  enforcing 
and  abiding  by  the  law.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  charm  of  the  game. 
Once  you  can  play  it  a  little,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  wholesome  effect  of  it  upon 
the  class  of  men  who  play  it,  the  only 
limitations  to  its  usefulness  will  come 
from  unfair  dealings  with  one  another — 
of  which,  alas,  there  have  been  several 
examples  quoted— we  prefer  not  to 
mention  them — and  from  carelessness 
and  indifference  in  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  game  by  the  players  themselves. 
Let  us  have  better  links,  more  rule- 
abiding  players,  and  sterner  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  next  year  ;  and  more, 
many  more  duffers,  for  from  whom  shall 
we  win  matches  next  year  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  ? 


DnYSPRH^Qo 


THE  world  lies  large,  and  wide,  and  free, 
Beneath  the  freshening  wind. 
The  moon's  rays  fly 
Across  the  sky, 
And  over  lake  and  field  and  hill, 
And  the  low-spreading  lea  ; 

Freshness  and  joy,  new  light,  new  life, 
Breathe  blessing  on  the  day  to  be. 

Oh,  day  !  so  strongly,  gladly  born, 
What  brings  your  fate  to  mine  and  me  ? 

AURILLA    FURBER. 
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WOULD, 

at  any 
time,  g  o 
far  to  see 
a  good  inter- 
colle  giate 
game  of  foot- 
bal-1.  But 
keenly  as  I 
enjoy  that,  I 
would  go 
still  further 
yet  to  see  a 
well-played 
game  of  Cher- 
okee Indian  ball.  This  game,  unheard 
of  by  most,  seems  to  me  to  combine, 
in  no  small  degree,  many  of  the  ele- 
ments which  contribute  to  make  lacrosse 
and  football  such  popular  institutions 
with  the  sport-loving  public.  While  but 
little  resembling  either,  and  yet  in  de- 
tails suggesting  both,  the  game,  as 
played  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  pre- 
sents features  which  would  undoubtedly 
make  it  an  exceedingly  popular  game 
with  all  classes. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  features  which 
would  operate  against  it,  but  that  is 
true  of  all  games.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  require  some  twenty-five  players 
or  more,  on  each  side.  This  makes  a 
very  large  crew  to  organize  and  keep  in 
good  practice  work.  For  another  thing, 
a  large  field  is  required  and  a  small  ball 
is  used,  making  close  watch  of  the  game 
sometimes  difficult  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  field.  The  same  objection, 
however,  arises  in  lacrosse.  But,  as  in 
lacrosse,  the  play  is  so  rapid  and  con- 
stant in  its  change,  the  ball  passing 
frequently  by  long  throws  from  one 
end  of.  the  field  to  the  other,  with  the 
team  in  pursuit,  that  in  any  well-con- 
tested match  the  play  would  be  so 
general  and  so  scattered  as  to  give  each 
spectator  abundant  opportunity  for  en- 
joyment and  study  of  the  game. 

As  I  have  said,  the  game  requires  a 
large  field.  At  opposite  ends  of  the 
grounds,  poles  were  set  up,  as  in  foot- 
ball, but  without  the  cross-bar.  The 
distance  between  the  goals  was  some 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  The  object  was  not  to  pass  the 
ball  between  the  poles  of  the  opposing 


side,  but  each  strove  to  return  with  it 
safely  between  the  poles  of  his  own 
side.  This  necessitated,  of  course,  the 
location  of  fielders  and  goal -guards 
upon  the  opponents'  territory  and  be- 
fore the  opponents'  goal-posts  for  inter- 
ference and  return  of  the  ball. 

The  best  game  I  ever  witnessed  was 
played  in  a  large  farm  -  field.  Some 
close  thickets  along  a  creek-bank  served 
as  dressing-rooms,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  field.  After  a  short  time,  there 
arose  from  the  band  at  the  southerly 
end- a  concerted  yell,  unintelligible  to 
me,  but  doubtless  having  some  signifi- 
cance to  the  players.  Whether  it  took 
the  form  of  challenge  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  It  was,  at  least,  a  signal  of  readi- 
ness for  the  contest.  The  yell  was  soon 
answered  by  the  other  band.  The  re- 
ply was  of  a  different  character  from 
the  first  call,  and  was  doubtless  some 
form  of  response. 

Each  party  then  emerged  from  its 
concealment.  Each  man  carried  two 
small  rackets,  or  bats.  The  bands  as- 
sembled around  their  respective  goals, 
and  a  few  minutes  were  spent  in  a  vo- 
ciferous exchange  of  compliments  and 
defiance,  or  something  else  which  I 
could  not  understand.  Rackets  were 
waved,  and  various  capers  were  cut, 
survivals,  probably,  of  red-man's  war- 
fare. The  parties  then,  seeing  that 
neither  could  scare  the  other  from  the 
field  by  such  demonstrations,  marched 
forward  and  met  in  midfield.  A  por- 
tion of  each  band  kept  on  and  took  their 
places  as  goal -guards  and  fielders  on 
their  opponents'  ground.  The  group 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  constituted 
the  main  body  of  rushers  and  the  like. 
These  clustered,  with  an  indiscriminate 
mingling  of  sides,  around  an  old  Indian, 
who  acted  later  on  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pound umpire  and  referee.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  long  speech  in  their 
own  tongue.  He  doubtless  incited  them 
to  valiant  deeds  and  noble  strife.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
united  yells  of  the  entire  crowd. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  he  cleared 
a  small  space  around  him,  and  tossing  a 
three  -  inch  rubber  ball  some  twenty 
feet  in  the  air,  dodged  for  his  life.  The 
descending  ball  was  met  by  a  rattling 
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clamor  of  the  little  rackets,  and  the  play 
was  on.  "  Play  "  is  the  word  which,  by 
common  acceptance,  is  applied  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  if  it  was  not,  in  re- 
ality, work,  then  I  confess  to  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  indications  of  laborious  effort. 

It  was  evidently  a  rule  that  no  player 
should  touch  the  ball  with  his  hands 
unless  he  had  first  caught  it  in  the  air 
or  picked  it  from  the  ground  with  one 
or  both  of  his  rackets.  Once  secured 
by  the  rackets  the  ball  was  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  rackets  dropped  to  the 
ground,  to  be  resumed  later  by  the  play- 
er himself  or  returned  to  him  by  an 
attendant.  With  the  ball  in  hand  two 
methods  of  play  were  open  to  the  hold- 
er. He  could  throw  it  to  some  player 
on  his  own  side,  who  would  secure  it 
with  his  rackets,  and  dispose  of  it  by  the 
same  or  by  the  other  method. 

The  other  method  was  the  run  toward 
goal.  Here  came  in  the  football  with  a 
desirable  modification.  The  tackle  was 
introduced.  If  you  want  to  see  a 
"  tackle  as  is  a  tackle,"  take  a  couple  of 
those  wiry,  half-naked  Indians  for  it. 
See  the  runner,  ball  in  hand,  head  thrown 
back,  alert,  watchful  in  all  directions, 
pacing  at  top  speed  down  the  field.  Be- 
hind him,  and  from  all  directions,  close 
in  his  supporters  and  his  opponents,  the 
one  to  aid,  the  other  to  obstruct.  In 
front  of  him,  equally  alert,  stand  the 
fielders  of  the  other  side,  to  intercept 
him  as  he  comes.  He  can  still  throw 
the  ball  to  some  one  of  his  own  side, 
and  if  play  is  made  for  it,  will  do  so. 
But  if  his  chances  are  as  good  as  any,  he 
will  retain  it  and  push  on.  He  is  sure 
to  be  tackled,  and  tackled  he  is.  He 
throws  off  one,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four.  But  either  from  front,  side,  or 
rear,  someone  is  on  him  and  down  they 
go.  But  there  is  no  piling.  It  is  a  fair 
scrimmage  of  two,  man  to  man.  and  if 
at  first  he  has  been  seized  and  downed 
by  several,  all  draw  off  except  the  man 
with  the  best  hold.  The  effort  then  is 
to  force  the  dropping  of  the  ball.  The 
holder  seeks  to  pass  it  to  some  of  his 
own  side,  his  opponents  to  secure  it  as 
it  passes.  None  may  touch  it  with  the 
hand  until  it  is  taken  by  the  racket,  and 


when  the  ball  is  loosed,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  rattling  good  clawing  to  secure 
possession  of  it. 

Interference  is  practiced  during  all 
this  by  the  players  of  both  sides.  Along 
the  path  of  the  runner  will  be  seen  a 
half  dozen  or  more  of  rolling,  strug- 
gling, writhing  tangles  of  four  legsr 
four  arms,  and  two  heads.  There  they 
lie,  squirming  and  gripping  until  the- 
ball  is  passed  to  other  hands  and  the 
active  play  resumed.  Perhaps  a  new- 
runner  has  the  ball  and  is  darting  down 
the  field  toward  one  or  the  other  of  the: 
goals.  Perhaps  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  field.  Whichever 
happens,  every  man  of  them  has  kept 
close  and  careful  watch  of  every  play, 
and  as  though  by  some  magic  touch, 
every  hold  is  loosed,  and  every  player 
springs  to  his  feet  to  follow  either  the 
runner  or  the  ball.  Back  and  forth,  up, 
down,  and  across  the  field,  it  goes  with 
the  pack  in  close  pursuit.  The  field  is. 
dotted  with  the  struggling  pairs  of  in- 
terferes and  alive  with  darting  forms, 
until  a  climax  of  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement is  reached  as  some  wiry  ath- 
lete, by  flash-like  dodge,  sharp  sprint, 
and  serpentine  path,  dashes  aside  those 
who  tackle  him,  and  carries  the  ball 
with  a  triumphant  yell  between  the 
goals  of  his  side. 

A  game  may,  by  some  lucky  stroke, 
be  over  in  ten  minutes.  It  may  con- 
sume hours.  There  is  opportunity  for 
much  rough  play  and  slugging,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  either,  and  both 
may  be  avoided,  as  they  are  by  the  In- 
dians, by  rule  and  regulation.  In  the 
roughest  of  the  plays  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed, I  have  seen  no  sign  of  vicious- 
ness  or  ill  temper.  In  all  the  games  I 
have  seen,  there  has  been  no  brutality. 
But  those  games  have  convinced  me 
that  no  game  ever  played  before  an 
American  public  presents  more  abun- 
dant or  greater  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  skill,  speed,  and  endurance,  than 
Indian  ball.  Fine  points  and  fine  plays 
could  be  easily  developed,  and  the  keen 
activity  and  constant  change  present  a 
form  of  exciting  amusement  eminently 
calculated  to  delight  lovers  of  sport. 
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NO  member  of  the  canine  family  has 
been  more  persistently  maligned 
than  the  bull-dog.  Writers  who 
have  no  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  dog  and  his  attributes,  have  de- 
scribed him  as  stupidly  ferocious  ;  and 
illustrators  have  pictured  him  as  a  sort 
of  semi- wild  beast,  till  the  general  public 
has  come  to  look  upon  him  as  dangerous. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  "  is  an  old 
saw,  and  perhaps  a  true  one,  but  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  bull-dog,  it  is  mani- 
festly unjust.  Writers,  too,  have  fallen 
into  grave  error,  in  claiming  that  the 
bull-dog  is  deficient,  not  only  in  affec- 
tion, but  in  intelligence. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the 
latter  could  be  given,  than  was  wit- 
nessed at  the  late  Westminster  Kennel 
Club's  dog  show,  when  Colonel  Shults 
exhibited  his  trained  dogs, with  the  bull- 
dog, Nick,  performing  all  sorts  of  won- 
derful feats,  especially  that  of  walking  a 
tight  rope,  and,  when  in  the  center  of 
it,  turning  round  and  retracing  his  steps, 
amid  the  applause  of  an  admiring  audi- 
ence. 

Stonehenge,  who  is  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  of  canine  scientists,  claims 
that  the  bull-dog's  brain  is  relatively 
larger  than  that  of  the  spaniel,  which 
•dog  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  canine  race, 
while  the  bull-dog's  affection  is  never 
to  be  doubted. 

He  will  seldom  attack  another  dog, 
nor  is  he  at  all  quarrelsome.  If  properly 
treated  no  better-dispositioned  breed 
exists,  though  there  are  bad-tempered 


individual  exceptions,  as  there  are  in 
all  breeds.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  bull-baiting  was  prohibited 
by  the  British  parliament,  the  dog 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  very  low- 
est type  of  men,  who  then  used  him 
for  fighting  purposes. 

Later,  the  bull-terrier  superseded  the 
bull-dog  as  a  pit  dog,  on  account  of 
being  quicker  and  smarter  in  its  move- 
ments, and  not  confining  itself  to  attack- 
ing the  head,  as  so  generally  seen  in 
the  bull-dog. 

When  we  consider  all  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  this  breed  has  passed,  it 
is  a  great  wonder  that  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  anathemas  that  have  been 
hurled  at  it.  Nothing  will  destroy  the 
good  disposition  of  man  or  beast  quick- 
er than  abuse;  and,  of  all  the  breeds  of 
dogs,  none  has  been  so  ill-treated  as  the 
bull- dog,  simply  because  early  in  the 
century  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  types  of  human  beings,  who  mal- 
treated him,  simply  to  see  how  long  he 
would  stand  it,  knowing  his  power  of 
suffering  punishment. 

In  further  substantiation  of  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  general  good  nature  of 
the  bull-dog  let  us  look  at  the  two  most 
desirable  of  all  "  crosses "  with  this 
dog.  The  greyhound  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  most  gentle  of  the  sporting- 
dogs,  and  though  possessed  of  wonder- 
ful speed  did  not,  till  infused  with  bull- 
dog blood,  become  of  value  as  a  game- 
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dog,  and  yet  not  a  vicious  trait  does  it 
possess.  Again,  no  better  companion 
for  child  or  man  exists  than  the  bull- 
terrier,  yet  is  it  not  a  direct  cross  with 
the  bull- dog  ?  It  will  fight  with  other 
dogs  when  forced  to  it,  yet  it  is  not 
quarrelsome,  though  it  can  well  hold  its 
own.  Having  controverted  the  asper- 
sions that  have  been  cast  upon  the  breed, 
let  us  proceed  to  discuss  its  confor- 
mation. 

It  has  the  general  appearance  of  a 
smooth-coated,  thick-set,  broad,  power- 
ful, compact  and  determined  dog,  with 
a  massive  head,  large  in  proportion  to  the 
dog's  size,  face  extremely  short,  muzzle 
broad,  blunt,  and  inclined  upward ; 
limbs  stout  and  muscular,  hind-quarters 
high  arid  strong,  but  lighter  than  the 
fore-parts.  The  head  is  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  breed,  amounting, 
in  some  specimens,  almost  to  ugliness  ; 
while  some  appear  to  be  so  much  de- 
formed that  it  might  be  said  that  a 
mallet  had  been  used  in  forming  them. 
Its  very  individuality  is  what  renders  it 
most  attractive  to  the  fancier,  and  the 
more  exaggerated  it  is  in  parts,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  liked.  One  thing  is  positively 
true,  and  that  is,  to  the  layman,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  ladies,  the  bull-dog's  head 
is  not  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever," and  not  one  which  they  would 
care  to  coddle  and  feed  with  sweets  or 
dainties.  They  advance  the  theory  that 
the  worship  of  this  dog  is  like  the  love 
of  olives,  i.  e.,  one  that  is  to  be  acquired, 
yet  once  acquired,  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon.  Still  the  fact  remains  un- 
disputed that,  once  a  person  is  imbued 
with  a  love  of  this  breed,  none  other 
seems  to  be  able  to  creep  into  the  affec- 
tions, and  it  is  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog  " 
to  the  very  end.  The  dog's  wrinkles 
give  the  head  a  peculiar  yet  pleas- 
ing appearance,  without  which  wrinkles 
half  its  seeming  beauty  is  gone. 

On  account  of  its  head,  there  is  no 
breed  of  dog  that  is  so  universally 
known,  and  so  foolishly  feared,  as  the 
bull-dog.  In  earliest  childhood  we  see 
the  picture  of  this  dog,  and  know  it 
ever  afterward  as  the  bull-dog.  Other 
breeds  may  be  seen,  and  their  names 
known  and  forgotten,  but  the  bull-dog, 
never.  It  has  in  it  an  individuality 
possessed  by  no  other,  and  whether  or 
not  that  individuality  arises  from  ugli- 
ness of  feature  matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  is  possessed  of  it.     The  odd  appear- 


ance  caused  by  the  placement  of 
legs      is     another      characteristic, 
proached   in    no   great  degree  by 
other     breeds,     except,     perhaps, 
basset-hound  and  the  dachshund. 

The  head  should  be  very  large- 
larger  the  better — which  not  only  gives 
it  the  appearance,  but  really  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  body.  Efforts  are 
used  every  year  to  increase  its  size,  as, 
in  doing  so,  its  individuality  likewise 
becomes   increased.      The    forehead   is 


the 
ap- 
any 
the 

-the 


LORD   YARMOUTH. 

flat,  and  over  the  entire  head  there 
should  be  a  great  quantity  of  very  loose 
skin,  which  hangs  in  great  wrinkles. 
These  wrinkles  are  always  looked  for 
by  all  breeders  as  being  a  mark  of 
exceeding  beauty.  The  frontal  bone 
is  very  prominent,  broad,  square  and 
high,  which,  on  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nasal  bone,  causes  a  deep 
furrow  between  the  eyes,  character- 
ized as  the  "  stop,"  which  stop  should 
be  broad  and  deep,  extending  up  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  The  eyes  de- 
manded by  the  standard  are  round, 
very  dark,  and  if  almost  black  are 
considered  to  be  the  height  of  beauty. 
They  are  set  very  low  in  the  head,  as 
far  from  the  ears  as  is  possible  to  have 
them,  and  so  that  when  they  are  looking 
forward  none  of  the  white  is  to  be  seen. 
In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  head, 
as  seen  in  other  breeds,  the  ears  are 
very   small,   thin   in  "  leather,"  and  set 
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high  on  the  head.  There  has  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which 
is  the  proper  form  of  the  ear,  but  that 
question  seems  now  to  have  been  finally 
settled  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  all 
interested,  and  the  "rose  ear"  is  the 
proper  shape. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  true  bull-dog 
characteristic,  the  face  should  be  short 
and  deeply  wrinkled  as  it  is  possible  to 
breed  it;  the  muzzle  being  short,  broad 
and  turned  up,  as  well  as  exceedingly 
deep  from  the  corner  of  the  eye  to  the 
corner  of  the  mouth.  With  a  face  of 
the  formation  as  described,  to  keep  all 
things  in  harmony,  the  nose  should  be 
very  broad,  large  and  black,  deeply  set 
back  in  the  head,  almost,  as  it  were, 
between  the  eyes.  The  nostrils  will 
consequently  be  large,  wide,  and  black 
in  color,  with  a  well-defined  straight 
line  between  them.  The  lips  are  a 
feature  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  they 
should  be  pendulous,  thick,  broad,  very 
deep,  and  hanging  over  the  lower  jaw  at 
the  sides,  but  not  in  front.  This  last 
should  always  be  insisted  upon.  The 
upper  lip  should  invariably  join  the 
lower  lip,  in  front,  quite  covering  the 
teeth,  which  should  not  be  visible  when 
the  mouth  is  entirely  closed. 

The  jaw  of  the  bull-dog  is  peculiar, 
and  while  not  a  thing  of  beauty  to  the 
novice,  is  one  of  the  great  points  in- 
sisted upon  by  all  fanciers  of  the  breed. 
Viewed  from  any  quarter  it  is  massive, 
broad  and  square,  with  the  tusks,  or  ca- 
nine teeth,  set  wide  apart.  The  lower 
jaw  projects  considerably  in  front  of 
the  upper,  and  turns  up.  The  six  small 
front  teeth  are  set  in  between  the  ca- 
nines, and  are  in  an  even  row.  The  re- 
maining teeth  are  not  only  large  but 
very  strong,  for  the  reasons  given  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article. 

Considering  how,  in  the  contests  with 
the  bull,  the  dog  was  thrashed  about 
from  side  to  side  without  a  show  of 
mercy,  how  he  was  pounded  on  the 
earth  to  loosen  his  hold,  or  cast  over  the 
head  by  the  bull  in  hopes  of  dislodging 
him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fanciers  in- 
sist that  the  dog's  neck  shall  be  of  mod- 
erate length  (rather  inclined  to  be  short 
than  long),  very  deep,  thick,  very  strong 
and  well  arched.  In  the  show-dog  there 
should  be  a  profusion  of  loose,  thick  and 
wrinkled  skin  about  the  throat,  forming 
a  double  dewlap  on  each  side,  from  the 
lower  jaw  entirely  down  to  the  chest. 


As  lung-power  is  a  great  desideratum, 
where  the  tenacious  proclivities  are 
brought  into  play,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  chest  should  be  very  wide  (later- 
ally), round,  deep,  and  prominent  as 
well,  making  the  dog  appear  to  be  very 
broad.  Many  specimens  now  exhibited 
on  the  show-bench  are  wofully  defi- 
cient in  this  respect,  and  it  is  set  down 
to  their  discredit  whenever  seen. 

As  tugging  and  pulling,  "  backing 
and  hauling,"  were  the  movements  most 
performed  in  bull-baiting,  and  as  the 
show-dog  is  supposed  to  be  judged  on 
the  lines  that  would  best  fit  him  for 
such  work,  the  question  of  the  shoulders 
and  their  placement  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. In  order  to  perform  those  du- 
ties, the  shoulders  should  be  broad, 
deep,  very  powerful  and  muscular,  and 
set  obliquely  on  the  body.  So  placed, 
they  have  a  free  action,  and  render  the 
dog  very  supple  in  his  movements. 

In  first-class  specimens  the  brisket 
should  be  capacious,  round,  and  very 
deep,  especially  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulders  to  the  lowest  part,  where  it 
joins  the  chest,  as  well  as  being  well  let 
down  between  the  legs.  Again,  it  should 
be  large  in  diameter,  round  behind 
the  fore-legs,  and  under  no  considera- 
tion be  flat-sided.  Thus  the  body  is. 
well  ribbed  up  behind,  the  belly  being 
what  is  generally  termed  "  well  tucked 
up."  The  back  should  be  short,  strong, 
very  broad  at  the  shoulder,  but  compar- 
atively narrow  at  the  loins.  Close  be- 
hind the  shoulders  there  should  be  a 
slight  fall  in  the  back,  when  the  spine 
should  again  rise,  and,  curving,  thus 
form  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  breed,  known  as  the 
"roach-back,"  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
the  "  wheel-back." 

The  tail  of  the  bull-dog  is  different 
from  that  seen  in  any  other  member  of 
the  canine  race.  It  is  set  on  low,  juts 
out  rather  straight,  then  turns  down- 
ward, the  end  pointing  horizontally.  It 
should  be  of  only  moderate  length,  be- 
ing short  rather  than  long,  thick  at  the 
root,  and  then  tapering  to  a  very  fine 
point,  besides  being  quite  round.  As 
to  its  carriage,  this  is  a  point  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  breeders.  It  should  be 
carried  downward,  but  not  have  any 
inclination  whatever  to  curve  at  the  end, 
or  be  screwed.  Being  formed  as  de- 
scribed, the  dog  should  not  be  able  to 
raise  the  tail  over  the  back. 
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The  fore-legs  of  the  bull-dog-  are  typ- 
ical of  the  breed.  First  and  foremost 
they  should  be  very  stout  and  strong, 
set  wide  apart,  thick,  muscular  and 
straight,  presenting,  when  viewed  from 
the  front,  the  appearance  of  being  rather 
bowed.  Yet  the  bone  of  the  legs  should 
be  straight,  and  under  no  conditions 
bandy  or  curved.  In  proportion  to  the 
hind  -  legs,  they  are  rather  short,  yet 
not  so  short  as  to  give  the  back  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  long,  or  in  any  way 
to  prevent  the  dog  from  being  active. 
The  elbows  are  low,  standing  well  away 
from  the  ribs,  while  the  pasterns  are 
short,  straight  and  strong.  The  fore- 
feet are  straight,  turning  outward  very 
slightly,  and  are  of  only  medium  size. 
In  order  to  have  the  loins  well  elevated, 
the  hind-legs  are  longer  in  proportion 
than  the  fore-legs.  They  are  large  and 
muscular,  with  the  hocks  only  slightly 
bent,  yet  well  let  down.  The  stifles  in 
some  breeds  are  inclined  to  be  flat,  but 
in  the  bull-dog  they  are  just  the  con- 
trary, being  round  and  turned  outward, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  body.  The  re- 
sult of  this  formation  is  that  the  hocks  are 
thereby  made  to  approach  each  other,  re- 
sulting in  the  hind-feet  turning  outward. 

The  question  of  size  has  ever  been  a 
vexed  one.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
now  leans  to  fifty  pounds  as  being  the 
proper  weight,  and  breeders  strive  to 
get  as  near  it  as  is  possible.  Speci- 
mens very  much  below  that  weight 
sometimes  incline  to  what  is  known  as 
the  toy  bull-dog.  In  order  to  keep  as 
far  away  from  the  toy  specimens  as 
possible,  the  Bull  dog  Club  of  England 
divides  the  classes  into  "under  45  lbs.," 
"  45  lbs.  and  under  55  lbs.,"  and  "55  lbs. 
and  over "  for  dogs,  and  "  under  35 
lbs.,"  "  35  lbs.  and  under  45  lbs.,"  and 
"  45  lbs.  and  over  "  for  bitches,  while  in 
this  country  we  simply  call  for  "under 
45  lbs.,"  and  "45  lbs.  and  over  "  for  dogs 
and  5  lbs.  less  for  bitches. 

The  coat  should  be  fine  in  texture, 
short,  close  and  smooth  ;  hard,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  short  and  close,  but 
in  no  wise  wiry.  As  to  the  colors,  they 
should  be  whole,  or  what  is  known  to 
the  fancy  as  "  smut,"  that  is,  a  whole 
color,  with  mask  or  muzzle  of  black.  In 
order  of  merit  (if  bright  and  pure  of  its 
sort),  the  preference  goes  to  brindles, 
reds,  whites,  with  their  varieties,  such 
as  fawns,  fallows,  etc.,  while  second 
choice  falls  to  pied  and  mixed  colors. 


From  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
bull-dog,  as  previously  given,  he  must, 
perforce,  have  a  distinct,  heavy,  con- 
strained carriage,  appearing,  as  it  were, 
to  walk,  with  quick  short  steps,  on  the 
tips  of  his  toes.  The  hind-feet  are 
never  lifted  high,  but  rather  seem  to 
skim  the  ground,  resulting  in  the  right 
shoulder  always  being  in  advance  when 
in  motion.  At  one  of  the  recent  English 
shows,  the  question  of  a  certain  dog's 
ability  to  walk  any  distance  was  brought 
up  ;  one  exhibitor  claiming  his  bull-dog 
could  out- walk  the  other  in  a  contest  of 
several  miles,  while  the  other  claimed 
that,  though  the  contestant  was  undoubt- 
edly a  grand  show-dog,  and  possessed 
of  all  the  fine  attributes  of  a  world- 
beater,  yet  his  conformation  was  of  such 
an  exaggerated  type  that  he  could  not 
perform  even  the  task  of  a  ten-mile 
walk.  This  resulted  in  a  most  heated 
and  animated  discussion,  the  final  out- 
come of  which  was  that  a  wager  of 
goodly  size  was  made,  and  both  dogs 
were  at  once  put  into  training.  Consid- 
ering that  the  dogs  were  noted  as  great 
prize-winners,  and  the  owners  as  prom- 
inent and  enthusiastic  breeders  and 
exhibitors,  the  question  became  almost 
a  national  one,  the  papers  being  filled 
with  the  subject. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  contest  took 
place.  Thousands  who  were  interested 
in  the  breed  were  present,  and  the  pre- 
diction of  the  cognoscenti  proved  correct, 
as  the  dog  abnormally  built  in  certain 
parts  could  scarcely  cover  a  mile,  while 
the  other  trotted  on  with  evident  ease. 

Abnormal  developments  are  rarely  if 
ever  productive  of  good  results,  and 
perhaps  no  breed  of  dogs  has  suffered 
in  this  direction  more  than  the  bull-dog. 
It  is  purely  a  working  dog  and  should 
be  built  on  the  lines  best  calculated  for 
it  to  perform  its  duty,  but  when  it  goes 
beyond  that  its  value  is  greatly  impaired. 
From  inbreeding,  in  order  to  intensify 
certain  characteristics,  the  collie,  the 
toy  spaniels  and  others  have  suffered 
greatly  ;  and  to-day  the  rearing  of  bull- 
dogs is  attended  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  and  litter  after  litter 
is  swept  away  with  the  first  attack  of 
even  a  slight  sickness,  which  in  almost 
any  other  breed  of  dogs  would  be  cured 
in  a  day  or  two. 

To  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  popular- 
ity of  this  breed  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that,  at  the  great 
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Craft's  Dog-Show,  held  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  London,  in  February  of  this 
year,  there  were  one  hundred  and  eight 
bull-dog  exhibits  alone,  and  the  special 
prizes  offered  in  the  various  classes 
numbered  forty  -  one,  some  of  these 
prizes  being  cups  of  the  value  of  £$0 
down  to  ,£20. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed 
that  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  one 
which  won  the  Grand  Trophy  of  the 
Bull-dog  Club  at  this  year's  Westmin- 
ster Kennel  Club's  Show,  is  Mr.  Wells' 
recently  imported  Lord  Yarmouth,  a 
dog-  that  is  built  on  good  working  lines 


and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
those  qualities  most  desired  in  the 
breed,  yet  apparently  does  not  show 
any  trace  of  that  fineness  which  is  so  in- 
dicative of  a  delicate  constitution.  The 
question  of  inter-breeding  is  not  alone 
agitating  our  breeders  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  but  also  affecting  our  cousins 
abroad.  The  remarkable  mortality  this 
year  in  bull-dogs  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  this  cause,  and  although 
the  bull-dog  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  dogs  to  raise,  when  once  it 
has  passed  its  puppyhood  it  seems  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  almost  anything. 


WITH  THE  QUAIL  \H   DeCiEAMRc 


BY  ED.  W.   SANDYS. 


I 


HAD    no 

thought  of 
shooting 
when  I  en- 
t  e  r  e  d  my 
friend  Ike's  of- 
fice, but  some 
thing  in  the 
air  of  the  place 
always  rouses 
the  sporting 
instinct.  The 
studies  of 
game-birds 
upon  the  walls, 
the  small  case 
of  snipe  and 
plover  upon 
the  table  (birds  which  I  had  carried 
for  miles,  at  great  inconvenience,  and 
had  mounted  with  that  care  which 
money  never  can  command),  all  led 
me  in  fancy  to  the  old  grounds  where 
Ike  and  I  had  spent  many  glorious 
hours. 

I  found  Ike  busy  over  a  vulcanizer 
which  contained  a  set  of  grinders  for 
somebody;  and  bossing  the  job,  as  usual, 
was  Mark— the  best  all-round  field-dog 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  five 
minutes  the  three  of  us  were  "  talking 
shoot,"  for  Mark  punctuated  the  con- 
versation with  sounding  thumps  of  his 
strong  stern  upon  the  floor.  The  old 
rascal  knew  that  the  season  was  almost 
over,  and  I  suspect  that  he  knew  that 
Ike  wanted  one  more  jaunt.  The  up- 
shot of  the  interview  was  that  we  de- 


cided to  slip  away  early  next  morning 
for  a  last  day  at  the  quail. 

When  I  turned  to  go,  Ike  hurled  de- 
fiance at  me  in  this  shape  :  "  I'll  trim 
you  to-morrow,  sure,  andMark'll  fix  that 
yellow-and-white  bull  of  yours  !  " 

The  "  yellow-and-white  bull  "  thus 
sneeringly  referred  to,  was  my  pointer 
Don,  and  Mark's  keenest  rival  111  the 
field,  as  Ike  well  knew.  Ike  used  to 
chaff  me  unmercifully  about  Don  and 
his  pedigree,  and  I  would  get  back  at 
him  by  calling  Mark  a  Newfoundland, 
which  his  size  and  shape  almost  war- 
ranted. In  truth,  Mark  and  Don  were 
remarkable  dogs.  The  former  was  a 
great  roan,  half  Llewellin,  half  native, 
and  not  at  all  a  taking  type  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fancy.  But  with  all  his  coarse- 
ness he  had  a  beautiful  head  and  muzzle. 

I  once  heard  a  good  judge  declare, 
"  Mark  knows  more  in  one  minute  than 
all  the  blue-bloods  can  learn  in  a  year," 
and  there  was  a  deal  of  truth  in  the 
statement.  For  three  years  he  posed 
as  the  standard  of  canine  excellence  of 
the  district,  and  the  highest  compliment 
one  could  pay  some  other  dog  was  to 
say  that  he  was  nearly  as  good  as  Mark. 
He  was  an  unusually  intelligent  animal, 
a  good  companion,  a  willing  worker,  a 
fast  wide  ranger,  and  a  good  retriever. 
He  was  staunch,  inasmuch  as  he  flushed 
birds  only  by  accident,  but  he  would 
not  hold  a  point  obstinately  if  he 
thought  he  could  improve  matters  by 
shifting  his  position.  His  bird-sense 
was  developed  almost  to  perfection  ;  he 
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knew  at  once  what  kind  of  game  he  was 
working  on,  and  varied  his  tactics  ac- 
cordingly. This  made  him  almost  in- 
valuable in  a  country  where  a  man 
might  start  on  quail  and  wind  up  on 
duck,  cock,  snipe,  grouse,  or  rabbit.  In 
thick  cover  his  color  was  against  him, 
but  his  sound  sense  more  than  made  up 
for  his  bad  coat.  If  a  bird  could  be 
driven  toward  the  gun,  Mark  was  the 
dog  to  do  the  trick,  and  in  such  work 
his  resources  were  wonderful.  "  Him's 
a  cunnin'  old  devil,"  was  the  opinion  of 
a  trainer  who  knew  Mark  thoroughly  ; 
but  the  dog  was  more  than  that,  he  was 
one  of  those  magnificent  animals  which 
appear  to  have  developed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  instinct  till  they  share  the 
glories  of  reason. 

My  fellow,  Don,  was  a  different  sort 
of  brute.  He  had  plenty  of  sense,  a 
good  nose,  and  he  worked  with  a  reck- 
less dash  which  apparently  knew  no 
limit.  In  a  week  of  steady  work  he 
could  run  Mark  to  a  standstill,  but  for 
one  or  two  days  the  big  setter  could 
usually  hold  him  safely  enough.  Don 
reveled  in  cat-briers  and  the  roughest 
cover,  but  what  he  loved  most  was  to 
sail  away  at  top  speed  (he  was  very 
fast)  across  some  broad  field  with  Mark 
splitting  tacks  with  him.  He  was  a 
fairly  good  retriever,  and  no  water  was 
too  cold  for  him.  These  valuable  qual- 
ities are  uncommon  in  pointers,  and  I 
blush  to  acknowledge  that  Don,  good 
old  reckless  Don,  was  not  exactly 
straight.  His  mother  was  troubled 
with  "  a  past,"  which  was  the  reason 
why  Ike  called  him  a  "  yellow-and- white 
bull.  "  He  had  the  bulldog  courage, 
but  no  drop  of  non  -  hunting  blood 
coursed  through  his  veins,  for  he  was 
really  a  dropper,  of  the  pointer  type. 

There  was  one  red-letter  day  in  Don's 
history,  when  he  did  what,  perhaps,  no 
other  dog  ever  did.  He  actually  won 
a  H.  C.  in  a  good  class  of  heavy  point- 
ers, while  his  mother  won  "  second  "  in 
an  equally  good  class  of  light  pointer 
bitches,  and  his  litter  brother  won 
"third  "  in  a  big  class  of  English  setters! 

If  one  fairly  summed  up  the  good 
qualities  of  Mark  and  Don  he  would 
surely  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  about  as  good  a  brace  as  a  gentle- 
man sportsman  could  desire.  I  believe 
in  blue  blood,  if  it  be  Llewellin,  Irish,  or 
pointer.  I  know  what  it  can  accomplish 
as  well  as  I  know  that  a  high-bred  good 


performer  is  a  more  desirable  property 
than  an  equally  good  worker  of  inferior 
blood  ;  yet,  in  justice  to  Mark  and  Don, 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
never  shot  over  better  dogs  than  they 
were  when  in  proper  condition.  They 
were  workers  and  bird-finders,  and  woe 
be  unto  the  district  into  which  may  enter 
a  pot-hunter  aided  by  a  brace  like  them. 
One  other  peculiarity  they  possessed  — 
they  could  fight  like  gladiators,  and, 
while  never  seeking  trouble,  they  would 
fight  at  once  if  attacked,  and  stick  to  it 
to  the  bitter  end.  In  the  field  they  were 
gentlemen,  and  would  back  each  other 
promptly ;  but,  like  most  good  dogs, 
they  were  jealous,  and  every  time  they 
worked  together  they  practically  raced 
from  start  to  finish.  Strange  to  say, 
they  had  never  actually  disagreed  until 
the  day  now  referred  to. 

When  I  turned  in,  after  getting 
everything  ready  for  an  early  start,  the 
night  was  still  and  dark;  and  when  I 
tumbled  out  again,  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
unusual  light  warned  me  that  the  first 
snow  had  fallen.  When  I  went  out  of 
doors  I  found  a  pure  white  world,  for 
the  snow  was  about  four  inches  deep. 
This  was  disheartening,  for  the  first 
snow  always  plays  the  mischief,  and  is 
apt  to  keep  quail  huddled  close  to 
where  they  passed  the  night.  However, 
the  storm  was  over,  and  the  day  prom- 
ised to  be  bright  and  mild,  so  I  finished 
my  breakfast  and  waited  for  Ike. 

He  soon  knocked  at  the  door,  and  I 
hurried  to  him  with  Don  at  my  heels. 
Then  came  a  surprise  not  down  on  the 
programme.  Mark  had  his  nose  almost 
against  the  door,  and  Don,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  get  out,  collided  with  his  rival 
before  he  saw  him.  In  an  instant  there 
was  a  row.  They  made  good  their  holds 
before  we  could  interfere,  and  for  thirty 
seconds  we  pulled  and  hauled,  while  my 
outraged  family  lost  its  beauty  sleep, 
slammed  its  doors  and  addressed  re- 
marks to  me  which  made  my  ears  tingle. 
Luckily  we  got  the  fighters  to  break 
away  before  any  serious  damage  had 
been  done,  but  we  had  to  hold  them  for 
some  time  before  they  cooled  down 
sufficiently  to  be  reliable.  Even  then 
they  moved  in  a  very  corky  fashion,  the 
hair  on  their  backs  took  a  long  while  to 
flatten,  and  they  watched  each  other 
narrowly  with  red,  angry  eyes. 

The  snow  was  damp,  and  it  made 
the  walking  bad,  so  that  when  we  had 
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tramped  a  mile  from  town  we  were  both 
pretty  warm.  Ike  was  dissatisfied,  for 
he  had  counted  upon  a  fine  day.  He 
got  even  with  the  weather  by  roasting 
me,  and  he  said,  "  I  told  you  Mark  would 
trim  the  bull ;  he'd  have  shaken  the  life 
out  of  him  if  we  hadn't  parted  them." 

Now,  Mark,  big  as  he  was,  had  no 
license  to  whip  Don ;  indeed,  in  the 
brief  set-to  he  had  struck  a  veritable 
snag.  So  I  told  Ike  that  the  Newfound- 
land couldn't  whip  the  bull  even  in 
water,  and  we  tramped  along  quarreling 
cheerfully  as  we  went. 

After  a  time  we  reached  the  railroad, 
and  better  walking  ;  but  I  made  an  un- 
pleasant discovery.  The  snow  cupping 
under  foot  did  not  suit  my  long  stride, 
and  a  tendon  was  becoming  sore.  Ike 
roasted  me  unmercifully,  but  I  could 
not  help  it,  and  the  end  of  another  mile 
found  me  almost  used  up.  Just  how 
matters  might  have  ended,  I  do  not 
know  ;  for  while  I  was  hesitating  over 
whether  to  push  on  or  turn  back,  I  saw 
the  dogs  working  busily  among  some 
weeds  which  bordered  a  corn-field.  We 
had  not  expected  to  find  quail  within  a 
mile  of  this  field,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  action  of  the  dogs.  Before 
we  could  leave  our  elevated  position  on 
the  track  a  bird  flushed  and  went  whiz- 
zing across  the  field.  It  was  so  far  off 
that  Ike  never  attempted  to  level  his 
gun,  but  I  fired  one  barrel.  I  would 
hate  to  say  how  far  I  held  ahead  of  that 
quail,  or  how  far  I  thought  the  bird  was 
from  the  gun.  To  our  surprise  the 
quail  fell,  apparently  stone-dead.  Ike 
looked  at  me  in  amazement ;  then  we 
both  laughed,  for  the  shot  was  a  fluke 
pure  and  simple.  Both  dogs  were  now 
pointing  stanchly  by  the  fence,  so  I  went 
to  get  my  bird.  I  found  it  lying  spread 
out  flat ;  a  pellet  had  struck  its  neck. 

That  random  shot  was  a  lucky  one 
indeed,  for  it  not  only  secured  a  fine 
cock-quail,  but  it  cured  my  game  leg. 
In  going  after  the  bird  I  forgot  the  sore 
tendon,  which  did  not  trouble  me  again. 
Ike  went  to  the  dogs  and  flushed  eight 
birds,  of  which  he  dropped  a  brace  in 
clean  style.  Four  sped  away  in  a  bunch 
to  some  cover  ;  another  came  past  me 
and  I  stopped  it,  while  yet  another  flew 
in  the  direction  we  intended  taking,  and 
appeared  to  pitch  down  in  a  small  ditch. 
We  agreed  to  let  the  four  alone  and  to 
try  to  secure  the  straggler. 

Now  a  rather  curious  thing  happened. 


The  dogs  worked  carefully  about,  where 
I  had  marked  the  bird  down ;  they 
seemed  to  nose  over  every  foot  of  the 
snow,  yet  they  failed  to  locate  the  quar- 
ry. Ike  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  bird 
had  gone  further,  and  that  I  only  thought 
I  saw  it  pitch.  There  was  good  cover 
some  little  distance  ahead,  and  a  quail 
would  naturally  seek  its  shelter,  but  I 
was  positive  that  the  bird  had  gone  into 
the  ditch.  The  dogs  worked  on  to  the 
cover  and  through  it  without  finding 
anything  ;  and  at  last,  more  from  obsti- 
nacy than  with  any  idea  of  finding  the 
bird,  I  walked  to  the  spot  where  I 
thought  it  had  gone  down.  There  was" 
no  track  or  sign  of  wings  having  touched 
the  snow,  and  I  was  just  about  to  turn 
away  when  I  noticed  something  ususual. 

Upon  one  side  of  the  ditch  the  snow 
had  drifted  slightly,  and  where  it  seemed 
to  be  the  deepest  was  a  round  hole  such 
as  might  have  been  made  by  a  baseball 
pitched  there.  I  gave  my  gun  to  Ike, 
crept  close  to  the  hole,  inserted  my  hand 
and  made  a  grab.  My  fingers  closed 
upon  a  quail,  which  in  spite  of  a  violent 
struggle,  was  promptly  secured. 

We  had  him  fast,  though  the  scamp 
had  almost  fooled  us,  and  had  com- 
pletely baffled  the  dogs.  He  was  a  nice 
little  cock,  and  for  a  moment  we  were  • 
puzzled  about  what  to  do  with  him.  I 
wouldn't  wring  his  neck,  but  Ike's  sug- 
gestion to  have  a  bit  of  trap-shooting 
settled  his  fate.  I  got  my  gun,  Ike 
backed  off  a  few  yards,  then  I  let  the 
quail  go.  He  flew  like  a  bullet,  but  his 
freedom  was  astonishingly  brief.  The 
two  guns  cracked  together,  and  a  puff  of 
feathers  told  that  both  had  been  truly 
held.  Ike  tossed  a  penny  to  decide  who 
owned  the  bird.  I  called  "  head ;"  he  said 
it  was  '  tail,"  and  pocketed  the  game. 
I've  had  my  doubts  since  if  Ike  called 
that  coin  truthfully  ! 

A  steady  tramp  for  an  hour  brought 
us  to  a  series  of  old  corn-fields,  behind 
which  lay  long  stretches  of  thickets 
backed  by  heavy  woods.  In  such 
grounds  we  were  almost  certain  to  find 
the  remnants  of  several  bevies,  unless 
trapping  had  been  going  on.  The  dogs 
beat  the  first  of  the  fields  without  find- 
ing anything.  The  second  field  was 
weedy,  and  our  hopes  were  centred  in 
it.  Mark  took  one  side  and  Don  the 
other,  and  we  watched  them  from  our 
perches  on  top  of  the  fence.  The  big 
setter   was   showing   more   speed  than 
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usual,  while  my  pointer  seemed  deter- 
mined to  outfoot  him.  To  and  fro  they 
swept,  each  beating  his  own  ground,  yet 
keeping  an  eye  on  his  rival's  movements. 
Once  Mark  checked  his  pace  and  roaded 
for  a  few  yards  on  a  belated  lark.  Don 
had  stopped  the  moment  the  setter 
slackened  up,  and  was  watching  for  the 
point.  When  the  lark  rose  the  dogs 
looked  at  each  other,  then  swung  away 
in  the  old  free  stride.  Each  knew  that 
such  things  were  pardonable  now  and 
then,  and  the  brief  glance  seemed  to  be 
the  tendering  and  acceptance  of  a  court- 
eous apology. 

Don's  head  rose  higher  than  ever 
as  he  let  out  link  after  link,  but  as  he 
slanted  toward  the  setter  he  knew 
that  Mark  was  stretching  out  in  ear- 
nest and  that  his  broad  muzzle  and 
tremendous  stride  were  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  It  did  our  hearts  good  to  see 
their  generous  rivalry,  for  with  it  all  they 
were  showing  field  -  trial  form.  From 
fence  to  center  they  flew,  each  covering 
the  ground  in  a  fashion  which  satisfied 
us  that  no  birds  were  passed  by.  They 
were  racing  toward  each  other  across 
the  wind  when  the  climax  came.  Big 
Mark  whirled  half  round,  straightened 
head,  stern,  and  back  into  a  true  line, 
and  went  trotting  with  a  smooth,  pan- 
ther-like gait,  back  to  his  fence.  Soon 
he  stopped,  and  his  great  banner  of  a 
stern  rose  slowly  till  it  was  almost  at  a 
right-angle  to  his  back.  Don  was  turn- 
ing as  he  saw  the  setter  begin  to  draw, 
and  for  an  instant  he  was  puzzled. 
Something  in  the  breeze  had  brought  a 
message  to  him.  He  halted,  rose  high 
upon  his  hind  legs,  and,  to  our  surprise, 
instead  of  backing  he  bounded  forward 
and  disappeared  in  some  weeds. 

"  Running  birds,"  said  Ike;  "  the  bull's 
stole  the  point." 

"  There  couldn't  be  two  bevies  here 
now  ?"  I  ventured  as  we  got  down  from 
the  fence. 

"Nonsense,"  ejaculated  Ike;  "this 
ground's  been  shot  over  twenty  times. 
The  birds  have  run,  and  the  bull's  prob- 
ably pinned  them  nearer  the  thicket." 

"  Well,  whatever  the  birds  have  done, 
Don's  got  them,"  I  said,  "for  he's  down 
flat,  which  means  a  big  bevy." 

We  went  to  the  pointer  and  found 
him  almost  hidden  in  the  snowy  weeds. 
Ike  had  not  time  to  finish  saying  take 
birds  to  the  right,  when  with  a  roar  of 
wings  about  twenty  quail  made  a  dash 


for  the  thicket.  We  rattled  in  four  bar- 
rels, and  for  a  moment  the  air  seemed 
full  of  falling  quail.  I  knew  that  I  had 
got  my  two  and  Ike  had  done  the  same, 
yet  there  seemed  to  be  more  than  four 
birds  down.  I  looked  at  Ike  inquir- 
ingly, and  he  said  "  You  killed  three 
with  your  first  barrel,  you  duffer." 

True  enough,  I  had  dropped  four 
all  told,  and  we  found  the  three  that 
had  fallen  to  the  first  barrel  lying  yards 
apart.  They  had  happened  to  be  in 
line,  for  I  saw  only  one  when  I  fired. 
We  gathered  the  birds,  and  turned  to 
look  for  Mark.  The  proudly  raised 
stern  still  showed  above  the  weeds,  and 
Don  pulled  up  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Mark's  signal. 

"  Another  bevy  as  sure  as  you  live," 
said  Ike,  and  so  it  proved.  Again  the 
air  shook  with  that  hollow  roar  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  quail-shooter,  and 
again  the  guns  did  their  part  without 
mistake.  This  second  bevy  appeared 
to  be  even  larger  than  the  first,  and  as 
we  watched  the  brown  bullets  darting 
for  cover  we  knew  that  a  lively  after- 
noon was  to  follow.  How  so  many 
birds  happened  to  be  in  that  ground 
could  be  explained  only  by  some  partial 
migration,  as  we  had  beaten  the  cover 
several  times  during  the  season  and 
knew  about  what  it  should  contain.  But 
this  day  was  a  remarkable  one. 

Two  other  fields  were  unworked,  and 
as  it  was  better  to  give  the  birds  in 
cover  time  enough  to  enable  them  to 
move  about  a  little,  we  stuck  to  the 
open.  The  dogs  were  now  in  high 
feather,  and  at  the  word  they  sped 
away.  Soon  both  were  puzzling  over 
some  old  scent;  then  their  heads  went 
up  and  they  renewed  their  fast,  wide 
ranging.  Mark  located  five  birds,  of 
which  we  killed  one  each. 

One  more  field  remained, and  it  looked 
so  bare  that  we  came  precious  near 
passing  it  by.  But  Mark  was  deter- 
mined to  work  it,  and  presently  he  and 
Don  were  quartering  the  lonesome-look- 
ing waste.  We  were  so  sure  that  no 
birds  would  be  found  in  such  a  bare  field 
that  we  did  not  trouble  to  climb  the 
fence.  By  our  carelessness  we  lost  a 
good  chance,  for  a  large  bevy  flushed 
wild  and  spun  away  into  the  thickets, 
pitching  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
where  the  other  birds  had  gone. 

The  dogs  looked  heartily  ashamed  of 
themselves  when  they  came  in,  though 
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the  flush  was  not  their  fault,  as  quail 
seldom  lie  well  Upon  such  ground. 

We  now  felt  jubilant,  for  we  knew 
that  there  were  probably  a  hundred 
birds  in  the  cover,  and  we  could  beat 
them  up  at  our  leisure.  We  decided  to 
make  a  hasty  lunch,  which  would  give 
time  for  the  scent  to  become  good,  and 
then  to  sail  in  and  do  our  prettiest. 
Brief  as  our  lunch-time  was,  it  was  long 
enough  to  show  that  Mark  and  Don  had 
good"  memories.  After  we  had  seated 
ourselves,  they  took  a  roll  in  the  snow, 
and  then,  without  a  warning  demonstra- 
tion, they  sprang  at  each  other  to  settle 
the  affair  of  the  early  morning.  Down 
went  the  lunches,  out  came  the  whips, 
and  each  of  us  grabbed  the  nearer 
tail.  By  some  jest  of  fate  I  fastened 
upon  Mark's  stern,  while  Ike  got  Don's. 

Now,  there's  no  such  thing  as  friend- 
ship in  a  dog-fight;  each  man  is  bound  to 
uphold  his  own,  right  or  wrong,  and  the 
way  those  whips  cracked  was  a  caution 
to  snakes.  Ike  and  I  loved  each  other 
like  brothers,  but  we  each  welted  the" 
other's  dog  with  an  earnestness  which 
might  have  accomplished  almost  any- 
thing. "  This  blank  bull  bites  !  "  hissed 
Ike,  as  Don  strove  to  chew  his  leggin. 
"  Put  your  foot  on  his  neck,  you  chump, 
while  I  bang  this  Newfoundland  !  "  I 
roared  back.  Then  we  edged  away, 
each  holding  an  angry  dog  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck.  For  a  moment  we  glared 
at  each  other;  then  sense  asserted  itself, 
and  we  burst  out  laughing.  But  at  the 
time  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
deuce  of  a  fuss  there  might  have  been, 
supposing  we  had  got  a  bit  hotter  than 
we  did,  and  had  made  a  four-handed  go 
of  it.  The  reader  may  picture  that 
scene  for  himself. 

After  we  had  sufficiently  reduced  the 
temperature  of  the  dogs,  we  went  into 
the  cover.  Ah,  what  sport  followed  ! 
The  dogs  soon  found,  and  after  we  had 
once  scattered  the  bevies,  that  old  cover 
seemed  to  be  a  shooter's  paradise. 
Every  tangle  of  briers,  every  snow- 
laden  brush -heap,  every  log  and  stump, 
appeared  to  shelter  one  or  more  birds; 
and  the  dogs  trotted  to  and  fro,  stiffen- 
ing to  points  every  few  minutes.  Whirr 
■ — bang — burr — bang — whirr  —  whirr  — 
bang — bang!  Brown  streaks  sped  away, 
or  collapsed  amid  whorls  of  shattered 
feathers.  Once  a  big  grouse  rushed 
from  a  clump  of  bushes  which  hid  him 
from  Ike,  while  he  came  dead  at  me  as 


though  he  would  "  tree  "  upon  the  lev- 
eled barrels  of  the  twelve-gauge.  His 
mate  showed  later  alongside  a  flying 
email,  and  Ike  made  an  error  and  cov- 
ered the  quail,  while  I  contented  myself 
with  the  grouse.  Time  and  time  again 
the  dogs  made  points  in  attitudes  which 
might  have  warmed  the  cold  clay  of 
Nimrod's  self.  Mark  would  be  upon  a 
log  with  Don  crouched  below,  and  the 
next  point  would  bring  a  reversal  of 
positions. 

So  the  fun  went  on,  dogs  working 
like  machines,  and  men  shooting  as 
they  had  seldom  done  before.  Acres 
of  snow  were  tracked  in  all  directions, 
and  speckled  with  empty  shells  in  ones 
and  twos.  It  was  a  race  of  man  against 
man,  pointer  versus  setter.  The  dogs, 
with  sterns  and  flanks  painted  crimson, 
toiled  through  the  tangles,  finding, 
pointing,  finding  again,  without  an  er- 
ror ;  and  at  last  it  came  down  to  single 
birds,  with  two  guns  to  one  quail. 
Again  and  again  the  guns  cracked  so 
nearly  together  that  neither  of  us  could 
hear  the  other  shoot.  Smoking  shells 
had  to  be  shown,  and  the  dead  birds 
pocketed  in  turn.  And  before  we  real- 
ized it,  gray  dusk  had  caught  us. 

Then  came  the  smoothing  out  and 
counting  of  the  slain.  To  its  everlast- 
ing credit  be  it  said  that  the  rat-tailed 
party  won,  for  its  victories  over  Mark 
and  Ike  came  but  seldom.  And  such  a 
show  of  quail — plump,  strong,  fully  ma- 
■  tured  birds,  which  any  man  might  be 
proud  of. 

Before  the  last  were  replaced  in  our 
coats,  and  while  we  were  yet  chaffing 
each  other  over  certain  misses  which 
each  had  made,  we  heard  a  snarl  and  a 
scramble,  and  saw  a  tangle  of  dogs  flip- 
flapping  in  the  snow.  The  rivals  had 
concluded  that  now,  at  least,  they  were 
free  to  settle  their  difference.  But  we 
hauled  them  apart  once  more,  and  start- 
ed upon  our  long  tramp  homeward. 
Once  in  motion,  the  dogs  buried  the 
hatchet,  probably  agreeing  to  have  it 
out  some  day  when  they  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  But  that  day  never  ar- 
rived, for  both  of  those  grand  workers 
met  sudden  death.  Ike  still  thinks  that 
Mark  could  have  trimmed  Don  in  a  go 
to  a  finish.  What  I  think  does  not  mat- 
ter, but  I'll  lay  odds  that  if  Don  runs 
across  Mark  in  the  shadowy  covers  of 
the  happy  hunting-grounds,  he'll  take  a 
fall  out  of  him  on  sight. 
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'ENCEFORTH, 
when  ques- 
tioned as  to 
the  three  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  history  of  Chi- 
cago, it  will  be  quite  in  order  to 
reply  "A  fire,  a  fair,  and  a  horse- 
show."  The  first  cleaned  out  the 
old,  and  made  mom  for  the  new 
city;  the  second  attracted  Ihe  world  to  view 
what  had  arisen  from  the  ashes,  and  the 
third  demonstrated  the  Windy  City's  ability 
to  support  for  one  week  the  horse  as  the  piece 
de  resistance. 

I  confess  to  having  held  rather  skeptical 
views  about  Chicago's  ability  to  maintain  a 
horse-show  eaual  to  the  notable  event  which 
annually  takes  place  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  and  I  traveled  to  the  Windy  City's 
equine  exhibition  with  many  misgivings,  but 
with  a  determination  to  see  it  through  and 
criticise  it  fairly. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  opening  day, 
however,  when  fifteen  thousand  fashionably  at- 
tired people  crowded  the  promenade  and  gal- 
leries, and  horses  in  greater  variety  than  ever 
seen  in  the  New  York  show  were  paraded  in 
the  ring,  I  realized  that  I  was  present  at  a 
horse-show  larger  and  more  'truly  national  in 
its  character  than  any  heretofore  held  in  this 
country  (with  the  single  exception  of  that  at 
the  World's  Fair). 

Wealth,  wit  and  beauty  were  on  hand  to 
grace  the  occasion  and  cast  splendor  upon 
Chicago's  pretentious  effort.  The  creme  de  la 
creme  of  the  society  of  the  middle  West  was 
never  before  seen  to  such  advantage.  The 
whole  town  and  surrounding  country  was  agog 
during  the  week  the  show  was  in  session,  and 
in  a  measure,  it  changed  the  tenor  of  social 
life.  For  years  Chicagoans  had  been  appar- 
ently wholly  wrapped  up  in  business  and 
money-getting.  The  horse-show  apprised  them 
it  was  time  to  take  life  more  leisurely  and  make 


a  study  of  the  application  of  sport  to  daily 
existence.  They  accepted  the  object  lesson, 
and,  to  their  honor  be  it  recorded,  the)'-  made 
the  most  of  it,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a 
financial  success. 

Such  representative  citizens  as  Joseph  L. 
Leiter,  Arthur  Caton,  C.  F.  Kimball,  P.  D. 
Armour,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  P.  E.  Stude- 
baker,  W.  W.  Keith,  John  Dupee,  C.  W.  Ful- 
lerton,  C.  Henry  Wheeler,  G.  M.  Alexander, 
Walter  Farwell,  Frank  S.  Gordon,  Charles 
Page  Bryan,  W.  J.  Chalmers,  E.  C.  Green, 
and  others,  guaranteed  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  running  expenses  of  the  show.  They  were  so 
enthusiastic  over  its  success  as  a  grand  social 
function,  as  a  high-class  equine  exhibition,  and 
as  an  event  of  incalculable  commercial  advan- 
tage to  the  city,  that  they  have  intimated  a 
desire  to  support  a  similar  show  every  year,  or, 
at  any  rate,  every  alternate  year,  in  the  future; 
and  collectively  stand  ready  to  subscribe  any 
reasonable  sum  (a  million  dollars  was  spoken 
of)  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  near- 
er the  center  of  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
or,  in  the  event  of  a  site  not  being  decided 
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upon,  then  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  insure  the  success  of  any  future  horse- 
show  held  in  the  Coliseum  building. 

There  was  some  initial  difficulty  arising  from 
divided  authority,  in  which  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  managed  to  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong  ;  but,  finally,  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
submit  to  the  sole  authority  of  John  A.  Logan, 
to  whose  intelligence  and  influence  the  enter- 
prise owed  much  of  its  administrative  success. 
With  this  exception,  all  went  smoothly  from 
•.start  to  finisii. 

The  show  opened  each  day  at  9.30,  and  the 
judging  of  the  several  classes  continued,  with 
an  hour  intermission  at  midday  for  luncheon, 
and  two  hours  (6  to  8)  for  dinner,  until  mid- 
night. 

The  breeding  classes  for  heavy  draft  and 
coach  horses  were  disposed  of  during  the  morn- 
ing hours  ;  while  the  classes  of  fashionable 
high-stepping  horses,  trotting  •  horses,  and 
equestrian  exhibits,  as  well  as  those  for  tan- 
dems, four-in-hands,  and  the  hunters  were 
arranged  to  interest  the  audiences  of  the  after- 
neon  and  evening  sessions. 

In  this  way  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
classes  were  disposed  of,  with  scarcely  twenty 
mimutes'  delay  during  the  entire  week.  Two 
classes,  and  sometimes  three  classes,  were  in 
the  ring  at  one  time.  The  management  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  show  was  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Clarence  Moore  and  that  rmost  expert 
of  ringmasters,  George  Pepper,  to  whom  the 
credit  should  go  for  handling  so  admirably  the 
twelve  hundred  exhibits. 

The  prize  list  was  arranged  for  the  distri- 
bution of  $40,000  in  premiums,  but,  some  entries 
not  appearing,  about  $35,000  was  the  sum  act- 
ually assigned  to  winning  exhibits. 

Briefly,  the  show  took  place  exactly  as 
planned  originally  by  its  promoters,  in  the  Chi- 
cago Coliseum  building,  an  edifice  seven  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  three  hundred  feet  wide, 
situated  near  the  site  of  the  World's  Fair — 
nine  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city — and 
heated  perfectly  and  much  better  ventilated 
than  ever  was  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  tan-bark  show-ring,  which  had  a  founda- 
tion of  that  springy  gumbo-loam,  so  elastic  and 
helpful  to  high-stepping  horses  and  hunters, 
was  forty-five  feet  longer  and  twenty  feet 
wider  than  the  ring  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  promenade  for  the  fashionables  was  a 
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shade  wider  and  more  roomy  on  the  turns  than 
the  board-walk  at  the  New  York  show. 

The  private  boxes,  of  which  there  were  over 
a  hundred,  were  set  back  from  the  promenade, 
above  two  tiers  of  potted  plants,  and  had  their 
fronts  gracefully  draped  over  brass  rails.  They 
were  divided  from  each  other  by  oak-stained 
pine  bars,  the  whole  having  a  light  and  airy 
appearance,  much  preferable  to  the  cramped 
and  stuffy  pews  in  which  the  elite  of  New 
York's  society  are  annually  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

Behind  these  reserved  spaces,  were  ranged 
tier  upon  tier  of  chairs,  seating  in  all  seven- 
teen thousand  people. 

Under  these  galleries  the  horses  were  com- 
fortably housed  in  stalls,  which  were  kept  at 
an  even  temperature,  and  so  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  ventilated  that  positively  (and  I  was  at 
some  trouble  to  prove  this)  there  was  not  the 
slightest  disagreeable  odor.  The  manner  in 
which  these  stalls  were  decorated  is  shown  in 
the  photograph  I  took  of  one  of  M.  W.  Dun- 
ham's lot. 

Among  the  judges  who  officiated  were  no- 
ticed : 

Thoroughbreds— Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  Toronto,  Can., 
M.  Lewis  Clarke,  Louisville,  Ky.;  George  M.  Dunn, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Trotters  and  Pacers— Hamilton  Busby.  New  York  ; 
George  E.  Short,  Cleveland,  O. ;  George  Linderber- 
ger,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hackneys — Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  Toronto,  Can.;  R.  P. 
Stericker,  Springfield,  111. 

Coach-horses — Alex.  B.  McLaren,  Aurora,  111.;  E. 
W.  Cottrell,  Detroit,  Mich.;  R.  P.  Stericker,  Spring 
field,  111. 

Draft-horses— Leonard  Johnson,  Northfield,  Minn.; 
Robert  Beith,  Bowmanville,  Ont. ;  Joseph  Watson,  Be 
atrice,  Neb. 

Gaited  Saddle-horses — John  W.  Brooks,  Chicago ; 
M.  Lewis  Clarke,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  S.  W.  Taylor,  New 
York. 

Hacks  and  Hunters  — H.  L.  Herbert,  New  York; 
George  M.  Dunn,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Clarence  C. 
Quinton,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shetland  Ponies— L.  W.Mitchell,  Dixon,  111.;  Morti 
mer  Levering,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Ponies  under  Saddle  and  in  Harness  —  John  C. 
Groome,  Philadelphia  ;  Clarence  C.  Quinton,  Trenton, 
N   J.;  H.  L.  Herbert,  New  York. 

Horses  in  Harness  John  C.  Groome.  Philadelphia  ; 
Thomas  A.  Maitland,  Rye.  N.  Y.;  and  Clarence  Moore. 

Tandems,  Four-in  hands,  Carriages  and  Appoint- 
ments—Burton Mansfield,  New  York,  and  Thomas  A. 
Maitland,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  several  sections  of  the  show  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  harness  horses  of 
the  high-stepping  variety  or  the  hunters  domi- 
nated the  exhibition.  Both  of  these  breeds 
being  of  the  fashionable  class,  and  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  show  being  to  cater  to  the  social 
element,  either  could  be  deemed  a  leader  in  the 
affection  of  the  Chicagoans.  They  went  wildly 
enthusiastic  over  both.  In  the  high-stepping 
department  the  rather  extravagant  prize  of 
$1,000  was  offered  in  the  championship  class. 
This  brought  out  the  chestnut  geldings  Chan- 
cellor and  Challenger  from  the  Tichenor  sta- 
ble, which  had  already  become  favorably  known 
in  both  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  show-rings 
by  winning  in  several  open  classes  and  the 
championship,  and  the  bay  gelding  Adonis, 
with  which  Dr.  Burt  has  persistently  won  for 
Mr.  Blanding,  of  Providence,  at  Morristown 
and  Westchester  ;  also  beating  the  Tichenor 
horses  in  one  class,  and  in  turn  taking  second 
place  to  them  in  another  class  at  Chicago. 
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All  these  horses  are,  of  course,  converted 
-trotters,  broken  to  stylish  harness;  and.  while 
the  Tichenor  horses  excel  in  dash  and  spirit, 
and  have  a  powerful  way  of  carrying  themselves 
when  bitted  up  and  skilfully  driven,  Adonis  still 
retains  that  easy,  finished  style  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  amateur  driver. 

Speaking  of  trotting-bred  stallions  converted 
into  geldings  for  fashionable  harness  purposes, 
most  of  the  horses  exhibited  in  stylish  gigs  at 
Chicago  were  of  this  order,  George  S.  Gagnon's 
well-known  cobs,  Gold  Pointer,  McKusick  and 
The  Cat,  being  of  the  number,  and  especially 
■distinguishing  themselves,  whether  shown  tan- 
dem, in  pairs,  or  with  their  stable  companions 
four-in-hand.  This  exhibitor  had  matters  very 
much  his  own  way  in  several  classes,  his  win 
with  four  horses  to  park  drag,  neatly  ap- 
pointed, meeting  with  as  much  favor,  though  not 
quite  as  exciting,  as  the  exhibit  he  made  with  a 
road  coach-and-four,  appointed  in  close  imita- 
tion of  the  most  famous  turn  -  out  at  East- 
ern shows.  His  flat-crowned  beaver  hat  was 
white,  not  pearl  ;  his  upper  benjamin  and  coat 
looked  more  like  a  thin  mackintosh  than  of  the 
regulation  material ;  and  while  his  guard  was 
properly  attired  and  carried  the  time-clock, 
•card-case,  etc.,  strapped  across  his  shoulder, 
the  extra  straw  collar  on  the  side  of  the  coach 
.and  the  bucket  underneath  were  lacking.  As 
to  tools  and  extras  in  the  "  boot,"  this  depo- 
nent sayeth  nothing.  The  horses  were  put 
.around  the  arena  in  good  shape,  however,  and 
as  the  old  coach  rocked  on  the  turns,  the  crowd 
worked  itself  up  to  the  correct  ring  of  enthusi- 
.asm  and  cheered  the  exhibitor  to  the  echo.  In 
the  class  for  correctly  appointed  park  teams, 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Caton,  of  Chicago,  showed  a 
neatly-appointed  drag,  had  a  nice  pair  of  lead- 
ers, but  lacked  at  the  wheel.  His  driving  was 
.a  most  finished  performance,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular Mr.  Gagnon  could  not,  of  course,  com- 
pete with  him. 

A  class  for  sporting  tandems  afforded  C.  Ran- 
dolph Snowdon,  of  Philadelphia,  an  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  his  fine  hunter,  Richmond,  in 
traces,  and  afterward  over  the  jumps,  his  turn- 
•out  winning  "hands  down."  In  this  class, 
Mr.  P.  F.  Collier,  of  the  Monmouth  County 
Hunt,  made  a  poor  showing  with  the  hunter 
Flying  Dutchman  in  the  lead;  and  it  was  gen- 
erally understood,  though  not  definitely  stated, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  the  gelding  had  been 
in  harness. 

A  charming  feature  of  the  driving  classes 
was  the  appearance  of  several  ladies  manipu- 
lating the  ribbons  over  their  own  horses.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  at  all  respectable  horse-shows, 
.as  nothing  is  more  interesting  or  attractive  to 
the  general  public.  The  Misses  Castleman,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  both  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  department,  as  did  also  Miss  Hendrie, 
Mrs.  Emily  Beach  and  Miss  Belle  Beach,  Miss 
Wiser,  Mrs.  George  S.  Gagnon,  Miss  Cassidy, 
Miss  Baldwin  and  Miss  Johnson. 

Again  in  the  saddle-hack  and  hunter  classes 
ladies  were  frequently  seen  putting  their  pets 
through  their  paces  or  over  the  hurdles  ;  and 
their  appearance  in  the  latter  classes  was 
.greeted  with  rounds  of  applause,  the  audiences 
being  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  members  of 
the  female  sex  take  the  fences — it  being  a  rarity 
to  see  a  Chicago  lady  mounted  on  a  hunter. 


Here  Miss  Beardmore,  Miss  Cawthra,  Miss 
Belle  Beach.  Miss  Nellie  Montgomery,  Miss 
Hendrie  and  Miss  Mclntyre  made  an  excellent 
showing,  putting  their  horses  at  the  hurdles  as 
though  they  were  imaginary  lines,  and  receiv- 
ing their  measure  of  applause  as  though  such 
was  an  everyday  occurrence  and  a  matter  of 
course.  The  saddle -hack  classes  were  remark- 
ably strong,  and  some  excellent  horses  were 
brought  out. 

A  feature  in  one  class,  which  induced  ladies 
to  ride,  was  the  allowance  by  the  judges  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  any  horse  rid- 
den by  a  lady  ;  and  here  something  wonderful 
happened — the  win  of  Miss  Alice  Castleman  on 
her  handsome  black  mare  Rowena,  on  which 
this  young  lady  also  won  the  championship  in 
the  department  for  gaited  saddle-horses.  This 
would  seem  to  testify  to  the  Kentucky-bred 
gaited  horse's  ability  to  "  walk,  trot  and  canter  " 
without  trace  of  the  rack  or  other  gait  pecul- 
iar to  the  Southern  horse.  This  great  mare  also 
won  the  challenge  cup  offered  by  the  National 
Saddle-Horse  Breeders'  Association  ;  and  her 
stable  companion,  Matilda,  another  of  General 
John  B.  Castleman's  exhibits,  was  deemed  the 
best  combination  harness  and  saddle  horse  in  the 
show,  besides  being  placed  in  reserve  to  cham- 
pion as  a  properly  gaited  horse.  These  mares 
are  marvelously  symmetrical  in  conformation, 
and  are  wonderfully  well  boned.  A  specimen 
in  point  particularly  interesting  to  breeders  of 
saddle-horses  was  the  yearling  colt,  Goodwin, 
out  of  the  World's  Fair  champion  mare  Emily, 
which  mare  was  deemed  long  and  light  at  the 
New  York  show  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The 
colt  is  magnificently  furnished  forward,  is 
topped  and  loined  like  a  mature  horse,  has  an 
arm  unusually  developed,  is  close  to  the  ground, 
and  his  cannons  are  as  flat  as  a  man's  hand.  I 
have  always  been  skeptical  about  the  bone  and 
conformation  of  the  get  of  the  Kentucky-gaited 
horse,  but  can  be  so  no'  longer,  if  the  family 
can  produce  a  number  like  this  youngster. 

Another  important  feature  was  the  depart- 
ment for  equestrian  clubs.  Two  of  these  com- 
peted, the  Chicago  Club  and  the  Centaur  Club, 
the  latter  winning  easily  on  account  of  their 
finished  style  in  the  saddle  (the  ladies  riding 
side-saddle),  the  smooth  performance  of  their 
horses  in  evolution,  and  their  neat  appointments 
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as  to  bridles,  etc. ,  all  being  of  the  regulation 
tan  leather.  The  Chicago  Club  depended 
wholly  upon  creating  a  sensation,  the  lady- 
members  all  riding  astride  (cross-saddle).  The 
inventor  of  the  divided  skirt,  or  cross-saddle 
riding-habit,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Colegrove,  sits  like  a 
statue  on  her  smoothly-gaited  gelding  ;  but  is 
evidently  not  a  finished  horsewoman,  for,  not- 
withstanding she  was  awarded  highest  honors, 
she  never  permitted  her  steed  to  trot  or  gallop, 
and  neither  did  any  of  the  other  female  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the 
trot  is  not  necessary,  the  object  being  to  per- 
mit the  enjoyment  of  a  smooth,  easy,  arm- 
chairlike ride,  the  horse  seldom  being  required 
to  move  out  of  a  walk  or  the  amble  and  rack. 
I  noticed  several  of  the  ladies  "rode  on  their 
horses'  mouths,"  having  "  no  hands  or  seat,"as 
finished  hack  -  riders  understand  same  ;  and 
many  of  them  wabbled  about  in  their  saddles, 
steadying  themselves  by  pressure  on  their  stir- 
rups, which  gave  them  an  awkward,  pendulum- 
like motion.  Stout  ladies  look,  to  me,  singu- 
larly out  of  place  riding  the  cross-saddle  ;  and 
while  the  habit  is  very  neat  and  modest  in  the 
extreme,  the  tout  ensemble  is  jarring  to  the 
symmetrical  eye,  and  suggests  the  sensational 
circus-parade  rider  rather  than  the  finished 
equestrienne. 

Some  of  the  best  saddle-hacks  seen  in  this 
country  were  those  shown  by  Mr.  Fred  Pres- 
grave  for  the  Messrs.  Clyde  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Here  the  Philadelphia  favorite  Kathleen  easily 
went  to  the  front  in  her  class  and  for  champion- 
ship, and  she  also  did  well  over  the  hurdles. 
The  best  walker  in  the  show,  and  this  under 
big  Penn  Smith's  welter  weight,  was  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cassatt's  well-known  bay  gelding  Old  Times, 
by  that  veritable  hackney-cob  sire  Little  Won- 
der, who  himself  took  third  prize  in  a  harness 
class  notwithstanding  that  the  little  beaver  is 
now  nineteen  years  old.  The  question  natur- 
ally arises,  "  How's  that  for  a  little  hackney 
stallion  ?  " 

The  Tichenors  showed  a  magnificent  brown 
gelding  called  Exclusive,  that  won  in  a  strong 
class,  as  did  also  H.  P.  Crane,  his  Prince  Charm- 
ing being  a  taking  gelding  and  a  very  young 
horse  to  boot. 
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Taken  altogether,  there  never  was  such  good 
jumping  as  at  the  Chicago  show.  As  already 
mentioned  the  tan-bark  was  laid  on  the  top  of 
what  in  the  West  they  call  gumbo-loam,  a  sort 
of  black  soil  that  is  as  elastic  as  rubber  when 
used  as  the  foundation  of  some  other  substance. 
The  horses  jumped  better  on  this  stuff,  which 
was  taken  off  the  Washington  track,  toward 
the  end  of  the  week  than  they  did  at  the  begin- 
ning. Not  a  sore  foot  or  a  lame  horse  was  to 
be  found  after  a  week's  showing  ;  and  on  Friday 
morning,  the  way  Thomas  Clyde's  chestnut 
mare  Blarney  won  in  class  161,  followed  by  the 
same  owner's  Kathleen  and  Adam  Beck's  Lady 
Roseber'y  and  Lady  Kildare,  Mrs.  S.  S.  How- 
land's  Lady  Bird,  Mr.  Crane's  Her  Majesty 
and  Mr.  Hendrie's  Rosa,  was  a  sight  worth 
traveling  twice  a  thousand  miles  to  see.  Not 
one  horse  made  a  mistake,  and  there  was  only 
one  tip  of  a  front  hoof  during  the  entire  per- 
formance. The  same  over  the  big  jumps,  Mrs. 
Howland's  staunch  mare  Lady  Bird  clearing 
6ft.  4m.,  in  several  attempts  with  the  bars  up 
to  the  six  inch  mark.  Mr.  Collier's  Grey  Friar 
and  Flying  Dutchman  and  Ascentic  all  did  fine 
work,  though  not  always  so  fine,  with  the  old 
sportsman  himself  in  the  saddle.  Adam  Beck 
particularly  distinguished  himself  and  demon- 
strated his  fitness  to  hold  the  position  of  M.F.H. 
by  his  daring  work  in  forcing  a  refractory  horse 
over  the  hurdles,  and  when  he  finally  conquered 
his  hunter  he  was  applauded  until  the  very  raft- 
ers shook. 

A  particularly  interesting  class,  though  it 
was  not  so  quickly  decided  as  the  crowd  would 
have  liked,  was  that  in  which  the  members  of 
three  hunt  clubs  competed.  The  members 
appeared  in  full  hunting  regalia,  pink  coats, 
high  hats,  breeches,  and  boots,  and  with  their 
hunting  crops  in  hand.  First  prize  went  to  the 
Radnor  Hunt,  represented  by  C.  R.  Snowdon 
on  Richmond.  Robt.  Strawbridge  on  Kathleen, 
John  C.  Groome  on  Eleven,  and  W.  Hendrie 
on  Brunhilde.  Miss  Cawthra,  Mrs.  Beardmore, 
and  Miss  Hendrie  rode  in  this  competition, 
as  did  also  H.  L.  Herbert,  W.  C.  Marrow,  of 
Washington,  a  capital  young  rider  by  the  way, 
clean-cut  and  evidently  a  clever  man  across 
timber,  and  George  M.  Dunn. 

As  a  grand  finale  to  the  hunting  classes  it 
was  quite  in  order  to  hold  a  hunt  ball;  and  as  if 
to  echo  the  spirit  of  all  concerned,  an  im- 
promptu affair  of  this  nature  was  arranged, 
invitations  being  delivered  verbally  at  the 
private  boxes  by  the  members  of  the  Bit  and 
Spur  Club,  an  organization  of  Chicago's  elite, 
whose  headquarters  and  privileges  during  the 
entire  show  were  the  envy  of  all  who  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  entree  to  the 
rooms. 

The  hunt  ball  was  entirely  informal,  and  on 
that  account  was  the  more  enjoyable.  It  took 
place  at  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  where  the 
guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan, 
Mrs.  Mary  Logan  -  Tucker,  and  the  genial 
general  manager  of  the  show,  Mr.  John  A. 
Logan,  Jr. 

But  the  Chicago  horse-show  had  its  utilita- 
rian as  well  as  its  sporting  and  social  features. 
At  the  outset  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  a  horse- 
breeders'  show,  with  heavy  draft  horses  in  the 
majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  already 
explained,  the  mornings  were  entirely  given  up 
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"  PERFECTION." 

to  horses  of  this  nature,  there  being  a  mag- 
nificent array  of  French  coach-horses,  Clydes- 
dales and  Percherons,  with  some  Cleveland 
Bays,  Shires  and  German  coach-horses,  and  a 
small  but  choice  collection  of  hackneys.  M.  W. 
Dunham's  French  coach  stallions  and  mares 
were  again,  as  always  wherever  exhibited  in 
this  country,  triumphant.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  pronounced  individuality  of  the  stallion 
Indre,  nor  the  finished  style  and  perfect  sym- 
metry of  his  stable  companion,  Perfection,  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  of  his  son,  Partisan.  Several 
yearlings,  two  and  three  year  olds  by  Perfec- 
tion were  also  shown,  and  elicited  much  ap- 
plause by  their  stately  carriage  and  magnificent 
deportment.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  these 
horses  are  not  seen  in  harness,  where  the 
mature  horses  rightly  belong,  if  they  are  to 
demonstrate  their  usefulness  in  this  country. 
Those  which  have  been  seen  in  leather  have 
done  very  well  indeed,  and  the  blood  can  be 
traced  in  hundreds  of  good  all-around  horses 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  but  the  pure-bred 
geldings,  if  there  are  any,  do  not  seem  to 
materialize,  and  there  should  be  lots  of  them 
by  this  time,  the  breed  having  been  imported 
to  this  country  several  years  ago.  The  results 
of  the  cross  of  this  fine  breed  or  family — for  of 
course  it  traces  recently  back  into  English 
thoroughbred  blood — on  native  stock  should  be 
shown  in  connection  with  the  pure-bred  speci- 
mens in  the  show-ring,  to  demonstrate  what 
the  breed  is  able  to  accomplish  on  this  side  of 
the  water;  and  brood  mares  should  also  be 
shown  with  several  of  their  produce  of  all  ages. 
The  same  can  be  said  with  interest  of  the 
hackney  breed.  There  has  been  altogether 
too  much  breeding  on  the  lines  of  the  faddist, 
and  small  breeders  have  too  long  been  imitating 
the  tactics  of  multi-millionaires.  What  is  re- 
quired is  a  good,  all-around,  generally  useful 
horse  in  harness,  not  a  hothouse  plant  on  the 
end  of  a  string.  That  sort  of  thing  does  well 
enough  in  England,  where  there  are  upward  of 
two  hundred  country  shows,  all  held  within 
two  hundred  miles  or  so  of  each  other,  and  re- 
curring week  after  week  throughout  the  sea- 
son, to  which  the  whole  countryside  is  attracted 
and  which  small  breeders  and  dealers  depend 
upon  for  renewal  of  their  stock.     Here,  how- 


ever, shows  are  few  and  far  between,  and  dis- 
tances are  great  ;  demand  is  little  for  breeding 
animals,  and  immense  for  really  useful  harness 
horses  of  the  hackney  type,  but  with  more 
quality  and  certainly  more  speed  than  most  of 
those  imported  are  believed  to  possess.  There 
should  be  more  classes  for  half-breeds  in  har- 
ness, and  less  money  appropriated  at  metro- 
politan shows  for  fat  stock  shown  to  halter.  Of 
the  three-year-old  hackney  stallions  shown,  Mr. 
Robert  Beith's  brown  Banquo  by  Jubilee 
Chief — the  latter  I  recollect  at  the  World's 
Fair — has  grown  intoa  slashing  youngster.  The 
three-year-old  Erling  is  on  the  longish  order, 
though  close  to  the  ground,  and  is  just  the  sort 
to  alter  and  make  a  slashing  fine  harness  horse. 
He  will  never  be  another  Cadet,  who  stands 
to-day  the  greatest  topped  horse  of  his  age  and 
inches,  and  nearest  to  earth  of  any  hackney 
living.  It  was  all  nonsense  to  see  this  great 
sire  pitted  against  young  stock,  and  while 
Royal  Standard  is  a  symmetrical  horse  all  over 
he  is  not  in  the  same  world  with  Cadet.  Cou- 
rier has  gone  back  fearfully  and  did  not  make 
the  ghost  of  a  show  for  his  owners,  Graham 
Brothers.  This  horse  ought  to  have  passed 
into  the  heavy  coaching  classes  long  ago.  Now 
in  Chesterbrook  hackney  breeders  showed  a 
yearling  worthy  of  his  sire,  and  a  credit  to  his 
dam,  the  Freedom  mare.  Mr.  Stevens  has  a 
promising  youngster  in  the  son  of  that  great 
actor,  Langton  Performer  ;  and  Chocolate  Jr.'s 
daughter,  the  Lady  Sutton  mare,  is  this  year, 
if  anything,  sweeter  than  ever,  though  I  do  not 
think  the  Attica  stock  is  doing  as  well  as  it 
might,  all  looking  poorish  for  show  time. 
Lady  Danegelt,  by  the  renowned  English  sire, 
is  a  credit  to  the  hackney  breed,  and  the 
Grand  Fashion  Lady  Valentine,  is  in  line  for 
an  English  championship  some  day  if  I  do  not 
mistake  the  signs,  and  I  am  on  my  hobby  now. 
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MISS   ALICE   CASTLEMAN'S  "  ROWENA." 

Of  half-bred  hackneys  shown  in  harness,  the 
Lord  Rufus  gelding  Gloan  is  a  goer  all  over 
with  all  the  quality  that  its  sire  had  and  more, 
but  it  is  out  of  a  trotting  mare  I'll  wager,  which 
accounts  for  the  speed.  The  Beau  Lyons -geld- 
ing and  the  other  in  the  list  were  outclassed. 

This  leaves  me  but  little  space  on  the  heavy 
draft  breeds,  and  the  Percherons  shown  by 
Fletcher  and  Coleman  are  worth  a  page  to 
themselves,  as  are  also  those  shown  by  H.  A. 
Briggs.  Boisgelin,  a  picture  of  which  I  tried 
to  obtain  in  the  poor  light  available,  is  a  grand- 
ly proportioned  dapple  gray  stallion,  typical  of 
the  breed  in  every  respect,  shown  in  fine  bloom; 
he  crests  nobly,  has  splendid  back  and  loins, 
and  understandings  which  indicate  a  tower  of 
strength.  It  is  such  a  horse  that  the  famous 
feminine  artist  loved  to  picture,  when  she  was 
not  lingering  over  the  outlines  of  a  Clyde  like 
unto  Robert  Holloway's  Princess  Beautiful,  the 
yearling  daughter  of  Cedric,  whom  I  well  re- 
member. The  get  of  McQueen,  another  World's 
Fair  winner,  appeared  to  advantage  in  the  Clyde 
department  of  this  show,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Ogilvie;  and  Graham  Bros,  showed  a  winner  in 
their  well-topped  stallion  Young  McQueen,  of 
same  breeding  I  never  see  these  pure-bred 
imported  horses  but  I  wonder  where  their  get 
all  goto.  I  don't  find  them  at  work  in  the  East- 
ern brewery  yards,  nor  on  farming  lands.  It 
is  half  and  quarter  bred  stock  that  comes  into 
the   New  York  market,   and   this  is   sold   by 


weight,  so  to  speak,  not  by  blood  lines.  Of 
Shires  there  are  very  few  in  the  East,  though 
why  they  are  not  appreciated  here  as  in  Eng- 
land is  incomprehensible.  In  this  country  they 
are  looked  upon  wholly  as  an  agricultural  horse. 
They  are  the  thoroughbred  cart-horse  of  Eng- 
land and  are  seen  at  work  on  the  pavements 
in  thousands.  Their  quality  and  blood  shine 
through  their  skin,  so  to  speak,  and  they  get 
down  on  their  knees  to  a  heavy  load  as  would 
the  rare  old  Suffolk  Punches. 

The  native  horse  was  rather  neglected  in  the 
apportionment  of  prizes  at  the  Chicago  show, 
$1,100  only  being  reserved  for  each  department 
— breeding  and  driving  classes.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  fair  exhibit  in  these  classes,  and 
the  appointments  were  good.  M.  H.  Tiche- 
nor's  Jimmy  Hague  and  Ross  ranked  first  in 
every  class  shown,  single  and  as  a  pair;  and. 
William  Wright's  Hazel  Ridge  took  first  in 
single  harness,  but  as  a  stallion  in  the  breeding- 
class  was  unnoticed,  in  this  section  the  brown 
stallion  Caid  (2m.  us.)  winning  over  the  Caton 
Stock  Farm,  over  Brophy's  Electioneer,  Jr.,  and 
Tichenor's  Marshall  Director.  The  John  Splan 
special  prize  brought  out  a  strong  competition 
in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  road  wagon, 
and  here  the  Tichenors  won  again  with  a 
handsome  turn-out,  the  geldings  Jimmy  Hague 
and  Ross  being  in  the  traces. 

As  in  New  York,  so  at  Chicago,  the  show  of 
thoroughbred  horses  was  so  meagre  one  had  to 
search  for  them  with  a  microscope.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Howland's  bay  stallion  Judge  Morrow,  by  the 
Vagabond,  won  in  competition  with  Robert 
Davies'  Mikado,  William  Hendrie's  Othmar, 
and  John  Brenock's  horse  Long,  whose  breed- 
ing was  not  stated.  There  was  no  young  stock 
by  any  of  these  horses,  nor  any  half-bred 
stock  by  them,  shown  under  saddle  or  in  har- 
ness. It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  owners  and 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  horses  in  this  country 
seem  wholly  oblivious  to  the  field  of  usefulness 
that  stands  ready  for  their  stallions  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hunters  and  saddle-horses,  and  im- 
provement of  the  same.  Year  after  year  the 
shows  provide  classes  for  sires  of  blue  blood 
calculated  to  get  hunters,  etc.,  and  very  few 
owners  respond;  and  it  is  not  on  record  that 
except  in  isolated  cases  they  are  doing  anything 
in  their  several  localities  to  aid  farmers  in  the 
production  of  a  higher  class  of  saddle  and 
hunting  horse.  Then,  again,  there  is  great 
need  of  the  use  of  thoroughbred  blood  tending 
to  the  production  of  harness  horses  of  the 
breedy  kind  fit  to  lead  tandem  and  four-in- 
hand  teams.     And  still  these  valuable  stallions 
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are  kept  housed  up  and  reserved  for  race-track 
breeding  purposes.  The  thoroughbred  is  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  commendable  in  the 
harness  and  saddle-horse  families,  and  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  the  outcrossing  of  his  blood  ; 
and  yet  those  who  own  him  in  this  country 
seem  to  regard  him  as  nothing  but  a  producer 
of  gambling  machines.  This  isolation  of  user 
is  where  the  difference  between  a  good  sports- 


man and  a  sporting  man  is  easily  distinguish- 
able ;  and  it  is  a  pity  there  are  not  more  of  the 
former  among  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  be 
the  possessors  of  the  "  kings  of  the  equine 
race,"  so  that  the  advantages  of  blood  may  be 
more  freely  distributed,  and  our  farmers  may 
have  more  of  the  strain  amongst  saddle,  hunt- 
ing and  harness  horses. 

A..  H.  Godfrey. 


THE  NATIONAL  HORSE-SHOW,  NEW  YORK. 


Year  after  year  as  the  season  of  the  great 
Metropolitan  Horse  -  Show  approaches,  the 
equine  world  is  invaded  by  recruits  from  two 
camps  :  those  who  prognosticate  from  the 
symptoms  that  as  a  public  function  it  will  be 
less  attractive  than  heretofore,  and  those  who 
feel  sure  that  at  last  the  conditions  are  such 
that  their  horses  will  justify  their  owners'  faith 
and  come  out  of  the  ordeal  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  the  great  jury  that  judges  in  the 
national  parliament  of  the  horse  at  Madison 
Square.  The  passing  of  the  show  finds  both 
camps  out  in  their  calculations  ;  for,  as  a 
fashionable  gathering-place,  each  show  exceeds 
in  attraction  its  predecessors,  and  the  steady 
rise  in  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  leaves 
a  larger  contingent  of  disappointed  aspirants, 
whose  only  consolation  is  to  impugn,  not  the 
integrity,  but  the  ruling  of  the  judges. 

Beyond  these  two  factions  of  croakers,  how- 
ever, stands  arrayed  the  great  army  of  the 
well-satisfied,  who  have  testified  the  fact  by 
their  cash  and  received  principal  and  interest 
by  a  display,  both  in  a  fashionable  and  eques- 
trian sense,  gratifying  and  full  of  hope  for  the 
future.  The  lover  of  the  horse  sees  an  ever- 
advancing  scale  of  perfection  in  form,  and  an 
ever  increasing  and  widening  circle  of  entries 
indicative  of  that  progress.  The  breeder  of 
the  horse  sees  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of 
men  and  women  of  means  taking  a  more  in- 
telligent personal  interest  in  the  horse,  whether 
for  harness  or  for  the  saddle,  or  even  for  the 
use  of  their  olive  branches. 

The  lover  of  the  horse  in  action  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  can  show  him  off  in  all  his  various 
uses  and  gaits,  has,  too,  at  the  Garden  his 
great  treat  of  the  year  ;  for  where,  as  there, 
can  he  see  such  perfection  of  action,  such  evi- 
dence of  the  most  careful  preparation,  such  in- 
telligence, such  appointments,  such  attention 
to  minutiae,  as  are  displayed  day  and  night  for 
the  whole  week  of  the  equine  carnival. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  wealth  and  fash- 
ion, the  maker  and  the  lover  of  the  horse  for 
his  own  sake,  should  have  made  the  New  York 
show  the  Mecca  of  their  yearly  pilgrimage,  and 
find  in  it,  when  considered  broad  and  large, 
the  highest  form  of  gratification  and  satisfac- 
tion ?  The  show  was  originated  to  promote  im- 
provement in  the  horse  of  society,  and  of  all 
that  pertains  to  his  caparison  and  environment  ; 
and,  although  it  has  incidentally  effected  a 
great  deal  more,  none  can  say  that  it  has  failed 
in  its  mission.  On  the  other  hand,  none 
can  deny  that  it  has  signally  succeeded  in 
placing  the  horse,  as  a  minister  to  social  re- 
quirements, on  a  distinctly  higher  and  better 
plane,  where  his  breeding,  his  training,  his 
care,  his  accoutrements,  even  to  the  smallest 


detail,  have  become  the  personal  question  of 
his  owner  and  admirer.  'Tis  not  many  years 
ago  since  this  could  be  said  only  of  the  trotter 
and  the  pacer.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  influ- 
ences primarily  set  in  motion  by  the  New  York 
National  Horse-Show  Association,  it  is  true  of 
every  other  class  of  horse  that  enters  into  the 
sport  or  social  necessity  of  tens  of  thousands  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Here  and  there  a  carping  newspaper  or  a  few 
disappointed  exhibitors  may  voice  some  objec- 
tion to  so  wide  a  claim  ;  but  there  is  a  test 
which  can  be  applied  with  unerring  safety  : 
the  test  of  the  trade.  Trade  follows  demand, 
and  the  trade  appreciates  to  the  full  what  the 
horse-show  week  means  to  their  ledgers  ;  not 
only  during  .the  period  of  its  exhibit,  but 
through  all  the  year.  Under  its  shadow  there 
is  gathered  together  the  greatest  company  of 
buyers  the  season  sees,  and  its  influence  swells 
the  exchequers  of  business  from  the  farming 
breeder  to  the  fall  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
on  the  product  of  its  influence. 

Society,  from  the  opening  on  November  15th 
to  its  close  on  the  20th,  gave  the  same  measure 
of  its  approval  to  this  show  as  on  previous 
occasions,  and  the  boxes  and  promenade 
glowed  with  beauty  and  gorgeous  apparel  as 
of  old.  The  Garden  always  presents  a  won- 
derful sight  during  the  evening  hours,  when 
twelve  thousand  of  New  York's  fashionable 
elite  gather  there  to  enliven  the  scene  by  their 
animation,  and  join  in  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  greets  the  winners. 

The  classes  were  again  larger  than  they 
should  be,  as  they  have  been  for  several  years 
past ;  there  is  not  time  to  judge  them  thor- 
oughly. Many  good  horses  were  sent  out  of  the 
ring  without  the  notice  they  should  receive. 
An  exhibitor  who  goes  to  an  expense  of  up- 
ward of  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  stylish  turn-out 
which  the  judges  have  not  time  to  look  at  has 
certainly  a  grievance.  This  year,  too,  there  is 
some  ground  for  other  reasons  why  the  de- 
cisions rendered  in  the  metropolitan  show-ring 
are  not  meeting  with  general  satisfaction.  The 
judges  chosen,  while  men  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity, are  not  always  competent  to  act  intelli- 
gently in  the  classes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed. Gentlemen  who  have  for  years  given 
all  their  attention  to  high-stepping  horses  and 
four-in-hand  driving,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  render  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  saddle- 
horses,  and  they  are  far  more  likely  to  give  first 
prizes  to  horses  of  the  harness  type,  than  to 
those  built  on  hack  lines.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened in  more  than  one  case  this  year.  In  the 
high-stepping  harness  classes  either  the  judges 
did  not  take  note  of  the  conditions  of  the  classes, 
or  the  exhibitors  misconstrued  them.     Horses 
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eminently  fitted  for  the  park  were  put  down 
and  those  of  the  road  sort  elevated  in  strictly 
stylish  classes,  while,  in  more  than  one  case, 
where  the  good  road  cob  should  have  been  put 
at  the  top,  animals  of  the  parky  type  were 
awarded  highest  honors. 

While  a  change  from  the  "  stately  trio,"  who 
had  hitherto  judged,  was  asked  for,  as  their 
established  types  had  become  too  well  known, 
yet  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  replacing  of  them 
by  new  judges  has  resulted  in  much  of  an  im- 
provement. But  it  was  ever  a  moot  point,  this 
question  of  judges,  and  as  long  as  horse-shows 
exist  there  will  be  more  or  less  bickering  about 
the  decisions. 

Trotting-bred  horses  in  harness  were  the 
leading  feature  of  the  show,  just  as  they  have 
been  for  two  years  past,  and  their  speedy  work 
on  the  tan-bark  influenced  the  decisions  in 
their  favor,  as  it  always  must  do.  A  newly 
imported  horse,  John  Robinson's  Storm  King, 
which  had  won  hundreds  of  prizes  in  Eng- 
land, was  unappreciated  by  the  judges,  not- 
withstanding he  was  one  of  the  best  types 
of  sporty  looking  harness-horses  we  have 
seen  here.  Joseph  E.  Widener's  Von  Har- 
binger, a  rather  longish  chestnut,  but  with 
splendid  manners  and  a  capital  mover,  'won 
over  Bates'  great  cob  Coxey,  but  the  latter 
showed  clearly  by  his  winnings  on  many  occa- 
sions later  in  the  week,  and  in  all  kinds  of  har- 
ness, that  he  is  a  cob  in  a  million,  and  can  out- 
last them  all.  "The  cast-iron  brown"  should 
be  his  cognomen  from  this  time  forward.  His 
mate,  Brown  Donna,  and  Hi  and  High  Tide, 
from  the  same  stable,  took  prize  after  prize  in 
the  pair  and  four-in-hand  classes,  their  win 
against  ten  entries  of  fours  being  especially 
commendable.  The  hackneys  of  Eben  D.  Jor- 
dan were  second  in  this  large  class,  driven  by 
Frank  Beard,  and  did  much  to  make  friends 
for  the  breed,  which  now  has  so  few  friends 
here.  Of  pairs  in  harness,  a  finely  matched 
and  stylish  couple  were  George  B.  Hulme's 
Lord  Brilliant  and  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  driven 
by  Aurel  Batonyi  in  a  manner  that  elicited 
great  applause.  One  of  same  breeding,  which 
appeared  under  the  new  name  of  Wellington, 
but  was  overlooked  by  the  judges,  was  the 
gelding  which  had  hitherto  won  so  persist- 
ently when  shown  by  its  former  owner,  John 
Arthur,  under  the  name  of  "  Leader,  the  Scotch- 
man; "  it  would  seem  that  the  adage,  "  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  a  name,"  applies  even  to 
horses. 

The  four-in-hand  classes  were  unusually  fine 
this  year,  the  entries  being  numerous  and  of  a 
high  class.  The  horses  already  mentioned  held 
about  the  same  positions  in  this  department, 
and  the  exhibitions  of  coachmanship  were  ex- 
cellent. Messrs.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  Richard 
F.  Carman,  Frank  Beard,  Aurel  Batonyi,  John 
Shults,  Chas.  F.  Bates,  Harry  Whitney,  Pratt, 
and  Donnelly  all  handling  the  ribbons  in  first- 
class  style  ;  all  putting  their  horses  around  the 
turns  and  through  the  figure  eight,  and  making 
the  sharp  right-about  like  old-time  whips 

The  appointments,  too,  were  elegant,  the 
lessons  learned  at  previous  shows  having  been 
thoroughly  digested  and  profited  by.  There 
are  but  few  glaring  errors  apparent  nowadays 
in  this  regard.  Bits,  checks,  pads,  loin  straps, 
trace   bearers,  buckles,  blinkers,   hames,   pole 


straps  and  chains,  crabs,  terrets,  are  all  strictly 
in  order;  and,  as  for  coaches,  their  top  hamper, 
running  gear,  and  fittings  inside  and  out,  as 
well  as  in  neatness  of  design  and  superlative 
finish,  the  most  captious  critic  finds  little  to 
hang  adverse  comment  upon.  Here  is  where 
the  horse-show  and  the  coaching  clubs  can 
claim  to  have  accomplished  wonders  in  recent 
years;  but  the  exhibitors  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  carriage  builders  and  harness  makers,  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  study  which  they 
have  given  to  the  subject,  and  the  care  which 
they  have  exercised  to  bring  matters  up  to 
their  present  most  gratifying  state  of  per- 
fection. 

The  trotting  exhibit  was  rich  in  quality  this 
year,  and  most  of  the  classes  were  well  filled. 
The  Messrs.  C.  J.  and  Harry  Hamlin  won 
highest  honors  with  their  service-stallion  Dare 
Devil,  by  Mambrino  King,  in  the  class  where 
King  Rene,  Jr.,  was  first  last  year  ;  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Clark  showed  a  magnificently-pro- 
portioned horse,  Warrenwood,  by  Director,  and 
a  better  looker  than  his  famous  sister  Evange- 
line. Edward  Appel's  Amby  (2:16^),  by  Am- 
bassador, beat  Quartermaster,  Jr. ;  while  in  the 
three-year-old  filly  class  the  Hamlins  won  again 
with  their  chestnut  American  Belle,  by  Rex 
Americus,  where  Rival  had  all  his  own  way 
last  year.  Mr.  Bain's  Talma,  by  Monterey, 
was  also  a  splendid  exhibit,  and  took  second 
prize.  Col.  Lawrence  Kip,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  the  show  a  year,  came  again  with 
that  sweet  bay  mare,  Emoleta,  and  rightly  took 
the  blue  rosette  ;  while  James  Cooke  and  Mr. 
William  Pollock  had  pleasing  exhibits  in  Alto- 
mont  and  Holmesdale,  respectively.  Last  year's 
winner,  Alice  Leyburn,  a  mare  that  could  have 
won  in  any  other  company,  ranked  just  within 
the  honors.  Dickman  Brown  showed  persist- 
ently several  excellent  exhibits,  and  deserved 
better  at  the  judges'  hands  than  he  received; 
but  the  classes  were  very  large,  and  there  were 
so  many  fine  horses  in  them  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reward  them  all.  Outing  going  to 
press  before  the  show  closed,  there  is  no 
time  to  enumerate  all  the  winners  or  the 
champion  horses  in  the  present  issue,  but  a 
later  number  will  take  care  of  them. 

The  hackney  department  was  small.  There 
were  some  very  choice  specimens,  though,  on 
exhibition,  and  the  judges  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  in  several  cases  the  exhibits 
were  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen,  which,  com- 
ing from  such  an  exhibitor  as  Mr.  Alexander 
Morton,  should  be  taken  to  mean  a  great  deal. 
Cadet,  Mr.  A  J.  Cassatt's  celebrated  stallion, 
showed  up  to  much  better  advantage  with  his 
progeny  this  year  than  he  did  last,  having  a 
quartet  this  time  that  were  full  of  quality,  and 
rangy  enough  to  make  into  grand  harness- 
horses.  Enthorpe  Performer,  his  only  compet- 
itor, showed  four  well-turned  "nags"  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind,  in  high  condition,  and  well 
furnished.  The  young  stallion  Typhoon,  bred 
at  Shelbourne,  and  exhibited  in  fine  style  by 
Matty  West  for  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  has  all 
the  loose  action  of  his  sire,  Courier,  but 
is  far  richer  in  quality.  One  of  H.  McK. 
Twombly's  breeding,  the  bay  stallion  Arion, 
by  County  Member  out  of  England's  celebrated 
mare  Nelly  III.,  was  shown  by  Cartwright, 
who  rode  a  piebald  pony,  and  consequently  was 
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able  to  get  out  of  this  finely-topped  youngster 
all  that  was  in  him.  It  was  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  kind,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  hackney-men 
have  not  carried  out  the  plan  before,  as  by  it 
they  could  easily  have  demonstrated  the  speed 
which  many  hackneys  can  show  when  let  out 
to  their  limit.  Dr.  Seward  Webb's  matchless 
colt,  Wildfire,  should  have  beaten  the  Cadet- 
colt  Erling,  as  the  latter  is  distinctly  of  the 
harnessy  type,  and  its  place  is  in  harness,  not 
on  the  lunging  line.  In  Mr.  Stevens'  Clifton 
II.,  as  at  Chicago  and  in  the  Garden  last  year, 
the  public  saw  the  typical  hackney-cob  sire  ; 
and  if  he  looks  as  well  with  the  "furniture  "  off 
as  on,  his  future  for  the  purpose  described  is 
assured.  Frederick  G.  Bourne  showed  a  cap- 
ital representative  of  the  Glendale  strain  in  the 
"brown  Starlight  stallion  ;  and  Lady  Sutton 
won,  of  course,  in  the  class  for  show  mares,  her 
stable  companion,  Lady  Valentine,  as  I  proph- 
esied in  my  report  of  the  Chicago  show,  win- 
ning in  a  good,  strong  class  of  two-year-olds. 
That  greatest  of  Cadet  mares,  Pepita,  out 
of  Belle  V.,  should  have  won  over  Stella,  the 
North  Star  mare  ;  and  the  chestnut  Viscountess, 
judged  the  perfection  of  type  at  previous  shows, 
should  have  been  second.  But  judges  differ 
ever,  and  always  will. 

The  pony  exhibit  was  rich  in  quality,  and 
there  were  more  of  the  "  riding  sort"  with 
good  heads  and  necks  than  formerly  seen  in 
the  Garden.  Here  the  Philadelphia  pony- 
breeder,  Theodore  Patterson,  came  to  the  front 
as  of  old  with  the  roan  Cupid,  that  is  furnished 
like  a  stout  little  thoroughbred,  and  is  easy  and 
loose  in  his  gait,  so  I  must  retract  an  adverse 
criticism  I  made  on  him  four  years  ago.  The 
same  exhibitor's  brown  mare  Maritje,  whom  I 
prophesied  great  things  for  as  a  weanling,  was 
a  close  second,  carrying  Master  Blute.  Mr. 
Fotteral's  Charley  Burgess,  Jr.,  a  miniature  of 
that  renowned  veteran  of  same  name,  won 
well,  and  was  followed  by  a  corking  fine  pony, 
High  Boy,  shown  remarkably  well  by  bright 
little  Master  Saportas,  who  is  going  to  grow 
into  a  horseman  some  day.  A  class  for  ponies 
in  harness  brought  out  a  taste  of  sentiment, 
and  Master  George  D.  Widener,  Jr.,  a  cute 
little  shaver  some  six  years  old,  had  the  hearts 
of  his  audience  from  the  moment  he  entered 
the  ring,  handling  in  coachman-like  style  his 
Montie,  a  pony  on  the  miniature  hackney  or- 
der. Mrs.  Foxhall  Keene's  entry,  Quickstep,  a 
pon)'-  brimful  of  quality,  took  second  in  this 
class.  Mr.  Richard  Carman's  pretty  babies 
tried  all  they  knew  to  keep  their  pet,  a  rich 
mottled  gray  pony,  well  under  the  judges' 
notice,  but  unfortunately  to  no  purpose.  The 
limit  of  height,  14. 1  hands,  lets  in  too  many 
cobs,  and  in  a  class  of  this  stature,  Geo.  S. 
Gagnon  took  first  prize  ;  and  while  everything 
should  be  said  in  praise  of  his  cobs,  as  cobs, 
they  have  nothing  of  the  pony  conformation, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  entered  in  a  pony 
class.  There  should  be  classes  calling  respect- 
ively for  pony  conformation  and  cob  conforma- 
tion to  keep  the  types  where  they  belong. 

Saddle-horses  and  hunters  had  the  floor  at 
this  show  a  goodly  portion  of  the  time,  and  are 
well  deserving  of  extended  notice,  but  as  Out- 
ing goes  to  press  too  early,  and  as  space  is 
limited  in  this  issue,  I  can  not  do  more  than 
enumerate  the  winners,  though,  later,  I  hope  to 


go  into  particulars  regarding  quite  amumber  of 
the  horses  exhibited  in  this  department 

Mrs.  J.  De  Forest  Danielson  won  in  a  good 
class  with  her  bay  mare,  Milady,  cleverly  rid- 
den by  Mrs.  Emily  Beach,  whose  daughter, 
Miss  Belle  Beach,  rode  the  same  owner's  roan 
gelding,  Warwick.  This  class  brought  out  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  saddle  hacks  that  we 
have  yet  seen  ;  and  Miss  Adelaide  Doremus's 
famous  prize  winner  gave  as  neat  an  exhi- 
bition as  ever,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Howe's  Baymore 
taking  second  prize,  and  Mrs.  W.  E  Kotman's 
Lady  Wilful  third,  Charles  Railey  ranking  next 
with  last  year's  winner,  E.  T.  H.  Talmage's 
Patsy  McCord.  In  the  heavy-weight  class, 
horses  up  to  two  hundred  pounds,  the  English 
dealer,  John  Robinson,  showed  a  remarkably 
well  furnished  welter  carrier  called  Mornington 
Cannon,  which,  notwithstanding  it  has  many 
prizes  to  its  credit,  won  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  could  not  meet  with  approval  here,  as 
action  of  the  harnessy  sort  is  not  wanted  under 
saddle  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  rather 
coarse  brown  gelding,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Proctor's 
W.  D.,  was  placed  first  and  J.  Holloway's  Ma 
Honey  second,  the  judges  forgetting  Miss 
Doremus's  Yellowstone  until  they  came  to  issue 
the  white  rosette.  They  ignored  McGibbon's 
fine  mount  and  some  others  nearly  as  good,  and 
their  decision  was  roundly  hissed.  The  largest 
class  of  saddlers  shown  was  that  in  which  John 
Jacob  Astor's  Lady  Killarney  was  put  first,  and 
all  the  cracks  were  sent  out,  including  Moa- 
bund,  Fanny  Fern,  Cornet,  a  rare  black  mare, 
Castanet,  shown  by  Railey,  the  clever  little 
Twilight,  etc.,  etc.  Charles  Railey,  however, 
got  satisfaction  on  Wednesday  evening,  by 
virtue  of  the  uproarious  applause  he  received 
for  the  finished  performance  of  his  high- school 
chestnut  gelding,  Cardinal,  probably  the  most 
perfect  -  mannered  horse,  and  the  best  con- 
formed of  such  a  type,  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  see  going  through  the  paces  of 
the  manege.  The  horse  walked,  trotted,  can- 
tered, and  literally  danced  to  music,  and  its 
performance,  while  a  theatrical  feature  of  the 
show,  was  particularly  pleasing  and  carried 
out  without  any  of  that  flavor  of  the  circus  so 
deplorable  in  previous  exhibitions  of  a  similar 
kind. 

As  at  Chicago,  so  in  New  York,  Adam  Beck 
gave  a  finished  performance  over  the  jumps 
with  his  mare,  Lady  Roseberry,  and  others, 
and  young  Harry  Payne  Whitney  especially 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Corinthian  class, 
where  only  members  of  hunt  clubs  could  ride. 
He  showed  the  great  chestnut,  Kensington,  and 
his  own  Barry  and  Hurricane  in  great  form, 
and  Eugene  Reynal  did  likewise  with  Hollo- 
way's  Chappie  and  his  own  mare,  Huntress. 
C.  Randolph  Snowden  is  equally  deserving 
of  mention  for  his  masterly  style  on  Rich- 
mond, while  Mr.  Clyde's  Number  Eleven 
proved  himself  a  natural  high  fencer,  and  their 
fine  bay  gelding,  Roanoke,  was  easily  the  win- 
ner in  a  good  class.  The  jumping  was  better 
than  it  has  been  in  the  Garden  for  some  years, 
probably  because  of  the  preliminary  trials  dur- 
ing the  early  mornings  to  weed  out  the  poor 
horses,  and  because  the  ringmaster,  Mr.  Clarke, 
had  judiciously  fringed  each  of  the  fences 
with  furze. 

A.  H.  Godfrey. 
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THE  YALE-HARVARD  GAME. 


'ALE  and  Harvard 
played  on  Soldiers' 
Field,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  November 
13th,  their  first 
game  of  football 
since  the  rupture 
in  athletic  relations 
between  the  two 
universities  over  the 
rough  game  of  1894. 
After  seventy  minutes 
of  clean  and  scientific 
football  the  game  re- 
sulted in  a  tie,  neither 
side  having  s  c  o  re  d. 
Harvard  was  the  general  favorite  among  foot- 
ball followers  ;  her  record  for  the  early  games 
was  better,  and  she  had  several  of  her  last 
year's  team  to  depend  on,  while  all  but  one  of 
Yale's  'varsity  team  were  new  men.' 

Harvard  once  had  the  ball  within  six  yards 
of  Yale's  goal-line,  but  lost  it  on  downs  ;  while 
Yale  never  got  nearer  to  Harvard's  goal  than 
fourteen  yards.  Throughout,  the  game  was  full 
of  punting,  Harvard's  defence  was  almost  im- 
pregnable, while  Yale's  line  held  Harvard 
backs  much  better  than  had  been  expected. 
The  result  was  that  neither  team  could  carry 
the  ball  far,  and  the  full-backs  were  constantly 
required  to  kick.  McBride  was  known  to  be  a 
strong  punter,  and  he  fully  held  up  his  end  of 
the  duel  with  Houghton,  except  early  in  the 
first  half,  when  he  seemed  somewhat  nervous. 
Houghton  did  better  than  was  expected,  and 
the  battle  waged  about  the  center  of  the  field 
most  of  the  time. 

Yale  tried  a  new  formation  for  protecting  her 
full-back  when  a  kick  was  ordered,  as  the 
guards  were  dropped  back  a  little  from  the  line 
to  better  prevent  the  kick  from  being  blocked. 
The  innovation  was  not  a  great  success,  how- 
ever, for  three  of  McBride's  kicks  were  blocked 
by  Harvard,  and  two  others  partially  interfered 
with.  Harvard,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded 
in  protecting  Houghton  completely,  and  he  was 
not  interfered  with  at  all  when  kicking. 

Yale's  interference  was  less  vulnerable  than 
Harvard's,  but  her  advantage  in  this  direction 
was  offset  by  Harvard's  greater  strength  in  the 
line,  and  the  brilliance  of  her  running  backs. 
Dibblee  made  several  long  gains  on  open  plays, 
while  De  Saulles  distinguished  himself  several 
times  by  running  back  with  kicked  balls.  Har- 
vard's ends  proved  to  be  the  stronger,  her 
tackles  were  about  even  with  those  of  Yale,  and 
her  center  men  were  better  in  offensive  plays 
though  hardly  so  solid  in  defence. 

The  teams  lined  up  opposite  each  other  when 
the  game  began,  in  the  following  order  : 

Yale.  Position.  Harvard. 

Hall right— end— left Cabot  (Capt.) 

Chamberlain right— tackle— left Swain 

Brown right— guard— left Bouve 

Cad  wallader center Doucette 

Chad  wick left— guard— right Haskell 

Rodgers  (Capt.) .  ..left— tackle  —right Donald 

Hazen left— end-right Mills 

De  Saulles quarter-back Garrison 

Benjamin right— half-back— left Dibblee 

C°r  wm left— half-back— right Warren 

McBride full-back Houghton 

Harvard  substituted  Wheeler  for  Swain  at  left 
tackle,  Shaw  for  Baskell  at  right  guard.  Mills  for  Don- 


ald at  right  tackle,  Moulton  for  Mills  at  right  end,  and 
Parker  for  Warren  at  right  half-back.  Yale's  original 
team  remained  intact  throughout  the  game 

The  wind  blew  down  the  field  with  consider- 
able force,  and  when  Yale  won  the  toss,  her 
captain  promptly  chose  the  western  goal,  with 
the  wind  at  his  back,  and  gave  the  ball  to  Har- 
vard. Houghton  opened  the  game  with  a  long 
place-kick,  and  Hazen  carried  the  ball  back  to 
Yale's  25-yard  line.  After  one  short  run,  Mc- 
Bride tried  to  kick,  but  the  ball  was  blocked  by 
Doucette,  though  saved  by  Brown,  with  a  loss 
of  many  valuable  yards.  Again  Yale  could 
make  little  headway  in  running,  and  again  a 
punt  was  tried,  but  this  time  McBride  got  the 
ball  away  safely,  and  it  sailed  down  to  Har- 
vard's 20-yard  line. 

After  one  or  two  more  unsuccessful  attempts, 
Dibblee  gained  fifteen  yards  around  Hazen's 
end  of  the  line,  but  Harvard  lost  the  ball 
for  failing  to  gain  the  necessary  five  yards 
in  the  next  three  attempts.  Yale  found  it 
equally  difficult  to  get  her  runners  past  the 
crimson  line,  and  McBride,  in  turn,  punted 
over  Harvard's  line  into  "touch."  Harvard 
kicked  to  Yale's  35-yard  line,  where  De  Saulles 
muffed  the  ball  and  Haskell  fell  on  it.  From 
this  point,  the  Harvard  backs  pushed  the  ball 
steadily  down  to  within  twenty  yards  of  Yale's 
goal,  only  to  lose  it  there  for  holding  in  the 
line.  McBride  kicked  again  immediately,  and 
Warren  carried  the  ball  back  fifteen  yards  on 
the  next  line-up.  Dibblee  made  seven  yards 
more,  and  then  the  ball  went  to  Yale  for  off- 
side play. 

Again  McBride's  punt  was  blocked,  and  this- 
time  Cabot  fell  on  the  ball,  and  it  went  to  Har- 
vard on  her  45-yard  line.  Warren  and  Dibblee 
made  twenty-five  yards  by  some  brilliant  runs, 
and  the  ball  was  then  given  to  Yale  for 
holding.  Again  McBride  was  called  on  for  a 
punt  as  soon  as  the  teams  lined  up,  and  once 
more  he  was  not  properly  protected,  for  the 
Harvard  players  broke  through  and  partially 
blocked  his  kick,  Garrison  falling  on  the  ball  in 
the  middle  of  the  field.  After  two  or  three 
short  gains,  Harvard  kicked  again,  and  Mc- 
Bride returned  the  kick  on  the  next  line-up. 
Houghton  muffed  the  ball,  but  Dibblee  picked  it 
up  and  took  it  fifteen  yards  to  the  middle  of 
the  field.  Kicks  were  exchanged  twice  in  quick 
succession  after  this,  with  an  advantage  of 
nearly  ten  yards  in  favor  of  Houghton  despite 
the  wind  against  him. 

When  Yale  got  the  ball  on  the  last  punt,  it 
was  on  Harvard's  50-yard  line,  and  she  carried 
it  thirty-five  yards  with  a  series  of  quick  plunges 
by  her  backs  behind  good  interference.  Then 
Corwin  fumbled  on  Harvard's  15-yard  line,  and 
Swain  fell  on  the  ball.  Harvard  rushed  it  out 
for  ten  yards  or  so,  and  then  kicks  were  ex- 
changed again,  twice  in  quick  succession. 
McBride's  last  punt  went  over  the  Harvard 
goal-line,  and  it  was  taken  out  twenty-five  yards 
for  a  free  kick.  De  Saulles  made  twenty  yards 
by  a  long  zigzag  run  after  getting  the  ball  on 
a  double  pass.  He  lost  the  ball  on  the  next 
play,  however.  Harvard  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  carry  the  ball  forward,  and 
then  time  was  called  for  the  first  half  with  the 
ball  in  Harvard's  possession  in  the  middle  of 
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the  field.     The  halves  were  of  thirty-five  min- 
utes each. 

The  second  half  opened  with  another  ex- 
change of  kicks,  and  when  De  Saulles  muffed 
the  second.  Doucette  fell  on  the  ball  for  Har- 
vard. The  crimson  backs,  Dibblee  and  Parker 
(who  had  been  substituted  for  Warren),  made 
a  series  of  short  plunges  and  gained  a  few 
yards.  Then  Garrison  tried  the  quarter-back 
kick,  but  De  Saulles  caught  the  ball,  and 
McBride  punted  it  out  of  danger  on  the  next 
line-up.  Again  kicks  were  exchanged  between 
Houghton  and  McBride,  and  then  Harvard  got 
the  ball  on  Yale's  40-yard  line,  and  began  an- 
other series  of  rushes  that  almost  won  the  game 
for  her. 

Runs  by  Cabot,  Bouve  and  Parker,  and  an 
off-side  penalty,  brought  the  players  to  Yale's 
15-yard  line,  and  Harvard  still  had  the  ball. 
Then  Parker  got  around  Yale's  right  end  for 
seven  yards,  and  Cabot  got  two  more  between 
Rodgers  and  Chadwick.  Yale's  defence  at  this 
point,  however,  was  impregnable,  and  her  line 
pushed  back  the  Harvard  men  on  the  next 
three  attempts  to  gain,  and  she  got  the  ball  on 
four  downs.  McBride  made  a  long  punt  and 
Yale's  goal  was  out  of  danger  again,  although 
it  had  been  a  narrow  escape  for  the  wearers  of 
the  blue,  and  a  goal  from  the  field  would  have 
been  easy,  if  Harvard  had  had  a  good  drop- 
kicker  on  her  team. 

Again  Yale  held  the  Harvard  backs  for  four 
downs,  and  again  they  got  the  ball  far  down 
in  the  crimson  territory.  But  the  same  ex- 
perience awaited  the  New  Haven  players  here, 
for  they  could  not  gain  the  necessary  distance, 
and  their  punt  was  immediately  returned  by 
Houghton.  The  ball  sailed  back  and  forth 
three  or  four  times  from  the  full-backs'  kicks, 
and  then  a  Yale  man  muffed  Houghton's  last 
punt  and  Cabot  fell  on  the  ball  for  Harvard  on 
Yale's  35-yard  line.  The  crimson  backs  were 
sent  into  the  line  three  or  four  times,  but  they 
could  not  gain  their  distance,  and  once  more 
Harvard  was  forced  to  punt.  The  wind  carried 
several  of  the  kicks  that  followed  outside  of 
the  side-lines,  and  when  Harvard  finally  got 
the  ball  again  on  her  own  50-yard  line,  she 
tried  Parker  and  Dibblee  without  much  success. 

De  Saulles  made  one  of  the  cleverest  plays 
of  the  game  on  the  kick  that  followed  Har- 
vard's third  down.  He  caught  the  ball  on 
Yale's  15-yard  line,  and  ran  back  forty  yards 
with  it,  dodging  half  the  Harvard  team,  until 
he  was  finally  stopped  in  the  center  of  the 
field.  But  the  backs  failed  to  gain  again,  and 
McBride  punted  to  Houghton  ;  then  Harvard 
tried  to  run  with  the  ball,  but  could  make  no 
progress  and  had  to  kick.  Yale  had  more  suc- 
cess in  carrying  the  ball  on  the  next  few  trials, 
but  she  was  soon  forced  to  call  on  McBride 
again,  and  Harvard  immediately  returned  his 
kick  with  interest. 

Kicks  were  exchanged  again,  and  once  more 
DeSaulles  made  a  long  run  after  catching  the 
last  one  from  Houghton.  Corwin  and  Ben- 
jamin made  several  short  runs,  and  then  De 
Saulles  ordered  another  punt.  But  Parker 
broke  through  and  blocked  the  ball  as  it  left 
McBride's  toe,  and  it  bounded  back  past  him 
toward  Yale's  goal-line.  Cabot  and  Moulton 
rushed  after  it,  with  De  Saulles  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  them.     The  Yale  man  reached  it  first, 


and  dodging  the  others  returned  to  his  25-yard 
line  before  he  was  forced  out  of  bounds. 

The  game  ended  a  few  minutes  later,  with 
the  ball  in  Yale's  possession  on  her  own  30- 
yard  line.     Neither  side  had  scored. 

OTHER   IMPORTANT  GAMES. 

YALE,     18  J    BROWN,     14. 

Brown  sprung  a  decided  surprise  on  Yale  in 
their  game  at  New  Haven,  October  20th. 
The  wearers  of  the  blue  had  expected  an  easy 
victory,  but  the  Brown  men  developed  such 
unexpected  strength  that  Yale  was  forced  to 
put  her  best  players  into  the  line  to  win  the 
game.  Each  scored  three  touch-downs,  and  had 
the  Providence  men  had  a  good  goal-kicker  on 
their  team,  the  score  would  have  been  tied.  As 
it  was,  the  clever  kicking  of  young  Cadwallader, 
the  freshman  guard  and  center,  won  the  day 
for  his  team.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  good 
showing  of  the  visitors  was  due  to  Fultz  and 
Gammons,  the  two  brilliant  half-backs  of  the 
team,  who  fairly  ripped  up  the  Yale  line  at 
frequent  intervals  for  long  gains.  Rodgers, 
Kiefer  and  McBride  did  the  best  work  for  Yale. 
This  was  the  first  game  in  the  history  of  foot- 
ball at  Yale  in  which  any  team  (except  in  the 
case  of  Princeton  last  season)  ever  scored  three 
times  in  one  game. 

PRINCETON,    54  ;    FRANKLIN   AND    MARSHALL,    O. 

Franklin  and  Marshall's  light  team  was  hope- 
lessly outclassed  at  Princeton,  October  20th. 
The  Tigers  simply  "  played  horse  "  with  their 
over-matched  adversaries  and  scored  about  as 
often  as  they  pleased.  In  a  short  game  of  only 
35  minutes,  they  ran  up  a  score  of  54  points 
and  might  have  made  it  more  if  there  had  been 
any  disposition  to  push  matters.  The  weather 
was  unfavorable,  a  drizzling  rain  keeping  the 
ball  and  the  ground  slippery,  but  it  gave  the 
champions  good  practice  in  wet- weather  play. 
The  backs  were  changed  frequently  in  order  to 
give  them  all  a  chance  to  handle  the  slippery 
ball. 

HARVARD,   24  J    NEWTON  A.   A.,  O. 

At  Cambridge,  October  20th,  Harvard  ran 
up  a  score  of  24  points  against  the  strong 
team  of  the  Newton  Athletic  Association  that 
only  four  days  before  had  held  Yale  down 
to  10  points.  The  crimsonites  undoubtedly 
had  Yale's  score  in  their  minds  throughout 
the  game,  and  did  their  best  to  improve  on  it, 
but  their  success  was  probably  due  somewhat 
to  the  weakened  condition  of  the  Newton 
players  from  having  met  Yale  so  shortly  before. 
Harvard  played  most  of  her  regular  team, 
although  Bouve,  Donald,  Shaw  and  Houghton 
were  not  in  the  game.  Corbett  and  Draper 
undoubtedly  did  the  best  work  for  the  Newton 
team,  and  each  made  several  long  runs.  Two 
or  three  fumbles  by  Corbett,  who  played  quar- 
ter-back, were  very  costly  to  his  team. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  24  J    PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE,  O. 

Pennsylvania  played  the  State  College  team 
at  Philadelphia,  October  20th,  in  a  hard  rain- 
storm, and  won  by  a  comfortable  margin. 
They  did  not  run  up  so  big  a  score  as  they  had 
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expected,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  they 
used  almost  all  substitutes  and  very  few  of  the 
regular  'varsity  men  ;  and  second,  because  the 
Lafayette  team  had  come  down  en  masse  to 
get  points  for  their  game  against  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Quakers  did  not  use  any  of  their  new 
formations.  The  many  fumbles  among  the 
backs  and  the  slippery  condition  of  the  ball  and 
field  made  a  large  score  impossible. 

WESLEYAN,  24  ;    AMHERST,  O. 

Wesleyan  and  Amherst,  old  rivals  in  the  tri- 
angular league,  met  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  Octo- 
ber 20th,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and 
Wesleyan  won  by  24  to  o.  The  Amherst  play- 
ers were  only  strong  enough  to  hold  the  for- 
midable Wesleyan  line  twice  during  the'whole 
game.  Rymer,  Raymond  and  Lane  proved  to 
be  the  stars  of  the  day,  and  they  made  many 
long  runs  around  Amherst's  ends.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  home  team  was  also  good,  and 
their  team  play  unusually  effective. 

YALE,   24  ;    CARLISLE    INDIANS,  9. 

Yale  was  humiliated  a  second  time  in  New 
York,  October  23d,  by  being  scored  against 
twice  by  an  inferior  team.  The  Carlisle  In- 
dians played  an  exciting  game  against  the 
blues  last  year,  and  Yale  anticipated  no  "easy 
task  when  she  went  up  against  them  this  sea- 
son. She  therefore  put  what  was  her  strongest 
team  in  the  field,  and  during  the  first  part  of 
the  game  it  looked  as  though  she  would  run  up 
an  easy  score.  It  was  only  one  week  after 
Princeton  had  scored  18  points  on  the  Indians, 
and  the  Yale  followers  felt  very  much  pleased 
when  their  score  had  reached  18  to  o,  soon  after 
the  second  half  was  started — and  this  without 
having  their  goal  seriously  in  danger  at  any 
time.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the  Indians 
managed  to  get  the  ball  down  to  within  25 
yards  of  Yale's  goal,  and  Hudson  kicked  a  very 
pretty  goal  from  the  field,  30  yards  out.  The 
Indians  scored  again  soon  after,  on  a  blocked 
punt,  and  a  series  of  short  plunges  through  the 
line.  Although  Yale  added  one  more  goal  to 
her  total,  the  game  was  very  unsatisfactory 
to  her  friends  and  coaches,  for  the  defensive 
work  of  the  team  was  disappointing,  and  the 
interference  at  times  very  ragged  ;  at  others, 
sound.  Hudson  and  Bemis  Pierce  were  the 
stars  of  the  Carlisle  team. 

HARVARD,   18  ;    BROWN,  O. 

Harvard  made  another  favorable  comparison 
with  Yale  by  beating  Brown,  18  to  o,  at  Cam- 
bridge, October  23d,  only  three  days  after 
Brown  had  played  such  a  close  game  at  New 
Haven.  The  crimson  line  was  largely  made 
up  of  substitutes,  and  two  of  her  backs  were 
also  taken  from  the  scrub  forces.  Brown  made 
most  of  her  best  gains  through  the  substitutes 
in  the  middle  of  the  line,  though  Gammons, 
Brown's  star  half-back,  turned  Harvard's  end 
once  or  twice.  The  crimson  runners  did  most 
of  their  best  work  in  open  plays.  They  scored 
four  touch-downs  during  the' game,  but  their 
substitute  full-back  managed  to  kick  only  one 
of  the  goals.  Dibblee's  fast  running  and  clever 
dodging  was  the  feature  of  the  Harvard  team's 
play. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  46  J   LAFAYETTE,  O. 

Pennsylvania  met  the  Lafayette  team  at 
Philadelphia,  October  23d.  The  big  score  they 
ran  up  was  a  decided  surprise  to  the  football 
world.  Pennsylvania  had  been  saving  her 
strongest  men  for  this  game,  and  they  were 
sent  in  to  score  as  many  points  as  they 
could.  From  start  to  finish,  they  pushed  the 
visitors  back  like  a  school  eleven,  and  ripped 
up  their  line  for  big  gains  when  the  ball  was  in 
the  Quakers'  possession.  Rhinehart  and  Bray 
were  the  stars  of  the  Lafayette  team,  and  the 
big  guard  played  a  wonderful  game.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  strength,  the  center  of  the  vis- 
itors' line  would  have  been  broken  much  more 
often  than  it  was,  and  the  score  would  have 
been  even  larger. 

PRINCETON,   IO  ;    CORNELL,  O. 

Handicapped  by  the  absence  of  Hillebrand 
and  Cochrane,  Princeton  beat  Cornell,  at  Ithaca, 
October  23d,  by  10  to  o.  The  score  was  unex- 
pectedly small,  and  many  of  Princeton's  friends 
were  disappointed  in  the  result,  but  at  no  time 
was  the  Tigers'  goal  in  danger,  and  the  men 
were  not  urged  to  run  up  a  big  score.  Im- 
partial critics  were  surprised  at  the  weak- 
ness of  Princeton's  center,  which  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  her  strongest  points,  while 
Cornell's  excellent  defence  was  equally  unex- 
pected. The  score  was  only  4  to  o  up  to 
within  one  minute  of  the  end  of  the  game, 
when  Princeton  managed  to  squeeze  Wheeler 
over  the  line  for  a  second  touch-down,  from 
which  a  goal  was  kicked.  The  game  was  con- 
sidered as  a  virtual  victory  for  Cornell,  and 
Princetonians  were  correspondingly  depressed 
over  the  result. 

HARVARD,   22  J    NEWTOWNE  A.  C,  O. 

Harvard  played  the  Newtowne  Athletic  Club 
team  at  Cambridge,  October  26th,  and  beat 
them  easily  by  22  to  o.  The  visitors  were 
largely  Harvard  graduates,  but  they  seemed 
in  poor  condition  for  a  hard  game,  and  the 
'varsity  team  had  the  easiest  kind  of  a  time 
with  them.  Although  there  were  a  number  of 
substitutes  in  the  Harvard  line,  and  more  put 
in  after  the  game  was  under  way,  the  visitors 
could  make  no  progress  with  the  ball.  It  was 
simply  a  question  of  how  many  points  Harvard 
would  score. 

PRINCETON,  12  J    ELIZABETH  A.   C,  O. 

Princeton  played  another  disappointing  game 
with  the  Elizabeth  Athletic  Club  team  at 
Princeton,  October  27th,  winning  by  only  12 
points  to  o.  Geer  was  played  in  Hillebrand's 
position  at  right  tackle,  while  Kelly  and  Ban- 
nard  were  also  on  the  hospital  list.  The  Eliz- 
abeth team  was  captained  by  Stillman,  the 
famous  old  Yale  center,  and  included  several 
other  former  college  stars  of  the  gridiron. 
Although  the  game  was  a  short  one,  the  Ath- 
letic Club  players  became  used  up  before  the 
end  of  the  second  half,  and  Princeton  pushed 
the  ball  easily  along.  Wheeler  scored  both 
touch-downs,  and  Baird  kicked  one  of  the  goals. 
Juan  Smith,  an  old-time  football  player  of  many 
years'  valuable  experience,  played  half-back 
on  the  Elizabeth  team,  and  was  the  star  of  the 
visiting  aggregation. 
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WESLEY  AN,     14  ;    AMHERST,    O. 

Wesleyan  played  a  return  game  with  Am- 
herst on  the  latter's  grounds,  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
October  7th,  and  won  again  by  14  to  o.  Ray- 
mond proved  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  Wes- 
leyan backs  on  this  occasion,  and  some  of  his 
end  runs  were  very  clever.  The  Amherst 
eleven,  however,  was  quite  unable  to  hold  the 
visitors  and  they  ploughed  up  their  line  at 
frequent  intervals  for  long  gains.  This  year's 
Wesleyan  team  is  particularly  strong,  as  proven 
by  their  games  against  the  large  universities, 
and  Amherst  was  glad  to  hold  them  down  to 
14  points,  even  if  she  could  not  score  herself. 

HARVARD,    24;    CORNELL,     5. 

Cornell's  defeat  by  Harvard,  at  Cambridge, 
October  30th,  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
Ithacans.  Their  good  showing  against  Prince- 
ton had  given  them  hope  of  their  ability  to  beat 
the  wearers  of  the  crimson.  They  were  doomed 
to  disappointment,  however,  and  Harvard 
managed  to  run  up  the  generous  score  of  24 
points  against  a  single  goal  from  the  field. 
Harvard  was  minus  Bouve  at  left  guard,  but 
otherwise  had  her  strongest  team  in  the  field, 
always  excepting  the  doubtful  position  of  full- 
back, for  which  both  Warren  and  Houghton 
were  still  being  tried.  The  team  work  of  Cor- 
nell was  better  than  that  of  the  Harvard  men, 
but  their  line  could  not  stop  the  mass  plays. 
The  crimson  backs  •  were  individually  more 
brilliant,  but  their  work  was  only  spontaneous 
because  of  the  poor  interference  given  to  them. 
A  series  of  good  runs  by  Dempsey  carried  the 
ball  down  to  Harvard's  15-yard  line  in  the  first 
half,  and  he  then  kicked  a  goal  from  the  field. 
Never  afterward  were  the  Cornellians  within 
striking  distance  of  Harvard's  goal,  however. 
The  heavy  men  in  the  crimson  line  played 
havoc  with  the  Cornell  team  in  the  second  half, 
and  a  series  of  tandem  plays  with  the  guards 
and  backs  made  great  holes  in  their  line. 
Mills  made  one  sensational  run  of  60  yards  for 
a  touch-down,  through  a  hole  made  by  one  of 
these  tandem  plays,  and  Dibblee  distinguished 
himself  by  several  long  runs. 

YALE,  6  ;    WEST    POINT,  6. 

Yale  played  a  tie  game  at  West  Point,  Oc- 
tober 30th,  against  the  strong  team  of  the  U. 
S.  Military  Academy  Cadets.  The  New  Haven 
team  was  made  up  largely  of  substitutes, 
Cadwallader,  Kiefer,  De  Saulles,  Allen,  Sloco- 
vitch  and  Benjamin  being  out  of  the  game, 
and  the  West  Point  men  clearly  outplayed 
them  from  start  to  finish.  The  Cadets  had 
the  better  of  the  game  throughout,  and  two  or 
three  times  they  were  very  close  to  scoring  but 
failed,  once  the  ball  being  regained  by  Yale  on 
downs  after  it  had  got  to  within  one  foot  of  her 
goal-line.  Yale's  only  score  was  made  by  Cor- 
win,  who  wriggled  through  the  West  Point  line 
late  in  the  second  half,  and  ran  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  field,  from  Yale's  own  20- 
yard  line.  The  result  of  the  game  was  a  moral 
victory  for  West  Point,  although  it  was  evident 
that  Yale's  poor  showing  was  due  as  much  to 
her  lack  of  regular  players,  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  Cadets. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,  40  ;    BROWN,  O. 

Pennsylvania's  team  journeyed  to  Providence 
and  beat  the  Brown  team  by  40  to  o,  on  Octo- 


ber 30th.  In  the  first  few  minutes  of  ihe  game 
Brown  carried  the  ball  to  Pennsylvania's  10- 
yard  line,  and  then  lost  it  for  off-side  play. 
After  that,  they  never  once  got  within  scoring 
distance  of  the  visitors'  goal.  Pennsylvania 
used  her  guards-back  interference,  and  punched 
holes  through  the  Brown  line  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. Long  runs  by  Morice  and  Minds,  and  the 
latter's  excellen  t  punting  scored  one  touch-down 
after  another  in  quick  succession.  The  Bru- 
nonians  were  utterly  unable  to  stop  the  heavy 
Pennsylvania  players,  and  they  could  not  break 
up  the  well-formed  interference.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  game  the  home  players  lost  heart 
and  the  score  rolled  up  quickly. 

PRINCETON,  30  ;  DARTMOUTH,  O. 

Dartmouth  visited  Princeton  October  30th, 
and  were  beaten  by  30  to  o.  At  no  stage  of 
the  game  was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  result, 
and  Princeton  scored  within  the  first  three 
minutes.  After  that,  the  Tigers  tore  up  the 
line  of  the  visitors  repeatedly,  and  with  good 
interference,  sent  their  backs  through  the 
■Dartmouth  team  for  long  gains.  Throughout 
the  game,  Princeton  forced  the  play,  and  the 
ball  was  in  Dartmouth's  territory  most  of  the 
time.  But  for  several  bad  fumbles  when  close 
to  the  visitors'  goal,  Princeton's  score  would 
have  been  many  points  larger. 

CHICAGO    A.    A.,    36;    NEWTON   A.    A.,    O. 

The  Chicago  Athletic  Association's  strong 
football  team,  made  up  largely  of  ex-college 
players,  made  an  eastern  trip  of  three  weeks 
this  fall,  the  first  game  of  which  was  against 
the  Newton  Athletic  Association's  team,  at 
Newton,  Mass.,  October  30th.  Draper,  one  of 
the  best  backs  of  the  country,  who  played  for 
Williams  several  years  ago,  was  the  star  of  the 
visiting  team,  and  some  of  his  runs  were  very 
sensational.  The  line  of  the  Chicagoans  was 
impregnable,  too,  and  the  Newton  players 
could  make  no  headway  against  it. 

ORANGE    A.    C,    6  J    ELIZABETH    A.    C,  6. 

The  Orange  and  Elizabeth  athletic  clubs  met 
once  more  on  the  former's  grounds  at  Orange, 
November  2d,  and  another  drawn  game  was 
the  result.  These  two  teams  met  twice  last 
season,  and  each  time  the  score  resulted  in  a 
tie.  Orange  was  strengthened  by  Uff enheimer, 
Wharton,  and  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
several  other  former  college  stars,  while  the 
Elizabeth  team  includedStillman,  McAuley,and 
Wilson.  Once  again, "  Demon  "Smith  played  a 
brilliant  game  for  the  Elizabeth  team,  while 
Wharton  was  the  most  prominent  figure  of  the 
home  eleven.  The  Orange  team  had  been 
drilled  in  Pennsylvania's  tactics,  and  the 
guards-back  interference  was  used  frequently 
with  good  results.  The  game  was  a  rather 
rough  one. 

HARVARD,   3      ;    WESLEYAN,  O. 

Harvard  ran  up  a  score  of  34  points  against 
Wesleyan,  at  Cambridge,  November  4th,  and 
never  once  was  her  goal  endangered.  Wesleyan 
could  make  no  headway  against  the  power- 
ful Harvard  line,  while  Dibblee  and  Bouve 
alternately  rushed  around  her  ends  and  through 
her  center.  The  score  piled  up  easily  enough, 
and  with  only  thirty-five  minutes  playing  time 
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seven  touch-downs  were  made,  though  only 
three  goals  were  kicked  from  them.  Harvard  s 
goal-kickers  seemed  to  be  very  weak  in  this 
game,  and  their  inability  to  get  the  ball  between 
the  posts  caused  considerable  anxiety  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  of  little  importance,  however, 
whether  those  extra  points  were  scored  or  not. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,   20   ;    CARLISLE 
INDIANS,    IO. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  team  showed 
the  first  signs  of  the  overtraining  that  has  been 
so  much  feared  by  her  friends  this  year,  m  the 
game  against  the  Carlisle  Indians,  at  Philadel 
phia,  November  6th.  There  were  several  sub- 
stitutes in  the  line  of  the  Quakers,  and  some 
fumbling  behind  the  line  added  to  their  em- 
barrassment. The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand, 
played  the  best  football  that  they  have  ever 
shown,  and  Hudson's  marvelous  goal-kicking 
was  the  most  remarkable  feature,  of  the  day's 
play.  He  made  two  goals  in  the  first  half  of  the 
game,  with  the  wind  at  his  back,  one  from  the 
25-yard  line,  and  the  other  from  over  thirty-five 
yards  out  from  the  goal.  The  Indians,  however, 
could  not  stop  the  guards-back  interference, 
and  when  Pennsylvania  got  down  to  work  in 
the  second  half,  this  play  ploughed  through 
the  visitors'  line  quite  regularly.  The  .first 
half,  however,  ended  in  favor  of  the  Indians  by 
10  to  8,  and  they  considered  that  quite  a  victory. 

PRINCETON,    57  ;    LAFAYETTE,   O. 

Princeton  smothered  Lafayette  by  a  total  of 
57  points  against  the  players  from  Easton,  at 
Princeton,  November  6th.  The  Princetonian 
coaches  had  evidently  given  orders  not  to  let 
the  men  take  any  chances  of  being  injured,  and 
the  first  half  ended  with  only  23  points  scored 
up  for  the  home  team.  The  Tigers  cut  loose 
in  the  second  half,  however,  and  then  the 
touch-downs  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession. The  Princeton  interference  was  well 
perfected,  and  Lafayette's  men  could  not  get 
at  the  runners  at  all.  Baird's  passing,  punting, 
goal-kicking,  interfering,  and  tackling  were 
all  good.  He  missed  only  one  out  of  nine 
attempts  at  goals  from  touch  downs,  and  made 
one  goal  from  the  field  by  a  place  kick,  the  new 
play  invented  this  year  at  Princeton.  Lafayette 
made  only  one  good  run,  and  then  a  double 
pass  fooled  the  Tigers  for  a  30-yard  gain  by 
Walbridge.  Lafayette  was  never  inside  of 
Princeton's  25-yard  line. 

YALE,    l6  ;    CHICAGO    A.    A.,    6. 

Yale  beat  the  strong  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation team  at  New  Haven,  November  6th,  by 
16  to  6.  McBride  was  really  the  star  of  the 
day,  although  Draper,  the  crack  Chicago  half- 
back, and  ex- Williams  player,  made  several 
sensational  runs.  The  Westerners  wore  out 
their  strength  banging  away  at  Yale's  strong 
center  for  short  gains,  while  Yale  punted  the 
ball  back  out  of  danger  every  time  it  got  into 
her  territory.  Yale  scored  her  first  touch-down 
seven  minutes  after  play  began,  but  Chicago 
tied  the  score  with  a  touch-down  and  goal  very 
soon  after.  McBride,  however,  twice  more  car- 
ried the  ball  over  the  visitors'  line  in  the  first 
half,  and  Cadwallader  missed  only  one  of  the 
three  goals.  There  was  no  scoring  in  the  second 
half,  and  Yale  was  quite  content  to  beat  her 
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formidable  rivals  by  this  comfortable  margin. 
Paulman,  Chicago's  center,  had  his  left  arm 
accidentally  broken  in  the  game. 

BROWN,    24  ;    NEWTON    A.    A.,    O. 

Brown  beat  the  Newton  Athletic  Association 
team  at  Newton,  Mass.,  November  6th,  by  24 
to  o.  Once  more,  Gammons  distinguished  him- 
self, and  one  of  his  runs  was  for  sixty  yards  and 
a  touch-down.  In  the  first  half,  the  Newton 
men  played  a  shade  better  football  than  the 
collegians,  and  kept  the  ball  in  their  opponents' 
territory  most  of  the  time.  Neither  side  was 
able  to  score  in  this  half,  but  the  home  players 
went  to  pieces  when  the  second  half  began,  and 
Brown  ripped  up  their  line  for  big  gains.  Again 
and  again  she  sent  her  backs  crashing  through 
Newton's  line  or  around  her  ends,  and  the  24 
points  were  quickly  piled  up  in  the  second  half. 

BROWN,    l8  ;    CARLISLE    INDIANS,    14. 

The  Carlisle  Indians  and  Brown  met  in  New 
York,  November  13th,  and  the  latter  won  by  a 
narrow  margin,  18  to  14.  Brown's  two  star  half- 
backs, Fultz  and  Gammons,  were  much  faster 
runners  and  better  dodgers  than  those  of  the 
Indians,  but  when  it  came  to  mass  plays,  the 
latter  had  the  better  of  it.  Gammons  made  two 
or  three  sensational  runs,  and  Fultz  scored  one 
touch-down  by  a  run  from  the  middle  of  the  field 
to  the  goal-line.  The  day  was  too  windy  for 
drop-kicking,  and  Hudson  was  not  given  a 
single  chance  to  make  any  goals  from  the  field. 
Metoxen,  McFarland  and  B.  Pierce  played  the 
strongest  game  for  the  Indians,  while  Hapgood, 
Gammons  and  Fultz  distinguished  themselves 
for  Brown. 

UNIVERSITY  OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    22 J    WESLEYAN,  O. 

Penns)dvania,  with  seven  substitutes,  beat 
Wesleyan,  at  Philadelphia,  November  13th,  by 
a  score  of  22  to  o.  Most  of  the  Quakers  were  at 
Cambridge  getting  points  on  Harvard's  play  to 
be  used  in  their  game  against  the  wearers  of 
the  crimson  one  week  later,  and  the  home 
team  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  men  from 
the  "scrub"  and  regular  substitutes.  The 
game  was  rather  monotonous  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  few  long  runs  were  made.  Penn- 
sylvania made  most  of  her  gains  by  mass 
plays  with  the  guards-back  interference,  and 
Wesleyan's  line  was  not  heavy  enough  to  stop 
the  backs  from  ploughing  through  for  good 
gains  almost  every  time  this  play  was  used. 

CHICAGO    A.    A.,    6;    ORANGE   A.    C,    O. 

The  Chicago  Athletic  Association  team  beat 
that  of  the  Orange  Athletic  Club,  at  Orange, 
November  13th,  after  an  exciting  game.  Up  to 
within  three  minutes  of  the  end  of  the  game, 
there  had  been  no  scoring,  but  then  a  series  of 
mass  plays  directed  at  Orange's  left  wing 
finally  yielded  enough  ground  to  force  the  ball 
over  for  a  touch-down  and  goal.  Once  more, 
Draper  proved  to  be  the  strongest  player  on 
his  team,  and  his  clever  work  in  both  tackling 
and  running  with  the  ball  excited  much  admi- 
ration. The  score  should  have  been  larger,  for 
the  Chicago  players  outplayed  the  home  team 
almost  all  through  the  game,  and  twice  or  three 
times  worked  the  ball  down  close  to  their  op- 
ponents' goal-line,  only  to  lose  it  on  off-side 
play  or  a  fumble.  J.  Parmly  Paret. 
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FOOTBALL  RECORDS   FOR  THE   MONTH.  Oct. 

Oct.   20— Harvard,  24  ;  Newton  A.  A.,  o,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Yale,  18  ;  Brown,  14,  at  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 
Princeton.    54  ;  Franklin   and   Marshall,  o,  at 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,    24  ;  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College.  o~  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hobart,  16  ;  Rochester,  6,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Lehigh,  5  ;  Dickinson,  o,  at  South  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Haverford,    10  ;   Johns   Hopkins,   o,   at   Balti-       Nov. 

more,  Md. 
Wesleyan,  24;  Amherst,  o,  at  Meriden,  Conn.       Nov. 
Oct.    23 — Yale,  24  ;  Carlisle  Indians,  g,  at  New  York. 

Harvard.  18  ;  Brown,  o,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  46  ;  Lafayette,  o,       Nov. 

at  Philadelphia.  Pa 
Princeton,  10  ;  Cornell,  o,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Wesleyan,  22  ;  Williams,  o,   at  Williamstown, 

Mass. 
Syracuse,  40  ;  Union,  o,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Rutgers,  16  ;   Stevens,  o,  at  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 
Gettysburg,  12  ;  Maryland  10,  at  Gettysburg, 

Pa. 
Orange  A.  C,  20;  Columbia  A.  C.  (of  Wash- 
ington), o,  at  Orange,  N.  J. 
U.  S.  Military  Cadets,  30  ;  Tufts,  o,  at  West 

Point,  N.  Y. 
Oct.   27— Princeton,  12;  Elizabeth  A.  C,  o,  at  Princeton, 

N.J. 
Harvard  22;  Newtowne  A.  C,  o,  at  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Haverford,  28  ;  Rutgers,  o,  at  Haverford,  Pa. 
Wesleyan  14  ;  Amherst,  o,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
Swarthmore,  16  ;  Johns  Hopkins,  o,  at  Swarth- 

more,  Pa.  Nov. 

Oct.   30— Harvard  24  ;  Cornell,  5,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  40;  Brown,  o,  at       Nov. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Yale,   6;   U.    S.    Military  Cadets,  6,   at  West       Nov. 

Point,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  34  ;  Lehigh,  o,  at  Easton,  Pa. 
Princeton,    30;    Dartmouth,   o,   at   Princeton, 

N-J- 

Colgate,  18  ;  Williams,  o,  at  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Carlisle  Indians,  82  ;  Gettysburg,  o,  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Union,  10  ;  Rutgers,  o,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  12  ;  Rochester,  o,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Naval  Cadets,  4  ;  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  o,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Purdue,  15  ;  Indiana,  o,  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  10  ;  Miami,  6,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

University  of  Kansas,  46  ;  University  of  Iowa, 
o.  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  30;  University  of 
Minnesota,  o,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Chicago,  18  ;  University  of  Il- 
linois, 12,  at  Champaign,  111. 

Northwestern,  6 ;  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  o, 
at  Chicago,  111. 

Haverford,  12  ;  Franklin  and  Marshall,  10,  at 
Haverford.  Pa. 

Columbian  University,  6;  Columbia  A.  C,  4, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


30-Washington  and  Lee,  22  ;  CentrarUniversity, 
o,  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Johns  Hopkins,  30 ;  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  6,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  18  ;  Pittsburg  A 
C,  o,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cornell  Freshmen,  6  ;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Freshmen,  o,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Trinity,  16;  Amherst,  o.  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chicago  A.  A.,  36;  Newton  A.  A.,  o,  at  New- 
ton, Mass. 

2— Orange  A.  C,  6  ;  Elizabeth  A.  C,  6,  at  Orange. 

N.  J. 
3— Harvard,    34  ;    Wesleyan,    o,    at    Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Stevens,  14  ;  Rutgers,  o,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
6— University  of    Pennsylvania,  20;  Carlisle  In- 
dians, 10,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Princeton,  57  ;  Lafayette,  o,  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Yale,  16;  Chicago  A.  A.,  6,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Williams,  6;  Amherst,  6,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

Harvard  Freshmen,  52  ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Freshmen,  o.  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Brown,  24;  Newton  A.  A.,  o,  at  Newton, 
Mass. 

Cornell,  45  ;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  o,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan,  6;  Trinity,  4,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hamilton,  4  ;  Hobart.  o,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

U  S.  Military  Cadets,  48 ;  Lehigh,  6,  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Riverside  A.  C.  (Newark),  6  ;  Orange  A.  C, 
4,  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  A.   O,   10  ;   Newark  F.  C,  o,  at 
Newark,  N.  J. 
7— Knickerbocker  A.   O,  16  ;   Montclair  A.  O,  o, 

at  Montclair,  N.  J. 
8 — University  of  North  Carolina.  16  ;  University 

of  Tennessee,  o,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
13 — Yale,  o  ;  Harvard,  o,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Brown,  18  ;  Carlisle  Indians,  14,  at  New  York. 

Chicago  A.  A.,  6  ;  Orange  A.  C,  o,  at  Orange, 
N.  J. 
.    Cornell,  42  ;  Williams,  o,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Yale  Freshmen,  10  ;  Princeton  Freshmen,  o, 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  22  ;  Wesleyan,  o, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lafayette,  ig  ;  Dickinson,  o,  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Knickerbocker  A.  C,  12  ;  Columbia  A.  C,  4, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Buffalo,  10  ;  Syracuse,  o,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Michigan,  14  ;  University  of 
Minnesota,  o.  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

United  States  Naval  Cadets,  4  ;  University  of 
Virginia,  o,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Dartmouth,  54  ;  Amherst,  o,  at  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Phillips  Exeter,  18  ;  Phillips  Andover,  14,  at 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  34  ;  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, o,  at  Cincinnati    O. 

Purdue,  30  ;  Univeisity  of  Missouri,  12,  at  La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Beloit,  42  ;  Lake  Forest,  o,  at  Beloit,  Wis. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  23  ;  University  of 
Chicago,  8,  at  Chicago,  111. 
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PLENTY   OF   GOLDEN    PLOVER. 

AN  unexpected  feature  of  my  regular 
autumn  outing  afforded  much  enjoy- 
able sport.  October  15th  was  like  a 
summer's  day  in  Western  Ontario  ;  in- 
deed, the  weather  until  the  end  of  the 
month  was  phenomenally  fine.  When  I  reached 
the  old  home,  robins,  and  several  other  varieties 
of  migratory  birds  were  very  abundant  and 
showed,  no  preparation  for  their  southern  flight. 
Even  a  few  bluebirds  yet  hung  about  their 
summer  haunts. 

The  first  morning  brought  a  delightful  sur- 
prise. Some  sound  aroused  me  at  an  unusually 
early  hour,  and  a  moment  later  I  heard  a  soft, 
musical  "  whoi-loi-ee,"  coming  from  the  garden 
below  my  window.  There  was  a  bevy  of  plump 
quail — and,  bear  in  mind,  the  garden  lies  with- 
in the  city  limits.  I  got  up,  opened  the  window, 
and  for  half  an  hour  conversed  fluently  in  the 
quail  language  with  those  brown  beauties. 
They  got  all  confused  and  scurried  across  the 
lawn,  and  one  even  ventured  upon  the  veranda. 
This  little  session  put  me  in  great  fettle  for  the 
sport  of  that  day. 

The  weather  was  too  warm  and  the  cover 
still  too  thick  for  Lgood  quail'  shooting,  so  a 
friend  had  agreed  to  drive  me  to  Lake  St.  Clair 
in  quest  of  snipe  and  whatever  else  might  offer. 
When  we  were  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  I 
espied  a  flock  of  birds  veering  about  over  some 
plowed  lands.  Their  unmistakable  flight  be- 
trayed their  identity — they  were  the  dainty 
golden  plover.  I  at  once  suggested  trying  for 
them,  but  my  friend  objected,  claiming  that  it 
would  only  be  a  loss  of  time,  and  that  we  should 
fail  to  obtain  a  shot. 

Now,  trying  for  golden  plover  is  to  me  no  loss 
of  time,  as  I'd  sooner  shoot  them  than  snipe  ; 
however,  we  drove  on,  although  there  were 
near  two  hundred  birds  in  view.  Some  time 
later  we  were  passing  some  old,  dry  pastures, 
when  I  saw  a  plover  running  ;  then  I  saw  a 
dozen,  and  upon  looking  more  closely,  I  saw 
hundreds  of  them  dotted  all  over  the  field 
That  settled  it. 

I '  Stop  the  horse— I'm  going  to  see  about 
this,"  I  exclaimed,  and  soon  the  guns  were 
ready,  and  a  plan  of  action  decided  upon.  My 
friend  skirmished  in  one  direction  and  I  in 
another,  until  we  had  secured  good  positions. 
Then  he  moved  nearer  the  biggest  bunch  of 
birds,  and  the  fun  began.     Bunch  after  bunch 


flushed  and  united  into  one  great  flock,  which 
presently  bore  down  upon  my  position.  I  was 
as  fiat  as  I  could  get  upon  bare  ground,  but  the 
luck  was  with  us.  I  whistled  vigorously,  and 
soon  a  regular  old  tornado  of  plover  swept  past 
at  about  forty  yards'  range.  Eleven  dropped 
to  the  two  barrels,  whereupon  the  flock  made 
direct  for  my  friend.  He  dropped  a  number  ; 
then  the  plover  got  rattled  and  darted  about  in 
all  directions,  giving  us  each  excellent  chances. 
Say!  it  just  rained  plover  on  those  old  pasture- 
lots  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

By  the  lake  shore  we  bagged  about  forty 
snipe — fat,  strong,  late  tarriers,  that  got  up 
almost  mute  at  long  range,  and  then  went  away 
as  though  each  was  pursued  by  a  very  swift 
brand  of  fiend.  When  the  snipe  gave  out,  more 
golden  plover  appeared,  flying  up  and  down 
the  beach — where,  by  the  way,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  find  them.  A  rare  good  day's  shoot- 
ing ended  about  mid-afternoon,  when  we  had 
so  many  birds  that  we  were  ashamed  to  kill 
more. 

While  driving  homeward  we  saw  large  flocks 
in  the  distance — in  fact,  the  country  appeared 
to  be  alive  with  plover.  I  have  shot  over  that 
ground  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  I  saw 
more  golden  plover  in  one  week  in  October 
last,  than  I  had  ever  seen  all  told  before.  Every 
farmer  whom  I  questioned  had  the  same  story 
to  tell — plover  were  abundant  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  accompanying  sketch  is  one  I  made 
of  a  good  specimen  in  the  autumn  plumage. 
In  the  spring  plumage  the  under  parts  of  the 
bird  are  quite  dark,  while  the  back  is  freckled 
with  the  beautiful  golden  markings  from  which 
this  plover  derives  its  name. 

LONG   ISLAND'S    DEER. 

To  those  who  do  not  understand  the  situa- 
tion it  seems  strange  to  speak  of  deer,  real 
wild  deer,  on  an  island,  one  shore  of  which  lies 
within  long  rifle  range  of  New  York  City.  Yet 
the  deer  are  there,  and  this  season  they  proved 
very  numerous.  The  open  period  for  them 
this  year  consisted  of  four  days,  the  four 
Wednesdays  in  November.  Upon  the  opening 
day,  sunrise  found  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
woods,  and  the  way  firearms  roared  was,  in- 
deed, a  caution.  Good  shots,  bad  shots,  expe- 
rienced hunters  and  novices,  toiled  all  day  and 
sowed  the  picturesque  landscape  with  lead 
enough  to  mislead  scientists  of  centuries  to 
come.  I  didn't  go.  I  require  lots  of  space  be- 
tween bullets,  and  my  life  is  so  dear  to  me  that 
I  don't  crave  any  of  the  Long  Island  variety. 
During  the  month,  perhaps  two  hundred  or 
more  deer  fell,  mostly,  of  course,  wanderers 
from  the  preserves. 

FLORIDA   NATIONAL   FISHING   CONGRESS. 

The  recently  issued  call,  by  Governor  W.  D. 
Bloxham,  of  Florida,  for  a  National  Fishing 
Congress,  to  assemble  at  Tampa,  Florida, 
January  19,  1898,  deserves  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  this  country.  The  congress  will 
discuss  and  formulate  plans  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  of  fish  and  all  water 
products  of  commercial  value.     An  exhibit,  as 
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complete  as  possible,  of  these  products,  is  con- 
templated as  an  attractive  feature.  The  cause, 
certainly,  is  a  worthy  one.  Those  interested 
may  obtain  further  information  by  addressing 
Dr.  H.  M.  Smith,  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C. 

DELAWARE    GAME   LAW. 

I  have  received  notification  from  the  Dela- 
ware Game  Protective  Association  concern- 
ing the  game  law,  which  may  interest  some 
readers.  Non-residents  of  the  State,  who 
would  shoot  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  rail,  reedbird, 
duck,  other  water-fowl,  or  rabbit,  must  first 
become  members  of  the  association,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  membership  fee  to  the  secretary, 
who  will  issue  a  certificate  of  membership, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  association.  The  fee 
for  non-residents  is  five  dollars  for  the  first 
year,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  two  dollars. 
The  penalty  for  violation   of  this  law  is  $50. 


GAME    PROTECTORS    TO    MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Fish  and 
Game,  will  be  held  at  the  Yates  Hotel,  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y.,  December  9,  1897.  As  most  im- 
portant business  will  be  transacted,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  gathering  will  be  a  thoroughly 
representative  one.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  as- 
sociation to  simplify  the  present  fish  and  game 
law,  so  as  to  remedy,  if  possible,  existing 
evils  ;  to  eliminate  unjust  local  legislation,  and 
to  render  to  protective  associations  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
corporate the  association  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ;  to  sever  its  connection 
with  trap-shooting,  and  to  revise  and  amend 
the  existing  constitution,  by  adopting  one  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  object  in  view.  There  has 
been  so  much  unsatisfactory  tinkering  with 
game  laws  that  every  sportsman  will  welcome 
any  efficient  measure.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOGS    OF    TO-DAY — THE    FOX-TERRIER. 

THIS,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  dogs, 
is  well  worthy  of  his  prominent  position. 
Strange  to  say,  while  many  theories 
have  been  advanced  by  writers,  the  ori- 
gin of  this  dog  is  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. The  name  terrier  is  from  the  Latin 
word  terra,  the  earth,  and  indicates  that  the 
dog  burrows,  or  goes  to  earth  after  his  quarry. 
The  prefix  "  fox  "  signifies  that  this  variety  was 
mostly  used  to  bolt  the  fox  after  he  had  gone  to 
earth.  In  the  past,  when  fox-hounds  were  much 
slower  than  they  now  are,  a  couple  of  smart, 
well-conditioned  terriers  could  keep  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  hunting  pack — quite 
near  enough  to  enable  them  to  get  up  before  too 
much  time  had  been  lost  after  a  fox  had  gone 
to  earth.  When  hounds  had  been  improved  so 
that  their  pace  markedly  increased,  the  terrier's 
occupation  was  gone,  for  the  small  fellows 
could  not  possibly  keep  near  enough  to  the 
hunt  to  be  of  any  use.  At  present,  terriers  are 
not  considered  necessary  in  connection  with 
packs  of  fox-hounds. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  breed,  known 
respectively  as  the  "smooth-coated,"  and  the 
"  wire-haired."  The  points  of  the  two  varieties 
are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  coat, 
which  in  the  wire-haired  is  "  broken."  These 
terriers  are  now  mainly  used  for  hunting  ver- 
min, quite  frequently  with  other  hounds,  and 
for  coursing  rabbits. 

Few  people  can  look  fairly  upon  a  good 
specimen  and  pick  a  flaw  in  his  conformation. 
To  my  mind,  the  smooth-coated  dog  is  the 
most  shapely  little  rascal  in  all  the  canine 
world.  He  is  game  to  the  back-bone,  and  he 
can  take  precious  good  care  of  himself,  even  if 
set  upon  by  a  dog  more  than,  twice  his  size. 
He  is  something  like  a  bottle  of  tabasco — 
small,  but  very  potent.  He  is  also  very  intelli- 
gent, vivacious,  and  forever  on  the  go.  His 
trim  little  legs  can  seldom  settle  to  a  walk,  and 
his  keen  nose  must  be  continually  poking  into 
something ;  yet,  despite  his  restlessness,  he  is  a 


nice-mannered,  well-bred  fellow,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  bring  under  the  rules  of  a  well-con- 
ducted household. 

For  the  man  who  does  not  shoot,  yet  loves  to 
take  long  walks  about  the  country,  the  fox- 
terrier  forms  the  cheeriest  of  comrades.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  dogs  for  a 
city  house.  Sharp,  shrewd,  and  suspicious,  he 
makes  the  best  of  watch-dogs,  while  his  con- 
tinual trotting  and  fussing  about  secure  him 
plenty  of  exercise,  even  within  a  very  limited 
area.  He  is  a  remarkably  clever  performer  in 
the  water,  and  can  swim  at  astonishing  speed. 
The  fox-terrier  standard  is  as  follows  : 
Head — Skull,  flat,  moderately  narrow,  and 
gradually  decreasing  in  width  to  the  eyes. 
Not  much  "stop,"  but  more  dip  in  profile  be- 
tween forehead  and  top  jaw  than  in  the  grey- 
hound. 
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Cheeks— Must  not  be  full. 

Ears— V-shaped  and  small,  of  moderate 
thickness,  drooping  forward  close  to  cheek,  not 
hanging  by  the  side  of  the  head. 

Jaw — Upper  and  under,  strong  and  muscu- 
lar; of  fair  punishing  strength,  not  of  grey- 
hound type.  Not  much  falling  away  below 
the  eyes  ;  instead,  moderately  chiseled  out,  so 
as  not  to  go  down  in  a  straight  slope,  like  a 
wedge. 

Nose— Toward  which  muzzle  gradually 
tapers,  black. 

Lyes — And  rims,  dark  in  color,  small,  rather 
deep  set;  full  of  fire,  life  and  intelligence;  as 
nearly  as  possible  circular  in  shape. 

Teeth— Set  as  nearly  as  possible  together  ; 
upper  teeth  outside  of  lower. 

Neck — Clean  and  muscular,  without  throati- 
ness,  of  fair  length,  gradually  widening  to  the 
shoulders. 

Shoulders — Long  and  sloping,  well  laid 
back,  fine  at  the  points,  and  clearly  cut  at  the 
withers. 

Chest — Deep,  and  not  broad. 

Back — Short,  straight,  and  strong,  with  no 
appearance  of  slackness. 

Loin — Powerful,  and  very  slightly  arched. 
Fore  ribs  moderately  arched,  back  ribs  deep; 
dog  well  ribbed  up. 

Hindqu'arters — Strong  and  muscular,  free 
from  drop  or  crouch  ;  thighs  long  and  power- 
ful ;  hocks  near  the  ground,  the  dog  standing 
well  up  on  them  like  a  fox-hound,  and  not 
straight  in  the  stifle. 

Stern — Set  on  rather  high  and  carried  gaily, 
but  not  over  the  back,  or  curled  ;  good  strength, 


anything   approaching   a   "pipe-stopper"   tail 
being  especially  objectionable. 

Legs — Viewed  in  any  direction,  straight, 
with  little  or  no  appearance  of  ankle  in  front  ; 
strong  in  bone  throughout,  short  and  straight 
in  pastern.  Fore  and  hind  legs  carried  straight 
forward  in  traveling,  stifles  not  turning  out- 
ward. Elbows  should  hang  perpendicularly 
to  the  body,  working  free  of  the  sides. 

Feet — Round,  compact,  not  large  ;  soles  hard 
and  tough  ;  toes  moderately  arched,  and  turned 
neither  in  nor  out. 

Coat — Smooth,  flat,  hard,  dense  and  abun- 
dant.    Belly  and  under  side  of  thighs  not  bare. 

Color—. White  should  predominate  ;  brindle, 
red,  or  liver  markings,  objectionable  ;  other- 
wise this  point  is  of  little  importance. 

Symmetry ,  size,  and  character — Gay,  lively 
and  active  appearance  ;  bone  and  strength  in 
a  small  compass  are  essentials,  but  not  cloggv 
or  coarse.  Speed  and  endurance  must  be  looked 
to  as  well  as  power,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
fox-hound  should  be  the  model.  In  weight  the 
dog  should  not  scale  over  20  pounds  in  show 
condition. 

The  same  standard  applies  to  the  wire-haired 
terrier,  with  the  exception  of  the  coat,  which 
should  be  broken.  The  harder  and  more  wiry 
its  texture,  the  better.  The  dog  should  not 
look  or  feel  woolly ;  and  there  should  be  no 
silky  hair  about  the  poll  or  elsewhere.  The 
coat  should  not  be  too  long,  so  as  to  give  the 
dog  a  shaggy  appearance,  yet  it  should  show  a 
marked  and  distinct  difference  all  over  from  the 
smooth  species. 

Nomad. 


CRICKET. 


THE  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific 
coast  enables  lovers  of  the  ancient  game 
to  take  their  pleasure  far  later  into  the 
season  than  we  in  the  East  are  accus- 
tomed to.  The  Placer  County's  "cricket 
week"  finished  under  most  pleasant  con- 
ditions on  October  24th.  The  Placer  County 
team  are  particularly  strong,  and  carried  a 
victory  in  each  of  their  matches,  defeating, 
first,  the  San  Francisco  Wanderers,  then  Santa 
Clara  County  ;  their  third  game  was  another 
easy  win,  this  time  over  Lake  County,  and 
the  final  match  gave  the  Placers  a  win  over 
the  strong  Alameda  Club.  By  their  recent 
performances  they  have  placed  themselves 
among  the  first  rank  of  Pacific  coast  players. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  week's  play  was 
the  good  all-round  cricket  of  C.  K.  Turner.  He 
batted  in  first  class  style,  and  his  bowling  was 
particularly  fine.  In  the  Santa  Clara  County 
match  he  took  7  wickets  for  20  runs,  and  5  for 
35  ;  in  the  Lake  County  match  he  did  even 
better  work,  taking  6  wickets  for  13  runs,  and 
4  for  17. 

HARRISON     CUP. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  in  the  "  Harrison 
Cup  "  contest  at  the  finish  of  the  season,  re- 
sulted in  a  very  easy  first  place  for  Alamedas; 
Pacifies  second,  and  Bohemians  last. 

Clubs.  Won.        Lost.    Drawn. 

Alameda.,.. 831 

Pacific 5  6  x 

Bohemian 3  7  2 


METROPOLITAN    DISTRICT    LEAGUE. 

In  the  championship  series  of  games  the 
New  Jersey  A.  C.  are  again  easy  winners,  and 
retain  their  hold  on  the  "  Cup "  for  another 
year.  They  are  also  fortunate  in  having 
among  their  members  the  winner  of  the  bat- 
ting prize,  H.  C.  Clarke,  and  the  winner  of  the 
bowling  prize,  M.  R.  Cobb.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  this  season's  series  has  been 
the  quantity  of  drawn  games  ;  while  this 
speaks  well,  from  a  batsman's  standpoint,  it  is 
a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ending  to  a  game, 
for,  as  the  old  cricket  adage  goes,  a  game  is 
never  lost  till  it  is  won. 

Standing  of  the  clubs  : 

Won.     Lost.     Drawn. 

New  Jersey  A.  C 702 

Staten  Island 3  3  3 

Manhattan 243 

New  York o  5  4 


NEW    YORK   CRICKET   ASSOCIATION. 

Brooklyn  gained  the  Association  champion- 
ship, with  a  very  creditable  record  of  eleven 
games  won,  one  lost  and  two  drawn.  The  old 
champions,  Paterson,  have  made  the  running 
for  first  place  very  interesting,  and  finish  sec- 
ond with  ten  wins,  one  lost  game,  and  three 
draws.  A  single  failure  on  the  part  of  Brook- 
lyn would  have  brought  about  a  tie,  and  it 
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would  have  been  difficult  to  select  the  winner.  Won.    Lost.    Drawn. 

All  credit  is  therefore  due  to  the  new  cham-  Peterson1 " 

pions   for   the   admirable   play   they  exhibited  New  Jersey..'.'.'.'........'....!....!!  *8  *3 

during  the  latter  half  of  the  season.     The  team  Kings  County 6  1 

have   worked  well   together,    and  deserve  the  Keamattan * 

honors  they  have  achieved.  Columbia.'..'.  ............  ..........  *|  1? 

The  clubs  finish  the  season  in  the  following  St.  George 2  10 

order  :  *  New  Jersey  forfeited  to  Columbia  one  game. 

T.  C.  Turner. 

GOLF. 


Jbt  '  I  'HE  famous  author  of 

^^■P  "The   Man    Without 

mk  Wk  a   Country,"   when 

jfl  ^        called    upon    for    a 

^n  BWa  speech  upon        sub- 

O     J&W  ject  that  had  been  thorough- 

BP"^j«  ly  thrashed     out,  was    wont 

B    ^K  to  begin  thus  :    ' '  There  has 

^k       ^t  been  so   much   said,  and  so 

^j^W  \  well    said,''    etc.,    etc.      For 

9    S  \  the   like  reason,   to   write  a 

WW  \  monthly    chronicle   on    golf 

1  A       A  \        in    these  autumn  days  is 

^     "^  V>    difficult. 

The  amateur  champion- 
ship of  Canada  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  A.  H.  Kerr, 
five  up  and  four  to  play,  having  as  his  opponent 
in  the  finals  Mr.  T.  R.  Henderson,  of  Montreal. 
In  the  handicap,  open  to  all  amateurs,  at  Mon- 
treal, the  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Hender- 
son with  a  net  86,  playing  from  scratch.  Just 
how  the  links  at  Montreal  compare  with  our  St. 
Andrews  course,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Mr. 
Fenn  handed  in  a  76  there,  Bowers  an  83,  and 
Stewart  an  82,  all  better  than  the  Canadian  golf- 
ers do  at  home,  at  any  rate. 

The  Queens  County  Golf  Club  of  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.,  have  had  a  successful  tournament.  The 
preliminary  round  was  at  36  holes,  with  a  cup 
for  each  set  of  sixteen  players.  The  best  scores 
were  :  Mr.  W.  G.  Stewart,  93-f-97=i90  ;  Mr. 
Keene,  95+96=191  ;  Mr.  Gray,  an  Englishman, 
101-1-91=192  ;  then  followed  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Travis,  Mr.  Emmet,  and  a  large  field  of  others 
down  to  the  unabashed  young  man,  who  must 
have  enjoyed  a  rollicking  good  time  in  making 
his  score  of  260  for  36  holes.  But  even  he  was 
superseded  when  later  a  Mr.  Willetts  handed 
in  a  card — or  more  probably  a  black-board — 
with  361  marks  upon  it.  This  gentleman  un- 
doubtedly used  a  bell-punch  for  his  score.  His 
average  of  ten  strokes  a  hole  shows  a  persist- 
ence, patience,  and  love  of  the  game  worthy 
of  better  things,  and  the  fellow-members  of  his 
•club  ought  in  some  way  to  mark  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  performance.  For  the  Queens 
County  cup  Messrs.  Emmet,  Stewart,  Keene 
and  Travis  were  the  survivors.  Stewart  beat 
Travis  by  2  up  and  1  to  play  ;  Emmet  beat 
Keene  by  1  up.  In  the  finals  Stewart  beat 
Emmet  by  4  up  and  3  to  play. 

At  Morristown  the  championship  of  the  club 
was  played  for,  and  won  for  the  third  time  by 
Mr.  Tyng.  His  score  was  :  Out,  5,  3,  6,  5,  5, 
6,  4-5.4;  In.  6.  5.  5.  5.  4-  4.  5.  4.  5=86.  In  the 
morning  of  this  same  day  Mr.  Tyng,  playing 
for  the  Ballantyre  cup,  made  the  eighteen  holes 
in  82.  This  is  his  home  course,  to  be  sure,  but 
an  82  is  first-rate  golf,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  winner  in  this  contest  turned  up  in  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  handicap  of  40  strokes.     It  has 


been  remarked  before  in  these  columns  that  a 
handicap  of  over  18  strokes  makes  the  game  a 
kind  of  grab-bag  affair,  and  surely  handicap- 
ping of  a  kind  that  permits  the  winner  to  come 
in  two  or  three  strokes  ahead  of  the  record  for 
the  course  is  absurd.  When  a  gentleman  needs 
forty  strokes  in  18  holes  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pete in  a  tournament,  he  should  devote  himself 
assiduously  to  practice,  and  not  endanger  his 
properly  humble  frame  of  mind  by  entering 
tournaments  where  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
unduly  elated  by  being  carried  to  the  front 
on  a  handicap  which  almost  gives  him  nine 
holes  in  nothing  each.  Golf  is  a  game  where 
pride  succeeds  to  humility  with  dangerous 
promptness,  and  we  are  loath  to  see  the 
Christian  virtues  made  difficult  by  the  gener- 
ous but  vicious  vagaries  of  handicapping. 

At  Oakland  Messrs.  Keene,  Travis  and  Sands 
came  in  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  qualifying 
round,  with  scores  respectively  of  93,  94  and 
96,  Mr.  Sands  making  the  best  round  of  nine 
holes,  viz.,  45.  In  the  first  round  of  play,  Ham- 
ilton beat  Sands  4  up  and  3  to  play  ;  Travis 
beat  Dorr  4  up  and  3  to  play  ;  Keene  beat 
Crowninshield  6  up  and  5  to  play  ;  Wright  beat 
Alexander  5  up  and  4  to  play.  In  the  next 
round  Travis  beat  Hamilton,  and  Wright  beat 
Keene  handily  by  6  up  and  5  to  play.  In  the 
finals  Travis  beat  Wright  4  up  and  2  to  play. 

The  Morris  County  Golf  Club  had  a  most 
successful  tournament,  with  a  large  entry  list, 
good  golf,  good  weather,  and  their  course  in 
good  condition.  As  usual  the  competition  was 
at  36  holes,  medal  play,  for  the  first  sixteen. 
The  best  scores  were  :  W.  G.  Stewart,  163  ;  A. 
M.  Robbins,  172 ;  Tyng,  174 ;  Lynch,  176 ; 
Powers,  182 ;  Armstrong,  183  ;  Hamilton,  183  ; 
Tappin,  185  ;  Ward,  185  ;  Bowers,  186  ;  Gray, 
186  ;  Shroeder,  187  ;  Marsh,  1S8  ;  Keene,  188  ; 
Patterson,  188  ;  Davis,  188. 

In  the  first  round  Keene  and  Stewart  played  a 
ding-dong  match,  which  was  won  only  after  an 
extra  hole  had  been  played,  by  Stewart.  The 
surprise  of  the  day,  however,  was  Stewart's 
defeat  byjasper  Lynch,  by  5  up  and  3  to  play. 
In  the  semi-final  round  Tyng  beat  Lynch,  af- 
ter a  good  fight,  by  3  up  and  1  to  play  ;  Rob- 
bins  beat  Bowers  by  4  up  and  2  to  play.  The 
final  round  resulted  in  the  unexpected  defeat 
of  Tyng  by  Robbins  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
one  hole.  There  was  some  good  play  in  this 
match.  At  the  fifth  hole,  305  yards,  Robbins 
holed  out  in  3,  Tyng  in  4;  the  "  Woodside  " 
hole  of  350  yards  was  done  in  4 ;  the  two  long 
holes,  each  450  yards,  were  done  in  5.  Tyng 
was  unequal  in  his  putting,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  match,  when  matters  began  to  look 
serious  for  him,  he  went  off  his  game  slightly, 
and  was  easily  defeated. 

An  interesting  innovation  was  a  competition 
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for  teams  of  six  at  medal  play.  Richmond  Club,  Scott  beat  Knox  in  the  finals  for  the  Hewitt 
County,  Baltusrol.  Morris  County,  St.  Andrews,  cup.  Twenty-nine  players  took  part  in  the 
Tuxedo  Fairfield  Countv,  Montclair,  and  tournament  at  the  Dyker  Meadow  Club  for  a 
Lake  wood  sent  teams.  For  some  reason  or  cup  to  be  played  for  by  women  only.  The 
othe^  the  scoring  was  high.  Of  the  forty-eight  winner  was  Miss  Ethel  Wickham,  with  a  net 
men' who  competed,  twenty-four,  or  just  one-  score  of  121  playing  from  scratch, 
half  scored  themselves  into  the  duffer-class,  At  the  Essex  County  Country  Club  thirty- 
with  cards  of  100  or  only  two  or  three  strokes  six  players  entered  for  the  preliminary  round 
below  that  figure  Eleven  out  of  forty-eight  of  18  holes,  and  there  was  some  unusually  good 
scored  under  ninety  If  one  divides  up  these  scoring— Travis  81,  Graham  86,  Farr  87,  Ham- 
forty-eight  men  who  are,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  ilton  88,  Keene  93,  Tyng  93.  In  the  first  round 
fairly  representative  of  the  golf  in  this  vicinity,  Watson  beat  Keene  ;  Tyng  beat  Colby,  Travis 
into  three  classes,  i  <?.,  over  97,  which  is  peril-  beat  Powers.  In  the  second  round  Tyng  beat 
ously  near  dufferdom  ;  those  between  89  and  Travis,  5  up  and  4  to  play  ;  Graham  beat  Wat- 
97  and  those  under  89  and  over  a  first-rate  son,  5  up  and  3  to  play.  In  the  semi-finals 
course  only  those  below  89  would  come  under  Tyng  beat  Graham,  4  up  and  2  to  play,  and  in  the 
the  head  of  men  in  the  first  class.  -The  list  finals  beat  Dallett,  6  up  and  5  to  play,  winning 
works  out  as  follows  :  the   Governor's   cup.      In   the   final    handicap 

Travis  turned  in  the  best  gross  score,  an  81, 
Duffers.    Mjffs     f/aZ.    Scores.  Colby  an  86,  Ward  84,  Rennard  86,  Colby  win- 
Richmond  County ,              3           »          544  ning   his  handicap  being  1 2,  an  absurd  handi- 

Baltusrol 2              1           3         551  cap,  by  the  way,  for  a  man  who  has  it  in  him 

Morris  County..  .. —        o              5           1          554  to  do  18  holes  in  S6. 

TuxAedoreWS 2                         o         573  The. club  championship  at  St.  Andrews  was 

Fair  field  County!! .....        4              20         581  won  for  the  third  time  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sands, 

Montclair 4              2           o         598  with  a  score  of  179  for  36  holes.     Other  scores 

Lake  wood 6             o           o      ■  605  were  Armstrong   l8l)    R.  H.    Robertson    1S3, 

The  average  of  the  whole   forty-eight  men  James  Brown   184,  Bowers  188,  Livermore  189, 

was  exactly  95  for  the  18  holes,  and  only  twenty-  up  to  the  gentleman  who  scored  228. 

four  out  of  the  forty-eight  were  better  than  There   have    been   only  a  small   number   of 

this  average  of  95.     Only  eight  men  out  of  the  team  matches  owing  to  the  tournaments  tak- 

forty-eight  were  in  the  first  class,  twenty-one  ing  place  practically  every  day  for  the  last  few 

of  them  were — as  we  mention  no  names,  we  may  weeks.     There  has   been  little   of  interest   in 

use  the  word  frankly — duffers,  and  nineteen  of  these  inter-club  matches,  unless  it  be  the  phe- 

them  made  the  18  holes  in  an  average  of  93^.  nomenal   score  of  55 — o  in  the  match  between 

Out  of  an  even  fifty  men,  representing  the  best  Tuxedo  and  the  North  Jersey  Country  clubs,  at 

clubs  in  the  vicinity — for  two  men  played  under  Tuxedo. 

the  colors  of  the  Rockaway  Hunting  Club,  their  Another  week  or  so  and  golf  will  be  over  in 
scores  not  counting  as  their  fellow  -  clubmen  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least,  for  another  six 
did  not  turn  up— twenty-three  or  nearly  half  months.  The  two  men  who  have  retained  their 
were  duffers,  and  only  eight  turned  in  cards  place  among  golfers  and  added  to  their  laurels 
under  89.  Richmond  County,  Baltusrol,  St.  are  Whigham  in  the  West,  and  Tyng  in  the 
Andrews,  and  Morris  County  furnished  all  the  East.  Tyng's  play  especially,  for  a  man  who 
first-class  men,  and  Lakewood,  Montclair,  Fair-  plays  with  such  utter  disregard  of  form,  is  re- 
field  County  and  Tuxedo  supplied  sixteen  of  markable.  He  has  held  his  own  with  golfers, 
the  duffers.  Richmond  County's  average  was  and  is  probably  the  hardest  man  to  beat  at 
almost  first-class,  namely  90.66  for  the  team,  either  medal  or  match  play,  east  of  Chicago. 
Baltusrol,  Morris  County  and  St.  Andrews  were  We  prophesied  last  year,  that  many  of  the 
in  the  middle  class.  Tuxedo  just  escaped  the  men  who  had  adopted  a  rough  style  of  their 
duffer  average,  as  did  Fairfield,  while  Mont-  own,  which  proved  good  enough  in  the  infancy 
clair  and  Lakewood  averaged  respectively  99.6  -  of  the  game,  would  find  themselves  outclassed 
and  100.83.  When  these  scores  of  fifty  men  as  the  game  made  greater  progress,  and  with 
are  analyzed,  they  show  that  our  first-class  men  the  exception  of  Tyng,  this  has  turned  out  to 
are  few,  while  the  number  of  our  average  men  be  true  in  practically  every  case.  The  men 
is  increasing  rapidly.  The  highest  score  was  who  are  now  learning  to  play  properly  are 
105,  and  all  except  eight  men  were  between  89  gradually  becoming  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
and  105  ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  do  nine  holes  the  first-class  men  of  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
in  45  and  eighteen  holes  in  the  vicinity  of  95.  fore,  of  the  rough  and  ready  stamp,  are  the 
We  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  this  matter,  second-class  men  of  this  year.  Mr.  Tyng  only 
because  it  is  not  often  that  fifty  men  picked  serves  to  prove  the  rule,  and  may  he  continue 
equally  from  different  clubs  play  over  the  same  for  many  a  year  to  do  so. 

course  on  the  same  day,  and  thus  give  the  stu-  One  of  the  books  of  the  season  that  are  looked 

dentof  such  things  a  chance  to  compare  the  work  forward  to  with  considerable  interest  and  ex- 

of  so  large  a  number  of  men  who  are  supposed  pectation,  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham 's  forthcoming 

to  be  representative  of  golf  as  played  in  their  one,    "  How  to  Play  Golf."      It  will  be  illus- 

own  neighborhood.  trated,  and  its  suggestions  and  directions  will 

At  Tuxedo  the   club  championship  was  won  be  based  on  such  special  knowledge  of  Amer- 

by  Mr.  Richmond  Talbot,  who  had  Mr.  Gren-  ican  conditions  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  prac- 

ville  Kane  as  his  opponent  in  the  finals.     Mr.  tical  value. 

H.   P.   Young   won   the   championship   of   the  Mr.  Francis  Bowler  Keene  has  a  volume  of 

Powellton  Golf  Club,  of  Newburgh,  in  a  thirty-  golf  poems,  in  course  of  preparation.      His  al- 

six-holes  match,  the  runner-up  being  Mr.  Joseph  ready  published  verse  on  the  game  gives  promise 

Chadwick,  Jr.     At  the  North  Jersey  Country  of  a  volume  pleasant,  breezy,  and  golfy.     P.  C. 


LAWN   TENNIS. 


H  E  Intercollegiate  Cham- 
pionship tournament  of  1897 
will  go  down  on  record  as 
the  poorest  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  Never  be- 
fore during  the  thirteen  years 
of  its  existence  had  there 
been  so  poor  an  entry-list, 
either  in  number  of  players 
or  colleges  represented. 
There  were  but  thirteen 
players  entered  in  the  singles 
and  seven  teams  in  the 
doubles,  in  all  representing 
five  colleges.  Brown  with 
Budlong,  Gross  and  others  eligible,  sent  no 
representatives  ;  Williams,  with  Perry  and 
Goodbody  eligible,  was  unrepresented,  while 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Columbia,  Lehigh,  Trin- 
ity, and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were 
also  missing. 

Harvard  has  long  been  the  leader  in  inter- 
collegiate tennis,  and  her  superiority  both  in 
skill  and  number  of  players  was  never  more 
marked  than  this  year. 

Play  began  on  Tuesday,  October  5th,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  Haven  Lawn  Club  ;  and 
both  events  might  easily  have  been  finished  by 
Thursday  with  three  days'  play,  but  the  final 
in  singles  was  held  over  till  Friday  morning 
and  finished  then.     Except  when  the  Harvard 

E layers  came  together,  and  when  Forbes  met 
>odge,  and  Thompson  met  Hooker,  not  a  close 
match  was  played,  up  to  the  final  round  ;  and 
throughout  the  tournament,  only  one  set  was 
scored  by  the  losing  side  in  any  match  up  to 
the  finals. 

With  only  seven  players  from  other  colleges, 
all  but  one  of  whom  were  hopelessly  outclassed, 
the  meeting  seemed  narrowed  down  to  a  duel  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Yale,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  in  favor  of  the  crimson  increased  by 
the  absence  of  Sheldon,  Yale's  strongest  rep- 
resentative. Much  of  the  interest  in  the  tour- 
nament was  lost,  as  it  seemed  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  championship  in  both  singles  and 
doubles  would  go  to  Cambridge  again  this  year, 
as  it  did  last.  Curiously  enough,  all  three  of 
the  Harvard  entries  and  Dodge  were  drawn  on 
the  same  side.  But  strange  coincidences  some- 
times do  occur  in  tournaments  held  at  New 
Haven. 

Forbes,  Whitman,  Ware,  Fuller  and  Hooker 
survived  the  preliminaries,  and  none  of  the 
losers  who  dropped  out  in  this  round  got  more 
than  three  games  on  any  set  from  them.  The 
first  round  found  all  four  of  the  dangerous  men 
left  in  the  upper  half,  and  on  the  lower  side 
two  Yale  men,  one  from  Princeton  and  a  Cor- 
nell representative.  Hooker  disposed  of  the 
Cornellian  rather  easily,  and  Thompson  found 
little  difficulty  in  putting  out  Winchester  Noyes, 
of  Yale. 

Forbes  met  Dodge,  and  one  of  the  surprises 
of  the  tournament  was  the  clever  showing  of 
the  Yale  man.  Dodge  was  thought  to  be  almost 
outclassed,  but  he  made  a  splendid  fight  for 
two  close  deuce  sets,  although  he  faded  away 
when  the  pinch  came  in  the  deciding  set. 
Dodge  is  considered  one  of  the  steadiest  play- 


ers in  the  country,  but  like  Foote,  his  proto- 
type and  predecessor  at  Yale,  he  seldom  reaches 
brilliancy.  Two  or  three  streaks  of  unusually 
clever  play  this  season,  however,  give  promise 
of  even  better  work  next  year. 

Whitman  vs.  Ware  was  expected  to  be  the 
chief  match  of  the  second  day,  for  Ware  had  won 
from  Whitman  both  times  when  they  met  earlier 
this  season.  Whitman's  record,  however,  was 
far  better,  and  the  general  impression  was  that 
he  was  the  stronger  player.  And  so  it  proved 
to  be.  Ware  was  no  match  for  his  tall  adver- 
sary, and  as  Whitman  kept  his  nerve  to  the 
end,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  winning  by 
straight  sets. 

This  victory  was  generally  supposed  to  leave 
first  honors  entirely  at  Whitman's  mercy. 
Forbes  had  been  left  out  of  most  calculations, 
but  those  who  remembered  his  two  previous 
encounters  with  Whitman  at  Toronto  were  not 
so  sure  that  the  latter  would  have  an  easy  vic- 
tory in  the  semi-finals  on  Thursday.  Forbes 
played  in  almost  perfect  form,  and  though  at 
one  time  in  the  second  set  it  looked  as  if  Whit- 
man might  still  pull  out  the  match,  Forbes  ulti- 
mately won  by  two  straight. 

Forbes  met  Thompson  on  Friday,  the  last 
day  of  the  tournament,  and  was  beaten  after 
five  sets  of  exciting  play.  The  Harvard  expert 
was  considered  a  whole  class  better  than  his 
Princeton  rival,  and  their  comparative  scores 
in  the  earlier  rounds  of  the  tournament  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  Forbes.  No  one  expected 
to  see  him  beaten,  and  few  expected  Thompson 
to  get  a  set  from  him.  The  unexpected  hap- 
pened, as  usual,  however,  and  Forbes  had  to 
succumb  after  a  heart-breaking  match  that 
took  the  whole  morning  and  part  of  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Harvard  man  was  distinctly  off  his  play, 
his  two  hard  matches  of  the  previous  days 
against  Dodge  and  Whitman  evidently  having 
affected  his  form.  Thompson,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  unexpected  strength,  and  his  steadiness 
was  at  times  little  short  of  wonderful.  Forbes 
was  nervous  at  critical  points  in  the  match,  and 
his  unsteadiness  cost  him  many  much-needed 
points.  Thompson  lobbed  persistently,  and 
these  tactics  bothered  the  crimson  expert.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  kill  the  ball,  and  he 
lost  more  smashes  out  of  court  or  into  the  net 
than  were  scored  in  his  favor. 

Thompson,  the  new  intercollegiate  champion, 
is  by  no  means  a  new  player.  Although  he  has 
not  competed  in  many  open  events  recently,  he 
won  several  small  tournaments  last  summer  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Several  years  ago, 
too,  he  was  quite  well  known,  and  in  1894  he 
played  at  Newport  to  represent  Princeton  in 
the  interscholastic  championship  matches.  His 
defeat  of  Forbes,  however,  was  quite  unexpect- 
ed by  the  best  -  informed  followers  of  tennis, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  "  upsets  '" 
of  the  season. 

In  the  doubles,  only  two  teams,  both  from 
Harvard,  showed  anything  like  championship 
form,  and  they  came  together  in  the  finals. 
Whitman  and  Ware  won  in  straight  sets  from 
Ward  and  Davis,  though  all  three  were  closely 
contested. 
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The  scores  of  the  tournament  follow: 

Championship  singles  — Preliminary  round:  J.  D. 
Forbes  (Harvard)  beat  E.  W.  Mundy  (Cornell),  6—3. 
6—3  ;  L.  E.  Ware  (Harvard)  beat  P.  B.  Hawk  (Wes- 
leyan)  6—2,  6—2  ;  M.  D.  Whitman  (Harvard)  beat  F.  I, 
Linen '(Princeton),  6—0,  6—1;  D.  H.  Fuller  (Cornell) 
beat  B.  H.  Smith  (Wesleyan),  6—3,  6—3;  Richard 
Hooker  (Yale)  beat  H.  Hastings  (Wesleyan),  6—2,  6—0. 

First  round  :  J.  D.  Forbes  (Harvard)  beat  C.  P.  Dodge 
(Yale),  10—8,  5—7,6—2;  M.  D.  Whitman  (Harvard)  beat 
h  E.  Ware  (Harvard),  6—3,  6—3  ;  Richard  Hooker 
(Yale)  beat  D.  H.  Fuller  (Cornell),  6—1,  8—6  ;  S.  G. 
Thompson  (Princeton)  beat  Winchester  Noyes  (Yale), 
6 — 4,  6 — 2. 

Semi-final  round  :  J.  D.  Forbes  (Harvard)  beat  M. 
D.  Whitman  (Harvard),  6—4,  9—7  ;  S.  G.  Thompson 
(Princeton)  beat  Richard  Hooker  (Yale),  6—4,  9—7. 

Final  round  ;  S.  G.  Thompson  (Princeton)  beat  J.  D. 
Forbes  (Harvard),  6—8,  6—1,  6—3,  5—7,  7—5. 

Championship  doubles— Preliminary  round :  Hol- 
comb  Ward  and  D.  F.  Davis  (Harvard)  beat  H.  Hast- 
ings and  B.  H.  Smith  (Wesleyan),  6—1,  6—1 ;  Winches- 
ter Noyes  and  H.  H.  Hackett  (Yale)  beat  D.  H.  Fuller 


and  E.  W.  Mundy  (Cornell),  6—1,  6-3  ;  M.  D.  Whitman 
and  L.  E.  Ware  (Harvard)  beat  S.  G.  Thompson  and  F. 
I.  Linen  (Princeton),  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

Semi-final  round  :  Ward  and  Davis  (Harvard)  beat 
Noyes  and  Hackett  (Yale),  6—4,  6 — 2  :  Whitman  and 
Ware  (Harvard)  beat  C.  P.  Dodge  and  Richard  Hooker 
(Yale),  6 — 4,  6 — 2. 

Final  round  :  Whitman  and  Ware  (Harvard)  beat 
Ward  and  Davis  (Harvard),  8—6,  7—5,  9—7. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  was  held  at  New 
Haven,  October  5th,  during  the  annual  cham- 
pionship tournament.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  tournament  on  the  courts  of  the  New 
Haven  Lawn  Club,  in  October,  1898,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  : 
Clarence  P.  Dodge  (Yale),  president ;  Dwight  F. 
Davis  (Harvard),  vice-president ;  and  Richard 
Hooker  (Yale),  secretary. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 


THE  programme  of  the  Messrs.  Anthony 
&  Co.,  in  connection  with  the  Chas- 
sagne  method  of  producing  photo- 
graphs in  natural  colors,  alluded  to  in 
the  August  Record,  could  not  be  carried 
out;  and  consequently  the  conditional  promise 
I  then  made  to  give  more  definite  information 
as  to  the  claimed  discovery  by  Chassagne  can- 
not be  fulfilled.  The  enterprising  firm  did 
their  best  to  give  American  photographers  an 
opportunity  of  both  seeing  and  trying  the  won- 
derful process,  but  the  fates  were  against 
them.  They  got  the  wonderful  solutions  ;  so- 
lutions that  were  to  illustrate  a  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  principle  in  physics,  but 
they  would  not  illustrate  ;  and  they  imported 
a  genuine  Frenchman  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  alleged  "  radiolent"  exploiter,  who  met 
with  no  better  success.  Whether  they  are  still 
trying  to  coax  the  stubborn  solutions  to  do 
their  duty,  or  have  thrown  the  whole  thing 
overboard  as  a  bad  job,  I  do  not  know';  but 
certain  it  is,  that  some  of  those  through  whose 
standing  and  influence  it  got  a  hearing  in  Eng- 
land, when  those  of  the  country  of  its  origin 
would  not  listen  to  it,  have  now  given  it  the 
cold  shoulder;  and  others,  equally  expert  and 
equally  reliable,  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
— well,  not  what  it  claimed  to  be. 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  who  may  be  called 
its  English  father,  is  now  satisfied  that 
the  alleged  principle  of  color  selection,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  thing  rested, 
does  not  exist.  Pizzighelli  says  it  is  simply  a 
method  of  coloring  photographs,  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  kinds  of  prints  except  platinotypes, 
which  retain  certain  metallic  salts  that  injuri- 
ously affect  the  colors  ;  and  the  well-known  A. 
L.  Henderson,  after  seeing  the  demonstration 
of  the  method  at  the  late  Yarmouth  Conven- 
tion, by  a  Frenchwoman  from  the  Chassagne 
laboratory,  and  showing  that  the  colors  acted 
on  the  margins  of  the  prints  as  colors  should 
do,  asked  whether  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion were  to  submit  to  be  made  fools  or  tools 
by  the  exploiters  of  the  sham. 

As  a  result  of  having  read  almost  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  I  feel  inclined  to 
don  the  prophetic  mantle,  and  say  that  the 
Chassagne  process  as  a  method  of  producing 
photographs  in  the  colors  of  nature  has  gone 


the  way  of  its  predecessors,  and  that  if  it  is 
heard  of  again  at  all  it  will  be  merely  as  a 
method — it  may  be  a  good  one — of  coloring 
photographs. 

LENSES   OF   LONG   FOCUS. 

The  most  important  and  satisfactory  thing  at 
present  in  the  photographic  air  is  what  seems 
to  be  a  general  awakening  to  the  evils  arising 
from  the  almost  universal  employment  of  lenses 
of  a  focus  much  too  short  for  the  plates  on 
which  they  are  employed.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  these  pages  before,  but  as  each 
succeeding  mail  brings  fresh  proofs  of  good 
technical  skill  utterly  wasted,  so  far  as  pictorial 
effect  is  concerned,  by  the  inclusion  of  much 
that  should  have  been  left  out,  the  painfully 
exaggerated  foregrounds,  and  the  mountains 
made  into  mole-hills,  I  feel  constrained  to  re- 
turn to  it. 

The  fact  that  the  prices  of  lenses  increase 
with  the  increase  of  their  focal  length,  and  that 
healthy  competition  has  induced  the  putting 
on  the  market  of  cameras  already  fitted  with 
lenses  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  good 
quality  and  workmanship,  have  resulted  in  such 
cameras  being  furnished  with  lenses  of  the 
shortest  focus  that  will  properly,  from  a  merely 
optical  point  of  view,  fill  the  largest  plate  that 
they  are  made  to  take.  This,  in  probably 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  will  be 
found  to  be  not  longer,  and  often  shorter,  than 
the  base-line  of  the  picture — the  longest  way 
of  the  plate — an  arrangement  probably  good 
enough  for  those  whose  ambition  does  not  rise 
above  button-pressing,  but  altogether  inimical 
to  picture-making. 

The  remedy  is  simple  enough.  The  pho- 
tographer whose  aim  is  picture-making  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  cameras  already  fitted 
with  lenses,  beautiful  and  optically  perfect  as 
many  or  most  of  them  are,  but  buy  the  camera 
and  lens  separately.  The  camera  may  be  just 
what  his  purse  can  afford,  the  one  thing  essen- 
tial being  that  it  shall  have  a  draw  at  least 
twice  the  length  of  the  longer  way  of  the 
plate ;  and  the  lens  not  less  than  once  and  a 
half  that  length,  although  twice  would  be  very 
much  better. 

This,  if  the  lens  is  of  the  rectilinear  type,  in- 
volves a  considerable  outlay;  but  if  the  picture- 
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maker  will  be  content  with  landscape  work, 
including  figures  of  course,  he  will  find  that 
a  "single  lens"  will  give  results  in  every  re- 
spect as  good  as  the   more   expensive  instru- 


ment,, and  at  a  cost,  say,  for  a  7x5  plate,  of 
$7.50,  that  being  the  price  quoted  for  one  of  14 
inches  in  the  first  catalogue  that  I  take  up. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 


YACHTING. 


THE  chief  event  to  record  is  the  formation 
of  the  North  American  Yacht  Racing 
Union,  on  October  30.  Delegates  rep- 
resenting 136  clubs  were  present,  and 
Mr.  Oliver  E.  Cromwell  presided,  Mr.  William 
P.  Stephens  acting  as  secretary.  Mr.  N.  D. 
Lawton,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  articles  of  association  and  racing 
rules,  read,  its  report. 

The  union  has  for  its  object  the  encourage- 
ment of  yacht  racing  and  the  adoption  of  uni- 
form racing  rules  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Any  yacht  club  in  North  Amer- 
ica having  a  membership  of  fifty  and  fifteen 
yachts  or  more,  is  eligible  for  membership;  and 
a  club  having  one  hundred  members  is  allowed 
one  representative,  and  an  additional  repre- 
sentative for  each  additional  two  hundred 
members.  The  union  will  be  governed  by  a 
council  of  fifteen  representatives,  the  chairman 
of  the  council  of  fifteen  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  union.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  union  is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
October  in  each  year.  The  expenses  of  the 
union  are  to  be  met  by  annual  fees  of  $5  from 
each  club,  and  if  more  money  is  needed  each 
club  may  be  assessed  to  the  amount  of  $2. 

The  articles  of  association  were  passed,  and 
Chairman  Cromwell  appointed  Vice-Commo- 
dore Adams,  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  ;  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  and  Mr.  F.  Bowne 
Jones  a  committee  to  nominate  the  council. 
Their  selections  were  as  follows  :  E.  W.  Rad- 
der,  Inter-lake  Yacht  Racing  Association  , 
^Emilius  Jarvis,  Yacht  Racing  Association  of 
the  Great  Lakes  ;  Joseph  M.  Macdonough, 
Pacific  Inter-club  Yachting  Association  ;  A.  J. 
Prime,  New  York  Yacht  Racing  Association  ; 
A.  T.  Bliss,  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  F.  Bowne  Jones,  Yacht  Racing 
Union  of  Long  Island  Sound  ;  G.  H.  Duggan, 
Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  ;  N.  D.  Law- 
ton,  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  ;  Oswald  Sanderson, 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club  ;  E.  M.  Ambrose,  Lake 
Yacht  Racing  Association  ;  Oliver  E.  Crom- 
well, Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  ;  Ad- 
dison F.  Bancroft,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Ralph  N.  Ellis,  Newport  Yacht 
Racing  Association  ;  L.  M.  Clark,  Yacht  Rac- 
ing Association  of  Massachusetts;  and  J.  A.  Mol- 
lenhauer,  Penantiquit  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 

These  gentlemen  were  all  elected.  The  sail- 
ing rules  were  then  adopted.  They  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  now  obtain  in  the  majority  of 
recognized  clubs,  and  are,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factory. On  the  vexed  subject  of  measure- 
ment, Mr.  John  F.  Lovejoy  moved  that  the 
present  rules  of  measurement  and  classification 
in  vogue  in  the  various  clubs  and  associations 
forming  the  union  continue  until  the  council 
could  give  the  matter  adequate  consideration, 
and  subsequently  report  to  the  union  for 
action.  This  resolution  was  accepted  as  being 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  and  was 
carried  unanimously. 


Messrs.  ^Emilius  Jarvis  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Mac- 
donough, who  announced  that  they  intended  to 
sail  for  England  on  November  3d,  were  re- 
quested to  call  on  some  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  sport  in  Great  Britain,  with  a 
view  of  discussing  classification  and  measure- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  interesting  the  Y.  R.  A. 
of  Great  Britain,  so  as  finally  to  agree  upon  an 
international  rule. 

The  council  elected  the  following  officers : 
Chairman,  Louis  M.  Clark  ;  secretary,  F. 
Bowne  Jones  ;  treasurer,  N.  D.  Lawton. 

The  names  of  the  delegates  present  and  the 
clubs  they  represented  follow  :  ^Emilius  Jarvis, 
Yacht  Racing  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  27 
clubs  ;  Oswald  Sanderson  and  John  F.  Love- 
joy,  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  ;  Rawson  Under- 
bill, Penantiquit  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  ;  A.  J. 
Prime,  New  York  Yacht  Racing  Association, 
19  clubs ;  P.  H.  Jeannot  and  W.  Cagger, 
Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  ;  E.  H.  Ambrose,  Lake 
Yacht  Racing  Association,  9  clubs  ;  Addison  F. 
Bancroft  and  Isaac  W.  Jeanes,  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Oliver  E.  Crom- 
well, F.  Bowne  Jones,  Stuyvesant  Wainwright, 
C.  D.  Tower,  E.  Burton  Hart,  Jr.,  O.  H.  Chell- 
borg,  H.  W.  Tyler,  F.  E.  Towle,  Jr.,  Yacht 
Racing  Union  of  Long  Island  Sound,  22  clubs ; 
Joseph  M.  Macdonough,  Pacific  Inter-club 
Yachting  Association,  5  clubs;  Louis  M.  Clark, 
Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Massachusetts, 
31  clubs  ;  N.  D.  Lawton  and  F.  T.  Adams, 
Atlantic  Yacht  Club  ;  E.  W.  Radder,  Inter- 
lake  Yacht  Racing  Association,  and  the  Lake 
Michigan  Yacht  Racing  Association,  iS  clubs. 

The  meeting  was  the  most  important  ever 
held  in  this  country,  from  a  yachting  stand- 
point. It  was  the  first  attempt  to  weld  into  a 
homogeneous  mass  the  widely  distant  clubs  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  those  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  those  that  owe  allegiance  to 
the  blood-red  flag  of  Great  Britain.  Such  an 
association  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  sport,  by  increasing  interna- 
tional rivalry,  and.  by  further  developing  the 
racing  type  of  craft. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  increased  in 
membership  to  such  an  extent  that  its  present 
quarters  at  No.  67  Madison  avenue  have  be- 
come too  small  for  it.  At  the  general  meeting 
held  on  October  28th  it  was  resolved  that  a 
committee  of  five,  including  the  vice-commo- 
dore, secretary  and  treasurer,  be  elected  to  se- 
lect a  site  for  a  new  club-house  in  this  city  and 
to  financier  for  the  same,  said  committee  to 
report  to  the  club  at  a  subsequent  date.  There 
are  many  millionaires  on  the  roll  of  the  club 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  money 
enough  for  a  magnificent  building,  which  the 
club  is  sufficiently  opulent  to  support  The 
present  home  of  the  premier  yachting  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  is  absurdly  inade- 
quate for  its  needs,  and  is  uncomfortably 
crowded  on  all  special  occasions. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 
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ABOUT  one-third  of  the  high-grade  bi- 
cycles made  in  the  United  States  Cor 
the  coming  season  will  be  equipped 
^  with  chainless  drivinggear,  At  this 
writing  (November  15x11)  the  new 
patterns  of  the  chainless  Columbia  are  out, 
while  similar  machines  are  promised  by  many 
other  manufacturers,  notably  by  The  Warwick 
Cycle  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  Western  Wlieel 
works,  ll.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.,  and  Spalding  Bros. 
The  method  of  propulsion  general  in  these 
styles  is  thai  of  beveled  gears  <>n  both  the 
front  and  rear  sprockets,  connected  l>y  a  rod 
meshing  into  each,  The  miter  gears  al  the 
back  are  contained  in  a  two  piece  case,  and  the 
connecting  shaft  runs  <>n  ball  bearings,  placed 
bach  of  each  of  the  gears,  the  adjustments 
being  made  at  the  rear  races.  The  pinion  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  connecting  shaft  meshes 
with  iii>'  crank  shaft  gear,  which  is  contained 
in  s  case  made  with  the  banger,  and  provided 
with  a  cover-plate  containing  the  cup  foi  the 
right  crank  shall  bearing,  The  rear  wheel  is 
held  in  position  by  a  tubular  cross-plate  con 
necting  the  two  arms  of  a  yoke  at  the  reai  end 
of  the  right  fork,  and  ;i  lug  at  the  junction  oi 
the  lofi  fork  and  stay.  To  take  out  the  rear 
wheel,  its  shaft  is  removed,  and  the  yoke 
opened,  To  displace  the  connecting  rod,  the 
crank-axle  and  its  gear  are  removed  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  forward  pinion  disconnected, 
and  the  thrust  bearing  backed  off,  when  the 
shaft,  to  which  is  fixed  its  back  miter  gear,  is 
pulled  back,  and  out  of  the  fork  Bide.  In  all 
other  respects,  these  machines  bear  the  same 

general  appearance   as  the   regular  dian d 

and  drop  frame  models.  The  difference  is  con« 
lined  entirely  to  the  driving  mechanism,  to 
three  sides  of  a  parallelogram  having  the  reai 
axle  and  the  crank-axle  as  its  end:.,  and  the 

■  halt  as  one  side, 

One  turn  of  the  axle  on  the  regulai  models. 
of  the  chainless  Columbia  gives  a  4-5  turns  to 
the  shaft.  The  relative  size  of  the  rear  mem 
bers,  or  "teeth,"  is  varied  to  produce  the  re- 
quired ••  gear."  Friction  in  beveled  geai  is 
dependent  upon  the  harmonic  mean  of  the 
teeth  on  both  wheels,  Ball  bearings  have 
been  placed  wherever  they  could  be  Introduced 
to  advantage,  The  side  shaft  is  supplied  with 
such  bearings  near  each  end,  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  the  tubing  permitting  the  utmost 
precision  in  placing  them,  and  insui  ing  pi  rfect 


work  under  any  reasonable  strain,  and  this 
with  a  complete  absence  of  complicated  devices. 
The  chain  method  of  propulsion  has  been,  in 
the  past,  (he  only  bicycle  gearing  that  allows  the 
peculiar  bounding,  springing  motion  which 
makes  wheeling  so  delightful;  and  a  number  of 
concerns,  notably  the  Overman  Wheel  Com- 
pany, still  maintain  that  the  chain  is  the  most 
satisfactory  driving  gear  known,  and  that  it 
will  admit  of  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  hitherto  obtained,  In  keeping  with  this 
belief  the  ( >verman  Wheel  Company  have  been 
experimenting  still  further  with  the  chain  gear, 

The  results,  the  company  states,  have  been 
very  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  announced  that  the 

[898  Victor  line  will  be  fitted  with  improved 

chain  gearing,  which  will  eliminate  the  snap- 
ping, creaking  and  other  difficulties  heretofore 
experienced  in  wel  weather.  It  is  entirely  safe 
to  predict  thai  the  majority  of  machines  bought 
next  year  will  l«e  of  the  present  t inie-proven 
patterns.  II  will  be  some  years  before  the 
chainless  wheel  takes  the  place,  entirely,  of  the 

present  cycle,  The  public  will  watch  the  ex- 
periments for  a  season  or  two,  at  least,  before 
there  is  a  stampede  in  thai  direction.     Even 

then,    Unless   the   difference   In    service    is   very 
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THE  COLUMBIA. 

THE    DIAMOND-FRAME   MODEL,    WITH    ALL   DRIVING 

MECHANISM    AND  PARTS  REMOVED  AND  EXPOSED, 

marked,  the   chain    wheel   will   survive    indefi 
nitely. 

The  uniform  price  oi  the  <  hainless  Columbia 
model ;  foi  1898  will  be  $125.00,  and  other  makes 
will  list  near  or  at  the  same  price;  but  the 
Western  Wheel  Works  say  that  they  will  make 


1  HE  '  OLUMBIA, 
THE   l'J-./.J'    WHEEL   DETACHED   FROM   THE  FRAME, 

the  price  $75.00  for  then  chainless  Crescent, 
thus,  non-restricted,  the  wheel  purchasing  pub 
lie  will  in  1898  choosi  b< ;  m  en  (  hainli  ss  ok  ■  • 
at  $75.00  and  upwi  dpr<  tent  style*  rang 

rag,  for  high  gi  0,00  to    (100,00, 

with  an  average  pri<  e  oi    i*  ;,oo, 


im.u^i 
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The  presidency 
of  the  J  oh  n  P 
Lovell  Armsi  !om 

Rany,  of  Boston, 
[ass.,  rendered 
v  a  c  a  11  t  by  1  he 
death,  lasl  sum- 
nici  ,  of   Mi .     I'.Iim 

P,  Loveii,  af  1  ei 
an  uninterrupted 
in'  umbi  ii'  y  of  a 
half  ''Hi my,  has 
b(  en  .'.  isi  ly  filled 
by  the  eleci  ion  to 

1  ii:it  offii  eol  (  olo 
n<-l  Benjamin  S. 
Lovell,  son  "I  1  be 
,'  h<  1  able    found 

er,and,  since  [866,  a  directoi  oi  thi  1  on<  1  1  n 

The  y-'-.-i  1  's  guarantee  on  bicyi  Li  and  pai  ts, 
ii'  i'  tofoi '  g<  ii'  rally  offered  by  Ami  1  ii  an  man 
ufacturers,  nas  been  replaced  with  one  for  si  tj 
days  only.  This  radical  mo  '  was  tal  1  n  by  1  in 
National  Board  of  Trade  "i  Cycle  Manufac 
turers,  and  was  made  necessary  by  the  constant 
abuse,  in  the  past,  of  the  longei  guarantee,  by 
■  areless  1  idei  s  and  unsw  upulous  dealers.  The 
revised  guaranti  1  foi  [898  r<  ads  as  follows  1 

"  We  agree  with  the  purchase)  "i  1  at  h  1   cycli 

to  make  food,  by   repait   01    replacement,  ivhen  di 
livered  at  oui   factory,  transportation  prepaid,  any 
Imperfection  oi  defeel  In  material  <»  manufacture  "i 
sui  1 1  bii  y  i'-,  provided  thai  th<  Fa<  toi  y  B<  1  fal  Numbei 
shall  i"-  '.11  mi'  ii  bii  , '  le  al  thi  1  Imi  thi  •  laim  I  1  made, 
and  thai  all  imperfect  01  defective  part*  shall  bi   n 
I'm  '-'i  i'.  ir.  b<  fori    any  i  laim  foi  repaii  ■■<   n  plai  i 
mi  hi  shall  i,'-  allow*  >i 

This  guarantee  does  not  covei  the  cost  ■.!  repairing 
said   bicycle   when  damaged   by  accident,  misusi    01 

ii'  ;'|.'<  I  . 

" 'i  his  guai .nil.  1   1  oni tnui  .  foi  sixl  /  da  /•.  fi om  the 
date  ''i  1  he  sale  by  1  he  ai 

The  Rubber  Tin  Association  has  also  adopted 
a  guai  antee,  whii  h  n  ads 

"  w<:  agi  ee  ivil  h  the  purchase)  ol  each  tire  to  make 
good,  by  repaii  01  replacement,  al  oui  option,  tvhen 
delivered  to  us,  transportation  prepaid,  any  Impel 
fection  01  defeel  In  material  01  manufactun   oi    lueh 
tin    providi  d  l.hai  all  su<  h  imperfei '  01  defei  tive  tiri 
shall  be  referred  to  us  befon   any  i  laim  foi  /•  paii  01 
replacement  shall  be  allowed,    This  guarantei    doi  1 
/j',i   in- 1  ude  I  he  1 1  ■  ■    ' '  paii ,  pun<  tun  s  01   '.1  hi  1    In 
juries     This  guarantee  expires  on  Decembei   \>    iKqk 
This  agreement  does  nol  apply  to  tin  i  into  vhicn  any 
so  called  anl  1  pi  1  pai  ai  Ion  has  bi  ■  n  inl  1  odui  ed," 

Thre<    hundred  and  I  m  ill  y  nini    thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  1  ighti  1  n  bu  ■/•  les  w<  r<  rej 
tered  to   f  ram  1    this  y  ai ,  as  1  ompared  with 

2  /,,'.*.  1  Lasl  /'  ai . 

0    rational  1  ■;•  le  shows  will  be  held  in  the 

Lnio  -I  Stafo  ■.  'bii ing  the  presenl  winti  1 ,  bui 

,  •    than  the  usual  numbi  1  will  be  held  in 

England  and  on  the  Continent,    Borneo!  the 

>oi  tanl  pla<  •    and  dates  are  as  folio  ; 
The  National,  London,  Decembei   3  11  ;  Dub 
jm,  [am  ary  1 5  22  ,  Bii mingham .    fanuai  y  20 
29;  Glasgow,  fan  lary  22  29  ,  Edinburgh,  Pi  b 
ru,-u  /  5  I-.-.  ,  and   Mam  hester,  F<  bi  uai  y  18  28 
The  dates  of  the  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Berlin 
'!< '  ided  upon, 
Tli--     1    ■   /•  ois  am    N    coi 

ionsoi  the  L.  A.  W.  have  brougb!  oui  1  spe<  tally 
hue  toad  maps  and  detailed  routi  1  g  the 
:.i'  mbi  i'.  oi  I  hi  ei  -  on  ha  /■ 
already  received  free  copies,  and  others  may 
obtain  them  at  reasonable  prices  from 
resp 
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OUTING  FOR    DECEMBER. 


RACING  RESUME  OF   THE  MONTH. 

The  National  Circuit  Tournament,  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  October  12-13,  included  two 
excellent  amateur  events,  both  of  which  were 
won  by  Western  men,  as  follows  : 

One-mile  open— W.  H.  Middendorf,  Louis- 
ville, first  ;  P.  J.  Bornwasser,  Louisville,  sec- 
ond ;  Earl  Peabody,  Chicago,  third.  Time, 
2:21. 

Two-mile  handicap— Earl  Peabody,  Chicago, 
scratch,  first ;  P.  J.  Bornwasser,  Louisville, 
scratch,  second  ;  J.  C.  Ryan,  Memphis,  scratch, 
third.     Time,  4:42. 

This  meeting  practically  closed  the  track- 
racing  season  for  1897. 

Zimmermann's  last  year's  wonderful  record 
of  wins  is  surpassed  this  year  by  the  extraor- 
dinary performance  of  Earl  Peabody,  who  up 
to  November  nth  had  won  103  firsts,'  with 
almost  a  certainty  of  adding  yet  more. 

The  road  records  of  the  month  have  been 
many,  but  of  minor  importance,  including  the 
Washington-New  York  record,  by  Lieutenant 
H.  D.  Wise,  239^  miles  in  27  hours  39  min- 
utes ;  the  Massachusetts  200-mile  record,  by 
Robert  C.  Bell  in  14  hours  10  minutes  ;  the 
Indiana  400-mile  record,  by  Bert  Holland,  in 
45  hours,  and  the  Ohio  century  record,  -by 
Charles  O.  Lasley,  over  the  Toledo-Clyde 
course,  in  6  hours  13  minutes. 

A  new  ten-mile  amateur  track  record,  paced, 
was  made  at  Garfield  Park,  Chicago,  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  by  A.  J.  Doughty,  of  the  Englewood 
Wheelmen,  that  distance  being  covered  in 
21:483-5.  Ray  Duer,  of  the  Parkside  Wheel- 
ing Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  established  a  new 
world's  amateur  track  record  for  the  hour,  on 
the  afternoon  of    October  20th.     The  pacing 


was  perfect,  and  the  distance  covered  in  the 
hour  was  28  miles  1,585  yards.  The  former 
record  was  held  by  John  Davidson,  of  Canada, 
at  26  miles  1,599  yards. 

The  second  Lexington-Cincinnati  road  race 
was  started  from  the  former  city  at  9:01  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  October  15th,  before  over 
1,000  spectators.  It  was  a  scratch  event,  and 
was  won  by  J.  D.  Park,  in  5  hours  36  minutes, 
50  seconds,  whose  time  for  the  distance  of  100 
miles  is  record  for  the  course,  and  also  Ken- 
tucky State  road  record. 

The  fourth  annual  ten-mile  road  race  of  the 
California  Associated  Cycling  Clubs  was  run 
over  the  San  Leandro  course,  in  October,  and 
won  by  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fred.  Boeckman,  of  that  club,  finished 
first,  in  clever  style,  in  27  minutes  32  seconds, 
riding  from  the  three-minute  mark,  while 
Charles  M.  Smith,  with  a  handicap  of  1:15,  won 
the  time  prize  and  finished  in  second  place.  Of 
the  seventy  starters,  sixty-six  finished. 

The  following  amateur  track  records  have 
been  accepted  : 

One  mile  against  time,  paced,  by  H.  G.  Gardiner, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  n,  1897.    Time,  1:43  2_S- 

Four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  miles,  against 
time,  paced,  by  Fred  Nelson,  Chicago,  August  14,  1897. 
Times,  8:36  2-5;  10:48  1-5;  13:02;  15:204-5;  17:37  1-5; 
22:03  4-5. 

One-mile  competition,  tandem,  by  E.  C.  Hausman 
and  G.  H.  Collett,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1897. 
Time,  1:55  3-5. 

Two  miles,  against  time,  paced,  by  C.  V.  Dasey, 
Denver,  Col.,  October  4,  1897.    Time,  3:47  4-5. 

One-mile  competition,  paced,  by  W.  Robertson,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  October  2,  1897.    Time,  1:59. 

Two-thirds  mile,  against  time,  paced,  by  H.  M.  Sid- 
well,  Cincinnati,  O.,  October  7,  1897.    Time,  1:09  3-5. 

Half-mile  open,  competition,  by  Earl  Peabody,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  October  4,  1897.    Time,  1:00  1-5. 

The  Prowler. 


ROWING. 


THE     VARIOUS     STYLES     OF     COLLEGIATE     ROWING. 

ALTHOUGH  a  long  winter  separates  us 
from  the  rowing  season,  there  is  al- 
ready much  activity  among  the  oars- 
men of  the  principal  colleges.  Class 
and  department  races  have  been  rowed, 
trial  crews  selected,  and  there  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  experimental  practice  and  prelim- 
inary training.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  specu- 
late on  the  composition  of  the  crews,  or  their 
chances  of  victory,  but  attention  is  attracted  to 
the  fact  that  next  year's  intercollegiate  races 
will,  more  than  ever  before,  be  battles  of  styles 
rather  than  of  men. 

At  Harvard  everything  but  the  crew  will  be 
English.  The  men  will  use  English  boats  and 
oars  and  thole-pins,  and  row  the  English  stroke. 
Mr.  Rudolph  C.  Lehmann,  the  famous  English 
coach,  will  have  entire  control  of  the  oarsmen, 
and  has  been  assisted  for  a  few  weeks  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Willis,  a  fine  specimen  of  young 
English  manhood,  and  a  thorough  expert  in 
the  stroke  which  Mr.  Lehmann  wishes  to 
teach.  Mr.  Lehmann's  work  will  also  be 
lightened  by  the  co-operation  of  several  Har- 
vard oarsmen,  who  spent  their  summer  vaca- 
tion in  England,  attended  all  the  important 
regattas,  and  carefully  studied  English  amateur 
rowing  on  its  native  waters. 

Yale's  rowing  interests  will  be  intrusted,  as 
they  have  been  for  many  years,  to  Mr.  Robert 


J.  Cook,  a  name  dear  to  every  Yale  heart.  He 
went  to  England,  a  long  while  ago,  when  Yale 
rowing  was  at  a  low  ebb,  spent  many  weeks  in 
studying  English  amateur  rowing,  and  re- 
turned to  teach  his  college-mates  what  he  had 
learned  while  abroad.  At  first  his  crews  rowed 
a  stroke  which,  in  appearance  at  least,  was 
wholly  English  ;  but  each  successive  year  saw 
them  straying  more  and  more  from  the  orig- 
inal standard,  and  gradually  modifying  their 
English  stroke  on  American  models.  Last  year 
brought  a  return  to  the  old  style,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  reformation  will  continue  in 
force  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Yale  will  use  an  English  boat 
and  English  oars. 

The  names  of  Cornell  and  Courtney  are  usu- 
ally coupled,  but  the  public  forget  that  "  there 
were  heroes  before  Agamemnon,"  that  Cor- 
nell developed  and  maintained  an  effective  and 
successful  rowing  style  without  professional 
aid.  and  that  her  crews  beat  Harvard  and  Yale 
and  Columbia,  and  a  dozen  other  colleges,  and 
fairly  won  the  intercollegiate  championship 
year  after  year  while  Courtney  was  still  an 
amateur,  and  had  never  seen  Ithaca.  Before 
Courtney  became  a  professional  he  lived  in  a 
small  country  town,  was  wholly  self-taught,  and 
proved  himself  the  fastest  amateur  sculler  ever 
seen  in  America.  Knowing  only  his  own  style, 
he  could  teach  Cornell  no  other,  but  many  per- 
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sons  have  claimed  that  he  borrowed  a  few  Eng- 
lish ideas  during  his  visit  to  the  Henley  regatta 
last  year,  and  that  the  Cornell  crew  of  1897 
rowed  a  stroke  materially  different  from  its 
predecessors.  The  fairest  comment  on  this 
theory  is  to  suppose  that  Courtney  should  aban- 
don Cornell  and  offer  to  teach  some  other  col- 
lege the  English  stroke.  He  would  certainly 
be  answered  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  You  are 
an  American,  and  have  rowed  and  taught  your 
own  American  stroke  for  twenty  years.  You 
spent  but  a  few  weeks  in  England  ;  were  too 
busy  to  see  much  or  learn  much,  and  did  not 
even  see  the  Henley  regatta.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  understand  or  can  teach  the 
English  stroke,  and  must  decline  your  proposi- 
tion." And  this  opinion  of  Courtney's  Eng- 
lish stroke  would  be  correct. 

Columbia  comes  nearer  than  any  other  college 
to  rowing  a  genuine  American  amateur  stroke, 
and  has  a  long  and  honorable  aquatic  history. 
In  1874  Columbia's  crew  won  the  American 
intercollegiate  championship,  beating  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  colleges,  and  in  1878  a 
Columbia  crew  visited  the  Henley  regatta  and 
won  the  Visitors'  Challenge  Cup,  beating  crews 
of  University  College,  Oxford  ;  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
The  stroke-oar  of  that  winning  crew  has  re- 
mained until  now  a  member  of  Columbia's 
faculty,  and  has  taught  many  young  oarsmen 
the  stroke  which  won  the  Visitors'  Challenge. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  other  of  Columbia's 
veteran  oarsmen,  and  the  crews  of  1S98,  like 
those  of  previous  years,  will  row  the  Columbia 
stroke. 

The  oarsmen  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  committed  themselves  for  another 
year  to  the  care  of  Ellis  Ward,  the  bow-oar  of 
that  famous  four-oared  crew,  which  on  Sara- 
toga Lake,  in  1871,  beat  the  fastest  crews  of 
England  and  America,  and  won  the  world's 
professional  championship.  Ward  was  born 
and  has  always  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  was  a  professional  from  his  youth,  is  not 
an  admirer  of  English  methods,  and  teaches 
the  stroke  which  he  and  his  brothers  have 
rowed  for  forty  years. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  intercollegiate 
races  of  1898  we  shall  have  at  Harvard  the 
English  stroke,  pure  and  simple,  and  taught 
by  English  experts  ;  at  Yale  a  somewhat  Amer- 
icanized English  stroke,  taught  by  American 
experts  ;  at  Cornell  an  American  amateur  and 
professional  stroke,  with  possibly  some  reminis- 
cences of  English  experience,  and  taught  by  an 
American  professional,  who  was  at  one  time 
the  American  amateur  champion  ;  at  Columbia 


a  pure  American  amateur  stroke,  taught  by 
American  amateurs,  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  a  purely  professional  American 
stroke,  taught  by  an  American  professional. 

A  victory  for  any  one  of  these  colleges  would 
not  absolutely  prove  the  superiority  of  its 
methods,  for  the  ability  of  the  individual  oars- 
man and  the  vicissitudes  of  training  often 
change  results,  and  enable  a  strong,  healthy 
crew  to  row  a  poor  stroke  to  victory  over 
worse  men  with  a  better  style. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  Mr. 
Lehmann's  second  year  at  Cambridge,  and  if 
Harvard's  oarsmen  can  ever  master  the  English 
stroke  they  should  learn  it  pretty  well  in  two 
years.  Harvard  is  not  behind  any  American 
university  in  number  and  character  of  men 
from  whom  to  choose  a  crew,  nor  does  she  lack 
the  intelligence,  the  appliances,  or  the  money 
to  train  them  properly.  And  if  Harvard  should 
be  beaten  next  June  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  the  English  stroke  and  rigging  and  meth- 
ods are  not,  in  America,  at  least,  better  than 
the  home  product. 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

The  return  from  England  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Leh- 
mann  has  enlivened  rowing  affairs  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  university  boat-house  is  now 
an  unusually  busy  place.  Two  trial  eights  have 
been  selected,  and  they  will  row  daily  until  the 
river  freezes.  The  autumn  races  were  rowed 
November  6th,  on  the  Charles  River,  with  raw 
weather,  wind  fresh  against  the  oarsmen,  and 
water  so  rough  that  all  the  crews  were  com- 
pelled to  bale  out  their  boats,  after  the  race, 
before  they  could  return  to  the  boat-house. 
The  course  was  one  mile  straightaway  with 
the  tide,  starting  from  the  Union  Club  house. 

Weld  Boat-Club  crews,  four-oared  barges — 
Mallinckrodt,  1900  (bow)  ;  Hosley,  1900  ;  Boi- 
ling, 1900 ;  Hawes,  1900  (stroke),  1.  Warner, 
'98  (bow)  ;  Newton,  '98  ;  Gould,  '98  ;  Morrill, 
1900  (stroke),  2,  by  2  lengths.  Ruhl,  '99  (bow) ; 
Butler,  '99;  Lapsley,  '99;  Marsh,  '99  (stroke), 
3.  Norton,  '99  (bow)  ;  Richards,  '99  ;  Alger, 
'99  ;  Savage,  '90  (stroke),  4. 

Harvard  University  crews,  four-oared  shells, 
with  coxswains— Robinson,  '98  (bow) ;  Byrd, 
1900  ;  Marvin,  '99  ;  Adams,  '98  (stroke)  ;  Orton 
(coxswain),  1.  Adams,  '99  (bow)  ;  Blake,  '99  ; 
McDuffie,  '99  ;  Goodrich,  '98  (stroke)  ;  Plumb, 
'99  (coxswain),  2,  by  a  length.  Wood,  '98 
(bow) ;  Brown,  1900  ;  Perkins,  '99  ;  3iddle,  1900 
(stroke)  ;  Howe,  1901  (coxswain),  3,  by  iyz 
lengths.  Pierce,  1900  (bow)  ;  Fitzgerald,  1900  ; 
Heath,  1900  ;  Higginson,  1900  (stroke)  ;  Rock, 
1900  (coxswain),  4,  by  2  lengths. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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THE    CASES    OF   MR.    B.    J.    WEFERS    AND    JOHN 
COSGRAVE. 

DURING  the  latter. half  of  September, 
Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  published  in 
Harper  s  Weekly  an  article  setting 
forth  that  the  famous  athlete,  B.  J. 
Wefers,  had  violated  the  amateur  law. 
This  accusation  was  not  based  on  vague  rumors 
or  idle  gossip,  but  was  supported  by  a  most  un- 
comfortable wealth  of  incident,  giving  names, 
facts  and  figures  with  minute  detail.    The  Ama- 


teur Athletic  Union  took  prompt  cognizance  of 
these  charges,  and  summoned  Wefers  to  ap- 
pear before  their  Registration  Committee,  No- 
vember 13th,  in  New  York  City,  but  this  trial 
lacked  little  of  being  a  farce.  Mr.  Whitney 
went  to  Siam  a  few  days  after  his  article  was 
published,  and  the  man  who  gathered  the  in- 
formation for  him  was  prevented  by  an  impera- 
tive engagement  in  another  city  from  attend- 
ing the  hearing  of  November  13th,  but  sent  a 
letter,  truly  stating  that   he   had   no  personal 
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knowledge  of  the  case,  and  could  add  nothing 
to  the  evidence  which  he  had  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Whitney.  The  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly 
positively  refused  to  lend  the  documents  to  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  or  to  permit  them  to  be 
copied,  or  even  inspected.  Every  man  whose 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  article,  or  who  was 
thought  to  be  a  probable  or  possible  witness, 
received  a  letter  from  the  Registration  Com- 
mittee, urging  him  to  appear  at  the  trial,  either 
in  person  or  by  letter,  and  furnish  whatever  in- 
formation might  be  in  his  possession  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Wefers.  All  but  one 
declined  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  denied  that 
they  knew  anything  about  the  case,  and  this 
one  made  statements  which  inculpated  Wefers's 
brother,  but  did  not  implicate  the  champion, 
save  by  the  unsupported  inference  that  his 
brother  was  his  accredited  agent.  Wefers-  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  positively 
denied  every  charge  and  specification  made 
against  him.  The  committee  had  no  evidence 
whatever  against  him,  and  might  well  have 
stricken  the  case  from  the  docket,  but  chose  to 
render  the  Scotch  verdict  of  "  Not  proven." 

This  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  settlement,  and 
pleases  neither  party.  Wefers  was  charged 
with  accepting  a  percentage  of  the  gate-money 
in  payment  for  his  participation  in  an  athletic 
meeting.  This  is  the  capital  crime  of  the  ama- 
teur athletic  code.  If  he  was  guilty,  as  charged, 
he  should  have  been  punished  ;  and  if  he  was 
innocent,  he  deserved  a  complete  vindication, 
instead  of  this  half-hearted  judgment,  which 
leaves  a  stain  on  his  reputation. 

The  same  article  in  Harper's  Weekly  as- 
serted that  Mr.  John  Cosgrave,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Club,  had  competed  against 
professionals  for  money  prizes,  but  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  this  charge  is  best  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Registration  Committee,  which  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Mr.  Cosgrave  not  only  denied  personally 
all  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  but 
by  sworn  affidavit  from  each  and  every  party 
named  in  the  charges  proved  conclusively  to 
the  minds  of  your  committee  his  innocence  of 
all  charges  brought  against  him.  Therefore, 
your  committee  deem  it  just  to  return  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  against  Mr.  John  Cosgrave." 

AN    INTERNATIONAL   ALLIANCE. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  which  already 
had  alliances  with  the  Western  Intercollegiate 


Athletic  Association,  the  Intercollegiate  As- 
sociation of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America, 
the.  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  the 
Athletic  League  of  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations, and  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, has  now  gained  a  sixth  allied  member, 
the  newcomer  being  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  of  Canada,  which  recently  signed 
articles  of  alliance,  as  follows  : 

i.  At  all  meetings  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  the  A.  A.  A.  of  C. 
shall  be  entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than 
four  delegates,  or  duly  elected  alternates  of  such  dele- 
gates, having  collectively  one  vote. 

2.  From  among  these  delegates  one  shall  be  chosen 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
A.  A.  U.,  who  shall  have  voice,  vote  and  privilege 
equal  to  the  other  members  of  said  Board  upon  all 
matters  coming  before  it. 

3.  All  games  open  to  all  amateurs  in  Canada  shall  be 
held  under  the  A.  A.  A.  of  C.  rules,  but  games  open  to 
all  amateurs  in  the  United  States  shall  be  held  under 
the  rules  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

4.  Amateur  athletes  from  the  United  States  compet- 
ing in  open  games  in  Canada  shall  compete  under  the 
A.  A.  A.  of  C.  rules,  and  amateur  athletes  from  Can- 
ada competing  in  the  United  States  shall,  in  all  open 
amateur  games,  compete  under  A.  A.  U.  rules. 

5.  Each  party  to  this  alliance  shall  respect  and  en- 
force all  penalties  of  suspension  and  disqualification 
inflicted  by  the  other  party. 

6.  These  articles  of  alliance  shall  be  terminated  by 
either  party  upon  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  other. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  Canada.  Henry  Brophy,  President. 

E.  Herbert  Brown,  Secretary. 

G.  B.  Higginbotham,  Plunket  B.  Taylor  and  William 
C.  Finley,  Sub-Committee. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of 
the  United  States.       Harry  McMillan,  President. 

TWELFTH    REGIMENT,    N.   G.,  S.  N.  Y. 

The  Metropolitan  indoor  season  was  opened 
by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association  of  this 
regiment,  which  held  its  open  games  October 
25th,  in  the  armory,  Sixty-first  street  and 
Columbus  avenue,  New  York  City.  The  at- 
tendance was  large,  despite  the  unpleasant 
weather,  and  the  competition  spirited. 

60-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  B.  W.  Wenman, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  9  ft.,  6  4-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run,  Twelfth  Regiment — T.  W. 
Williamson,  Company  D,  scratch,  im.  2  4-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run — M.  J.  Cregan,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C, 
22  yds  ,  55  2-5S. 

880-yard  run,  novice— J.  Wardrobe,  Fourth  Regiment 
of  New  Jersey,  2m.  20  2  5s. 

i-mile  handicap  run— G.  B.  Holbrook,  New  York 
City,  75  yds.,  4m.  44s. 

i-mile  walk,  novice — F.  Bennett,  New  York,  8m.  13 
2-5S. 

i-mile  bicycle  handicap— Final  heat,  C.  K.  Stevens, 
Riverside  Wheelmen,  30  yds.,  2m.  47  2-5S. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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O.  McC. — No  person  by  the  name  of  Conger 
ever  played  on  the  Princeton  College  football 
team  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced.  Certainly 
in  '87,  '88,  '89  and  '90  no  one  of  that  name  was 
there.  No  man  by  the  name  of  Conger  has 
been  in  college  since  '86. 

V.  R.  S.,  Binghamton.  —  If  the  puppy  is 
bred  as  you  say,  and  is  good  looking,  do  not 
worry  about  his  apparent  cowardice.  Terriers 
quite  frequently  appear  to  lack  spirit  until  they 
are  about  14  months  old,  and  after  that  de- 
velop into  spicy  game  dogs.      Give  him  time. 

Duffer,  Philadelphia.— See  answer  to  R.  E. 
R.  Ed.  W.  Sandys  used  a  gun  as  described 
therein. 


R.  E.  R.,  Davenport,  Iowa. — The  best  gun 
for  your  purpose  should  be  a  twelve-gauge, 
cylinder-bore,  hammerless,  of  about  7  pounds 
weight.  Even  a  modified  choke  is  undesirable 
in  cover,  where  the  great  majority  of  shots  are 
at  very  close  range.  The  hammerless  is  much 
safer  than  the  gun  \yith  hammers. 

J.  G.  K.,  Boston. — You  might  write  Thomas 
Johnson,  Esq  ,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  A  license 
is  necessary.  They  are  very  strict  about  such 
matters. 

C.  F.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — There  are  several 
sloop  yachts  of  the  name  of  "  Gladys"  owned 
about  here.  We  are  unable  to  identify  which 
one  you  desire  information  about. 
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SWEET  tinkling  bells  in  silvery  cadence  quake, 
As  on  the  breeze  their  jangling  peals  they  shake, 
In  cozy  furs  enwrapped  the  sleighers  fly, 
And  tell-tales  flash  from  each  responsive  eye. 

Naught  save  the  bells  and  echoing  laughter  rings, 
All  else  is  silent  as  the  brown  owl's  wings  ; 
The  cutters  dumb  in  self-made  channels  glide, 
And  grave  the  lines  of  comfort  as  they  slide. 

Frost-spangled  rime  the  wayside  copse  bedecks, 
With  crimson  gold  the  sun  the  snow-banks  flecks; 
The  eager  steeds  the  passing  miles  scarce  heed, 
As  o'er  the  scattering  tracks  they  swiftly  speed. 

When,  in  the  circling  year,  comes  sport  50  rare? 
What  with  the  sleigh  can  summer-time  compare  ? 
It  fills  the  cup  of  joy  for  am'rous  swains 
And  stirs  the  life-blood  through  the  health-filled  veins. 

Aye,  by  my  troth,  that  poet  was  quite  wrong 
Who  spring,  as  love  time,  sang  in  foolish  song  ! 
For,  by  the  sun,  and  eke  yon  moon  above. 
Sleighing's  the  time  that  lights  the  flame  of  love. 

C.  Turner. 


W^? 
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"DO  YOU  MIND  IF  I  LIGHT  MY  PIPE,  MISS  RESI?"    (J.313.) 


ITT  was  the  day  before 
^  Christmas,  and  little 
Resi  Rosen,  who  cherished  with  al- 
most a  child's  eagerness  the  sweet  sea- 
son, held  in  her  hand  five  crisp  ten- 
dollar  bills. 

"  A  great  deal  of  money,  Miss  Rosen," 
had  said  old  Mrs.  Stackpole  when  she 
put  them  in  the  girl's  hand.  "  A  great 
deal  of  money,  and  I  trust  you'll  be 
careful  not  to  waste  it.  You  Ger- 
mans at  Christmas-time  like  to  throw 
away  your  money  on  gewgaws  and 
jimcracks,  which  nobody  ever  thanks 
you  for." 

"But  dear  Mrs.  Stackpole,"  said  Miss 
Rosen,  with  a  brave  glance  from  her 
brown  eyes,  "  I  cannot  think  that  money 
is  wasted  already  when  it  is  spent  to 
make  people  happy." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Making  people 
happy  is  the  extravagant  fancy  of  youth, 
the  most  expensive  luxury  in  the  world, 
and  I  hate  it." 

She  said  this  with  a  flash  of  her  eye 
which  told  the  Fraulein  Resi  Rosen, 
whose  perceptions  were  keen,  that  once 
she  had  loved  it.  Nothing  more  unlike 
the  sentiment  of  the  season  could  be 
imagined  than  the  countenance  of  old 
Mrs.  Stackpole,  as  she  continued  her 
lecture  on  economy.  "  It's  taken  you  four 
months  to  make  this  money.  Now  see 
if  you  can't  use  a  little  common  sense 
and  take  as  long  to  spend  it." 

Quite  true,  it  had  taken  Resi  Rosen 
four  months  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, sewing,  mending,  darning,  sing- 
ing, playing  on  the  piano,  keeping  her 
temper,  making  conversation  by  day  and 
being  aroused  from  her  sleep  by  night, 
to  earn  these  dollars  ;  never  giving  a 
thought  to  herself,  and  being  always 
bright,  cheerful,  uncomplaining ;  al- 
though, truth  to  tell,  there  were  many 


days  when  this  irascible  old  lady  was  as 
a  barbed-wire  fence,  encompassing  the 
soul  of  as  sweet  a  maiden  as  ever  left 
the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  to  seek  an 
independence  in  America. 

Being  companion  to  old  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole  was  much  as  if  a  humming-bird 
had  essayed  to  sip  honey  from  a  cactus 
plant.  And  yet  Resi  Rosen  was  not 
discouraged  ;  she  held  an  abiding  faith 
that  this  poor  old  lady,  who  was  un- 
happy in  spite  of  her  riches  and  her 
aristocratic  birth,  had  a  heart  hidden 
away  somewhere,  and  that  some  day, 
somehow,  it  would  be  brought  back  to 
health  and  happiness. 

There  are  few  human  beings  on  this 
sad  earth  to  whom  it  has  nor,  at  least 
once  in  life,  been  vouchsafed  to  love. 
Old  Mrs.  Stackpole's  affections  had  been 
lavished — squandered,  she  would  bitter- 
ly say  to  herself — upon  the  child  of  her 
first-born.  Of  its  father  the  less  said 
the  better.  Of  its  mother  it  is  needless 
to  say  more  than  that  from  affluence  she 
had  been  dragged  through  the  dregs  by 
a  fascination  as  inexplicable  as  it  is 
common,  and  that  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to  her  child,  a  son.  Her  eyes,  be- 
fore they  were  closed  in  death,  had  be- 
held the  little  innocent  for  whom  she 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  her  love,  clasped 
safely  in  the  arms  of  his  grandmamma. 

The  first  articulate  cry  of  Lawrence 
Stackpole  stirred  divine  vibrations  in 
the  heart  that  hungered  for  love.  The 
first  beat  of  his  little  heart  against  her 
own  filled  this  proud  woman  with  a  love 
which  terrified  her  by  its  intensity. 

Old  Grimes,  the  gardener,  trimming 
the  box-walks  in  the  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, liked  nothing  so  well  as  a  garrulous 
gossip  over  old  days,  with  pretty  Miss 
Rosen  as  listener. 

"  I  remember  one  day  in  particular," 
he  told  her  once,  "  how  a  telegram 
comes  for  the  Missus,  and  she  starts  off 
for  Boston  with  Fanny   Patterson,  her 
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maid.  I  suspicions  something  is  up 
when  I  sees  her  white  face  a-driving  off 
in  her  coach,  so  suddint-Hke  at  dead  of 
night.  "Well,  she  conies  back  after  two 
days,  and  I  sees  as  how  she  looks  happy, 
like  a  queen  that's  just  been  crowned  ; 
and  when  she  steps  from  her  coach,  in 
her  long  fur  cloak,  she  carries  some- 
thing done  up  in  her  best  red  camel's- 
hair  shawl.  She  holds  it  tight  up  to  her, 
as  if  she  was  afraid  someone  would  take 
it  from  her,  and  Mistress  Patterson 
a-trailing  on  behind  with  the  traveling 
bag  and  a  mighty  sour  look  on  her  hand- 
some face.  I  thinks  at  the  time  I  seed 
her  ugly  temper  showing,  'Well,  my 
lady,  your  nose  is  out  of  joint';  and  I 
knew  it  were  when  I  hears  a  little  cry 
a-coming  from  the  red  camel's-hair 
shawl.  That  was  Master  Larry,  Miss 
Resi,  and  great  scissors !  how  he  did 
bawl  when  Missus  put  him  on  her  bed. 

"  Peppermint,  catnip  and  bottles  was 
all  no  good.  He  bawled  and  hollered 
and  yelled  till  I  makes  bold  to  suggest 
a  goat.  Well,  off  I  am  sent  by  the 
Missus  for  '  Nan,'  the  goat,  and  a  fine, 
generous  animal  she  were,  with  three 
good  bottles  full  of  milk  a  day.  Law  ! 
how  that  baby  did  thrive  on  it,  and  when 
he  began  to  take  notice,  the  first  thing 
he  seemed  to  care  for  was  'Nan.'  She 
was  that  gentle  with  him  he  could  do 
anything  with  her,  just  as  he  could  with 
his  grandmother,  though  the  both  of 
them  kept  all  the  rest  of  us  at  a  distance. 
And  when  Master  Larry  got  the  use  of 
his  legs,  you'd  be  a-laughing  to  see  Mis- 
tress '  Nan  '  a-following  him  about,  up- 
stairs and  downstairs,  and  playing  tag 
in  the  Missus'  drawing-room." 

"  Oh,  Grimes,  what  would  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole  say  to  that  ?"  would  ask  Miss 
Rosen,  her  eyes  big  with  astonishment. 

"  Say,  Miss  Resi  ?  Nothing,  but  laugh 
and  catch  the  lad  up  and  kiss  him  like 
she  could  never  leave  off.  She  wasn't 
like  what  she  is  now,  in  them  days.  But 
the  most  owdacious  of  all  was  wot  hap- 
pened the  day  Parson  Plumb  came  to 
call  upon  the  Missus.  The  new  rector, 
he  were,  and  a  fidgety  little  man  he 
were,  too,  and  not  seeing  very  well 
through  his  specs.  It  were  Master 
Larry  as  receives  him  at  the  front-door. 

"  '  My  grandmamma  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sir,'  says  he  to  his  reverence. 
'  She  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  She 
enjoyed  your  sermon  very  much  last 
Sunday.      I  hope    you'll   persuade   her 


to  let  me  go  to  Sunday  -  school  with 
all  those  nice  little  boys,'  he  goes  on, 
not  minding  Fanny  Patterson,  who 
stands  a-scowling  at  him  in  the  hallway. 
I  remember  I  was  a-raking  up  leaves  on 
the  lawn,  and  when  I  sees  Master  Larry 
looking  up  so  sweet  into  the  parson's 
face,  and  the  glum  look  of  Patterson,  I 
suspicions  that  some  devilment  were 
a-brewing.  So  I  steals  around  to  the 
side  window,  where  I  can  get  a  good 
look  into  the  room.  It  was  kinder  dark, 
but  I  sees  as  how  the  eyes  in  Master 
Larry's  head  were  a-dancing,  and  as 
how  the  parson  were  a-teetering  in  on 
tiptoe,  and  picking  his  way  in  and  out 
amongtheottomans  and  spindle-shanked 
chairs  and  tables  to  where  the  Missus 
sits  in  a.  big  armchair. 

"  I  couldn't  see  her  very  plain.  It 
looks  like  her,  I  says,  and  it  doesn't  look 
like  her.  I  never  remember  seeing  her 
dressed  up  so  grand.  I  sees  as  how  she 
has  on  a  flowered  silk  skirt  with  flounces, 
and  a  red  camel's-hair  shawl — the  same 
as  what  she  brought  Master  Larry  home 
in — a-pinned  across  her  bosom,  and  on 
her  head  a  towering  cap,  with  a  bird  of 
Paradise  a-spouting  and  a  bunch  of 
flowers  a-wagging,  all  very  terrible-like. 
She  sits  there  very  stiff  and  offish. 

"  '  Here's  the  Reverend  Mr.  Plumb, 
granny,'  says  Master  Larry. 

"  I  sees  as  how  the  parson  is  quite 
overcome  by  the  stiffness  of  the  grand 
lady,  sitting  up  so  awful  in  her  head- 
dress, and  he  a-trying  at  the  same  time 
to  make  a  good  impression.  He  clears 
his  throat  and  waits  for  her  to  speak, 
which  she  don't,  only  lowers  the  head- 
dress a  little,  so  that  it  stands  out  straight 
in  front  of  her.  Then  I  hears  the  parson 
get  on  his  best  parochial  pipes. 

" '  I  trust,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stackpole, 
that  you  doesn't  consider  my  visit  an 
intrusion.  I  have  long  wished  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  so  estimable  a  lady. 
I  would  have  called  before,  but ' 

"  I'm  a-thinking  that  he'd  a  better 
have  left  that  word  unsaid,  for  it  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  lady  of  the  head-dress. 
She  kind  o'  trembled  all  over,  and  then 
she  gathers  herself  up  and  goes  for  him 
head  on,  and  doubles  him  up  and  rolls 
him  over,  and  he  a-hollering  louder  than 
he  ever  did  in  his  pulpit,  and  his  coat- 
tails  a-nying  out  of  the  front  door  and 
down  the  steps,  and  '  Nan '  after  him, 
full  tilt. 

"  She  drops  the  red  camel's-hair  shawl 
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on  the  front  steps,  but  the  flounced 
skirt  is  a  ballooning-  all  about  her  as  she 
runs,  a-butting  the  bird  of  Paradise 
head-dress  up  and  down.  At  last  she 
gets  tangled  up  in  the  skirts  and  goes 
under  on  the  lawn,  and  this  gives  the 
parson  time  to  climb  up  into  the 
mulberry- tree.  I  sees  Master  Larry 
a-screaming  and  a-laughing,  and  I  hear 
him  a-calling  out  :  '  Oh,  Mr.  Plumb;  oh, 
Mr.  Plumb,  how's  the  pit?'  meaning 
that  part  which  had  suffered  from  the 
bird  of  Paradise. 

"  Then  I  collars  '  Nan,'  an'  Fanny  Pat- 
terson collars  Master  Larry,  and  the 
Missus  comes  down-stairs  from  her  sick 
headache,  a -trying  to  make  Master 
Larry's  peace  with  the  parson." 

"  Oh,  Grimes,  that  was  varry  tarble  " 
— little  Miss  Rosen  had  never  achieved 
the  English  word  terrible  —  "  varry 
tarble.     Did  he  go  away  for  that  ? " 

"  No,  Miss  Resi,  it  were  for  worser 
nor  that  that  the  poor  lad  left  his  home. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  light  my  pipe,  Miss 
Resi  ?  When  the  heart's  heavy,  'baccy 
helps  make  the  talk  light.  Do  you  see 
them  tall  pine-trees  over  yonder  ?  Well, 
Master  Larry  and  me  set  them  trees  out 
together  one  day — the  very  day  the 
awful  thing  happened.  '  I'm  fourteen 
years  old  to-day,  Grimes,'  says  he,  '  and 
when  I  am  twenty-one,  and  a  man,  these 
little  bushes  will  be  big  trees;  and  my 
twenty-first  birthday  comes  on  a  Christ- 
mas, and  you  and  I  will  cut  down  one 
of  them,  and  we  will  make  it  into 
a  Christmas  -  tree  for  granny/  which 
name  he  alius  called  the  Missus.  Well, 
Miss  Resi,  this  Christmas  coming  will 
be  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and  the 
trees  is  alive,  but  I  mistrust  me  that 
the  poor  lad  is  not." 

"  Well,  Grimes,  go  on,  please,"  and  the 
voice  of  Miss  Rosen  thrilled  with  interest. 

"  I  remembers  this  day  well.  It  were 
in  October,  with  the  smell  of  dead  leaves 
in  the  air,  and  half  sweet  like  summer, 
and  half  sour  like  winter.  The  lad  had 
been  in  gay  spirits  all  day,  and  had 
teased  Fanny  Patterson  half  out  of  her 
wits.  He  hated  her,  and  so  did  we  all. 
She  was  always  a-snooping,  and  a-spy- 
ing,  and  a-running  to  Missus,  a-tattling 
on  everybody,  but  most  of  all  on  Master 
Larry.  She  hated  the  lad  mortal  bad_; 
none  of  us  knew  why. 

"  That  night  he  was  clean  tuckered 
out,  and  after  he  has  his  dinner  with  the 
Missus  he  kisses  her,  and 


"  '  Granny,'  sez  he,  '  I'm  going-  to  turn 
in  early,  because  I  am  dead  tired.  So 
I'll  bid  you  good  night.' 

"  Well,  a  great  storm  comes  up,  with 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  Missus  sits  up 
over  the  fire  till  almost  midnight,  a- 
dozing  and  a-playing  cards  by  herself. 
When  she  takes  her  candle  at  last  and 
goes  up-stairs,  she  looks  into  Master 
Larry's  room,  which  were  a  secret  way 
she  alius  had,  to  see  if  he  were  safe,  he 
being  the  apple  of  her  eye.  But  no 
Master  Larry  was  there.  Delia  Toole, 
the  same  as  is  my  wife  now,  told  me 
how  scared  the  Missus  were,  and  how 
she  and  Fanny  Patterson  were  about 
to  start  off  to  the  gardener's  house,  to 
get  me  to  help  hunt  Master  Larry  up, 
when  they  hears  a  great  pounding  and 
a-ringing  of  the  front-door  bell,  and 
when  they  opens  the  door,  there  stands 
Master  Larry. 

"  He  runs  straight  to  his  grandmam- 
ma's arms. 

"  '  Oh,  granny,'  says  he,  with  a  look 
at  scowling  Patterson,  '  don't  be  angry. 
I  went  down  to  the  stables  to  say  good- 
night to  "  Nan,"  and  I  fell  asleep  in  the 
stall,  granny,  dear.  I'm  awfully  sorry  if 
I  worried  you/  She  puts  her  arm  in 
his  ;  and  together  they  goes  up-stairs. 

"  Well,  there  was  to  be  no  rest  that 
night.  It  might  be  one,  and  it  might  be 
half-past,  when  I  hears  the  bell  over 
the  head  of  my  bed  a-ringing  like  the 
town  was  afire.  The  wire  was  laid  up 
to  the  Missus'  bedroom.  I  hurries  into- 
my  clothes  and  starts  off,  to  find  the 
house  and  everything  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, the  women  all  trying  to  talk 
at  once,  and  Master  Larry  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  a-standing  at  his  grandmam- 
ma's side. 

"  '  Somebody  has  robbed  my  grand- 
mamma,' he  said.  '  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me,  Grimes,  and  search  the  house.' 

"We  do.  We  goes  from  cellar  to 
attic,  but  no  burglar  can  be  found.  The 
fellow  had  climbed  in  through  the 
window,  which  is  alius  left  a  little  open 
at  night.  He'd  used  a  wistaria  vine  for 
his  rope  ladder.     We  finds  it  all  torn." 

"And  what  had  he  taken,  Grimes?" 
asked  Miss  Rosen. 

"  Well,  miss,  we  finds  a  queer  old  box,, 
made  of  some  kind  of  outlandish  brass 
stuff,  a-lying  on  the  floor,  pried  open, 
empty.  The  Missus  had  kept  her  jewels 
in  it — a  bracelet  set  with  emeralds  and 
pearls,  and  a  cross  of  diamonds,  and  a 
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big  group,  in  which  was  stuck  rubies  as 
big  as  cherries,  and  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  gold  pieces.  These  had  been 
given  to  her  by  her  father  when  she 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  she 
kept  them  in  a  little  leather  purse  for 
Master  Larry,  when  he  should  come  of 
age.     They  was  all  gone. 

" '  You  saddle  Pirate,  the  black  horse, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  Grimes,' 
says  Master  Larry,  with  an  air  of 
authority, '  and  go  to  town  and  telegraph 
for  a  detective.  Granny,'  says  he,  a-turn- 
ing  to  her,  '  we  will  find  the  jewels  and 
the  thief,  too.'  With  that  he  kisses'  her, 
and  we  all  goes  off,  mighty  mystified. 

"  The  next  morning  Mister  Detective 
arrives,  and  Patterson,  mighty  impor- 
tant, shows  him  the  window  and  the  torn 
vines.  Then  he  sees  footprints  in  the 
clay,  which  the  rain  had  made  soft,  and 
Patterson  calls  his  attention  to  a  little 
piece  of  black  stuff  which  was  caught  in 
the  vines.  He  reaches  out  and  gets  it, 
and  I  hears  him  say,  '  Very  important 
clue.'  Then  he  goes  up  to  the  Missus,  and 
we  was  all  summoned — they  was  eight 
in  help,  all  told — in  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  Missus  asks  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  turning  with  a  soft  smile 
to  Master  Larry,  who  is  the  only  child 
there,  to  give  Mister  Detective  a  pair  of 
their  boots  or  shoes.  We  do,  but  law, 
they  all  comes  wide  of  the  mark  till 
he  takes  up  the  pretty  patent-leather 
pumps  of  Master  Larry,  and  they  fits 
into  the  shape  in  the  clay  to  a  T. 

'"Just  as  this  piece  of  broadcloth  fits 
into  the  jacket  hanging  on  a  peg  in 
this  young  gentleman's  wardrobe,'  says 
Mister  Detective,  looking  sharp  at  Mas- 
ter Larry. 

" '  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? '  says 
he,  a-kinder  dazed  like. 

"'/don't  mean  nothing,'  says  Mister 
Detective.  '  It's  clues  as  means  some- 
thing. I've  found  the  clues,  and  you 
all  can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The 
thief  as  wore  them  shoes  and  that  fine 
broadcloth  jacket  is  the  thief  as  took 
Mrs.  Stackpole's  money  and  jewels.' 

"  I  was  that  mad  at  the  cold-blooded 
impudence  of  the  man,  and  the  way  he 
used  the  word  thief,  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  hands  off  him.  We  was  all 
mad,  I  can  tell  you,  for  we  all  loved 
Larry.  He  were  a  hot-headed  little 
•chap,  and  I  expected  to  see  him  fly  into 
a  rage  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  just 
stands  stock-still,  with  his  face  as  white 


as  the  little  figger  of  Samuel  at 
Prayer,  which  stood  in  his  bedroom.  I 
sees  his  mouth  grow  white,  and  his  lips 
are  trembling,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
speak.  Our  eyes  was  all  glued  to  him. 
Fanny  Patterson,  standing  beside  the 
Missus,  had  her  eyes  on  him,  too  ;  like 
scorpions  they  was,  so  burning  with 
venom.  At  last,  we  hears  the  lad  is 
a-trying  to  speak.  When  he  do,  it  was 
in  a  funny,  faint  little  voice,  and  I  see 
that  he  does  not  heed  us,  no  one  but  the 
Missus,  who  sits  over  in  the  shadow, 
with  her  head  bent,  and  one  hand 
a-shading  her  eyes. 

"'Granny,'  says  the  lad,  'granny,  do 
you  believe  that  I  done  this  thing  ? ' 

"  The  Missus  never  stirred. 

" '  Granny,'  says  he  again,  and  his 
voice  broke  my  heart,  it  was  that  sad; 
'  Granny,  if  you  cannot  speak  to  me 
now  in  the  sight  of  them  all,  I  shall 
never  ask  you  again ' — and  he  throws 
back  his  head,  and  his  voice  rings  out 
strong  and  clear — '  I  shall  never  ask  you 
to  speak  to  me  again  on  this  earth.' 

"  The  room  was  very  still,  and  some 
of  the  women  began  to  sob.  Then  the 
Missus  rises  up.  Her  face  was  grown 
hard.  I  knows  as  she  was  a-thinking  of 
the  lad's  father,  and  of  the  hard  blow 
she  got  from  him.  For  all  her  calm- 
ness, I  think  she  was  a-trembling,  for 
she  puts  her  hand  on  the  woman  Pat- 
terson's arm,  and,  very  slow  and  solemn 
like,  she  turns  and  leaves  the  room. 
We  all  follows  her,  no  one  speaking, 
just  as  people  go  from  a  grave,  and  we 
leaves  Master  Larry  a-standing  there. 

"  Presently  comes  a  summons  for  me 
to  go  to  her.  She  says  as  how  I  am  to 
go  up  to  Master  Larry's  room,  and  to 
say  to  him  that  Mr.  Aiken,  her  lawyer, 
would  see  him  in  the  morning,  and  ac- 
quaint him  with  her  wishes  as  to  his 
future.  There  was  no  Master  Larry 
in  the  room.  I  suspicioned  where  I'd 
find  him,  and,  sure  enough,  there  he 
was,  in  poor  old  '  Nan's  '  stall.  By  the 
lighted  lantern  I  sees  him  with  his  arms 
about  her  neck. 

"  '  Master  Larry,'  says  I.  With  that  he 
raises  his  face  from  '  Nan's '  neck,  and 
gives  me  a  wild  look.  '  Master  Larry, 
I'm  come  from  the  Missus  with  a  mes- 
sage for  you.' 

"  '  Did  she  send  for  me,  Grimes  ? '  sez 
he,  a  kind  o'  expectations. 

"  Then  I  tells  him  what  she'd  said. 

"  '  But,   Grimes,'  says  he,  '  that  can't 
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be.  I  can't  sleep  here  under  her  roof 
and  she  a-believing  me  a  thief.  I'm 
a-going  away,'  sez  he,  '  to-night.' 

"  I  reasons  and  pleads  with  him,  but 
it  wasn't  no  use.    He  was  set  as  a  stone. 

"  '  You'll  be  good  to  "  Nan,"  Grimes,' 
sez  he  ;  '  she  will  miss  me.  She  can't 
last  long,  and  when  she  goes,  I  want 
you  to  bury  her  under  my  window.' 

"  I  promises,  and  what's  more,  I  gets 
him  to  let  me  give  him  a  little  money 
which  I  had  put  by  in  my  box. 

"  '  I  like  to  take  it  from  you,  Grimes, 
because  you  believe  in  me,  and  some 
day  I'll  pay  it  back,'  sez  he. 


her  from  his  window,  when  as  I  was 
a- turning  up  the  earth  I  strikes  some- 
thing with  my  spade.  I  takes  it  up, 
and  finds  it's  an  old  towel.  I  rubs  the 
soil  from  it,  and,  lo  and  behold!  done  up 
in  some  oil-silk  is  the  stolen  money  and 
jewels.  I  takes  them  up  to  the  Missus, 
and  she's  been  more  sour  than  ever, 
since.     Four  years  ago  that  was." 

Little  Miss  Rosen  put  out  her  hand 
with  a  quick  gesture  to  old  Grimes. 

"  You're  a  good  man,  Mister  Grimes," 
said  she,  "  and  I'm  glad  you  believe 
in  Master  Larry,  and  I  think  already 
that  his  grandmamma  believes  in  him 
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"  It's  killed  the  heart  in  the  Missus. 
She's  never  scarce  smiled  since  that 
awful  day.  Fanny  Patterson  got  mighty 
toplofty,  and  one  day  she  packs  up 
and  off.  Then  there  was  nothing  but 
changing  till  you  come ;  but  the  Missus 
likes  you,  Miss  Resi,  I  knows  that." 
"What  became  of  poor 'Nan,'  Grimes?" 
"  Well,  that's  a  strange  thing  ;  a 
mighty  curious  thing.  The  day  she 
died  I  were  a-digging  her  grave  under 
the  lilac- tree,  where  she  used  to  be 
a-nibbling  the  leaves  of  a  spring  morn- 
ing, and  Master  Larry's  bright  face,  in 
his  little  night-shirt,  a-bending  down  to 


too,  and  it  is  that  that  makes  her  so 
bitter." 

Ever  since  that  day,  when  the  story 
of  poor  Larry  had  been  told  to  her,  the 
position  had  assumed  a  new  aspect  to 
little  Miss  Rosen.  She,  although  an 
alien,  acknowledged  now  a  twofold  al- 
legiance. She  was  sure,  the  bright, 
brave,  generous  lad,  who  was,  as  old 
Grimes  had  said,  the  apple  of  her  mis- 
tress' eye,  was  innocent ;  of  that  she 
felt  sure.  Was  he  not  a  Christmas 
child  ?  and  was  not  that  a  security 
against  his  going  very  far  wrong?  To 
be    born    on    that    beautiful    day   was 
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enough  for  this  healthy-hearted  Ger- 
man girl,  who  adored  the  good  old  Kriss 
Kringle.  She  believed  implicitly  that 
sooner  or  later  his  kind  hands  would 
bring  together  these  two  divided  lives. 

Rosen  was  not  one  of  those  who  deem 
it  more  blessed  to  begrudge  than  to 
give,  and  to  whom  Christmas  is  merely 
a  stock  exchange,  wherein  sentiment 
fluctuates  according  to  the  value  of 
the  gifts  bestowed.  With  her  it  began 
somewhere  about  midsummer,  when  A, 
B,  and  C  would  be  put  down  in  a  little 
book  as  the  recipients  of  certain  secretly 
coveted  gifts.  But,  in  a  short  time,  E, 
F,  and  G  would  pop  up,  and  their  need 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  first  on  her 
list,  much  mental  arithmetic  had  to  be 
gone  through.  Multiplication,  division, 
and  addition,  and  alas,  by  the  time  that 
Christmas  was  at  hand,  subtraction. 

The  saddest  souls  on  earth,  so  she 
thought  as  poor  Mrs.  Stackpole  preached 
economy  to  rich  Resi  Rosen  with  her 
fifty  dollars,  are  those  for  whom  there 
exists  no  Christmas  ;  and  suddenly  an 
impulse  seized  her. 

This  old  lady  should  have  a  Christ- 
mas, and  Master  Larry's  tree  should  be 
cut  down  as  he  had  planned  it  should, 
this  his  twenty-first  Christmas  day,  and 
she,  Resi  Rosen,  would  sit  up  all  night 
and  gild  nuts  and  make  snow  out  of 
cotton,  and  she  knew  where  there  was 
a  little  shop  where  glittering  orna- 
ments, and  toys,  and  wax  tapers  could 
be  bought,  and  a  little  Christ- Child  for 
the  top  of  the  tree.  Oh,  it  would  be 
most  beautiful,  and  perhaps,  who  knows, 
it  might  bring  Master  Larry  back.  Kriss 
Kringle  had  wrought  greater  miracles. 

Such  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine 
broke  from  the  eyes  of  little  Miss 
Rosen  when  this  impulse  seized  her, 
that  it  impelled  old  Mrs.  Stackpole  to 
ask  what  she  was  thinking  about. 

"  The  way  in  which  to  invest  some  of 
this,  meine  liebe  Frau  Stackpole,"  said 
the  hypocrite,  waving  the  dollar  bills 
and  leaving  the  room  suddenly,  with  a 
quaint  little  Teutonic  curtsey. 

By  the  time  she  had  got  into  her 
walking  jacket  and  hat,  her  enthusiasm 
was  burning  in  her  cheeks  and  blazing 
in  her  eyes,  and  when  she  reached  old 
Grimes,  sitting  on  his  bench  in  the 
stable,  her  whole  frame  was  aglow. 

"W'y,  Miss  Resi,"  said  he,  as  she 
came  flying  through  the  door,  "  w'y,  you 
look  all  lit  up.     Wot's  'appened  ?  " 


"  Nothing's  happened,  Grimes,  but 
something  is  going  to  happen  ;  some- 
thing very  beautiful."  And  she  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  but  old  Grimes  was- 
deterrent  rather  than  encouraging. 

"  It's  the  Missus  I'm  thinking  of,  Miss. 
Resi;  she'll  be  down  on  you,  and  me,  too." 

"Ach,  lieber  Gott,"  cries  little  Miss 
Rosen,  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot.  "  It's 
only  an  Englishman  who  can  be  so 
stupid.  If  you  were  a  German,  Grimes,, 
you  would  know  that  it  is  not  Resi 
Rosen,  that  it's  not  Mister  Grimes,  the 
gardener,  who  does  this  thing,  but  the 
dear,  good  Kriss  Kringle,  who  is  a  great 
deal  wiser  than  both  of  them  together. 
If  the  Frau  Stackpole  is  angry  she 
must  settle  it  with  him.  But  she  won't 
be  angry  ;  I'm  sure  already  of  that." 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Resi,  I'll  cut  down 
the  tree  and  carry  it  into  the  house  by 
ten  o'clock  to-night,  after  the  Missus  is 
abed.  I'll  stand  it  where  she  used  to 
every  Christmas  for  Master  Larry. 
Maybe  like  he  will  know,  if  he's  dead." 

"  Or  if  he's  alive,"  rang  out  the  voice 
of  little  Miss  Rosen,  as  she  scampered 
through  the  gates  and  down  the  walk. 

How  beautiful  the  world  looked, 
covered  with  the  white  snow.  The 
path  had  been  just  shoveled,  and  little 
Miss  Rosen's  dress  was  powdered  with 
the  sparkling  crystals  from  the  cold 
walls  on  either  side.  And  how  sweet  it 
smelled,as  she  took  in  great,  deep  breaths 
of  the  air.  She  was  glad  that  Christ- 
mas Day  was  to  be  cold,  and  with  snow 
on  the  ground.  A  Christmas  without 
snow  was  much  as  a  bridal  loaf  would 
be  without  its  arabesques  of  frosting. 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  a  handful 
of  crumbs  to  scatter  among  the  bevy 
of  sparrows  fluttering  down  upon  the 
snow,  like  a  handful  of  leaves.  They 
must  have  their  Christmas  as  well  as  the 
solemn-eyed  squirrels  sliding  down  an 
oak-tree,  keen  with  expectancy  of  nuts. 

Crunching  the  snow  under  her  brisk 
little  feet,  she  thought  of  what  she 
would  do  with  the  fifty  dollars,  burning 
in  her  portemonnaie.  To  the  little  sister 
in  Germany,  ach,  Gott,  should  go  half ; 
and  five  dollars  should  be  expended 
upon  the  decorations  for  the  tree,  and 
some  for  tobacco  for  the  good  Herr 
Grimes,  andtherewere  several  gifts  to  be 
purchased  for  certain  poor  souls,  whose 
only  Christmas  would  be  that  which 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  little  Resi 
Rosen.     That  would  leave  twenty — no, 
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twenty  was  too  much — fifteen  dollars 
for  herself.  Her  coat  was  shabby,  and 
her  gloves  were  sdirecklich  !  she  ac- 
knowledged with  a  bright  smile,  as  she 
looked  at  the  pink  fingers  poking 
through  the  kid.  Ach,  Gott !  one  needed 
so  many  things  the  moment  one  began 
to  think  of  one's  self.  But  holly  !  She 
did  wish  she  had  some  branches  of 
holly  to  twine  into  wreaths,  and  to 
trim  about  the  great  fireplace,  and  the 
chandelier,  and  the  picture-frames. 

There  it  was,  piled  high  in  a  great 
crate,  glossy  and  green,  standing  in 
plain  sight. 

The  young  man  behind  the  crate, 
-who  was  ill-clad  to  resist  the  rigor  of 
-a  New  England  wind  that  cut  like 
whipcord,  had  observed  her  when  she 
was  a  great  way  off,  coming  down  the 
street.  With  her  bright  eyes  and  her 
.sweet  face  all  aglow,  she  seemed  to  him 
as  if  she  were  the  spirit  of  the  Christ- 
mas-tide. He  had  hardly  dared  to  hope 
that  she  would  stop  beside  him.  But 
there  she  stood  before  him,  this  lovely 
Christmas  spirit,  caressing  the  holly 
with  her  little  hands,  and  asking,  in  a 
low  voice,  how  much  it  was  a  bunch. 

Whatsoever  he  said  as  to  the  price, 
it  caused  little  Miss  Rosen  to  lay  down 
the  great  bunch  which  she  had  gathered 
in  her  arms,  with  a  regretful  sigh. 
Then  her  eyes  wandered  from  the  too 
expensive  holly  to  the  young  man 
himself.  She  saw  that  he  wTas  thinly 
■clad,  and  that  his  hands  were  numb 
with  the  cold.  She  murmured  about 
liaving  forgotten  something  at  a  shop, 
and  she  was  gone  ;  and  he  of  the  holly 
was  blaming  himself  for  his  stupidity, 
when,  lo  !  again  she  stood  before  him, 
and  she  placed  a  package  amid  the 
^green  leaves  of  the  holly,  and  with  a 
smile  and  a  "  Merry  Christmas,"  she 
was  off. 

*P  T*  •!»  *H  *n 

Little  Miss  Rosen,  warned  by  six 
clangs  from  the  court-house  clock  that 
she  would  be  late  for  the  seven  o'clock 
dinner  with  old  Mrs.  Stackpole,  threw  an 
additional  energy  into  her  footsteps.  Her 
speed,  however,  was  no  match  for  that  of 
the  young  man  who,  in  a  few  strides,  was 
by  her  side.  It  is  astonishing  the  powers 
of  observation  possessed  by  a  demure 
young  person  with  downcast  eyes.  This 
little  Resi  knew,  although  she  had  not 
turned  an  eyelash,  that  this  tall,  hand- 
some  young   fellow,    whose    step    had 


fallen  in  so  naturally  with  hers,  wore 
the  heavy  blue  sweater  and  the  warm 
gloves  she  had  but  a  minute  before 
placed  in  the  package  on  the  holly. 
And  sly  little  Resi,  with  her  eyes  down 
on  the  ground  like  a  nun's,  knew  that 
his  eyes  were  bent  to  her  face.  It  was 
he  who  spoke  first,  telling  her  how  good 
she  had  been  to  him. 

"  Why  were  you  so  good  to  me  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Because  you  needed  some  one  to  be 
good  to  you,"  she  made  answer. 

"  And  was  that  the  only  reason  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

"  Because  I  felt  sorry  for  you,"  she 
said,  simply. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  that/'  he 
said.  "  I  longed  to  hear  you  say  that 
you  were  sorry  for  me.  But,  by  Jove,  I 
would  not  tolerate  it  from  anyone  else 
on  earth.  But,  do  you  know,  I  think 
you  gave  me  more  than  you  meant  to 
give  me;  certainly  more  than  I  can  take 
from  you.  Look,"  and  he  held  out  to 
her  the  little  portemonnaie. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  no,  it  was  no  mis- 
take. I  meant  it  to  be  yours.  It  is  very 
little.     I  wish  it  were  more  already." 

"  You're  an  angel,"  he  declared.  "And 
now,  tell  me  one  more  thing.  Are  you 
paid  to  be  so  good  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer  and  shot  ahead 
a  few  steps.  "  You've  spoiled  it  all," 
she  said  with  gentle  dignity.  "You 
have  taken  all  the  sweetness  from  it, 
thinking  that  I  had  to  be  paid  to  be 
kind  to  a  fellow-creature,  and  at  Christ- 
mas, too.  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  un- 
derstand." 

"  I  do  understand,"  he  went  on,  hav- 
ing regained  his  place  at  her  side.  "  I 
do  understand,  and  it  is  you  who  have 
added  to  the  sweetness.  I  wanted  to  be 
assured  that  the  impulse  came  fresh 
from  your  own  heart." 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  "  we  must  part." 
She  pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  Stack- 
pole  mansion,  gleaming  like  ivory 
through  its  black  environment  of  trees. 

"What!"  he  said.  "  Do  you  live  there?" 

He  spoke  sharply,  almost  roughly. 

"  It  is  not  my  house,"  she  replied;  "  I 
am  only  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Stack- 
pole.  I  am  her  companion.  She  is  a 
very  good  lady  and  very  kind  mistress 
to  me,  but  she  is  proud,  and  tries  to  con- 
ceal from  everyone  that  her  heart  is 
broken.  Oh,  if  Master  Larry  only  knew, 
he  would  come  back." 
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"  But  I  have  heard  that  he  was  a  bad 
sort  of  a  chap,  this  Master  Larry,"  he 
said,  in  a  half-audible  tone. 

"  Then  you  have  been  told  a  wicked, 
wicked  lie.  Old  Grimes  has  told  me  all 
about  him,  and  I  know  he  is  good  and 
brave,  and  that  he  has  never  done 
wrong,  and  that  he  will  come  back.  I 
am  sure  of  that." 

The  girl  spoke  vehemently,  and  her 
words  impressed  her  listener  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  seized  the  little  hand  with 
which  she  had  asserted  her  allegiance 
to  the  absent  one  ;  and  still  holding  it, 
he  said: 

"  Answer  me  one  more  question  be- 
fore we  part.     Tell  me  your  name." 

"  Resi;  Resi  Rosen." 

"  It's  a  pretty  name,"  he  murmured, 
still  holding  her  hand  in  his. 

" '  Peggy '  it  is  in  your  language,"  she 
said. 

"  But,"  he  continued,  "  you  do  not  ask 
me  my  name." 

Then  little  Miss  Rosen  raised  her 
brown  eyes  to  his.  "  I  know  ;  I  know 
already  what  it  is,"  she  said  with  a  smile 
and  a  tear,  her  voice  sinking  to  a  whis- 
per.    "  It's  Master  Larry." 

He  turned  from  her  abruptly,  but  the 
little  pink  finger-tips,  poking  through 
the  broken  kid  of  her  gloves,  were  as 
scarlet,  for  he  had  crushed  them  against 
his  lips.  Then  he  dropped  her  hand 
and  was  gone. 

And  so  this  was  the  return  of  Law- 
rence Stackpole,  the  heir  to  the  Stack- 
pole  inheritance.  Hawking  holly,  like 
any  common  vender,  on  Christmas  eve. 

Little  Miss  Rosen,  sitting  opposite 
old  Mrs.  Stackpole  at  the  mahogany 
table,  with  its  old  plate  and  cut  glass 
and  silver  candelabra,  thought  of  him 
the  outcast,  cold,  hungry,  freezing.  She 
could  not  eat  for  the  lump  in  her  throat 
and  the  throbbing  at  her  heart. 

She  had  to  bite  her  tongue  to  keep 
from  speaking  words  that  would  turn 
her  grief  to  joy.  But  the  interview  with 
Master  Larry  had  left  her  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  speak,  but  to  let  this 
masterful  young  man  arrange  in  his 
own  way.  The  dinner  having  come  to 
an  end,  the  older  woman  moved  slowly 
to  the  side  of  the  younger. 

"  You  are  a  good  little  thing,  Rosen," 
she  said,  laying  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
"  and  I  am  a  selfish  old  woman  not  to 
have  given  you  a  Christmas.  You  make 
me   think   somehow    of    my    grandson 


Lawrence.  He  loved  Christmas,  just 
as  you  do.  To-morrow  will  be  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  you  and  I  have  not  made  some 
celebration  in  memory  of  it,  and  him." 

She  said  this  wistfully,  almost  humbly. 
Then  little  Resi,  with  her  heart  in  her 
voice,  replied: 

"  Let  us  leave  that  to  old  Kriss 
Kringle,  dear  lady.  He  can  give  and  he 
can  restore,  and  all  he  asks  of  us  in 
return  is  that  we  should  be  as  little 
children  and  trust  in  his  goodness." 

Then  this  frigid  old  lady  kissed  the 
sweet  face  raised  to  hers,  and  left  her 
without  a  word — pondering  over  the 
words,  "  He  can  give  and  he  can  restore," 
with  a  softened  heart. 

Meanwhile  little  Miss  Rosen,  down  in 
the  drawing-room,  had  found  not  only 
Master  .  Larry's  Christmas  tree,  but 
Master  Larry's  crate  of  holly.  It  had 
been  left  for  her,  so  old  Grimes  said,, 
and  with  it  a  great  box  of  roses.  "  Christ- 
mas roses  for  a  Christmas  angel,"  so  ran 
the  card,  which  little  Resi  slipped  into 
the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

How  divine  the  day  had  been,  and 
how  happy  she  was,  as  she  laid  the  roses 
against  her  cheek.  No  wonder  that 
she  worked  like  one  inspired,  to  make 
the  room  look  beautiful  with  the  holly. 
It  was  long  after  midnight  when  she 
descended  from  her  step-ladder  to  sur- 
vey the  Christmas  tree. 

Yes,  it  certainly  was  a  success,  with 
its  angel  on  the  tip-top  branches,  and 
its  wax  candles;  twenty-one,  she  counted, 
with  clasped  hands.  "  One  for  each  year, 
and  ach  Gott,  perhaps,  who  knows,  he 
might  light  them  himself  with  his  own 
hands.  We  shall  see.  He  will  come 
to-morrow.  His  roses  foretell  it."  And 
she  was  a  prophet. 

Christmas  Day  had  worn  itself  away 
to  dusk,  when  little  Miss  Rosen,  attired 
in  her  very  best  gown,  the  only  one  she 
possessed,  tapped  at  the  chamber  door 
of  old  Mrs.  Stackpole. 

"  Why,  you  look  as  pretty  as  a  picture, 
child,"  was  the  lady's  greeting  ;  for  this 
little  creature,  who  came  into  the  room 
so  lightly,  was  simply  ravishing,  in  a  rose- 
colored  gown,  with  a  comb  of  filigree 
silver  stacking  her  hair  high  on  her 
head  and  holding  its  ripples  from  tum- 
bling down  her  back.  And  against  the 
comb  she  had  put  a  sprig  of  the  holly, 
and  another  at  her  corsage.  She  carried 
her  roses  in  her  hand. 
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"  I  have  come  for  you,  dear  lady,"  she 
said,  "  as  an  envoy  from  His  Majesty, 
Kriss  Kringle.  He  bids  you  to  his  court 
this  evening-,  and  if  it  so  please  you, 
dear  lady,  he  will  esteem  it  a  very  great 
compliment  if  you  will  wear  your  gown 
of  royal  purple  velvet,  and  place  upon 
your  head 
your    cap 

of  Mechlin  ,,tiu[4\     * 

lace."  ^   ^-      '"■  '      l  - 

"Non-  -:fr    '' vv;''^  ^M'.-^ 

sense,  my 
child;  you 
are  a  fan- 
tastic little 
thing,"  ex- 
claimed 
old  Mrs. 
Stackpole. 
"  You  are 
making  a 
goose  of 
me." 

But,  for 
all  that, 
the  gown 
of  velvet 
was  don- 
ned. 

"Ach, 
Gott,mein' 
liebefrau," 
cried  little 
Resi,  clap- 
ping her 
hands  with 
delight. 
"  Now  it  is 
that  you 
look  a  most 
gracious 
Grafin,  go- 
ing to  meet 
her  em- 
peror at 
court." 

Then, 
with  a  low 
curtsey, 
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she  opened 

wide   the  door  for  the  "  most  gracious 

Grafin  "  to  pass  through. 

She  followed  on  behind,  down  the 
dark  oak  stairway,  through  the  dim  hall, 
her  face  all  a-quiver  with  love  and  ex- 
pectancy. They  paused  a  moment  on 
the  threshold  of  the  great  drawing-room. 

Then,  with  one  little  hand,  Miss  Ro- 
sen drew  aside  the  heavy  silk  portieres. 


The  woman  who  stood  there,  stately 
and  tall  in  her  gown  of  purple  velvet, 
beheld,  as  one  in  a  dream,  the  holly 
gleaming  and  glowing  in  the  blaze  of 
the  great  Yule  log,  which  sent  out  its 
Christmas  cheer  from  the  wide,  open 
fireplace.      Its   light  rising  and  falling 

in     crack- 
ling   ca- 
dence, 
€itfu.;  warmed 

f;ifij  the    cold 

shadows  of 
the  apart- 
ment. It 
touch  e  d 
the  Christ- 
mas tree  so 
that  it  glit- 
tered with 
the  gla- 
mour of 
childhood ; 
but,  beau- 
tiful as  it 
all  was,  it 
vanished 
from  the 
vision  of 
old  Mrs. 
Stackpole 
like  a  mi- 
rage. Her 
eyes,  which 
had  grown 
wide  and 
wild,  be- 
held one 
object only 
in  all  the 
room — the 
object  for 
which  they 
had  wept 
and  yearn- 
ed through 
all  the 
empty 
years.  He 
stood  in 
the  shad- 
ow, a  tall,  handsome  young  f ello  w,  grown 
to  manhood  now.  But  she  knew  him.  So 
they  stood  for  a  short  space,  and  then  a 
cry,  that  was  a  half  sob,  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"  Larry,    Larry,    my    darling    child ! 
Come  to  me,  Larry." 

Little   Miss  Rosen  dropped  the  cur- 
tain   and   disappeared.      When    Master 
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Larry  sought  her,  she  was  arranging  his 
roses  on  the  dinner-table. 

"  My  grandmamma  has  sent  for  you," 
he  said.  "  She  wants  you  to  come  with 
me  and  hear  my  story." 

And  then,  sitting  in  the  firelight,  he 
had  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  He  told 
them  how  he  had  made  his  way  to 
Boston  in  time  to  catch  the  good  ship 
Egeria,  about  to  set  sail  for  Australia. 

"I  shipped  as  a  cabin-boy,  granny," 
he  said,  with  her  hand  in  his  and  little 
Resi  sitting  on  the  rug  at  her  feet,  "  and 
an  easy  berth  it  was  for  the  first  few 
weeks  until  a  storm  came  up.  It  banged 
its  head  about  the  poor  old  ship  for  a 
week  or  more  until  she  went  down." 

In  spite  of  the  warm  fire  the  two 
women  shivered. 

"  But  my  luck  was  with  me  some- 
how. I  escaped  on  a  raft,  and  how  it 
was,  I  never  rightly  knew.  I  managed 
to  save,  too,  the  only  cabin  passenger, 
an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Wim- 
bredge ;  such  a  good  fellow.  How 
many  times  I  thought  of  you,  granny, 
dear,  and  how  you  would  have  liked 
him.  We  were  picked  up  more  dead 
than  alive  by  a  passing  steamer,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  I  should  go 
and  live  with  him  on  his  sheep-ranch. 
He  had  neither  kith  nor  kin,  chick  nor 
child.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
he  made  me  his  partner  in  life,  and,"  with 
a  sudden  sinking  of  his  voice,  "  his  heir 
in  death — for  he  died,  poor  fellow,  just 
six  months  ago.  A  good,  generous 
friend  he  was  to  me,  and  he  has  made 
me  a  very  rich  man,  granny.  God 
knows  I  realize  the  responsibility,  and" 
— with  a  swift  glance  at  the  tender 
face  of  little  Resi — "  I  shall  try  to  make 
the  right  use  of  his  trust.  But  Wim- 
bredge,  like  most  generous  souls,  was 
erratic.  He  had  a  cynical  side  to  a 
nature  that  was  naturally  as  sweet  as  a 
child's.  He  was  suspicious  of  charity, 
the  charity  that  is  tied  up  in  red  tape. 
I  had  told  him  my  story,  and  he  stipulat- 
ed by  a  clause  in  his  will  that  I  should 
return  to  my  native  town  on  a  Christ- 
mas eve,  that  being  the  season  when 
charity,  pure  and  undefiled,  ought  to 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  now," 
he  went  on,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  look- 
ing down  at  little  Resi,  "  and  now,  I 
come  to  a  part  of  my  story  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  you,  Miss  Rosen,  so  I 
want  you  to  listen  with  all  your  ears. 
It  was  imposed  upon  me  to  come  back  to 


the  town  of  Brattle's  Falls,  and  to  stand, 
in  seeming  want,  ill-clad  against  the 
rigors  of  the  climate,  in  the  market- 
place, where  all  who  passed  could  see 
me.  To  the  man,  woman  or  child  who, 
touched  by  my  pitiful  plight,  should 
stop  for  compassion's  sake  to  give  me 
succor,  was  to  go  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  condition  imposed 
being  that  the  impulse  to  help  came 
fresh  and  warm  from  the  person's  heart. 
And  they  all  passed  me  by,  granny,  all 
but  one." 

Little  Miss  Rosen's  sunny  head  was 
buried  in  the  lap  of  old  Mrs.  Stackpole. 
She  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  She  knew,"  he  went  on ;  "  she 
knew,  and  if  Wimbredge  can  look  down 
upon  her  to-night,  God  bless  her,  he 
loves  little  Resi  just  as  you  love  her, 
just  as  I  love  her." 

He  stooped  down  and  stroked  the 
girl's  head  tenderly  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  continued : 

"  But  I  doubt,  granny,  dear  ;  I  very 
much  doubt  if  I  ever  should  have  come 
back  to  you,  although  my  heart  was 
breaking  for  you,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this." 

He  took  a  wallet  from  his  pocket. 
"  This  bit  of  paper  concerns  you  and 
me,  granny.     Can  you  see  to  read  it  ?  " 

Old  Mrs.  Stackpole  took  it  from  him. 

"  Resi,"  she  said  ;  "  Resi,  my  child, 
my  eyes  are  dimmed.     Read  it  for  me." 

And  so  it  was  that  the  face  of  little 
Miss  Rosen,  crumpled  like  a  flower  wet 
with  rain,  was  raised  from  its  place 
on  the  purple  velvet.  In  a  low  voice 
she  read  the  confession  of  the  woman, 
Fanny  Patterson  ;  how,  out  of  revenge, 
hate  and  jealousy,  she  had  wrought  evil 
to  one  who  had  never  injured  her.  She 
left  no  detail  of  the  nefarious  plot  un- 
told. Larry  explained  that  he  had  met 
her  by  the  wildest  chance  one  day,  face 
to  face,  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne. 
Drink  and  her  own  evil  nature  had 
dragged  her  down  to  the  gutter,  and 
worse.  "  I  saw  at  a  glance,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  woman  was  dying.  I  took 
her  to  the  hospital,  where  she  made  her 
confession,  and  this  was  her  end. 

"And  now,  granny,  and  you,  littlest 
and  dearest  of  Resis,  let  us  light  the 
candles  on  my  Christmas  tree." 

Little  Miss  Rosen  lifted  the  long  wax 
taper  from  the  floor,  where  it  had  fallen. 

"  It  is  for  you,"  she  said,  in  her  tender, 
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little  voice,  "  Master  Larry,  to  light 
your  own  candles." 

Taking  the  taper  from  her  hand,  he 
held  it  over  the  Yule  log,  and  then,  the 
taper  having  caught  fire,  he  walked 
across  the  room  to  the  tree.  The  two 
women,  standing  hand  in  hand,  followed 
with  happy  eyes,  the  tiny  spark,  at 
whose  touch  the  candles  leaped  into 
flame.  Soon  they  were  all  lighted  but 
the  last,  the  twenty-first. 

That  stood,  waiting  to  be  quickened 
into  light,  but  the  young  man  with  the 
taper  stood  before  it,  irresolute. 

"Why  do  you  hesitate,  Larry?'  Why 
do  you  not  light  that  one  ? "  asked  old 
Mrs,  Stackpole. 


"  Because,  granny,  dear,  there  is  only 
one  hand  on  earth  that  can  light  this 
candle  for  me.  This  is  the  light  of  my 
life,  the  light  that,  once  lighted,  can 
never  be  quenched  ;  that  will  burn 
more  brightly  with  every  year  to  come. 
"  Resi,"  he  called,  looking  over  to  where 
the  girl  stood  ;  "  Resi,  my  treasure,  my 
sweet  Star  of  Bethlehem,  come  here 
and  kindle  this  candle,  as  you  have  kin- 
dled my  heart  into  love  and  life." 

Little  Miss  Rosen  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment before  going  to  him.  She  looked 
into  the  face  of  old  Mrs.  Stackpole. 

"Yes,  my  child,  go  to  him." 

When  Resi  took  the  taper  from  his 
hand  they  were  alone. 
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UDYARD  KIP- 
LING'S  poem,  "  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows," 
was  inopportunely 
published,  when  the  mer- 
cury was  up  in  the  nineties. 
Still,  we  must  do  Mr.  Kip- 
ling the  justice  to  observe 
that  in  his  poem  he  has  struck  the  one 
great  point  of  difference  which  distin- 
guishes Canada  from  the  United  States 
to  the  south  of  her  ;  and  especially,  as 
more  befitting  the  particular  occasion  of 
the  poem,  from  the  remainder  of  the 
British  colonies. 

It  is  very  hot  in  summer,  true  ;  still 
Canada  lies  partly  in  the  Arctic  circle, 
where  ice,  frost,  and  snow  hold  their 
frozen  reign  for  seven  or  eight  months. 
It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  take 
this  section  of  the  country  as  an  exam- 
ple of  Canadian  winter  weather.  It 
would  be  better  to  strike  a  happy  mean 
by  accepting  the  conditions  prevailing  in 


and  around  Montreal  as  a  fair  type.  If 
we  go  further  north  the  weather  is  too 
severe,  while,  if  we  were  to  take  such 
weather  as  is  found  in  Toronto,  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  or  along  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  we  should  err  too 
much  in  the  other  direction. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  the  Montrealer  expects 
cold  weather,  and  he  is  very  seldom 
disappointed.  The  small  streams  then 
commence  to  freeze,  and  there  are  oc- 
casional flurries  of  snow.  But  by  De- 
cember first  the  ice  is  strong  enough  for 
skating.  All  through  the  winter  the 
snow  steadily  accumulates,  until  by  the 
middle  of  January  there  is  a  level  cov- 
ering of  white  in  the  woods,  from  three 
to  five  feet  deep.  The  ice  also  becomes 
thicker  and  firmer,  until  every  sheet  of 
water,  every  river,  and  ordinary  lake  is 
covered  with  a  firm  sheeting  of  it. 
The  greater  lakes  must  be  excepted. 
These  never  freeze  over,  although  every 
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THE   TROTTING   TRACK   ON    THE   RIVER. 


bay  and  indentation  is  covered  with  ice, 
and  in  exceptionally  cold  winters  they 
have  been  known  to  freeze  several  miles 
from  shore. 

If  the  snow  did  not  drift,  all  would  be 
well  for  the  countryman;  but  it  does,  and 
at  times  makes  traveling  by  horse  or 
afoot  very  difficult.  The  wind  will  first 
drift  all  the  cross-roads  full,  and  then, 
perchance,  the  very  next  week,  turning 
about,  it  will  do  the  same  kind  act  for 
the  roads  running  at  right  angles. 
Thus,  when  riding  in  the  country,  it  is 
no  uncommon   things  to  meet  such  a 


large  drift  in  the  road  that  you  must 
simply  turn  off,  drive  right  over  the 
fence  down  into  a  field  and  then  along 
the  side  of  the  road  until  the  latter  be- 
comes passable  again. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  these 
snow  roads  is  the  "  pitch-holes,"  so 
called  because  they  pitch  the  occupant 
of  the  sleigh  forward  or  nearly  out  of 
his  seat  when  one  is  passed.  Through 
some  inequality  in  the  ground,  or  other 
natural  cause,  a  furrow  is  made  across 
the  road.  This  is  gradually  hollowed 
out,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  three  feet 
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or  over.  A  bob-sleigh  will  slide  through 
one  very  easily  and  smoothly,  but  a 
cutter  takes  a  pitch-hole  in  a  very 
bumpy  manner,  especially  as  four  horses 
out  of  five,  when  attached  to  a  cutter, 
will  insist  on  jumping  the  hole,  the  cut- 
ter consequently  hitting  the  opposite 
side  with  considerable  force. 

The  rivers  are  very  frequently  used 
as  roads,  because,  the  sweep  of  the  wind 
being  greater,  much  of  the  snow  is  gen- 
erally blown  to  the  banks  or  off  the  ice, 
leaving  a  very  good,  level  road-bed. 

However,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  traveling  is  impossible  or  even  un- 
en  joy  able.  On  the  contrary,  sleighing 
is  considered  by  every  one  a  very  enjoy- 
able feat- 
ure of  win- 
ter.  To 
be  sure, 
after  every 
storm  the 
roads  are 
blocked 
with  snow, 
but  they 
are  soon 
beat  en 
down,  and 
then  there 
is  nothing 
more  ex- 
hilarating 
than  a 
drive  be- 
hind a  pair 
of  fi  e  e  t 
horses, 
through 
the  cold, 
crisp,  win- 
ter air,  over  the  fields  of  ice  and  snow. 
The  horses,  decked  with  gay  trappings 
and  sweet-toned  bells,  seem  to  feel  the 
effect  of  such  bracing  weather,  and  rush 
forward  unspurred  by  whip  or  voice. 

The  occupants  of  the  sleigh,  warmly 
wrapped  in  furs,  do  not  fear  the  cold, 
but  enjoy  to  the  full  the  strengthening 
breeze  and  the  winter  scenery,  the  earth 
being  covered  with  a  blanket  of  virgin 
whiteness  and  splendor.  Especially  is 
this  so  if  the  drive  be  taken  when  the 
moon  is  full.  No  night  scene  can  be 
more  brilliant  than  a  Canadian  winter 
sky,  after  the  rising  of  the  moon.  The 
heavens  are  studded  with  stars,  shining 
like  immense  diamonds  through  the 
translucent  winter  air.  The  sky  is  a  very 
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canopy  of  beauty,  while  the  moon  sheds 
over  the  snowy  scene  her  silvery  beams, 
making  almost  a  day-like  brightness. 

Rather  because  than  in  despite  of 
the  snow  and  cold,  the  Canadian  winter 
is  really  a  very  enjoyable  season.  It  is 
in  every  way  preferable  to  such  mongrel 
weather  as  afflicts  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, where  a  little  snow,  March  winds, 
and  just  enough  ice  to  tantalize  a  lover 
of  skating,  make  up  a  species  of  weather 
which  is  an  uncomfortable  compromise. 
In  and  around  Montreal,  the  weather 
is  settled.  It  is  cold,  but  one  gets  used 
to  that  and  even  enjoys  it ;  there  is 
plenty  of  snow,  which  is  the  delight  of 
every  healthy  child's  heart,  while  the  ice 

comes  the 
fi  r  s  t  of 
December, 
and  there 
are  three 
str  aigh t 
months  of 
skating. 

The  Ca- 
n  a  d  i  a  n 
people, 
with  the 
exception 
of  those  of 
the  Prov- 
ince  of 
Quebec, 
where  the 
population 
is  mostly 
of  French 
origin,  are 
greatly 
devoted 
to  field 
sports,  to  out-of-door  exercises  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  rowing,  fishing,  lacrosse,  base- 
ball, football,  cricket,  hunting,  etc.,  are 
engaged  in  to  a  very  great  extent.  But 
when  winter  comes,  the  Canadian  grows 
even  more  enthusiastic. 

At  the  first  fall  of  snow  the  fun  be- 
gins ;  the  boys  and  girls  get  out  their 
coasters,  and  the  hills  are  black  with  a 
merry  crowd  of  rosy-cheeked  children. 
Later  on  when  the  hills  get  in  better  con- 
dition, we  see  even  the  papas  and  mamas 
out,  either  on  a  single  sled,  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  upon  a  bob-sleigh,  steered  by  a 
boy  in  front,  and  holding  from  eight 
to  fourteen  passengers.  This  is  grand 
sport.     At  Sherbrooke,  in  the  Province 
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of  Quebec,  there  is  a  succession  of  hills 
terminating  with  a  lake.  You  go  down 
one  hill,  then  along  a  level  stretch,  then 
down  another  and  so  on,  until  at  last 
you  shoot  out  upon  the  ice,  and  finally 
stop  at  least  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
your  point  of  departure. 

Skating  vies  with  coasting,  and  is  ex- 
tremely popular.  Our  northern  neigh- 
bors do  not  trust  to  the  weather,  as  they 
know  that  snow  will  soon  cover  the  ice. 
Every  town  has  one  or  more  covered 
rinks,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  where  good  ice  is  always  to  be 
found,  and  every  kind  of  a  skater  is  to 
be  seen,  from  little  girl  to  stately  ma- 
tron, and  from  boys  to  gray- haired  men. 

Although  the  rinks  are  very  popular, 
every  one  prefers  the  open  ice,  if  such  is 
to  be  found.  If  it  freezes  and  the  snow 
keeps  off,  the  ice  will  be  covered  with 
skaters,  and  the  rinks  almost  deserted. 
When  Toronto  Bay  freezes  over,  men 
will  leave  their  business,  and  boys  and 
girls  their  schools,  to  go  skating  on  it 
before  a  snowstorm  arises  and  spoils  the 
surface. 

The  great  popularity  which  skating 
enjoys  has  made  Canada  famous  for 
both  its  speed  and  fancy  skaters.  Last 
year  the  speed  championships  of  the 
world  were  held  at  Montreal,  and  the 
winner  of  the  majority  of  events  was  a 
Canadian  from  Winnipeg,  a  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough. 

Almost  every  rink  has  its  hockey 
team.  Hockey  is,  to  describe  it  briefly, 
organized  shinny.  That  is,  there  are 
off-side  rules,  penalties  for  fouls,  etc., 
just  as  in  football.  The  game  is  very 
popular  in  Canada,  and  in  the  cham- 
pionship contests  a  degree  of  expert- 
ness  and  skill  has  been  reached  that  is 
simply  marvelous.  As  in  all  other  Cana- 
dian sports,  there  is  a  governing  body. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts, 
regular  championship  matches  are  held, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  the 
meeting  of  the  district  champions,  the 
champion  team  of  the  country  is  known 
and  recognized.  This  game  is,  of  course, 
played  by  the  young  men. 

Another  game,  in  which  older  men 
are  principally  interested,  is  curling  ; 
and  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  long  sea- 
son and  the  widespread  popularity  of 
the  sport,  a  great  de^  of  skill  has  been 
reached,  as  our  American  teams  (for 
this  game  is  played  in  Northern  New 
York,  and  in   Dakota,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 


sin, and  Minnesota)  have  almost  invaria- 
bly been  compelled  to  admit. 

Just  as  the  Canadian  national  game, 
lacrosse,  has  been  inherited  from  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Canada,  so  to- 
bogganing, at  one  time  the  national  win- 
ter pastime,  is  also  an  old  Indian  sport. 
When  the  early  inhabitants  of  Canada 
passed  their  first  winter  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  they  were  doubtless  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  little  pappooses  mer- 
rily sliding  down  the  hill-sides  on  flat 
pieces  of  wood  strapped  together  and 
turned  over  in  front.  The  more  sober 
Indians  used  these  toboggans,  as  they 
called  them,  to  drag  their  game  over  the 
deep  winter  snow.  Doubtless  the  Cana- 
dians, seeing  the  sport  to  be  gotten  out 
of  the  toboggan,  adopted  it  and  made  it 
popular.  The  game  is  not  in  as  much 
favor  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 
Then  every  town  had  its  toboggan-slide. 
The  slide  itself  was  generally  built  on 
the  side  of  ,a  hill,  and  varied  in  height 
from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  according  to 
the  incline  of  the  hill  before  the  struct- 
ure. The  paths  were  kept  iced  not  only 
on  the  slides,  but  also  along  the  hill,  and 
great  speed  was  the  result.  It  is  a 
grand  and  exciting  pastime. 

The  Canadian  is  indebted  to  the  In- 
dian, too,  for  snow-shoeing.  The  shoes 
are  made  of  thongs  of  rawhide  netted 
to  oval  frames  of  tough,  light  wood. 
They  are  tied  to  the  feet,  and  keep  the 
wearer  from  sinking  deeply  in  the  snow. 
Snow-shoes,  of  course,  in  some  parts  of 
Canada  are  used  by  the  people  not 
as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  necessity.  The 
hunter,  especially,  has  need  of  them. 
In  and  around  Montreal,  however,  the 
snow-shoes  are  used  for  pleasure,  and 
a  regular  course  over  Mount  Royal  is 
made  by  these  shoes  every  year.  Snow- 
shoes  are  awkward  things  to  manage  at 
first,  as  the  leg  must  be  brought  up  per- 
pendicularly and  then  thrown  forward, 
one  motion  more  than  in  a  walk  or  run. 
In  Montreal,  the  snow-shoers  are  very 
skillful,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
their  annual  races  they  have  a  hurdle 
(two  feet,  six  inches)  race  as  one  of  the 
events. 

Ice-boating  is  popular  all  over  Canada; 
wherever  there  are  frozen  lakes,  rivers, 
or  bays,  these  boats  are  to  be  seen.  It 
is  exciting  sport,  mainly  because  of  the 
great  speed  that  can  be  attained.  At 
Brockville,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  few 
years   ago,    a   boat  sailed   a  mile  in  a 
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fraction  under  one  minute.  At  Toronto 
and  Montreal  the  sport  is  very  much 
favored.  Toronto  Bay,  when  frozen 
over,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  sport. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Ned  Hanlan, 
the  famous  oarsman,  races  are  held 
every  year,  and  fast  and  exciting  con- 
tests take  place. 

The  horsemen  of  the  country  take 
advantage  of  the  level  surface  the  ice 
presents,  and  the  result  is  winter  racing 
on  the  ice.  The  most  important  meets 
are  held  at  Ottawa  and  Montreal. 
There,  a  half-mile  track  on  the  ice  is 
laid  out  yearly,  and  fenced  off, „  and  a 
regular  trotting  and  pacing  meeting  is 
held.    All  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River 


spirited,  the  robes  and  blankets  are  nu- 
merous, every  one  is  jolly;  and  with 
song  and  laughter,  with  banter  and 
joke,  with  sly  love-making  and  flirting, 
the  time  flies  only  too  rapidly,  and 
every  one  reluctantly  leaves  the  sleigh 
when  it  draws  up  before  the  door  on  the 
return  journey.  Of  course,  a  sleighing 
party  would  be  a  failure  without  at  least 
one  upset,  and  he  is  indeed  an  unskill- 
ful driver  who  cannot  manage  to  land 
the  crowd  in  some  friendly  snow-drift 
in  an  apparently  accidental  manner. 

In  Toronto  and  Montreal,  where 
sleighing  parties  are  frequent,  long 
sleighs  holding  between  thirty-five  and 
fifty    people,    can    be   engaged.     Two, 
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small  meetings  take  place,  in  which 
local  talent  is  mainly  represented. 

One  other  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
Canadian  winter  is  the  sleighing  parties. 
These  correspond  to  the  straw-rides 
given  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  in  the  summer.  Generally 
a  party  of  young  men  and  women  drive 
out  of  town  to  some  country  friends'. 
Provisions  are  taken  along,  and  the 
hosts  are  treated  to  a  surprise-party. 

The  company  make  merry  until  the 
wee  small  hours  and  then  depart  for 
their  homes,  or  the  party  merely  goes 
for  a  long  ride,  but  generally,  in  Can- 
ada, a  stop  is  made  somewhere  for 
refreshments.     The  horses  are  always 


three,  and  four  teams,  covered  with 
bells,  are  driven,  and  with  merry  shouts, 
the  tooting  of  horns,  the  blowing  of 
bugles,  etc.,  a  very  enjoyable  outing  is 
taken.  These  are  more  ambitious  par- 
ties than  the  ordinary  trips.  To  me,  the 
good  old-fashioned  bob-sleigh  and  sur- 
prise-party, with  their  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, are  the  more  enjoyable. 

In  these  ways  the  Canadians  have 
been  able  to  make  of  the  cold  and 
snow  a  source  of  genuine  enjoyment  and 
pleasure.  In  Canada,  winter  is  not  held 
in  dread,  but  by  many  is  looked  forward 
to  with  keen  anticipation.  Instead  of 
being  a  source  of  colds  and  disease,  it  is 
really  the   feature  which   gives  to  the 
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average  Canadian  that  bright  eye  and 
clear  complexion,  that  general  appear- 
ance of  robust  hardihood  which  is  so 
envied  by  many  of  his  southern  broth- 
ers, and  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  an  outdoor  life  in  a  bracing  climate; 
There  is  one  especial  feature  of  the 
Canadian  winter,  which  has  grown  up 
around  these  winter  sports,  viz.,  the 
"  Carnival."     This  is  held  alternately  at 

Montreal,       

Quebec,  and 
Ottawa. 
Montreal  was 
the  origi- 
nator of  the 
"Carnival," 
and  to  her  are 
mainly  due 
the  magnifi- 
ce  nee  an  d 
beauty  to 
which  this 
fete  has  at- 
tained. When 
reading  J  as. 
Russell  Low- 
ell's "The 
Vision  of  Sir 
Laun  f  a  1," 
lately,  I  came 
upon  a  note 
which  stated 
that  "the  Em- 
press of 
Russia,  Cath- 
erine II.,  in 
a  magnificent 
freak,  built  a 
palace  of  ice, 
which  was  a 
nine  days' 
wonder." 
The  editor 
neednot  have 
gone  so  f  a  r 
afield  for  his 
illustration, 

as  this  nine  days'  wonder  is  a  yearly 
occurrence  at  the  Canadian  Carnival. 
In  fact,  the  ice  palace,  a  symmetrical 
and  beautiful  edifice  of  crystal,  becomes 
the  center  of  the  whole  week's  festiv- 
ities. In  the  daytime  it  is  a  glitter- 
ing and  dazzling  sight,  while  at  night, 
when  lighted  up  by  electric  lights,  and 
by  innumerable  Chinese  lanterns,  it 
becomes  a  very  blaze  of  glory,  and  a 
scene  which,  in  its  elfin  beauty,  baf- 
fles description.     The  fairy-like  scene  is 
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rendered  almost  realistic  on  masquerade 
night,  when  fairies,  hobgoblins,  kings 
and  queens,  courtiers  and  ladies-in- 
waiting,  and  countless  other  characters 
glide  over  the  glittering  surface  and 
pass  before  our  eyes  as  a  disordered  but 
dazzling  dream. 

Besides  the  masquerade,  there  are 
hockey  matches  between  the  champion 
teams  of  the  country,  racing  on  skates, 

figure-skat- 
ing compe- 
titions, snow- 
shoe  races, 
curling,  and, 
in  fact,  every 
Canadian 
winter  sport. 
The  Carnival 
gen  erall  y 
ends  in  a 
blaze  of 
glory  by  the 
storming  o  f 
the  palace. 
This  is  a 
scene  which 
is  unrivaled 
in  effect. 
Hundreds  of 
Canadi  an  s, 
dressed  in 
the  p  i  c  t  u  r- 
esque  tobog- 
gan suits, 
march,  with 
torch  in 
hand,  to  the 
storming  of 
the  fortress. 
Others  upon 
the  walls 
repel  the 
attack.  The 
weapons  are 
fireworks. 
The  crack- 
ing of  these, 
their  brilliant  hues  thrown  off  and 
reflected  in  myriad  beams  by  the 
shining  palace,  the  torches  and  the 
Chinese  lanterns  all  go  to  make  up  a 
scene  which,  through  its  intrinsic  beauty 
and  excitement,  forces  an  involuntary 
shout  from  the  interested  multitude. 

Throughout  all  these  amusements  the 
same  spirit  of  sport  prevails.  The  Ca- 
nadian loves  sport  for  its  own  sake,  and 
reaps  unquestioned  benefits  from  his 
wintry  gambols. 


JTN  the  good  old  colo- 
*  nial  days  of  the 
South,  a  hundred  years  ago  and  more, 
when  every  man  was  known  by  his 
horse,  and  the  tongue  of  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds  in  full  cry  was  deemed  far 
sweeter  than  any  music ;  when  Wash- 
ington was  yet  a  raw  militia  colonel, 
paying  his  unsuccessful  addresses  to  the 
pretty  mistress  of  Greenway  Court,  and 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  pres- 
ent finished  city  of  Alexandria  was  a 
matter  of  greatest  envy  to  ambitious 
Baltimoreans,  the  dashing  gallants  were 
as  near  like  the  gay  cavaliers  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Bess,  or  the  chivalrous  knights 
of  Isabella's  court,  as  matter-of-fact, 
democratic  America  has  ever  produced. 
They  were  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  horse,  and  could  read  a  nag's  faults  or 
virtues  at  a  glance.  Woe  be  unto  the 
enterprising  horse-dealers  who  pene- 
trated the  South,  from  the  colonies  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  in  quest  of 
bargains ;  they  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  in  territory  where  they  met  more 
than  their  Greeks. 

These  were  literally  raised  in  the  sad- 
dle, and,  as  small  children,  were  as 
familiar  and  fearless  with  a  horse  as 
with  a  dog.  When  scarcely  old  enough 
to  leave  the  apron-strings  of  their  af- 
fectionate and  solicitous  black  "  mam- 
mies," these  scions  of  the  old  proprietary 
nobility— for  such  they  were — were 
given  ponies,  which  they  loved  and 
rode,  until,  having  reached  a  stature 
and  estate  befitting  a  more  suitable 
mount,  each  selected  a  full-grown  horse 
from  his  father's  stable  of  thorough- 
breds. With  it  went  a  black  boy,  to 
tend  the  animal,  and  keep  its  coat  like 
satin,  who  took  charge  of  his  young 
master's  stables  when  he  married  and 
settled  down  on  an  estate  of  his  own. 


They  were  a  proud,  hospitable,  and 
frank  lot  of  young  fellows,  and  would 
eat  with  you,  drink  with  you  full  of  good 
will,  or  fight  with  you  as  quickly  as  their 
ancestors. 

One  might  judge  from  the  foregoing 
description,  that  these  gay  Southern 
blades  of  pre-Revolutionary  days  were 
not  an  altogether  model  set  of  young 
fellows  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. That  they  were  brave  and  dash- 
ing, a  hundred  brilliant  exploits  on  a 
hundred  battle-fields  in  three  wars  will 
testify.  Their  gallantry  and  courtesy 
to  the  fair  sex  has  been  recorded  in  im- 
perishable verse  ;  and  it  is  to  his  love 
and  admiration  for  them  that  the 
Southerner,  in  the  present  year  of  grace, 
owes  the  beautiful  tourney,  his  most 
popular  form  of  outdoor  sport,  practiced 
almost  daily  during  the  months  of  Au- 
gust, September  and  October,  in  every 
town,  county  and  State  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line. 

The  tourney,  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  a  sport  en- 
tirely Southern,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to 
the  temperament  and  environment  of 
the  South.  In  many  respects  the  found- 
ers of  the  sport  were  not  unlike  the 
knights  and  cavaliers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  romantic  and  sunny  days 
of  chivalry,  who,  brave  and  fearless,  in 
bright  armor  and  flowing  plumes,  shiv- 
ered their  lances  in  oft-times  fatal  com- 
bat, under  the  eyes  of  their  appreciative 
mistresses.  In  many  cases,  they  were 
directly  descended  from  these  same 
knights,  who  distinguished  themselves 
on  hard-fought  battle-fields  in  France, 
against  the  flower  of  French  chivalry. 
It  was  but  natural,  in  view  of  his  ances- 
try and  characteristics,  that  the  South- 
erner should  have  gone  back  to  a  period 
fruitful   in   romance    and   instances    of 
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personal  bravery  and  daring  for  a  sport 
in  which  he  might  distinguish  himself 
under  the  admiring  eyes  of  an  own  fair 
mistress. 

Just  when  and  where  the  tournament 
originated  in  the  Southern  colonies  is  a 
matter  in  the  history  of  manly  sports 
concerning  which  no  writer  of  the  time 
has  left  a  record,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  will  ever  remain 
shrouded  in  mystery,  far  back  in  the 
sepulchre  of  American  colonial  history. 
Dr.  William  Hand  Browne,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  gifted  author 
of  Maryland's  history,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  Virginia  custom  of  early 
colonial  days  instituted  by  the  English 
cavaliers.  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  Secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  holds 
the  same  opinion  ;  and  urges  in  support 
of  his  belief,  that  Virginia  was  one  of 
the  oldest  colonies,  and  ever  emulated 
the  mother-country  customs  and  amuse- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
equally  eminent  authority  as  stoutly 
maintain  that  it  originated  in  what  is 
now  Charles  County,  Maryland,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  sport  has  been 
practiced  in  the  Southern  States,  with 
but  a  short  interregnum,  from  the 
earliest  colonial  days  to  the  present 
time,  and  in  its  great  popularity  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  national  sport  of  the 
South. 

The  tourney  of  to-day  differs  in  but 
few  respects  from  its  original  form  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  sport  was 
championed  by  the  Kings  of  England 
and  France,  and  only  knights  of  noble 


lineage  were  allowed  to  enter  the  lists. 
The  same  faultless  horsemanship,  the 
same  immobile  seat  in  the  saddle,  and 
the  same  unerring  aim  with  the  lance, 
elicit  the  applause  of  fair  women  as  in 
the  time  of  King  Arthur.  Good  horse- 
manship is  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  knight, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  poor  horseman- 
ship is  seldom  encountered  where  the 
horse  holds  the  place  always  assigned 
him  by  natural  right  in  a  country  where 
chivalry  has  taken  root.  It  has  ever 
been  as  natural  for  a  Southerner  to  ride 
as  for  a  Baltimore  girl  to  have  roses  in 
her  cheeks.  An  Englishman  may  be 
traduced  when  it  is  said  that  he  always 
wants  to  "  go  out  and  kill  something," 
but  a  native  of  Dixie  transposes  the 
longing,  and  wants  to  "  go  out  and  ride 
something." 

The  only  material  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  tourney  lies  in 
the  fact  that  instead  of  tilting  at  ap- 
proaching knights,  the  rider  of  to-day 
dashes  down  a  straight  course  and  with 
his  lance  captures  rings  suspended  from 
a  cross-bar.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
the  old-fashionedEnglish  sport  of  tilting. 

Long  before  the  hour  set  for  the 
tourney  to  begin,  the  parade  adjacent  to 
the  course  is  crowded  with  the  society 
of  the  surrounding  country,  on  horse- 
back, in  carriages,  "  T "  carts,  drags, 
surreys,  on  the  grand  stand,  and  cover- 
ing every  possible  point  of  vantage.  As 
a  rule,  many  carriages  and  wagons, 
gayly  decorated  and  festooned,  are  left 
along  the  course  from  two  to  three 
days  ahead  of  the  entertainment  in  or- 
der to  secure  good  positions. 
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Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  of  sup- 
pressed excitement,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  scores  of  possible  fair 
queens  and  maids  of  honor,  who  in 
vain  attempt  to  hide  a  flutter  of  coy  an- 
ticipation and  possible  triumph  under  a 
thin  cloak  of  assumed  indifference.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  every  knight, 
whether  he  stands  a  chance  of  coming 
off  victorious  or  not,  has  mentally  se- 
lected the  fair  one  who  he  feels  confi- 
dent would  most  becomingly  wear  the 
much-coveted  crown  as  the  fair  queen 
of  love  and  beauty. 

The  knights  form  in  an  adjoining 
wood,  where  they 
give  their  names 
and  titles  to  the 
Knight  Marshal  of 
the  Tourney.  The 
riders  choose  all 
sorts  of  titles,  such 
as  the  Knight  of 
Maryland,  Knight 
of  Rose  Lawn, 
Knight  of  the  Last 
Chance,  or  Knight 
of  the  Lost  Cause, 
but  the  rule  which 
seems  to  be  the 
most  popular  is  to 
assume  the  name 
of  their  town  or 
ancestral  estate. 

When  the  hour 
for  beginning  the 
contest  arrives,  the 
knights  form  in 
columns  of  twos, 
each  with  his  lance 
resting  on  his  right 
foot;  and,  preceded 
by  four  heralds  and 
a  trumpeter,  enter 
the  lists  and  line  up 
in  frontof  the  stand 

taken  by  the  Knight  Marshal  of  the 
Tourney,  who  harangues  them  on  their 
knightly  duties,  and  publishes  the  rules 
governing  the  contest.  This  is  always 
a  golden  opportunity,  never  missed,  for 
fervid  oratory,  delicious  flights  of  ro- 
mantic fancy,  and  flattering  allusions  to 
the  brilliant  assemblage  of  youth  and 
beauty. 

In  laying  out  the  tournament  ground, 
great  care  is  taken  to  select  a  good  level 
course,  usually  facing  east  and  west, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in 
length.      Three   rings,    an   inch   and  a 
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quarter  in  diameter,  are  suspended,  six 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground,  from  a 
cross-piece  attached  to  two  uprights. 
The  lances  used  are  light  straight  poles, 
eight  feet  in  length  and  sharpened  to  a 
fine  point  at  one  end.  The  knights  are 
required  to  ride  down  the  course  at  a 
great  rate  of  speed,  on  pain  of  being 
ruled  out  of  the  lists,  the  time  allowed 
in  making  the  distance  being  eight 
seconds. 

After  the  knights  have  received  the 
charge  from  the  eloquent  Knight  Mar- 
shal of  the  Tourney,  and  have  retired  to 
one  end  of  the  course,  one  of  the  her- 
alds, selecting  the 
first  name  on  the 
list,  calls  out  in 
stentorian  tones  : 

"Knight  of 
Maryland,  prepare 
to  charge." 

The  knight  of 
this  name,  bring- 
ing his  lance  to  a 
rest  and  gathering 
his  bridles  closely 
in  his  hand,  awaits 
the  further  order 
of: 

"Charge,  Sir 
Knight." 

There  is  a  blast 
from  the  trumpet, 
the  flag  in  the 
hands  of  another 
herald  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  the 
rider  is  flying  down 
the  course  at  a 
break-neck  speed, 
with  his  lance 
poised  at  the  sus- 
pended rings,  and, 
if  successful  in 
capturing  all  three 
of  them,  is  greeted  with  a  hearty  burst 
of  grateful  applause. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  may  appear 
an  easy  matter  to  capture  the  rings  in  a 
dash  down  the  course,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  easy.  There  is  always  a  rise  and 
fall  of  at  least  three  inches  in  the  gait 
of  the  horse,  and  this  the  rider  must 
absorb  by  standing  in  his  stirrups.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  error  in  aim  of 
a  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  one  way 
or  the  other  will  prove  fatal.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  rider  must  make  the  stab 
at  the  downward  motion  of  the  horse. 
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In  order  to  stand  a  chance  of  coming 
off  victorious,  the  rider  must  secure 
every  ring.  If  there  are  any  ties,  the 
contesting  knights  tilt  for  rings  smaller 
in  diameter,  until,  by  virtue  of  that 
ancient  and  inexorable  law,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  but  one  victorious  and 
happy  knight  is  left  in  the  list.  All 
things  considered,  successful  tourney 
riding  is  a  matter  of  highly  developed 
equestrian  skill,  matured  after  much 
practice  and  many  failures. 

Each  knight  rides  three  times,  and, 
when  all  have  tilted,  the  one  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
most  rings  is  declared  the  victor,  and  is 
given  the  distin- 
guished honor  of 
crowning  the  lady 
of  his  choice  the 
fair  Queen  of  Love 
and  Beauty,  and, 
incidentally,  he  re- 
ceives a  handsome 
prize. 

The  ceremony  of 
selecting  and 
crowning  the 
queen  is  very  pret- 
ty and  unique.  A 
trumpeter  calls  all 
the  knights  into 
line,  and,  preceded 
by  the  heralds, 
they  ride  to  the 
stand  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Tourney. 
A  floral  wreath  is 
placed  on  the  lance 
of  the  victorious 
cavalier,  who  rides 
before  the  seats  oc- 
cupied  by  the 
spectators,  eagerly 

scanning  their  faces  for  the  one  of  his 
choice.  This  is,  indeed,  a  trying  mo- 
ment for  the  fair  friends  of  the  victor, 
and  is  only  relieved  by  the  knight  low- 
ering his  lance  and  placing  the  wreath 
at  the  feet  of  his  blushing  and  happy 
mistress,  who  is  conducted  to  the  stand 
and  crowned  by  the  victor,  fair  Queen 
of  Love  and  Beauty. 

The  three  knights  next  in  order  then 
select  their  mistresses,  who  are  crowned 
Maids  of  Honor  to  the  Queen.  The 
coronation  address  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Marshal  teems  with  flattering  al- 
lusions to  the  fair  ones  of  the  royal  set, 
coupled  with  stirring  praise  of  the  prow- 
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ess  of  the  victorious  knights.  The  day's 
entertainment  is  wound  up  by  a  grand 
ball  in  the  evening,  which  is  opened  by 
the  royal  set,  who  step  off  the  first  dance 
by  themselves. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  an  ideal  saddle- 
horse  is  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
upon  whose  banner  victory  shall  perch, 
the  sport  is  limited.  It  is  not  a  recrea- 
tion for  the  masses,  and  even  solid  and 
substantial  middle-class  farmers  confine 
themselves  to  the  part  of  spectators.  In 
the  olden  days  it  afforded  the  wealthy 
class  an  excellent  opportunity  for  dis- 
play, and  planters  from  all  over  the  State 
would  drive  to  the  scene  of  the  struggle 
in  their  coaches 
and  fours,  sur- 
rounded by  colored 
outriders,  and  car- 
rying with  them 
great  hampers 
filled  with  the  good 
things  of  life. 
Master  William 
Eddies,  the  King's 
Surveyor  at  An- 
napolis, wrote  back 
to  the  mother 
country,  in  1766, 
that  he  was  amaz- 
ed at  the  elegance, 
fashion,  and  lavish 
wealth  of  the  plant- 
ers, and  the  courtly 
style  in  which  they 
lived.  He  praised 
the  speed  of  their 
"well  -  bred  horses, 
and  attributed  it  in 
great  part  to  the 
fact  that  English 
army  officers,  sta- 
tioned in  the  col- 
on}'- in  its  infancy,  imported  from  Eng- 
land the  finest  strains  of  race-horses  and 
blooded  brood-mares  in  their  attempts 
to  institute  an  American  Newmarket. 
The  writer  dilates  on  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  speech  and  expression  used 
by  the  planters,  the  choice  English 
spoken  by  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
maidens,  whose  rare  beauty  of  face  and 
form,  even  at  that  early  day,  created 
comment. 

But  the  War  of  Independence  rudely 
banished  these  rounds  of  social  festiv- 
ities and  turned  the  attention  of  these 
pleasure-loving  colonists  of  the  South 
to  more  serious  matters  ;  and  the  sport 
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lay  dormant  for  a  period  of  fifty  odd 
years,  when  it  received  a  most  splendid 
and  romantic  awakening. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  still  living 
in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  who  heard 
echoes  brought  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  returning  travelers,  of  the 
great  Eglinton  Tourney,  which  was 
given  by  the  dashing  and  courtly  Earl 
of  Eglinton  at  his  feudal  castle  in  1839. 
It  was  a  costly  and  commendable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  earl  and  his  noble 
friends  to  revive  in  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury the  chivalrous  scenes  and  doings 
which  have  cast  a  halo  of  romance 
about  the  actions  and  events  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  knights  were 
all  of  noble  lineage,  and  were  drawn 
not  alone  from  the  ranks  of  English 
aristocracy,  but  from  those  of  France 
and  Germany  as  well.  While  it  failed  to 
revive  the  sport  in  England,  it  served  to 
recall  into  being  the  Southern  tourney 
of  to-day.  Surely  his  lordship  builded 
better  than  he  knew. 

Among  the  many  guests  whom  the 
earl  entertained  at  his  castle  in  the 
Highlands,  was  Mr.  William  Gilmor,  a 
scion  of  one  of  Maryland's  oldest  fam- 
ilies, who,  emulating  the  example  of  a 
long  line  of  aristocratic  ancestors,  was 
"  doing  "  the  old  world  after  completing 
his  education  at  home.  Handsome,  rich, 
well  bred  and  well  read,  he  was  a  wel- 
come guest  in  the  most  exclusive  and 
aristocratic  circles  in  England  and  upon 
the  Continent.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  then,  that  he  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  gay  scenes  of  the  Eglinton 
Tourney.  Greatly  impressed  with  the 
social  success  of  this  revival  of  the 
feudal  sport,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  an  entertainment  along  the 


same  lines.  Preparations  were  made  on 
a  very  elaborate  scale,  and  no  expense 
was  spared  in  making  the  affair  a 
memorable  success  both  socially  and  in 
point  of  horsemanship. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  entertain- 
ment on  the  beautiful  Gilmor  estate  of 
"  The  Vineyard,"  on  the  York  road,  just 
outside  of  Baltimore.  A  course  was 
laid  out,  sweeping  around  the  foot  of 
the  lawn,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  accommodating  scores  of  carriages 
in  view-of  the  course.  Mr.  Gilmor  was 
a  superb  rider,  and  all  the  contending 
knights,  of  whom  there  were  a  score  .or 
more,  spent  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
event  in  practicing  on  the  grounds. 
They  took  every  possible  means  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  mounts  that 
had  been  trained  on  the  hunting  field. 
Mr.  Oelrichs,  the  father  of  the  well- 
known  New  York  clubman,  rode  a  great 
black  charger,  and,  at  the  close  of  an 
unsuccessful  day,  rode  the  animal  into 
Jones'  Falls — Baltimore's  Niagara — and 
declared  he  would  never  again  get  on  a 
horse.  Every  great  family  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  was  represented,  and  the 
wealth  and  fashion  present  was  a  matter 
of  comment  for  many  years  afterward. 

The  knights  at  this  tourney  did  not 
ride  at  rings,  as  in  the  olden  days,  but 
at  the  impersonation  of  a  knight,  which 
was  carved  out  of  wood  and  seated  on 
a  wooden  horse.  The  four  legs  of  the 
dummy  horse  were  buried  deep  into  the 
ground,  in  order  to  secure  absolute  sta- 
bility. A  large  auger-hole  was  bored 
in  the  center  of  the  horse's  back,  through 
which  a  chain  was  let ;  one  end  of  this 
was  fastened  to  the  dummy  knight,  and 
to  the  other  were  attached  two  sixty- 
pound  weights.  The  riders,  in  order  to 
unseat  the  wooden  figure,  had  to  give  it 
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such  a  tremendous  blow  with  the  lance 
that  it  would  lose  its  balance  and  fall 
from  the  horse. 

The  riders  at  this  tourney  wore  very 
handsome  and  costly  costumes,  and 
aimed  to  impersonate  in  dress,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  knights  of  the  Eglinton 
Tourney.  As  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  from  a  photograph  taken 
of  a  silhouette  made  on  the  grounds  at 
the  time,  and  now  the  property  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Liirman,  of  Catonsville,  Md., 
the  lances  of  the  knights  were  festooned 
with  gay  ribbons,  and  the  riders  wore 
handsome  plumes  on  their  head-dress. 
All  were  the  hardiest  of  riders,  and  the 
pace  was  of  the  fastest  description. 

The  Vineyard  Tourney  set  the  fashion 
for  this  species  of  manly  sport,  and  a 
few  years  afterward,  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar one  at  "  Cowpens,"  the  beautiful 
country  villa  of  the  Howards.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  marriage  of  Miss  Eliza 
Ridgeley  to  Mr.  John  White,  of  Balti- 
more. The  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
an  old  Southern  family  is  always  the 
signal  for  a  round  of  festivities,  dances, 
hunts,  and  tourneys,  at  which  neither 
time  nor  expense  is  spared.  The  suc- 
cessful knight  at  this  time  was  Colonel 
Harry  Dorsey  Gough  Carroll,  whose 
name  is  one  of  the  most  honored  in 
the  military  history  of  the  State.  He 
crowned  as  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty, 
Miss  Margaret  Howard,  the  present 
Mrs.  Charles  Ridgeley,  of  Hampton. 

At  the  next  memorable  tourney,  which 
took  place  in  1 850,  riding  at  the  rings  was 
resurrected  after  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day  its  popularity  in  the  South  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase.  It  was  held 
on  the  lawn  of  Daughregan  Manor,  th.3 
seventy-thousand-acre  estate  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and  in  the  list  of 
knights  who  participated  nearly  every 
great  family  of  the  "  twin  sister  States  " 
was  represented.  The  manor  house  at 
Daughregan  is  situated  some  distance 
back  from  the  main  road,  in  the  beauti- 
ful old-world  fashion,  and  fronting  it  is 
a  broad  sweep  of  level,  well-kept  lawn. 
A  more  ideal  place  for  an  exhibition  of 
horsemanship  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  which 
for  four  years  plunged  the  South  in 
mourning,  effectually  banished  every 
thought  of  sports  and  pastimes  from 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
charging  knights  and  floral  crowns,  the 


attention  of  the  brave  young  women 
was  turned  to  lint  and  bandages.  The 
heroines  of  mimic  scenes  of  war  were 
plunged  into  the  throes  of  actual  conflict. 

The  records  of  an  Alabama  cavalry 
regiment  contain  an  amusing,  albeit 
pathetic,  account  of  a  tourney  which 
took  place  in  their  winter  quarters 
along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
young  women  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try united  their  efforts  in  securing  great 
hampers  of  cakes,  pies,  fried  chicken, 
and  roast  pig  ;  and  the  young  men  of  the 
command,  many  of  whom  had  figured 
in  tourneys  prior  to  the  war,  enjoyed 
the  first  luxurious  meal  since  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  conflict.  Many  of  the 
knights  were  without  shoes,  and  the 
uniforms  of  all  were  ragged.  But  even 
rags,  the  recollection  of  recent  hun- 
ger, and  the  certainty  of  a  continua- 
tion of  it  on  the  morrow,  were  not  of 
sufficient  potence  to  dampen  the  latent 
gayety  of  the  dashing  Southerner  in  the 
presence  of  -present  happiness,  and  the 
tourney  was  a  wonderful  success,  and 
had  an  audience  of  twenty  thousand 
valiant  men. 

The  largest  tournament  the  people  of 
Virginia  ever  witnessed  was  held  in 
Front  Royal  the  year  following  the  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  people 
were  there  from  every  part  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  The  town  could  not  begin 
to  furnish  accommodations  for  them  all, 
and  the  great  crowd  overflowed  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  were  royally 
entertained  at  every  farm-house,  manor 
and  cross-roads  inn  for  miles  in  every 
direction.  This  was  the  first  gathering 
of  its  kind  the  Mother  of  Presidents 
— or,  to  speak  more  correctly  just  at  this 
time,  the  Grandmother  of  Presidents — 
had  witnessed  since  the  war,  and  the 
people  hailed  with  delight  the  revival  of 
their  favorite  sport. 

Another  famous  tourney  was  held  in 
the  village  of  Weldon,  North  Carolina, 
just  about  this  time,  and  it  was  an  affair 
equally  brilliant.  It  was  attended  by 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  two  Caro- 
linas.  The  cavaliers  of  the  Palmetto 
State  broke  lances  with  their  Tarheel 
neighbors,  all  of  whom  but  recently 
had  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 

common  foe.  The  handsome  young 
women  of  the  two  States  held'  high 
carnival  at  the  ball  in  the  evening,  and 
rejoiced  with  their  elders  that  peace  had 
once  more  spread  its  wings  over   the 
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land.  The  most  conspicuous  rider  was 
the  Knight  of  Don  Quixote,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  manner  becoming  the  name- 
sake of  so  distinguished  a  personage  as 
the  knightly  assailant  of  the  windmill. 
He  was  a  most  skillful  rider  and  rode  a 
magnificent  war-horse.  In  making  the 
tilt  he  would  be  followed  by  the  inevi- 
table Sancho,  unwieldy  and  corpulent 
as  a  Falstaff  and  mounted  on  a  mule. 
The  manner  in  which  this  grotesque 
figure  stabbed  at  the  rings  his  master  was 
supposed  to  have  left,  provoked  shouts 
of  laughter.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence 
the  Knight  of  Don  Quixote  was  victo- 
rious and  crowned  a  lovely  North  Caro- 
lina maid,  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. 

Tennessee,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
revived  the  sport  in  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment at  Memphis.  The  Knight 
Marshal  of  the  Tourney,  a  distinguished 
son  of  Tennessee,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  deny  the  charge  made  by  a 
Northern  journal  that  the  State  had  not 
returned  to  her  allegiance,  and  waxed 
eloquent  in  describing  the  fealty  of  her 
sons  and  their  gallantry  in  the  face  of 
danger  during  the  "  times  that  tried 
men's  souls."  The  white  rose  and  the 
red  were  blended  as  an  historic  refer- 
ence to  the  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York 
having  a  parallel  in  this  country.  The 
costumes  of  the  knights  were  of  the 
most    fanciful    description.      All   rode 


with  elegance  and  grace,  and  after  re- 
peated tilting  it  was  discovered  that  a 
tie  existed  between  the  Knight  of  Night 
Before  Last  and  the  Knight  of  Snowden, 
who  was  none  other  than  Sir  James 
Fitz  -  James,  a  real  English  knight. 
After  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  horse- 
manship, the  Tennessee  knight  man- 
aged to  down  his  antagonist.  He  re- 
ceived a  handsome  diamond  ring,  and 
crowned  the  queen  with  a  gold  crown 
set  with  diamonds  and  pearls. 

Brooklyndale,  the  beautiful  home  of 
the  Brown  family  in  Long  Green  Val- 
ley, was  the  scene  of  a  notable  tourney 
in  1874.  The  grounds  were  elaborately 
decorated,  and  the  courtly  elegance  and 
distinguished  bearing  of  the  knights 
who  represented  the  oldest  blood  of  a 
State  famous  in  history  for  the  noble 
lineage  of  its  founders  were  matters  of 
comment.  All  were  in  costly  costumes, 
and  a  more  splendid  array  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  successful  knight 
was  Colonel  Harry  Gilmor,  one  of  the 
most  dashing  and  resourceful  guerrilla 
chieftains. 

In  conclusion,  be  it  said  that  this 
beautiful  outdoor  diversion  as  it  exists 
in  the  Southern  country  to-day  may  be 
truthfully  admitted  to  be  the  only  re- 
maining relic  of  that  romantic  and  pict- 
uresque age  which  has  furnished  the 
bards  of  five  centuries  with  themes. 
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BY    ED.  W.  SANDYS. 


TWENTY 
years 
ago  the 
sports  - 
men  of  West- 
ern Ontario 
knew  little  or 
m  n  othin  g  o  f 
I  rabbits.  That 
portion  of  the 
Dominion  was 
then  one  of 
the  best  shooting-grounds  on  this  conti- 
nent. Many  varieties  of  game  were  so 
abundant,  that  an  unsuccessful  trip 
was  well-nigh  an  impossibility. 

The  broad,  forested  regions  were 
chosen  haunts  of  deer,  turkey,  ruffed 
grouse,  and  hare.  Every  creek,  swale, 
and  wet  woodland  held  its  quota  of 
cock,  and  quail  could  be  found  almost 
anywhere.  The  great,  half-dry  plains 
contiguous  to  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the 
larger  streams,  fed  countless  thousands 
of  snipe  and  plover. 

At  dawn  of  a  spring  morning,  the 
air  shook  with  the  clamor  of  geese, 
swan,  and  duck  of  many  varieties.  The 
marshes  of  Erie  and  St.  Clair  then 
offered  such  opportunities  for  wild- 
fowling  as  can  now  be  duplicated  only 
in  remote  grounds  of  the  far  North. 
The  ears  of  the  man  in  the  blind  heard 
a  ceaseless  jangle  of  bird-calls  —  the 
whoop  of  the  stately  swan,  the  honk  of 
geese,  the  gabble  of  winged  torrents  of 
duck,  the  scape  of  snipe,  the  droning 
whistling  of  plover,  the  ceaseless  flut- 
ing and  piping  of  redwings  and  larks; 
and  now  and  then,  from  the  drier  knolls, 
boomed  the  courting  call  of  the  pinnated 
grouse,  as  he  fanned  his  stump  tail  and 
filled  his  lemon  sacs  for  female  eyes  to 
admire.  Strings  of  passenger  pigeons, 
like  swift,  dark  brooks,  coursed  through 
the  blue  fields  above,  and  all  of  these 
the  sportsman  knew  and  loved. 

But  in  this  favored  region,  almost 
overstocked  with  game,  there  was  then 
no  rabbit.  There  was  an  ideal  country 
for  him,  yet  he  was  not  there.  He  had 
not  been  overlooked,  for  a  generous 
share  of  the  shooting  men  were  well-in- 
formed and  close  observers,  who  would 
not  fail  to  notice  bunny  himself,  or  his 
track.     Most  of  us  had  heard  of  the  "  cot- 


tontail "  of  near-by  Michigan  territory  ; 
some  of  us  knew  well  the  fun  of  rabbit- 
ing in  England.  Now  and  then  we 
shot  the  hare  in  the  swamps,  but  none 
of  us  had  seen  or  heard  of  a  rabbit,  or 
of  a  hare  closely  resembling  the  wild 
rabbit  of  England,  in  any  part  of  our 
Canadian  grounds. 

But  somehow  the  rabbits  got  into 
that  paradise.  Whether  a  few  crossed  on 
the  ice  from  Michigan,  or  whether  some- 
body secured  a  few  cottontails  and 
turned  them  loose  in  Ontario,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, never  been  determined.  Any- 
way, about  fifteen  years  ago,  we  began 
to  hear  talk  about  rabbits.  For  a  time, 
the  talk  was  treated  as  mere  idle  ru- 
mor, founded  upon  a  sight  of  young 
hares  in  the  summer  coat.  I  was  then 
making  a  collection  of  native  birds*  and 
was  deemed  bird-wise  and  beast-wise 
above  the  average  of  sportsmen. 

One  day,  in  February,  I  received  a 
small  box,  in  which  lay  a  note  and  a 
beast.  The  note  said,  "  This  chap  for- 
got to  turn  white  this  winter.  He  was 
shot  on  Dover  plains,  and  he  is  sent  as 
a  freak." 

I  looked  closely  at  the  rabbit,  for  such 
it  appeared  to  be,  and  knew  at  once  that 
never  before  had  I  set  eyes  upon  one  of 
its  kind.  I  finally  figured  it  out  to  be  a 
cottontail. 

The  country  boys  used  to  snare  and 
shoot  the  white  hares  and  sell  them  for 
a  trifle  apiece  in  the  town,  and  soon  a 
cottontail  appeared  in  a  bunch  of  white 
ones.  It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  easily  traced  to  a  part 
of  the  country  far  removed  from  where 
my  first  specimen  had  been  taken. 

The  next  winter  one  or  more  of  the 
brown  rabbits,  which  did  not  turn  white, 
appeared  in  almost  every  lot  of  white 
hares  that  came  to  market.  Sportsmen 
talked  and  wrote  freely  of  the  new 
game,  and  reports  of  rabbits  having 
been  seen,  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  may  as  well  say  here,  that 
within  five  years  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance, setter  and  pointer  men  were 
d — ing  the  rabbits  and  whaling  dogs  for 
chasing  fur,  while  farmers  were  squeal- 
ing about  cut  vines  and  prodding  the 
lawmakers  about  having  rabbits  left 
out  of  the  game-laws. 
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My  first  sight  of  a  live  one  was  ob- 
tained the  following  September  after 
receiving  the  dead  one.  I  took  a  cun- 
ning old  pointer  out  to  look  for  a  few 
cock,  and  our  first  ground  was  a  low- 
lying  bit,  where  a  clump  of  rushes  grew, 
and  where  there  was  usually  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  ground  right  for  bor- 
ing. This  time  the  ground  proved  dry  as 
a  bone,  and  the  expedition  ended  there, 
for  there  was  no  use  going  further. 

The  old  pointer  kept  very  busy  among 
the  withered  rushes,  and  I  watched  him 
curiously,  for  he  was  not  given  to  doing 
work  for  the  fun  of  it.  He  kept  slowly 
tacking  through  the  stuff,  and  presently 
I  saw  a  small,  dark  animal,  like  a  fat 
field-mouse,  scud  from  under  his  nose. 

"  Ware  mouse,  you  old  rascal !  "  I 
shouted,  but  the  dog  made  a  quick 
bounce  to  one  side  and  appeared  to  be 
holding  something  under  his  fore-paws. 

"  I'll  tan  you  for  that,  you  old  fool  !  " 
I  said,  as  I  went  to  him.  "  Ware  mouse  !  " 
I  continued,  as  I  stood  over  him.  But 
he  wouldn't  "  ware  mouse  "  for  a  .cent. 
He  had  struck  something  which  he 
didn't  understand,  and  he  wagged  his 
tail  and  looked  up  at  me  as  though  to 
say,  "What's  this  funny  little  thing  I've 
got  here,  anyway  ? " 

Gently  pressed  under  his  paws  was 
the  smallest  rabbit  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  wee  thing  was  unhurt,  though  scared 
almost  to  death.  When  I  picked  it  up 
it  appeared  to  be  so  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  dog  that  it  lay  quite  content- 
edly in  my  hand.  It  was  smaller  than 
the  chipmunk  which  from  the  fence 
scolded  at  us  and  our  capture. 

I  took  the  small  chap  home,  placed 
him  in  a  box  and  fed  him  clover.  With- 
in a  week  he  had  become  quite  tame, 
and  soon  he  had  grown  as  large  as  a  rat. 
Then  I  turned  him  loose  in  the  orchard. 
Within  two  hours  the  pointer  had 
rounded  him  up,  and  brought  him  in 
his  mouth  to  my  den.  I  took  the  rabbit 
to  the  furthest  end  of  a  large  lawn,  and 
freed  him  near  a  hedge.  Next  day  the 
pointer  had  him  again.  The  rabbit  was 
finally  carried  to  a  big  clover-field,  and 
released  to  fare  as  best  he  might. 

The  fact  of  this  one  being  so  small  in 
September,  suggested  to  me  that  more 
than  one  lot  of  young  had  been  reared 
near  where  he  was  taken.  When  the 
snow  came  it  soon  revealed  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  traces.  Apparently  the 
new   rabbits   spent   most   of    the   long, 


sharp  nights"  in  hopping  from  point  to 
point,  varied  by  long  straight  dashes 
across  open  fields.  To  start  upon  a  fresh 
track  and  follow  it  to  where  its  maker 
had  concluded  to  squat  for  the  day,  was 
a  long  and  tiresome  task,  which  few 
successfully  completed. 

Soon  the  rabbits  began  to  visit  lawns 
and  orchards  which  lay  within  the  town 
limits.  Our  place  was  large,  and  had 
many  fir-trees,  hedges,  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  in  addition  to  a  goodly  orchard 
and  rows  of  raspberry  and  grapevines. 
Among  these  I  soon  detected  a  multi- 
tude of  small  triangles  on  the  snow. 
Brer  rabbit  had  come  to  town.  Before 
long  every  park  and  lawn  in  the  place 
was  tracked  in  all  directions,  and  a  gray 
shape  seen  speeding  across  a  moonlit 
street  was  as  likely  to  be  a  rabbit  as  a 
cat.  One  cold  night  a  rabbit  darted 
almost  from  beneath  my  feet  as  I  opened 
the  gate  ;  the  clack  of  the  closing  gate 
started  another  from  a  clump  of  dead 
flower- stalks,  and,  as  I  reached  the  door, 
a  third  rabbit  rushed  from  the  very 
doorstep  and  sped  like  a  gray  ghost  the 
length  of  the  veranda. 

One  Sunday  we  were  all  at  regular 
family  prayer.  A  sporting  friend  was 
visiting  me,  and  he  and  I  knelt,  facing 
a  low  window  with  our  elbows  upon  the 
sill.  And  from  round  a  corner,  lo  !  there 
came  unto  us  a  cony,  and  he  reared  up 
not  two  yards  from  us,  and  he  hearkened 
unto  the  prayers,  and  he  winked  his 
nose  at  us,  till  my  friend  forgot  himself, 
and  exclaimed,  "We  kin  catch  that 
devil !  "  I  threw  up  the  window  so  hard 
that  I  cracked  a  pane,  and  out  we  leaped 
in  red-hot  chase.  And  the  dear  old 
archdeacon  almost  burst  trying  not  to 
laugh,  for  he  had  seen  the  rabbit,  and 
was  a  keen  sportsman  withal.  We  ran 
that  rabbit  across  four  two-acre  lots  as 
hard  as  we  could  split,  and  at  last  we 
got  him  into  deep  snow,  where  he  gave 
up  and  was  captured  alive.  And,  on 
looking  back  to  the  first  fence  we  had 
cleared,  I  saw  a  fuzz  of  white  whiskers 
above  it,  and  heard  a  strong  old  voice 
shout,  "  They  got  him  !  they  got  him  !  " 

Soon  after  that  incident  I  was  en- 
treated to  snare  every  rabbit  about  the 
place,  presumably  to  avoid  further  in- 
terruptions at  unseasonable  periods,  but 
possibly  because  many  choice  raspberry 
vines  had  been  cut.  The  snares  did 
deadly  work,  but  there  were  always 
some  rabbits  to  replace  the  slain. 
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This  is  the  strictly  true  story  of  their 
appearance  and  surprising  increase  in 
Western  Ontario ;  and,  while  many 
sportsmen  regarded  them  with  disfavor, 
principally  owing  to  their  tempting  dogs 
to  run  riot,  I  do  not  think  that  they  were 
really  such  a  drawback  after  all.  Dur- 
ing more  recent  years,  since  feathered 
game  has  been  more  or  less  destroyed, 
the  rabbits  have  redeemed  many  a  day, 
which  would,  without  them,  have  been 
a  dismal  failure.  Nor  is  rabbiting  poor 
sport,  if  fairly  judged  upon  its  merits. 
This  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Rabbits,  in  that  country,  are  taken  by 
three  methods.  The  first  and  surest  is 
by  snaring.  This,  of  course,  is  utterly 
devoid  of  sport,  and  is  only  excusable 
as  an  amusement  for  restless  boys  in 
whom  that  old,  hard-dying  trapper's 
instinct  will  not  down.  The  second 
method  includes  shooting  and  the  use 
of  the  ferret  to  bolt  the  rabbits  from 
their  places  of  refuge.  Sometimes,  too, 
a  hound  is  used  in  the  ferreting  game. 
This  is  by  no  means  bad  fun.  The 
third  method,  and  by  far  the  best,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  most  sportsmanlike, 
is  hunting  with  beagles  or  other  small 
hounds,  and  shooting  only  after  the  run 
has  been  fairly  enjoyed,  and  when  the 
rabbit  is  at  top  speed  —  no  further 
tampering  with  any  rabbit  that  makes 
his  shelter. 

Many  gunners,  who  lack  the  finer  at- 
tributes of  true  sportsmanship,  will  dis- 
agree with  my  ruling  in  reference  to 
"  holed  "  rabbits,  and  will  insist  upon 
either  "  twisting  "  or  poking  the  game 
out  in  order  that  it  may  be  secured.  I 
am  willing  to  forgive  a  reasonable 
amount  of  poking  with  a  stick,  pro- 
viding there  be  an  available  egress  for 
the  rabbit,  and  that  the  poor  animal  be 
not  (as  too  frequently  happens)  rammed 
like  a  charge  of  powder  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned muzzle-loader  !  Manly  men  may 
readily  find  a  more  humane  occupation. 

But  the  twisting — faugh  !  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  twisted  a  few — very 
few — rabbits,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  it  did  not  take  many  trials  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  hideous  cruelty  of  the 
operation.  The  wretched  rabbit  is  first 
driven  into  a  hollow  log,  or  tree,  or 
hole,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  the 
twister  cuts  and  trims  a  supple  gad  of 
suitable  length,  inserts  it  into  the  re- 
treat and  pokes  about  till  he  feels  the 
rabbit.    The  gad  is  then  withdrawn,  and 


it's  ten  to  one  that  a  hair  or  two  cling- 
ing to  the  end  will  prove  that  the  rab- 
bit has  been' touched.  The  twister  now 
makes  a  split  in  the  end  of  the  gad,  feels 
for  the  prey  again,  and  when  the  split  is 
in  the  fur,  turns  the  gad  steadily  in  one 
direction  till  a  firm  hold  has  been  taken 
of  the  fur.  The  rabbit  is  then  drag-ofed 
out  and  despatched,  if  everything  works 
just  right.  Too  frequently  things  go 
wrong.  A  rabbit's  skin  is  very  tender, 
and  a  rough-handed  twister  may  twist 
off  inches  of  skin  and  wads  of  fur,  be- 
fore he  thinks  that  he  has  secured  a 
proper  hold.  Not  seldom  the  agonized 
rabbit  resists  so  strongly  that  the  skin 
is  torn  off  during  the  pulling  process. 
The  whole  business  savors  too  much  of 
flaying  a  beast  alive  to  be  worthy  of 
further  discussion. 

But  in  one  instance  the  rabbit  did  not 
suffer.  A  clever  youth  found  a  hole 
under  a  stump,  and  decided  to  twist  the 
hidden  rabbit.  The  stick  took  hold  in 
excellent  style,  the  rabbit  struggled 
bravely,  but  a  powerful  pull  brought  it 
forth  with  a  bounce.  It  was  a  very 
curious  rabbit — in  fact,  the  only  one  on 
record  which  wore  a  long,  bushy  tail 
and  a  black  and  white  coat ;  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  odor  of  it,  it  must  have  been 
in  that  hole  a  very  long  time. 

My  first  experience  of  rabbiting  in 
which  the  beagle  figured  was  an  unex- 
pected pleasure.  Up  to  that  day  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  a  small  beagle,  and, 
in  fact,  knew  nothing  of  the  wonderful 
little  hound.  Some  six  inches  of  snow 
had  fallen  the  previous  night,  and  I  was 
out  early,  bent  upon  trailing  turkey. 
For  miles  the  country  was  a  succession 
of  ancient  forest,  broad  marshes,  and 
scattered  thickets.  The  air  was  per- 
fectly still,  the  new  snow  lay  softly  over 
everything,  and  I  felt  that  my  chance 
was  good. 

Sneaking  noiselessly  through  the  cov- 
er, over  ridges,  across  hollows,  from 
forest  to  marsh,  from  marsh  to  thicket, 
I  went,  seeking  tracks  of  the  giant  birds. 

All  nature  appeared  to  sleep ;  squir- 
rels and  other  small  deer  had  not  yet 
attempted  the  task  of  road-making  to 
their  various  stores — the  great  white 
woods  were  silent  as  the  grave. 

In  time  I  found  the  desired  tracks,  and 
cautiously  followed  them.  The  turkey 
would  not  travel  very  far  in  that  kind 
of  going,  and  a  shot  might  be  obtained 
at    any  moment.     Even  before  it  was 
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expected,  a  black  object  moved  near  the 
edge  of  a  marshy  bit.  It  disappeared 
among  some  dry  rushes,  which  stood 
yards  away  from  other  cover.  A  second, 
and  then  a  third  turkey  followed  the 
first,  and  I  chuckled  in  anticipation,  for 
here  were  three  in  the  best  of  places, 
right  in  the  open.  After  waiting  long 
enough  to  make  sure  that  no  stragglers 
lingered  along  the  trail,  I  stole  ahead 
and  safely  passed  the  treacherous  cover. 

Turkey,  sure  !  One,  anyway — possibly 
two  !  The  thought  was  almost  intoxicat- 
ing. 

A  moment  later  I  received  a  shock, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  more 
startling  had  a  trumpet  suddenly  blared 
in  my  ear.  From  the  farther  side  of  the 
marsh  rose  a  jangle  of  sweet  sound,  the 
like  of  which  no  instrument  of  man's 
invention  ever  produced.  Higher  and 
higher,  fuller  and  sweeter,  it  rang,  till 
the  rich  music  of  it  clove  the  snowy 
aisles  of  silence,  and  echoed  and  re- 
echoed from  every  quarter  of  the  huge 
sounding-board  of  forest.  The  first  note 
of  it  sent  the  turkey  sprinting  to  safe 
cover,  and  another  lost  opportunity  had 
been  added  to  the  record. 

My  first  thought  was  "  D —  that  dog  ;" 
then,  in  spite  of  disappointment,  I  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  never  in  all 
my  life  had  I  heard  a  voice  to  equal 
the  mysterious  musician's.  Some  grand 
hound,  that  I  had  never  seen,  was  driv- 
ing, apparently  very  fast,  in  my  direc- 
tion ;  and,  while  I  almost  felt  like  dosing 
him  with  big  shot,  curiosity  impelled 
me  to,  at  least,  first  have  a  look  at  him. 

I  could  not  understand  why  he  took 
so  long  to  traverse  the  distance  on  a 
scent  to  make  him  tongue  as  he  did  ; 
but  the  mystery  was  presently  ex- 
plained. Blowing  his  startling  fanfare, 
as  though  he  were  bound  to  bring  down 
any  lodged  snow,  on  he  came,  while  I 
wondered  who  he  was  and  what  the 
deuce  he  was  driving  so.  A  rabbit 
darting  across  an  opening  gave  me  a 
hint,  and  I  tumbled  the  rabbit. 

Following  the  roar  of  the  gun  came 
a  crash  of  music — gladder,  stronger,  and 
more  astonishing  than  any  previous  ef- 
fort ;  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  a 
wee  thing  no  larger  than  a  cat  came 
romping  through  snow  that  reached  to 
its  small  belly. 

"  Why,  you  little  devil,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  a  thing  like  you  made 
all    that    row  ? "    I    politely    inquired. 


In  response  the  small  thing  raised  its 
pointed  nose  and  volleyed  forth  sounds 
which  were  unmistakable. 

She,  for  that  was  the  sex,  interested 
me  greatly.  It  needed  no  second  glance 
to  detect  evidences  of  the  highest  breed- 
ing in  every  line  of  her  trim  little  body. 
At  first  she  appeared  to  be  mostly  voice, 
ears,  and  tail ;  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  she  had  eyes — and  such  eyes !  A 
dog's  eyes  are  always  expressive,  but 
hers  were  simply  marvels  of  gentle  in- 
telligence ;  while  in  their  dusky  depths 
yet  gleamed  the  cooling  spark  of  the 
hunting  fire  which  had  lately  burned 
so  hotly. 

I  brushed  the  snow  from  a  log,  seated 
myself  and  raised  the  black- white-and- 
tan  body  to  my  knees.  After  the  first 
glance  at  her  eyes  I  had  forgiven  her 
for  stampeding  my  turkey.  The  wee 
lady  was  eager  to  be  off  again,  though 
very  friendly  ;  but  I  didn't  want  to  lose 
her  so  quickty.  As  I  felt  the  velvety 
fineness  of  her  tremendous  ears,  and 
marked  the  beautiful,  clean-cut  lines  of 
her  head  and  dainty  muzzle,  I  realized 
that  there  was  one  other  kind  of  dog 
beside  pointer  and  setter  which  would  be 
welcome  in  a  certain  humble  kennel. 

Presently  a  man's  voice  sounded  from 
the  cover.  At  once  the  nose  went  up, 
and  the  siren  tongue  jangled  out  a  re- 
sponse. I  explained  to  the  man,  who 
proved  to  be  a  kindly  old  gentleman- 
farmer,  how  I  had  lost  my  turkey  and 
had  fallen  in  love  with  his  beagle.  He 
gave  me  her  pedigree,  which  was  royal ; 
and  after  careful  inquiries  as  to  how 
"  Beauty  "  would  fare  in  my  hands,  he 
agreed  to  deliver  her  at  a  convenient 
point  one  week  later,  for  $25.  She  was 
well  worth  it,  for  we  had  no  end  of  fun 
with  Beauty  and  the  cottontails,  before 
she  ran  the  last  long  trail.  Her  breeder 
had  several  others,  and  his  strain  soon 
had  representatives  in  our  county. 
Every  pup  inherited  the  voice,  gentle 
disposition,  intelligence,  and  hunting 
qualities  which  made  Beauty  such  a  de- 
lightful little  helper  ;  and  the  way  they 
drove  the  cottontails  was  a  caution. 

Thanks  to  the  beagles,  rabbit-hunting 
soon  rose  from  the  level  of  a  boy's  frolic 
to  be  an  interesting  sport  for  experi- 
enced sportsmen.  The  fancy  for  hounds 
spread,  and  small  fox-hounds,  harriers, 
and  large  beagles  took  a  hand  in  the 
game.  Mixed  packs  drove  the  white 
hares  famously,  and  the  same  dogs  were 
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very  good  for  rabbits,  when  quick  kill- 
ing- was  the  main  object  ;  but,  to  my 
notion,  no  dogs  ever  made  better  music, 
or  afforded  more  genuine  fun,  than  did 
the  small  beagles.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  I  suffered  the  circling  rabbit  to 
pass,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  sweet-mouthed,  earnest  little  work- 
ers hustle  him  from  brush  to  wood,  and 
around  to  the  stands  again,  and  of  mar- 
veling at  the  judgment  and  scenting 
powers  they  displayed  in  trailing  over 
difficult  grounds. 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  someone 
who  owned  ferrets,  wanted  to  share  the 
fun,  and  upon  these  occasions  we  sought 
ground  which  contained  plenty  of  bur- 
rows, and  other  shelters.  In  such  ground 
the  ferret  is,  of  course,  a  powerful  ally, 
for  the  conditions  are  all  against  runs 
of  any  marked  duration. 

During  fair  weather  the  rabbits  are 
apt  to  lie  out  in  "  forms,"  after  the  habit 
of  the  true  hare.  The  forms  may  be 
under  piles  of  brush,  in  patches  of  tall 
grass  or  briers,  or  wherever  a  shelter 
suited  to  a  rabbit's  fancy  may  be  locat- 
ed. As  a  rule,  there  is  a  convenient 
hole  not  far  distant. 

The  beagles  locate  and  start  a  rabbit, 
and  away  they  go,  tonguing  like  alarm 
bells.  Perhaps  the  rabbit  feels  very  fit, 
and  leads  them  a  fast,  circling  burst;  but 
soon  a  change  in  the  clamor  announces 
that  the  game  has  holed.  Now  comes 
the  greatest  excitement.  The  beagles 
indicate  the  hole  entered  by  the  rabbit, 
but  somewhere  close  by,  hidden  under 
the  snow,  is  another  opening  from  which 
the  rabbit  will  presently  burst  like  a 
shell  from  a  mortar. 

Whoever  is  to  have  the  shot  stands 
with  gun  ready  while  the  ferret-owner 
produces  a  snaky-looking  brute  from 
beneath  his  coat,  and  starts  it  into  the 
hole.  The  ferret  has  a  strong  odor,  and 
the  first  whiff  of  this  odor  in  a  rabbit's 
hole  produces  an  effect  similar  to  what 


follows  an  alarm  of  fire  in  a  tene- 
ment. The  rabbit  cannot  get  out  too 
fast.  He,  probably,  has  never  seen  a 
ferret,  but  he  has  inherited  a  desire  for 
instant  action  and  whirl-away  speed 
whenever  he  finds  himself  near  a  snaky- 
looking  brute  with  a  peculiar  odor. 
He  may  not  even  wait  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  wicked-looking  green 
lamps  of  eyes  which  are  exploring  the 
shades  of  his  front  hall.  He  speeds  for 
the  rear  door,  and  presently  he  bursts 
upward  through  the  snow,  like  a  jack- 
in-the-box. 

Now,  the  test  of  the  snapshot's  skill 
is  to  catch  bunny  in  the  air,  if  possible. 
When  the  rabbit  happens  to  pop  up 
about  where  he  is  expected,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  drop  him  before  he  can  begin 
to  run.  Needless  to  say,  very  often  he 
is  clean  missed,  whereupon  he  makes  off 
as  only  a  thoroughly  scared  rabbit  can. 
Away  go  the  beagles  in  fresh  chase  ; 
the  gunner  finds  a  suitable  stump,  or 
other  commanding  point  ;  the  other 
fellows  race  about  and  yell  encourage- 
ment, while  the  ferret-owner  coaxes 
forth  and  secures  his  bloodthirsty  pet. 
Such  a  chase  usually  ends  with  a  dead 
rabbit,  for  no  amount  of  pressure  could 
induce  poor  bunny  to  venture  again 
into  the  hole  from  which  the  snaky 
brute  had  driven  him.  A  rabbit  appears 
to  reason  that  if  a  ferret  once  enters  a 
rabbit's  hole  that  hole  most  assuredly 
belongs  to  the  ferret. 

Just  how  the  rabbit  instantly  recog- 
nizes a  deadly  foe  in  the  ferret,  is 
not  so  readily  explained.  Wild  rabbits 
never  see  a  ferret  unless  the  creature  is 
brought  to  their  haunts  by  a  man,  and 
certainly  they  never  wait  to  get  a  good 
look  at  it  when  it  is  so  brought.  Pre- 
sumably the  ferret  is  recognized  as  a 
close  connection  of  the  murderous  mink 
and  persistent  weasel,  with  which  ani- 
mals the  rabbit,  probably,  has  an  un- 
sought acquaintance. 
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EMMA  P.  TELFORD. 


N  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  De 
Puyster  and  I  were  seeing  visions 
and  dreaming  dreams,  a  voyage 
up  the  Nile  was  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  our  desires. 
This  was  the  phantom  of  delight  that 
skipped  alluringly  before  us  all  the  day, 
and  filled  our  ears  with  the  soft  mur- 
murings  of  its  waters  all  the  night. 

There  was  the  Nile  itself  —  broad, 
deep,  strong,  issuing  from  a  land  of 
mystery,  and  rolling  its  volumed  waters 
relentlessly  onward,  through  orderly 
rows    of    sphinxes,  phoenixes,  Isis   and 


THE    SPIRES    OF    CAIRO. 

Rameses,  pyramids  and  tombs,  plethoric 
flesh-pots,  and  stately  palms.  Freely 
interspersed  were  myriads  of  heathen 
women,  convulsively  clasping  their 
dusky  offspring  to  their  breasts,  prepara- 
tory to  offering  them  as  a  "bonne  bonche  " 
to  rows  of  waiting,  scaly  crocodiles. 

On  the  blue  bosom  of  this  majestic 
river,  favored  of  heaven,  floated  De 
Puyster  and  I. 

"  The  barge  we  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burned  on  the  water;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them. 
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"The  oars  were  silver, 
Which,  to  the  tunes  of  flutes,  kept  stroke  and 

made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

"  On  each  side 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colored  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  our  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool." 


In  this  pleasing  manner  we  should,  we 
imagined,  float  on  indefinitely,  in  lan- 
guorous ease,  "  eating  the  lotus  day  by 
day."  But  the  Nile  of  imagination  was 
not  the  Nile  of  reality — at  least,  not  at 
the  start,  for,  on  reaching  Cairo,  our  first 
prosaic  business  was  to  see  that  our 
wardrobe  was  in  order. 


OUR   DAHABEAH  !      {p.  JfJ.) 
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It  is  always  a  matter  of  moment  to  a 
traveler  to  know  that  he  is  properly- 
habited,  for  to  be  at  ease  in  mind,  and 
in  a  calm,  receptive  state,  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  travel,  one's  body 
must  be  properly  protected  and  capari- 
soned. Clothes  do  not  necessarily  make 
a  man  ;  but  want  of  them  lays  him  open 
to  the  imputation  of  being  a  "fellow," 
and  that  of  the  "baser  sort." 

Therefore,  laying  aside  De  Puyster's 
dress-suit,  with  my  superfluous  jewelry 
and  dresses,  as  advised  by  the  Tourist's 
Guide  Book  (a  band-box  held  them  all), 
taking  no 
arms — as  also 
per  advice — 
the  morning 
of  our  depart- 
ure from  Cai- 
ro beheld  De 
Puyster  fresh 
and  radiant, 
in  a  light 
tweed,  crown- 
ed by  a  helmet 
with  floating 
puggaree,  and 
protecte  d 
from  the  on- 
slaughts of 
the  donkey- 
b  o  y  s  by  a 
stout  umbrel- 
la lustily 
wielded,  while 
I  brought  up 
the  rear  with 
an  air  of  hau- 
t  e  u  r  and  a 
homoeopathic 
medicine  case 
(contents 
largely  q  u  i  - 
nine). 

As  we  near- 
ed  the  landing 
stage  above 
the  iron  bridge  at  Kase-el-Nil,  we  saw 
our  dahabeah,  with  the  American  flag 
flying  from  its  tall  lateen  mast,  riding 
at  anchor,  and  our  dragoman,  a  merry 
rascal,  swarthy  and  black-eyed,  in  fez, 
embroidered  jacket,  baggy  brown  trou- 
sers, white  canvas  shoes  and  broad  sash 
glittering  with  an  expanse  of  curious 
charms,  awaiting  us.  The  larger  part 
of  the  dahabeah  was  covered  by  the 
cabin,  the  flat  deck  in  front  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  crew  and  kitchen. 


MUSICIANS   WITH    INSTRUMENTS   OF  TORTURE. 


The  cabin  was  carpeted  and  the  win- 
dows were  curtained,  while  divans,  ta- 
bles and  rugs  made  a  luxurious  interior. 
The  upper  deck,  too,  with  ample  awn- 
ings above  and  on  the  sides,  artistically 
furnished,  even  to  plants  and  flowers, 
made  me  feel  that  Cleopatra  had  not 
had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  luxury  of 
travel. 

In  addition  to  our  dragoman,  there 
were  the  cook,  waiter,  reis  or  captain, 
steersman  and  eight  sailors,  picturesque 
figures  in  fine  white  turbans  and  flow- 
ing gowns  that  added  to  their  grace,  but 

subtrac  ted 
from  their 
usefulness.  I 
felt  that  if  a 
great  storm 
overtook  us, 
and  one  of 
them  had  to 
climb  the  miz- 
zenmast  and 
belay  the  hal- 
yards,  and 
take  down  the 
top-gallant 
shrouds,  we 
should  be  lost 
before  he 
could  gird  up 
his  loins  suf- 
ficiently to 
make  the  as- 
cent. 

And  now,  at 
last,  we  were 
afloat  on  the 
Nile  — that 
great  cen- 
tral artery 
through 
which  all  the 
life  of  Egypt 
flows. 

On  its  broad 
surface  float 
all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  land; 
from  the  graceful, slow-gliding  dahabeah 
of  the  tourist,  to  the  little  boats  plying 
with  merchandise  from  one  village  to 
another.  Here  is  a  boat  containing  half- 
a-dozen  ferocious-looking  bashi-bazouks 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  there  a  sus- 
picious craft  with  a  strange,  living  cargo 
from  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Here  De  Puyster  and  I,  reclining 
languidly  on  flowery  beds  of  ease — fig- 
uratively—  and    there   a   huge    freight 
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vessel  with  bales  of  American  or  Euro- 
pean goods — presumably  powder,  beads 
and  whiskey — piled  high  on  deck. 

Not  far  "from  Cairo  came  flocks  of 
geese,  ducks,  pelicans,  and  herons,  that 
darkened  the  heavens  when  they  flew, 
and  whitened  the  banks  when  they 
alighted  ;  while  now  and  then  a  croco- 
dile paused  in  his  day's  occupation  and 
regarded  us  derisively. 

The  river-bank  was  a  varying  scene 
of  picturesque  villages,  bristling  with 
pigeon-roosts,  and  surrounded  by  groves 
of  palms  and  figs  ;  fields  of  laborers,  the 
men  unostentatiously  attired  in  skull- 
caps and  belts,  some  hoeing  precisely  as 
you  see  pictures  on  the  tombs;  others 
ploughing  with  a  crooked  stick,  drawn 
by  a  camel  and  a  donkey,  or  a  buffalo 
and  a  camel 
— whatever 
goods  in  that 
line  the  gods 
had  seen  fit 
49  provide. 
Then  would 
come  pro- 
cessions of 
pedestri- 
ans; Arabs, 
white  robed 
and  turban- 
ed ;  dusky 
blue  -  gown- 
ed women, 
filling  their 
water- jars 
from  the  sa- 
cred stream; 
copper  -  col- 
ored    lads 

carrying  implements,  such  as  Joseph's 
overseers  may  have  carried  to  the  work- 
men ;  camels  stepping  clumsily  along 
with  huge  bundles  of  gray-green  canes; 
women  riding  valorously  on  shaggy  buf- 
faloes ;  itinerant  musicians  with  instru- 
ments of  torture  of  very  ancient  date  ; 
while  an  ever-present  constituency  of 
unadorned  urchins  pursued  us  unrelent- 
ingly along  the  banks,  clamorously  de- 
manding, "  Baksheesh,  Howadji." 

This  caused  De  Puyster — though  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  peace — to  lament 
that  he  had  left  his  arms  so  far  behind 
him. 

_  Under  the  trees  and  by  the  water- 
side, near  some  groaning  water-wheel, 
sat  groups  of  men  and  women  swathed 
in  blue  and  russet  woolen  gfowns. 


PALMS    ON   THE    RIVER    BANKS. 


And  now  was  De  Puyster  much 
grieved  in  spirit,  to  observe  the  crude 
contrivances  for  raising  water  in  the 
very  land  where  the  wise  Archimedes 
invented  his  labor-saving  screw. 

The  shadoof  method — much  in  vogue 
— consisted  of  a  long,  well-sweep  pole, 
with  leathern  basket  attached  at  one 
end,  and  balanced  by  a  weight  of  mud 
at  the  other,  which  some  colored  gentle- 
men of  leisure  manipulated  at  will. 

Another  plan,  also  popular,  was  for 
two  fellow-laborers  to  raise  the  water 
in  a  matting  basket — an  expenditure 
of  strength  and  water  most  alarming. 

The  ascent  of  the  river  was  made  with 
many  halts  in  the  interest  of  science. 

De  Puyster  carried  among  his  imple- 
ments a  massive  book,  in  which  he  had 

planned  to 
enter  vo- 
lumin  ous 
notes  ;  but 
the  places  of 
interest  trod 
so  closely  on 
one  anoth- 
er's heels 
that  often 
before  his 
impressions 
of  one  place 
were  trans- 
cribed, we 
had  halted 
at  another. 

The  site 
of  ancient 
Memphis 
was  our  first 
important 
stop  ;  and  as  we  had  Milton's  positive 
assurance  that  no  longer 

"  Is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowings 
loud," 

I  felt  quite  at  ease,  and  even  jubilant, 
to  think  that  here  was  I  on  top  of 
the  earth,  in  no  fear  of  belligerent 
cattle,  enjoying  myself  and  my  lunch, 
while  below  lay  the  remains  of  myriads 
of  poor  creatures  perhaps  even  more 
fond  than  I  of  the  leeks  and  garlic  of 
this  ancient  land. 

And  now,  painfully  jarring  upon  our 
sense  of  the  Egyptian  fitness  of  things, 
came  sugar  factories — modern  affairs, 
lighted  by  gas,  and,  for  all  I  know,  run 
by  electricity.     I  would  not  stop  to  see. 
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I  was  prepared  to  visit  brick  factories, 
as  that  was  an  ancient  and  honora- 
ble industry  altogether  appropriate  to 
Egypt  ;  but  as  for  countenancing  any- 
thing so  commonplace  and  inapropos  as 
a  sugar  factory,  ye  gods,  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus,  Ibis,  Cat,  and  Beetle,  forbid  ! 

We  were  much  more  interested  in 
"  Gebel-el-Tayr,"  on  top  of  which  stood 
a  Coptic  convent,  whose  inmates,  spying 
our  approach,  leaped  with  one  consent 
into  the  stream,  and,  swimming  toward 
us,  climbed  on  deck  to  pass  the  time 
of  day,  and  incidentally,  doubtless,  to  ask 
for  "Bak- 
sheesh." 

These  gen- 
tlemen came 
on  board, 
apparently 
clean,  which 
was  a  refresh- 
ing change, 
for  as  a  peo- 
ple the  Arabs 
are  dirty,  su- 
perlatively so. 

They  sleep 
in  their  mats 
on  the  ground 
indoors  or  out, 
surrounded 
by  a  nimbus  of 
enterprising 
fleas. 

And  now 
the  wide 
sleeves  of  the 
blue  -  gowned 
sailors  flut- 
tered in  the 
breeze  as  they 
bent  rhyth- 
mically to  the' 
oars  ;  the  sun 
struck  full 
upon  the  wa- 
ters till  they  glistened  like  gold,  and  the 
tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  where  one  sees 
the  first  example  of  the  Doric  and  Lotus 
column,  were  in  sight. 

The  donkeys  here  proved  a  trifle  the 
worst  on  the  Nile  ;  the  road  is  hot  and 
sandy,  and  my  De  Puyster,  his  ample 
yet  graceful  feet  drawn  up  to  clear  the 
ground,  his  puggaree  floating  wildly  in 
the  breeze,  his  mobile  features  clothed 
with  gloom,  his  entire  being  occupied  in 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaugh- 
ter as  he  rode,  was  a  painful  spectacle. 


These  tombs,  considered  the  old- 
est monuments  of  Egypt,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  before  or 
during  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  are  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
colored  figures,  demonstrating  ocularly, 
that  these  ancient  people  were  as  gay 
and  nimble  as  they  were  depicted  sol- 
emn and  immovable  in  their  usual 
sculpture.  On  some  of  the  walls  were 
hunting  scenes ;  women  playing  the 
sackbut  and  dulcimer,  or  applying  with 
cheerfulness  the  bastinado  to  those  of 
either  sex  who  stood  in  need  of  reform- 
atory meas- 
ures ;  glass 
blowers,  brick 
makers,  bar- 
bers, plying 
theirvocation, 
and  even  a 
chiropodist 
attending  to 
business. 
Over  each  pic- 
ture was  writ- 
ten what  the 
artist  intend- 
ed to  repre- 
sent— an  idea 
that  might  be 
employed  to 
advantage  by 
some  of  our 
fin-  de  -  Steele 
painters. 

And  now, 
along  the  east- 
ern shore,  the 
hills  are  per- 
forated with 
square  holes, 
the  deserted 
habitations  of 
the  dead. 

In  one  of 
these  caves — 
so  runs  the  legend — lived  for  twelve 
years  the  Sheik  Hassan,  his  wife,  two 
daughters  and  little  son,  profitably  and  ■ 
healthfully  employing  their  leisure  hours 
by  cultivating  lentils  on  a  small  island 
near  the  shore.  One  day,  as  the  boy 
was  making  merry  amidst  the  fragrant 
crop,  a  crocodile,  scenting  him  from 
afar,  made  off  with  him. 

The  father  grieved  at  the  taking  off 
of  this  scion  of  a  noble  race,  also  disap- 
peared, and  with  him  the  island. 

Nothing  but  the  cave  remains.    After 
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hearing-  this  tragic  tale,  we  were  more 
than  pleased  to  visit,  a  few  miles  above, 
the  celebrated  crocodile  pits,  where 
thousands  of  these  saurians,  beautifully 
preserved,  and  forever  incapacitated 
from  further  harm,  are  piled  from  floor 
to  ceiling. 

And  so  drifting  in  calm,  or  hurried 
along  by  favoring  winds,  dreaming  away 
the  days  when  nothing  stirred,  and  even 
the  sun  on  the  distant  horizon  looked 
tired  and  dusty;  or  reveling  in  the  perfect 
repose  and  brilliancy  of  a  full  Egyptian 
moon  glittering  on  the  dark  blue,  river 
and  illuminating  temple,  palm-grove, 
and  the  golden  sands  of  the  desert,  we 
saw  at  last  in  the  distance  two  strange 
figures  rising  from  a  base  of  waving 
wheat,  and  knew  that  Thebes  was  near. 

Worn  and  crumbling,  the  twin  giants 
kept  growing  in  stature,  until  they  tow- 
ered above  us  full  sixty  feet,  and  stood 
eternally  gazing  across  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  toward  a  city  long  vanished, 
while  they  alone  remain  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  heathen  temple. 

But  here  De  Puyster's  usually  ready 
pen  failed  to  do  its  work,  so  vast  was 
the  number  of  temples,  obelisks,  colossal 
statues,  tombs  and  sphinxes. 

I  had  often  read  of  the  majestic  repose 
of  these  figures,  and  the  sad,  far-away 
expression  of  immutable  calm  that  ever 
brooded  over  their  passionless  features, 
as  if  filled  with  a  vague,  mystical,  tender 
longing — presumably  for  the  good  old 
days,  3064  b.  c,  when  Thebes  was  boom- 
ing, rents  were  high,  and  the  Hittites, 
Perizzites  and  Jebusites  had  to  do  their 
trading  there. 

But  a  countenance  void  of  a  nose 
suggests  nothing  so  much  as  the  press- 
ing need  of  a  new  one  ;  and  my  knees 
ached,  and  my  spinal  column  wilted,  as  I 
thought  of  them  sitting  uncomfortably 
there,  with  most  of  their  eyes  closed 
for  repairs,  and  not  a  nose  in  the  crowd 
for  4,000  long  years. 

In  the  hills  back  of  Medinet  Aboo  are 
the  mummy  pits,  where  the  poor  re- 


mains of  the  loved  and  lost  are  packed 
away  like  sardines.  We  could  not  think 
of  leaving  the  Nile  without  a  small  con- 
tingent of  mummy  as  a  souvenir  ;  so 
we  hastened,  after  the  manner  of  tour- 
ists, to  visit  them. 

Entering  the  black  cavern,  and  gaz- 
ing down  into  the  pit,  frail  nature  re- 
belled, and  would  fain  have  confined  her 
researches  to  terra  firma  and  the  out- 
at-the  elbow  scions  of  the  noble  race  of 
Pharaohs  or  Ptolemys  that  were  still 
extant. 

But  the  interests  of  science  bore  heav- 
ily upon  us ;  so  clambering  down  the 
black  chasm,  and  crawling  on  all  fours, 
we  finally  emerged  much  flattened  as 
to  our  poles,  and  elongated  as  to  our 
circumference,  into  the  midst  of  the  il- 
lustrious departed.  I  had  never  ex- 
pected to  hob-nob  so  familiarly  with 
the  elite  of  Egypt,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  was  rather  forced  into  it. 

Our  heads  bumped  the  ceiling ;  our 
hearts  beat  dismally  against  our  ribs  ; 
and  our  feet  sunk  deep  in  the  disheveled 
remains  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemys 
and  Rameses,  and  at  every  step  crunch, 
crunch  went  tibia  and  fibula,  femur  and 
patella,  while  an  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell  made  reason  totter  on  her  throne. 

Hastily  snatching  a  few  souvenirs 
from  that  crumbling  dynasty,  and 
thrusting  them  sans  ceremony  into  a 
bag,  we  made  haste  to  shake  the  dust 
of  kings  from  our  feet  and  rise  to  the 
light  of  day. 

Oh,  how  blue  the  sky  seemed  !  how 
clear  and  pure  the  air  !  how  bright  and 
beautiful  the  light  of  day  !  and  how  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred  was  the  free  and 
easy  life  of  a  playful  dog  to  the  repose 
of  a  dead  lion,  however  majestic  ! 

The  next  morning,  while  the  dew- wet 
bean  flowers  glistened  in  the  glassy 
pools,  fringed  by  the  waving  corn,  and 
in  and  out  of  the  golden  wheat  fields 
twisted  the  sacred  Nile,  we  fled,  leaving 
the  stone  giants  to  the  repose  they  have 
enjoyed  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
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CROSS  a  stretch 
of  white  beach, 
some  fifty  feet 
above  the  line 
of  high  tide,  at  the  far 
east  end  of  the  pretty, 
straggling-,  sleepy  lit- 
tle village  of  Pass 
Christian,  on  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  stood 
a  tumble  -  down  old 
boat-house,  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay.  Wild 
vines  and  luxuriant 
undergrowth  closed 
in  around  it,  and  the 
path  which  had  once 
straggled  down  to  it  from  the  shell-road 
could  have  been  traced  only  by  a  native- 
born.  A  line  of  posts,  the  remains  of 
what  had  once  been  a  private  pier, 
stretched  out  into  the  water  ;  some  lean- 
ing to  every  point  of  the  compass,  others 
reduced  to  mere  shell-covered  stumps, 
by  the  never-ceasing  work  of  the  teredo. 
The  boat-house  inclosed,  but  so  many 
were  the  great  gaps  in  its  rotten,  shin- 
gled roof  it  could  hardly  be  said  to 
shelter,  a  boat  of  some  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  feet  in  length,  all  but  falling  to 
pieces  from  decay.  Calking  lead  and 
putty  had  fallen  from  the  gaping  seams 
of  deck  and  hull,  and  the  fatal  malady 
of  dry-rot  showed  in  every  plank  and 
timber.  But,  despite  neglect  and  the 
ravages  of  time,  it  was  still  evident 
from  her  smooth  lines,  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  her  forward  deck,  the  oval  oak 
coaming  of  her  open  cockpit,  and  many 
another  feature  significant  to  the  know- 
ing, that  she  had  "lived  while  she 
lived,"  and  that  her  career  had  been 
among  the  aristocracy  of  boatdom. 

On  a  particularly  hot  summer  day  her 
peaceful  slumber  in  the  old  shed  was 
broken.  Seated  in  her  cockpit  was  a 
perspiring,  dusty,  roughly-clad  individ- 
ual, apparently  much  disturbed  in  mind, 
and  harassed  by  unusual  mental  activ- 
ity. Around  her  gathered  half  a  dozen 
others,  all  tanned,  weather-beaten,  and 
having  that  appearance  of  being  half 
amphibious  characteristic  of  all  Gulf- 
Coast   men.     A   mixture   of    eagerness 


and  suppressed  excitement  was  very 
apparent  in  them,  as  they  seemingly 
awaited  a  verdict  on  some  question, 
from  the  citizen  in  the  boat,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  utterly  devoid  of 
any  sense  of  hurry. 

"  Well,  Nick,"  said  one  of  them  finally, 
"  what  do  you  think  ?"  Thus  prompted, 
Nick  slowly  shifted  his  quid,  contem- 
plating a  cleat  that  had  once  held  the 
main-sheet,  but  now  hung  dejectedly, 
end  down,  by  one  nail,  and  in  slow, 
drawling,  disjointed  sentences  rendered 
judgment. 

"  Well,  boys,  I'll  tell  yer — she's  just 
got  erbout  ez  bad  er  case  er  dry-rot  as 
ever  I  see — an'  thar  ain't  er  sound  timber 
in  her  from*  stem  to  stern — nur  er  plank 
— nur  even  a  cleat  ;  but  with  lots  er 
galvanized  nails,  and  six,  or  mebbe 
seven  false  ribs,  an'  er  kaig  er  white 
lead,  an'  about  er  bar'l  er  pitch — an'  er 
bale  er  so  o'  oakum — why  we  might 
make  her  go  through  ;  ennyhaow  I'm 
willin'  ter  try — I  can't  do  no  more  than 
that  ennyhaow." 

When  Nick  said  "ennyhaow,"  it  meant 
business,  and  was  understood  to  give  the 
same  finality  to  his  remarks  as  the  amen 
of  the  preacher,  or  the  Pax  Vobiscum 
of  the  priest.  The  group  scattered 
under  his  direction  in  quest  of  tools  and 
material;  and  quickly,  but  quietly  enough 
to  escape  the  not  very  observant  curi- 
osity of  the  village,  returned  to  the  scene 
of  action.  Every  one  of  them  was  more 
or  less  of  a  jackleg  boat-carpenter,  and 
each,  under  Nick's  supervision,  was  soon 
earnestly  at  work  on  the  particular  part 
of  the  job  assigned  to  him. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  great  annual 
regatta,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Southern  Yacht  Club,  held  at  Bay  St. 
Louis. 

The  beach,  the  long  white  shell-road, 
known  simply  as  the  "Front  Road,"  the 
steamer  wharves  and  the  approaches  to 
the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  bridge,  were  filled 
with  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  people. 
Yachtsmen  in  all  the  glory  of  S.  Y.  C. 
uniform  and  caps  ;  ladies  with  flushed, 
excited  faces,  in  their  best  holiday  re- 
galia, fluttering  with  bright  badges  and 
ribbons  ;    gamblers,  sailors,  watermen, 
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and  wharf-rats  all  mingled  in  demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Schooner-yachts  from  other  points, 
with  gay  parties  on  board,  sloops  des- 
tined for  entry  in  the  race,  fisher 
craft,  oyster-boats,  "  dago  "  luggers  (the 
staunchest,  smartest  sailors  in  the  Gulf, 
but  looking,  with  their  single  enormous 
peaked  sail  and  narrow  hull,  as  though 
a  catspaw  would  upset  them),  yawls, 
canoes,  and  every  other  variety  of  small 
craft  fluttered  excitedly  here  and  there, 
or  waited  at  anchor  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  grand  event.  Every  now 
and  then  the  keen  eye  of  some  expert 
would  discern  a  new  white  speck  on 
the  distant  horizon  ;  and,  almost  before 
the  uninitiated  could  note  the  dot  on 
the  water's  edge,  had  named  the  yacht, 
her  home  port,  given  an  opinion  as  to 
her  chances  and  a  guess  as  to  the  make- 
up of  her  crew. 

For  an  unknown  craft  to  have  ap- 
peared among  the  incoming  fleet  would 
have  been  as  unexpected  to  the  coast 
resident  as  for  a  strange  fish — one  he 
couldn't  name — to  have  flashed  into  the 
hot  sunlight  from  those  familiar  glit- 
tering waters.  And  yet  this  is  just  what 
did  happen  ;  and  curiosity  was  not  re- 
lieved as  to  the  identity  of  the  new- 
comer, even  when  she  had  passed  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  T  of  the  long 
"Public  Wharf." 

A  very  tough-looking  craft  she  was  : 
unpainted  and  dark  with  age,  streaks  of 
pitch  and  patches  of  white  lead  making 
a  weird  fresco  of  her  deck  and  sides  ; 
an  immense  suit  of  sails,  black  as  ever 
were  abandoned  to  moth  and  mildew, 
patched  with  all  shades  from  new 
white  duck  to  second,  third  and  fourth 
hand  sail-cloth.  One  of  the  crew  was 
kept  constantly  bailing  with  bucket  and 
can,  in  a  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the 
leakage  through  the  strained  old  seams. 
And  yet  a  certain  trimness,  even  in  her 
rags,  seemed  to  differentiate  her  from 
the  hot  polloi  of  fishing  craft,  trading 
smacks,  hired  sloops  and  other  parasit- 
ical accessories  to  the  race.  She  moved 
with  a  certain  dignity  of  her  own  ;  with 
no  greater  speed,  however,  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  fiom  her  general 
rig  and  make-up.  This  was  easily  dem- 
onstrated by  a  saucy  sloop,  a  class  be- 
low her  in  size,  which  danced  alongside, 
took  her  wind  and  rushed  merrily  ahead, 
leaving  the  old  black  rags  all  a- quiver. 

But  if  the   boat   wasn't   known,  her 


crew  were — every  weather-beaten,  sun- 
tanned tar  of  them  ;  and  lots  of  ironical 
but  good-natured  badinage  passed  back 
and  forth  between  the  unknown  and 
the  wharf  and  adjacent  craft.  "  Why 
don't  yer  enter  her  in  ther  race  ?  "  final- 
ly yelled  one  particularly  extravagant 
humorist.  But  when  the  answer  came 
back  in  Nick's  long  drawl,  "  Thet's  wot 
we're  here  fer,"  the  hilarity  passed  all 
bounds,  reaching  the  summit  of  its  cres- 
cendo when  Nick,  leaving  his  charge 
for  a  few  moments,  came  in  and  gravely 
entered  and  obtained  his  number  for 
Baby  Mine,  in  the  "First  Class  for 
Open  Sloops." 

Nick  had  always  been  known  as 
cranky  and  obstinate,  but  the  boys 
looked  a  little  serious  when  he  carried 
things  to  the  extent  of  laying  sundry 
bets  for  himself  and  his  crew,  on  Baby 
Mine  against  the  favorites,  and  was 
even  prevailed  upon  by  one  fun-loving 
individual  to  put  a  little  with  long  odds. 
"  agin  ther  field."  "  Nick's  jus'  gone 
plumb  crazy,"  said  the  individual  in 
question.  "  Why  ther  little  Aggie  jus' 
run  clean  away  from  his  ole  tub  not 
twenty  minutes  ago — wonder  whar  he 
picked  her  up  anyhow  ?  " 

Old  Captain  Jim,  a  lifelong  enthusiast 
and  follower  of  boat-racing  in  all  forms, 
standing  on  the  deck  of  his  big  lum- 
ber schooner  Concordia,  as  she  lay  at 
anchor  near  the  starting-point,  had  a 
puzzled  and  somewhat  absent  look  on 
his  face  as  he  scrutinized  Baby  Mine. 
Suddenly  the  dawn  of  some  long-past 
memory  lit  up  his  wrinkled  brown  face. 
Turning,  he  clambered  down  into  the 
little  room  that  had  formed  his  home  for 
most  of  his  long  life.  Out  of  his  big 
sea-chest,  he  took  an  old  cigar-box, 
and  among  a  mass  of  tattered  bills, 
memoranda  and  clippings  from  news- 
papers and  sporting  magazines,  he  final- 
ly found  the  particular  slip  of  which 
he  was  in  search  —  a  long  article  on 
American  center-board  yachts,  clipped 
from  a  well-known  authority  on  sport- 
ing aquatics.  This  he  read  over  care- 
fully, deposited  in  a  pocket,  and  going 
on  deck,  clambered  into  his  yawl  and 
threw  off  her  painter. 

Rowing  slowly  around  Baby  Mine> 
he  measured  her  with  his  eye  and  care- 
fully studied  every  point ;  noted  that 
below  her  water-line,  she  had  been 
smoothly  planed  and  black-leaded  ;  that 
her  galvanized  wire-rope  stays  and  her 
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standing  rigging  generally,  was  true 
and  taut  ;  then  rowed  a  few  feet  astern 
and  peered  down  into  the  yellow  depths. 
When  he  raised  his  head,  the  last  sign 
of  bewilderment  had  passed,  leaving  his 
keen  face  unusually  knowing. 

Baby  Mine's  crew  had  watched  the 
whole  performance  in  serious  silence. 
"Jim's  on  to  us,"  said  one  of  them  at 
last.  "  Yaas,  but  he  won't  give  us 
away,"  answered  Nick. 

The  Captain  did  not  return  to  the 
Concordia,  but  rowed  in  behind  the  long 
wharf,  tied  his  yawl,  climbed  up,  and 
sauntered  carelessly  into  the  vicinity  of 
a  group  of  resplendent  S.  Y.  C.  men. 
One  of  them  was  laying  down  the  law 
to  a  more  or  less  respectful  group  of 
listeners.  He  was  well  informed  in 
yachting  lore,  and  after  having  ex- 
hausted the  subject  of  the  International 
Cup  Races  and  twisted  the  Lion's  tail 
like  a  true  American  citizen,  to  his 
own  glorification,  struck  the  subject  of 
yachts  in  the  Gulf. 

Finally  he  struck  the  present  season, 
and  offered  to  lay  any  reasonable  odds 
that  the  boat  of  the  year,  the  beautiful 
Silence — with  her  straight  wedge  bow, 
hollow  spars,  adjustable  step,  and  fault- 
less lines — nodding  to  her  anchor  by  the 
side  of  the  Lady  Emma,  last  year's  in- 
vincible, would  walk  away  with  the 
fleet.  There  seemed  to  be  no  takers, 
and  a  convincing  silence  ensued. 

It  was  at  length  broken  unexpectedly. 
With  that  camaraderie  that  belongs  to 
followers  of  salt  water,  Captain  Jim 
joined  the  group.  "  I  hate  to  see  a  good 
bet  go  by  with  no  takers,  Mr.  Anderson," 
he  drawled  ;  "  it's  like  seeing  good 
whiskey  running  out  uv  er  leaky  bar'l. 
With  fair  odds  I  might  even  risk  er 
leetle  bet  agin  ther  Silence — altho'  uv 
course,  she  is  er  mighty  good  boat." 

The  young  man  winked  slightly  to 
the  friend  on  his  far  side.  The  wink 
said  plainly,  "Soft  snap,"  but  the  lips 
were  smiling  on  Captain  Jim.  "  May- 
be you  have  a  favorite  of  your  own, 
Captain,"  he  said,  jokingly.  "  I'll  give 
you  long  odds  on  her  if  you  have.  What 
would  you  want  on  Baby  Mine,  say, 
against  the  field  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  willin'  to  meet  yer  even 
thar,  if  the  odds  is  long  ernuff,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  "I'm  great  on  long 
odds,  yer  know."  The  old  fellow  counted 
out  laboriously,  in  all  kinds  of  small  sil- 
ver and  worn  fractional  currency  and 


ragged  dollar-bills  ;  and  the  outrageous 
memorandum  was  entered  on  the  dainty 
tablets  :  "  Capt.  Jim — Baby  Mine  against 
field,  one  to  ten  in  50's." 

Until  quite  recently,  regattas  on  the 
Gulf  Coast,  from  Pensacola  to  Galves- 
ton, started  from  the  anchorage.  Each 
class  was  lined  up  separately,  the  lee- 
ward boats  being  given  a  slight  com- 
pensatory advantage  in  lead  to  prevent 
"  covering  "  at  the  start.  With  main- 
sail and  topsail  up,  a  man  at  the  jib  hal- 
yards, another  at  the  windward  stay 
with  hand  on  cable  to  start  the  anchor 
at  the  flash  of  the  starting  -  gun,  the 
yachts  chafed  at  their  short  cables,  and 
men  hardly  breathed  as  they  watched 
in  intense  silence  for  the  flash  from  the 
judges'  boat. 

It  came  !  —  and  almost  before  the 
white  puff  had  fully  caught  the  moving 
influence  of  the  fresh  easterly  breeze, 
every  anchor  had  been  broke  and  swung 
aboard,  every  jib  had  flashed  up,  and 
the  fine  long  lines  of  yachts,  represent- 
ing as  many  classes,  were  dashing  for- 
ward, with  sails  flattened  down  hard, 
on  their  first  tack  to  windward. 

But  either  from  native  slowness  or 
otherwise,  Baby  Mine  dragged  behind. 
Despite  a  magnificent  start,  satisfactory 
even  to  hypercritical  Nick,  she  slowly 
dropped  both  to  leeward  and  astern  of 
the  leaders,  and  finally  even  of  the  strag- 
glers in  her  class. 

Captain  Jim,  on  the  wharf,  ground 
his  teeth.  Nick,  in  grim  silence,  threw 
lightning  glances  from  topmast-head  to 
deck,  from  bowsprit  to  boom- end,  finally 
bringing  up  on  the  center-case.  In- 
stantly a  furious  exclamation  broke  from 
him.  His  eye  had  lighted  upon  a  piece 
of  half -inch  rope  fast  to  a  cleat,  passing 
over  the  top  and  down  into  the  center- 
case.  Nick's  vocabulary  was  far  more 
extensive  than  choice  ;  and  the  offend- 
ing rope  had  been  duly  attended  to  full 
five  minutes  before  he  had  once  more 
settled  down  to  taciturnity.  Meanwhile, 
Baby  Mt?ie  had  bounded  forward,  and 
was  running,  as  Nick  afterward  put  it, 
"  like  a  scared  dog,"  eating  into  the 
wind  full  half-point  closer  than  anything 
in  sight.  Yacht  after  yacht  was  stead- 
ily overhauled  and  passed.  Baby  Mine, 
with  her  black  canvas  flat  as  a  card,  her 
crew  lying  or  squatting,  with  only  heads 
above  deck,  the  bailing  bucket  and  can 
working  incessantly,  a  thousand  pounds 
of   sand-bags   packed  up   on  her  wind- 
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ward  quarter,  and  her  main-sheet  hauled 
in  till  the  boom  passed  almost  over  the 
lee  end  of  the  traveler,  was  walking  like 
a  witch  almost  into  the  eye  of  the  fresh- 
ening- breeze. 

The  crowds  on  the  wharf  and  in  the 
yachts  were  wild  with  excitement.  Cap- 
tain Jim  was  the  center  of  a  frantic 
group.  What  was  Baby  Mine  ?  Where 
did  she  come  from  ?  "  He  didn't  know, 
but  she  seemed  to  him  like  a  likely  old 
tub,  and  he  seemed  to  remember  having 
seen  her  sometime  somewhar.  Ter  save 
his  hide,  he  couldn't  place  her."  The 
Silence  had  made  a  big  lead  on  the  start, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  Baby  Mine 
could  overcome  it.  She  swung  around 
the  second  stake,  and  had  started  down 
before  the  wind  for  home,  a  full  two 
minutes  before  Baby  Mine  rounded. 
When  she  had  done  so,  both  crews  pre- 
pared for  a  fight  to  the  death.  The 
wind  had  freshened  to  half  a  gale,. two 
buckets  had  taken  the  place  of  one  in 
the  Baby  Mine,  and  the  bailers  worked 
desperately  to  keep  the  water  down. 
Every  bag  was  packed  astern,  around 
the  main-sheet  tender  on  the  after-deck, 
and  the  men  crowded  aft  until  Nick  was 
almost  jammed  in  at  the  helm  ;  and  yet 
with  her  black  mainsail  on  one  side  and 
big  balloon-jib  on  the  other,  kept  on  even 
keel  by  Nick's  marvelous  steering,  Baby 
Mine  jammed  her  bow  into  the  sea  and 
squatted  till  her  decks  were  inches  deep, 
and  nothing  but  the  oval  coaming  was 
above  the  surrounding,  hissing  foam. 
Half-way  in,  amid  a  dead  hush  on  both 
boats,  but  a  pandemonium  of  yells  and 
cheering  ashore,  Baby  Mine  passed  the 
Silence.  Thus  the  two  boats  rushed  on 
to  the  finish  with  scarce  a  hundred  feet 
between  them,  Baby  Mine,  as  Nick 
said,  "  takin'  in  bar'ls  of  water  at  every 
jump."  The  boom  of  the  gun  from  the 
judges'  boat  announced  her  victory,  and 
the  big  event  in  the  big  regatta  was  over. 

"Git  in  her  mainsail,  boys,"  shouted 
Nick.  "  We  can't  jibe  her  as  she  is. 
We  must  get  her  up  in  the  wind  some- 
how. Don't  haul  on  her  main-sheet  like 
that,  you  idjits  ;  you'll  pull  her  in  two. 
Be  easy " 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  strain  was 
more  than  the  old  boat  could  bear. 
With  a  crack  like  a  rifle,  followed  by 
the  sound  of  splitting  wood,  the  star- 
board chainplate  tore  from  the  dozy 
timber,  the  stay  swung  inboard,  the 
mast  leaned  for  a  moment  with  its  ter- 


rible leverage  on  the  rotten  deck,  and 
Baby  Mine  was  literally  split  from  stem 
to  stern.  The  sand-bags  slid  overboard, 
and  the  disjointed  hull  settled  into  the 
rushing  water,  with  speed  still  on. 

"  Captain  Jim,"  said  the  young  S.  Y. 
C.  man,  "  you've  won  fairly,  and  I  hope 
you'll  get  the  Concordia  the  finest  suit 
of  sails  and  handsomest  gilt  figurehead 
on  the  Coast.  But  I  want  you  to  do  one 
thing  for  me." 

"  What's  thet  ? "  said  the  old  fellow, 
whose  eyes  were  still  blazing  with  the 
excitement  and  triumph. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  before  the 
whole  crowd  gets  on  to  it,  who  Baby 
Mine  was." 

"  I  was  kinder  puzzled  erbout  her  at 
first,"  replied  the  Captain,"  but  I  seemed 
to  kind  er  remember  her  in  a  hazy  way, 
and  then  my  memory  got  a  jog  some- 
how, and  I  went  down  to  my  cabin  and 
got  this,  and  rowed  over  and  sort  uv 
studied  the  thing  out.  You  needn't 
read  the  first  part  about  the  other  boats 
— just  thet  part  thar,"  handing  Ander- 
son the  slip  and  pointing  to  a  paragraph 
about  half-way  down  the  column. 

Anderson  read  aloud  to  his  sympathiz- 
ing chums  :  But  the  Lymnas,  built  by 
the  same  firm  for  C.  H.  Harris,  of  Pen- 
sacola,  Florida,  was  the  fastest  and 
most  famous  of  this  class  of  American 
centerboard  sloops  ever  built  in  the 
United  States.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
Captain,"  he  asked  in  a  voice  of  hushed 
intensity,  "that  that  old  wreck  out  there, 
Baby  Mine,  is  the  Lymnas ? '" 

"Thet's  what,"  said  Captain  Jim,  sen- 
tentiously. 

"  But,  Captain,"  persisted  the  young 
fellow,  still  pathetically  argumentative, 
"  I  don't  understand  it  yet.  The  Aggie 
went  by  her  like  a  shot  before  the  race." 

"  Thet  wasn't  to  be  wondered  at, 
nuther,"  said  the  Captain,  "  considerin' ." 

"  Considering  what  ? " 

"  Thet  the  Lymnas  hed  erbout  three 
hundred  foot  of  half-inch  rope  through 
her  center-case,  a  dragging  behind,  and 
mebbe  a  little  bag  of  sand  on  the  eend. 
I  tell  yer,  I  wuz  most  crazy  when  Nick 
fergot  to  turn  loose  of  that  tow-line 
when  he  started."  Capt.  Jim  walked 
over  to  where  Nick  stood  dripping,  the 
center  of  an  admiring  crowd. 

"  I  surely  didn't  think  she'd  las'  ter 
git  through,"  Nick  was  saying  ;  "en  hit 
was  a  close  squeeze ;  but  she  did  it, 
boys,  didn't  she — ennyhaow  ? " 
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LONG  the  line  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  where 
the  mountains  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  rear 
their  forest-crowned  heads 
far  into  the  depths  of 
space  ;  in  the  forests  of 
Jamaica,  Antigua  and 
Demerara,  are  shooting 
grounds  little  known  to 
outsiders.  In  these  seques- 
tered woods  great  flocks 
of  native  and  migratory 
birds  nest  and  breed  un- 
molested, save,  perhaps, 
by  some  predatory  negro. 
The  sportsman  of  the 
Adirondacks  or  the  Rock- 
ies little  dreams  of  the 
joys  that  await  him  in  the  warm,  green 
hearts  of  tropical  forests.  And  such 
forests !  One  might  travel  a  long  day's 
journey  through  their  rugged  defiles 
without    ever   encountering   a    sign    of 


human  existence.  The  jubilant  warble 
of  bright- winged  birds,  the  chipper  and 
startled  rush  of  shy  Indian  conies  and 
the  stealthy  rustle  of  reptiles  through 
the  fallen  leaves  are  the  only  sounds 
that  break  the  solemn  silence  of  those 
grand  old  woods. 

In  those  tangled  recesses  ring-tail 
and  blue  pigeons,  baldpates  and  pea- 
doves,  lapwings  and.  mountain  witches, 
partridge  and  white-wings,  preen  their 
burnished  breasts  and  fatten  enormous- 
ly upon  the  berries  which  nature  pro- 
vides at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Wild 
goats  browse  and  wild  pigs  root  in  un- 
disturbed possession,  and  in  the  still, 
deep  pools  and  hurrying  brooks  is  the 
red  mullet,  one  of  the  daintiest  morsels 
that  ever  tickled  epicurean  palate. 

These  virgin  preserves  clothe  the 
highest  slopes  and  table-land  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  the  Port  Royal,  the 
Clarendon  and  Mile  Gully  in  Jamaica, 
all  of  which  vary  in  altitude  from  three 
to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  I  will  speak  of  Jamaica  especi- 
ally, where  last  year  I  discovered  the 
superior  advantages  of  hill  shooting 
over  that  of  the  plains;  for,  at  certain 
seasons,  sport  is  to  be  had  in  abundance 
on  the  sun-baked  savannas.  When  the 
guinea-corn  is  ripe,  flocks  of  white-wing 
doves  feed  on  the  delicate  grain.  They 
are  easily  shot  and  are  considered  fine 
game.  During  the  rains  of  May  and 
October  the  rivers  and  swamps  teem 
with  a  dozen  varieties  of  duck  and  teal, 
snipe,  plover  and  ortolan.  Capital 
mixed  shooting  is  the  rule.  A  fair  day's 
bag  would  show  about  twenty  duck, 
shovelers,  teal,  gray-bellies,  perhaps 
three    brace  golden  plover,  four  brace 
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snipe,  and  a  bunch  of  ortolan.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  aquatic  birds  in  Ja- 
maica, among  the  best  being  long-neck 
and  gray-belly  duck,  golden  plover, 
white-winged  plover,  blue  and  green 
plover  and  ortolans  (or  reed  birds),  which 
latter  are  literally  balls  of  fat,  and  the 
most  toothsome  morsels  imaginable. 

I  did  not  make  one  of  the  party  which 
accompanied  H.  R.  H.  Prince  George 
of  Wales,  to  shoot  white-wings  on  Mr. 
H.  B.  Hotchkin's  beautiful  penn  at 
Half  Way  Tree,  but  I  am  convinced 
that,  had  the  Prince  (who  is  a  keen 
sportsman)  known  of  the  superior  shoot- 
ing to  be  had  in  the  hills,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  contented  to  crouch 
among  the  guinea-corn  and  slaughter 
the  doves.  There  is  no  skill  required 
in  such  sport.  Blaze  away,  and  the 
doves  will  fall,  as  did  the  quail  of  old 
in  the  wilderness.  But  the  test  of  a 
crack  shot,  among  the  back-woodsmen 
of  Jamaica,  is  to  pick  off  a  ring-tail  from 
the  top  of  a  Santa  Maria  tree,  standing 
anywhere  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  position  of  the 
bird  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  its 
cooing,  hidden  as  it  is  among  the  thick 
foliage.  The  ring-tails  are  shy  to  an 
aggravating  degree,  and  they  never 
perch  low. 

The  ring-tail  isalargewildpigeon,  near- 
ly the  size  of  a  partridge.  The  plumage 
is  brown  and  the  tail  feathers  beauti- 
fully ringed  in  darker  shades,  from 
which  peculiarity  the  bird  takes  itsname. 
It  frequents  the  most  secluded  forests, 
choosing  for  breeding  and  feeding 
grounds  places  that  are  almost  inacces- 
sible. In  the  months  of  September  and 
October  the  birds  become  enormously 
fat,  and  the  flesh  is  then  extremely  deli- 
cate, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  given 
first  rank  among  the  many  game  deli- 
cacies of  Jamaica.  The  sportsman  who 
aspires  to  shoot  ring-tail,  however,  must 
get  up  early. 

Fate  granted  me  a  chance  to  explore 
the  John  Crow  mountains;  a  chain  of 
lofty  hills  which  sentinel  Portland,  one 
of  the  north-eastern  parishes.  These 
hills,  which  are  only  lesser  peaks  of  the 
high  Blue  Mountain  range,  are  wildly 
picturesque,  abounding  in  deep  gorges, 
gloomy  chasms,  dense  virgin  forests, 
and  impenetrable  ravines,  threaded  by 
mountain  brooks.       Many  of  the  loftier 


spurs  are  entirely  inaccessible,  and  only 
a  very  keen  sportsman  would  care  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  and  fatigue 
which  attend  an  excursion  to  these 
difficult  grounds. 

Day  after  day  I  had  gazed  up  at  their 
velvet-green  outlines  and  mist-draped 
peaks,  till  my  finger  ached  to  draw 
trigger  on  some  of  the  numerous  game 
which  I  knew  must  be  awaiting  ex- 
termination in  those  happy  hunting 
grounds.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  Busha  on  a  neigh- 
boring estate,  who  good-naturedly 
offered  to  lend  me  the  necessary  sinews 
of  war,  namely,  guns,  dogs  and  negroes. 

"There  will  be  scope  for  some 
pretty  athletics  up  there,"  he  said, 
"but  I  won't  discourage  you.  The 
niggers  will  try  to  do  that,  but  don't 
you  listen  to  them.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  these  fellows  know  there's 
good  game  to  be  had  up  the  mountains, 
and  they  try  to  get  the  monopoly  of  it 
by  keeping  every  one  away,  with  their 
garbled  tales  of  sink-holes,  and  black 
ants,  cow-itch  and  rollin  calves"  (rollin 
calves,  I  must  explain,  are  wood  gob- 
lins, very  much  feared  by  the  peas- 
antry). "  I  will  send  round  my  head 
man,  Bogle,  to  you  this  evening.  He 
is  a  dependable  sort  of  fellow,  and 
knows  the  mountain  like  a  book,"  con- 
tinued the  kindly  Jamaican.  "He 
will  give  you  all  the  information  you 
require,  and  more  besides ;  but  you  can 
trust  him,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  the  rest  of-  the  hands.  Niggers 
are  not  of  much  use  anyway,  except  to 
increase  one's  vocabulary,"  added  my 
friend  gravely. 

I  laughed,  for  I  knew  that  the 
"  Busha,"  when  riding  through  the  "  in- 
tervals" after  a  gang  of  estate  hands, 
was  always  surrounded  by  a  brilliantly 
blue  atmosphere,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  decidedly  enlivening  effect  on  the 
negroes,  who,  by  the  way,  thoroughly 
approved  of  him. 

That  evening  Bogle  made  his  appear- 
ance according  to  promise.  He  was 
the  biggest  negro  on  the  estate:  a  tall, 
powerfully-built  fellow,  with  the  black- 
est face,  the  whitest  teeth,  and  a  man- 
ner that  was  child-like  and  bland. 
Bogle  and  I  had  often  exchanged  civil- 
ities, and  I  had  heard  he  had  given  ic 
as  his  opinion  that  "  de  'Merican  bockra 
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was  a  real  gentleman,"  which  flattering- 
tribute  to  my  nationality  I  modestly 
accepted. 

"  Glad  to  see  Cap'n  looking-  so  well. 
Hope  I  able  to  do  something  for  Cap'n, 
sah,"  he  grinned  cheerfully. 

"Oh,  yes,  Bogle,  you  can  do  some- 
thing for  me.  I  want  you  to  take  me 
over  John  Crow  mountain. " 

It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  length 
of  jaw  that  followed  this  request,  but  I 
gave  him  little  time  to  rally.  I  drove 
the  wedge  home  by  adding,  "and  I 
want  you  to  teach  me  how  to  shoot  ring- 
tails." 

This  was  a  stroke  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  delicate  tribute  to  his 
superior  skill  from  a  bockra  and  a 
"  'Merican"  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
root  of  his  objections,  and  I  could  see 
him  weaken.  The  mistrust  and  min- 
gled cunning  and  obstinacy,  which  passed 
in  quick  changes  of  expression  over 
his  mobile,  black  face,  all  merged  into 
one  broad  grin  of  surprised  delight  and 
gratified  vanity ;  but  still  he  was  too  old 
a  hand  to  be  caught  entirely  by  flattery. 
Dropping  his  eyes  modestly  upon  the 
broken  crown  of  his  thatch  palm  hat 
which  he  had  doffed  in  respect  to  me, 
he  drawled: 

"  Cap'n  mak'n  fun.  Bogle  can't  learn 
a  'Merican  gentleman  noth'n. " 

"Well,  we  are  rather  smart,  Bogle," 
I  answered,"  "  but  still  we  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  something  new,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  we  have  no  John  Crow 
mountains  and  no  ring-tails  in  America ; 
so,  if  you  like,  you  can  teach  me  some- 
thing." 

Along,  reflective  pause;  then,  with 
a  sly  roll  of  his  eye,  Bogle  said,  "Is 
Cap'n  'custom  to  sink-hole  ober  in 
'Merica  island  ?" 

"Well,  we  have  the  same  thing  under 
a  different  name,"  I  answered.  "We 
call  them  pitfalls  over  there." 

"  Beg  Cap'n  pardon,  but  them  is  not 
the  same  t'ings  at  all,"  corrected  Bogle 
decidedly.  "  Pitfall  is  pitfall,  an'  sink- 
hole is  sink-hole,  sah!  Ef  you  fall 
down  pitfall  you  can  git  up  agin,  but  ef 
you  drop  down  sink-hole,  b'lieve  me, 
Cap'n"  (and  here  he  rolled  his  eyes 
horribly),  "b'lieve  me  you  nebber  git 
up  agin,  nebber  no  more." 

"All  right,  Bogle,"  I  answered 
cheerfully.  ' '  if  that  is  the  case,  we  will 


take  care  not  to  explore  the  bottom  of 
a  sink-hole;  but  come,  are  you  going 
with  me  or  not  ?  I  sent  for  you  be- 
cause the  "  Busha"  recommended  you 
as  a  first-class  bushman. " 

Another  ill-concealed  grin  of  delight, 
and  another  question — 

"  Is  Cap'n  'custom  at  rolling  calf  in 
'Merica?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  replied  affably,  "and 
duppies  and  all  that  sort  of  cattle.  We 
know  what  to  do  with  them  over 
there !  " 

A  stare  of  blank  amazement  and  a 
long  pause.  Then  curiosity  getting  the 
better  of  everything  else,  Bogle  sidled 
up  to  me  and  inquired  in  an  awe- 
struck whisper — 

"An'  please,  what  does  maastah  do 
wid  de  nassy  t'ings,  sah?" 

"  Oh,  we  catch  them,  and  send  them 
to  Barnum's  circus  to  be  trained,  you 
know,  Bogle,"  I  answered  gravely. 
This  was  too  much  for  even  a  negro's 
credulity,  however,  and,  after  one  gasp 
of  horror,  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
overcame  even  the  shock  to  his  cher- 
ished superstitions,  and,  doubling  him- 
self up  on  the  floor,  he  locked  his  arms 
around  his  knees,  and  rocking  backwards 
and  forwards,  indulged  in  a  series  of 
cachinnations  so  appalling  that  I  was 
fairly  alarmed. 

"Kia, — kia, — k-i-a, — k-i-o, — k-i-o, — 
k-i-o,  massy  Gawd,  de  bockra  funny  fo' 
true!  Kia,— kia, — k-i-a,  dem  train 
ghostses  in  'Merica  island.  Kio, — k-i-o, — 
k-i-o,  dem  ketch  sperrit  in  'Merica. 
Lawd!  I'se  a  done  nigger  dis  day." 
Then  suddenly  recovering  his  gravity 
and  equilibrium,  he  muttered  shame- 
facedly— "  Please  excuse,  maastah,  I 
was  'bliged  fur  laugh ;  but,  if  maastah 
don't  mind  sink-hole,  and  kin  ketch 
duppy  and  sperrit,  I  b'lieve  headman 
can  take  him  up  John  Crow  mountain. 
Please  when  maastah  want  fur  go?  " 

"  Can  we  start  to-morrow,  Bogle?  " 

"  Don'  b'lieve  we  kin,  sah.  I  have  to 
see  'bout  t'ings.  Maastah  will  hab  to 
stay  up  John  Crow  peak  fur  two,  t'ree, 
days  if  he  go;  can't  go  up  and  come 
down  same  day  no  how.  I  will  send 
one  ob  de  hands  up  de  mountain  to- 
morrow to  build  maastah's  hut,  den  I 
must  ax  de  Busha  fur  two  mules,  an  six 
niggers,  and  we  must  tek  couple  of 
dogs,  case  we  run   'ginst  wild    hog  or 
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wild  goat,  an'  Cap'n  must  take  two  gun, 
one  for  wood-chicken  (birds)  an'  one  fer 
de  animels.  Please,  ef  Cap'n  got  a 
gun?  " 

I  answered  by  showing  my  stock  of 
fire-arms,  which  the  negro  .examined 
with  the  attention  of  a  connoisseur. 

"All  berry  good,  Cap'n,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  don'  t'ink  I  want  to  mek  a  swop 
(exchange) ;  will  maastah  'xam'n  dis? " 
and  he  held  out  a  long  rifle  for  my  in- 
spection. 

"How  did  you  come  by  this,  Bogle?  " 
I  asked,  for  the  rifle  was  a  splendid 
piece,  with  handsome  stock,  beautifully 
inlaid  with  silver. 

"  Me,  sah?  I  get  dat  buster  from  a 
'Shantee  (Ashantee)  soldier,  what  come 
ober  here;  him  was  hard  up,  Cap'n, 
and  I  git  dat  gun  from  him  fur  two 
pounds  (ten  dollars).  She  never  miss 
fire,  Cap'n.  I  t'ink  I  get  her  berry 
cheap." 

"I  think  you  did,"  I  muttered,  ex- 
amining the  weapon,  which  must  orig- 
inally have  cost  seventy-five  dollars. 
The  workmanship  was  French,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  "How  much 
would  you  take  for  it,  Bogle? " 

"  No  money,  Cap'n,"  answered  the 
man  decidedly;  "but  maastah  is  wel- 
come to  use  it  on  de  mountain,"  he 
added  politely,  "she  bite  ring-tail  fust 
rate." 

"Well,  then,  we  start  day  after  to- 
morrow, sure,  Bogle  ?" 

' '  Sure,  Cap'n.  An'  you  must  get  up 
four  o'clock  in  de  mawnin',  sah;  we 
want  to  mek  de  "  Hog  Back"  by  nine 
o'clock,  b'kase  the  worstest  place  is 
after  dat,  and  we  must  rest,  b'kase  we 
hab  to  climb  all  day.  Please,  ef 
maastah  kin  climb?" 

"To  be  sure  lean;  am  I  not  an 
American  ? " 

"  Jes'  so,  Cap'n;"  then  with  a  sly 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  "  seems  like  as  if 
'Merican  man  kin  do  most  ebryt'ing." 

Two  mornings  later  I  started  on  my 
expedition,  attended  by  Bogle  and  a 
band  of  negro  guides  and  bough- 
cutters.  The  cavalcade  made  quite  a 
picturesque  appearance.  First  there 
was  "  Cap'n,  de  'Merican  gentleman," 
on  his  mule  "Jess,"  with  Bogle  marching 
at  her  head,  then  six  stalwart  estate 
men,  four  dogs  and  a  pack  mule. 

The  negroes  were  all  clad  in  striped 


cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  and  the  thatch 
palm  hat  of  the  Jamaica  peasantry ;  and 
each  man  carried  the  inevitable  machete, 
which  is  used  for  every  purpose  under 
heaven,  from  peeling  sugar-cane  to 
splitting  a  white  man's  skull.  It  is  a 
long  scimitar-shaped  knife,  and  makes 
an  ugly  weapon.  It  was  used  to  ugly 
purpose  in  the  rebellion  of  1867,  as  the 
survivors  of  that  massacre  can  testify. 
We  were  to  call  our  first  halt  on  Hog 
Back  ridge,  one  of  the  lower  spurs  of 
the  mountain  where  the  real  ascent  be- 
gins. 

A  short  cut  through  one  of  the  broad 
intervals  which  intersect  all  cane  fields, 
brought  us  to  a  trail  which  led  into  the 
mountains,  and  curved  around  the 
lower  shoulder  of  John  Crow  proper. 
The  path  was  a  little  better  than  a  goat- 
track,  overarched  with  stately  forest 
trees:  goltons,  graceful  tamarinds  and 
bamboos,  mahoes,  with  their  dull  green 
foliage  and  vivid  crimson  blossom,  and 
Spanish  elms  drooping  beneath  their 
wealth  of  snowy  bloom ;  all  matted  and 
interlaced  with  brilliant-hued  llianas. 
Monster  arums,  lantanas — blue,  purple, 
white,  red  and  yellow;  oxales  and 
ranunculus,  orchids  of  colors  galore; 
tree  ferns  as  tall  as  large  palms,  and  ex- 
quisite smaller  varieties,  were  scattered 
with  the  lavish  hand  of  a  gardener 
who  fears  no  frost  and  dreads  no 
drought.  In  the  clefts  of  rocks  they 
grew;  in  the  bark  of  trees;  some  ap- 
parently in  the  air;  while  in  and  out, 
among  the  branches,  great  humming- 
birds and  butterflies  flitted,  keeping  up 
an  incessant  drowsy  murmur. 

The  morning  was  well  advanced 
when  we  reached  the  ridge  and  called 
a  halt  for  breakfast.  The  men  grouped 
themselves  at  a  little  distance  and  de- 
voured long,  baked  yams  and  avocado 
pear,  dipped  at  intervals  into  a  calabash 
containing  a  sauce  made  of  salt  herring, 
vinegar,  and  chopped  red  peppers, 
which  dainty  meal  they  appeared  to 
relish  amazingly.  From  all  sides  came 
the  deep,  sweet  cooing  of  wood-pigeons, 
and  up  in  the  green  tangle  overhead  I 
could  hear  the  clap-clap  of  baldpate's 
wings,  and  catch  glimpses  of  their 
white  heads  and  burnished  blue  bodies. 
Slipping  quietly  aside  into  the  under- 
wood, I  made  for  a  point  where,  above 
the  plaintive    cooing,   I  could  hear  the 
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resonant  call  of  the  ring-tail.  I  knew  it 
was  unusual  to  meet  with  those  birds 
so  far  down  the  mountain ;  and,  tingling 
with  excitement,  I  looked  up  into  the 
green  canopy,  striving  to  catch  sight  of 
the  owner  of  the  assertive  voice.  I  was 
standing  beneath  a  giant  Barberry 
bullet-tree,  which  towered  up  full  two 
hundred  feet  high,  throwing  out  its 
thick,  leaved  arms  in  every  direction. 
Fastening  my  eyes  upon  one  of  the 
highest  branches,  I  watched  and  waited 
until  I  could  discern 
a  spot  among  the 
twigs  which  moved 
and  flew.  Intent 
upon  my  game,  I 
was  suddenly  start- 
led by  another  clear, 
full  call,  apparently 
just  behind  me.  I 
turned  expectantly, 
when  a  hoarse  voice 
at  my  ear  whis- 
pered: 

"Wait  lettle, 
Cap'n;  I  soon  bring 
him  down  for  you," 
and  Bogle  sent  from 
his  great  thick  lips 
an  answering  note 
to  my  friend  above, 
a  note  as  sweet  and 
full  and  clear  as  any 
that  had  issued  yet 
from  the  bird  throat. 
The  ring-tail  ac- 
knowledged it  by 
swooping  down  to  a 
lower  branch,  where 
he  sat  apparently 
listening.  Again  the 
negro  cooed,  this 
time     in     the     soft  B( 

choked  gurgle  of  a 
female.  Manifest  excitement  was  the 
result  of  this  ruse ;  the  bird  commenced 
to  wheel  and  strut  and  coo  in  the  most 
approved  dude-pigeon  fashion,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  in  amorous  anxiety 
to  the  seductive  sound.  At  last  Bogle 
whispered — 

"He  near  'nuff  now,  Cap'n;  fire, 
sah ! "  The  bird  was  still  at  a  great 
height,  but,  fearing  to  lose  him  alto- 
gether, I  fired.  Then  followed  a 
fluttering  in  the  trees  and  my  ring-tail 
tumbled  to  my  feet  with  a  broken  wing. 


"Berry  good  shot  dat,  Cap'n",  re- 
marked Bogle,  picking  it  up  and  coolly 
wringing  its  neck;  feel  him,  Cap'n;  de 
fella  fat  like  mud."     And  so  he  was. 

' '  Don'  bodder  to  wait  for  more,  Cap'n, 
we  hab  plenty  'fore  night,"  said  Bogle 
persuasively,  noting  my  longing  glance 
into  the  green  network  overhead ; 
' '  de  worstest  part  of  de  mountain  is 
b'fo'  we  now,  and  we  earn  'ford  to 
wase  time;  Cap'n  won't  be  able  to 
ride  no  more  nei'der;  no  track  after 
we  lef  de  ridge.  We 
mus'  chop  trail  an' 
climb  like  goat ; 
good  t'ing  Cap'n 
know  all  'bout 
climb'n,"  he  added 
demurely. 

The  rascal  was 
poking  fun  at  me, 
but  I  did  not  seem 
to  notice  it;  so  he 
continued,  "Dey 
was  one  white 
bockra  come  half 
way  up  John  Crow 
'long  time  ago,  but 
him  didn't  live 
berry  long  after  him 
come  down,  de  silber 
ticks  an'  black  ants 
bite  him  so  bad  dat 
dey  mek  him  a  crazy 
l,o on ti„ck,  an'  de 
doctor  was  'blige  to 
carry  him  to  de 
house  ob  silence 
(asylum)  ;  but  I 
don't  b'lieve  him 
was  a  'Merican bock- 
ra, "  he  added 
politely. 

LE-  We    reached    the 

ridge,  and  found 
the  men  ready  to  slash  a  trail.  Giving 
the  mules  into  the  keeping  of  one  of 
the  men,  and  bidding  him  meet  us  at 
the  ridge  on  our  return,  we  started 
up  the  real  ascent.  The  men  led  the 
way,  over  huge  fallen  trees  and  boul- 
ders, across  yawning  chasms  and  brawl- 
ing brooks,  over  which  we  slung  our- 
selves, trapeze  fashion,  on  long  tough 
withes  that  depended  from  the  trees. 
Great  walls  of  rock  hemmed  us  in  at 
times,  some  barren  and  blasted,  others 
wreathed    with  snake-like  parasites  or 
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the  magenta  flowers  of  the  duppy 
cassava  (ghost  food)  vine. 

Sink-holes  now  appeared;  apertures 
in  the  rocky  soil,  hidden  beneath  inno- 
cent-looking ferns  and  vines;  crevasses 
into  which  the  unwary  might  plunge, 
and  fall  to  unfathomed  depths.  The 
caution  and  superior  knowledge  of  the 
bushmen  came  into  play.  They  scat- 
tered to  right  and  left,  walking  ginger- 
ly, beating  the  bushes,  and  sounding 
with  bamboo  poles  each  suspicious 
spot.  Once  Bogle  threw  a  large  rock 
into  a  fissure  and  bade  me  listen  as  it 
fell,  and  kept  falling,  now  striking 
some  projection  and  rebounding,  only 
to  fall  down,  and  down,  until  the  sound 
died  away.  "  Dat  is  sink-hole,  sah," 
explained  Bogle  triumphantly.  "I 
hope  Cap'n  will  'predate  the  defference 
'twixt  pitfall  and  sink-hole  now?"  I 
assured  him  emphatically  that  I  did. 

Ants  began  to  make  their  appearance 
after  a  while  for  a  change — black  ants, 
red  and  yellow  ants,  ants  that  crawled 
and  flew  and  bit  and  stung.  Tunnels 
and  railroads,  turrets  and  towers,  at- 
tested to  their  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural skill.  Mud  nests  high  upon 
the  rock  walls,  and  suspended  from 
trees,  bore  witness  to  their  thrift  and 
ability  as  master  workmen.  Would  that 
circumstances  had  admitted  of  my  ad- 
miring them  at  a  distance!  but  alas, 
that  could  not  be.  They  claimed  my 
attention,  and  kept  it  during  the  whole 
of  that  arduous  climb.  They  divided 
their  devouring  marks  of  esteem  with 
the  caresses  of  the  cow-itch,  whose 
beautiful  velvety  leaves  brushed  my 
face  and  left  a  trail  of  blistering 
kisses  behind.  I  thought  of  that  man 
(not  an  American)  who  had  been  carried 
to  the  "house  ob  silence"  after  his 
partial  ascent  of  John  Crow  mountain, 
and  saw  myself  following  in  his  wake. 
I  was,  in  fact,  almost  mad  with  pain, 
for  the  devilish  insects  were  swarming 
over  me  in  colonies,  and  sending  their 
fiery  stings  through  boots  and  clothes 
into  my  flesh.  But  I  endured,  and  made 
no  sign,  for  Bogle's  eye  was  on  me,  and 
the  honor  of  my  country  was  at  stake. 

We  were  going  along  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock,  and  below  us  a  precipice 
sloped  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  I 
was  clinging  to  the  tough  llianas  and 
getting  over  the  ground  as  best  I  could, 


when  suddenly,  from  the  misty  depths 
below  came  a  sound  so  uncanny  that, 
for  a  moment,  I  almost  lost  my  balance. 
It  was  a  shriek — long,  shrill,  blood- 
curdling. Wail  upon  wail  it  rose,  till 
the  gulf  at  our  feet  seemed  surely 
peopled  with  fiends,  shrilling  out  their 
agony. 

"  Whatever  is  that  ?"  I  gasped,  clutch- 
ing my  withes  and  scurrying  along 
the  ledge  as  fast  as  circumstances  would 
allow. 

"Only  one  ob  dem  wicked  cluk'n 
hen,  Cap'n,"  said  Bogle.  "  Obeah  man 
been  workin'  somewhere." 

As  he  spoke,  the  wailing  creature 
rose  into  view,  beating  its  broad  pinions 
and  uttering  its  distressful  cry.  It  was 
ugly  and  ungraceful-looking,  with  long 
neck  and  legs,  small  body,  and  great 
dusky-speckled  wings.  These  birds  are 
believed  by  the  superstitious  natives  to 
embody  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
been  killed  by  Obeah,  and  are  regarded 
with  loathing  and  dread. 

Just  then  the  dogs,  which  had  been 
extremely  well-behaved,  gave  tongue 
and  dashed  away  into  the  jungle. 
"  Lawd  Gawd,"  snouted  Bogle,  "  dey 
is  after  wild  goat,  de  ignorant  animels ; 
wish  de  fool  t'ings  would  keep  quiet; 
dem  will  frighten  all  the  wood-chicken 
'way."  The  men  scattered  in  various 
directions  in  pursuit  of  the  unruly  ca- 
nines; and  Bogle,  almost  dancing  with 
rage,  was  making  the  air  blue  with 
some  of  the  Busha's  choicest  vocabulary, 
when  a  fine  mountain  goat  bounded 
over  a  fallen  tree  to  our  right  and 
dashed  into  the  jungle. 

"Drop  him,  Cap'n,"  whispered  Bogle, 
excitedly  thrusting  the  Ashantee  rifle 
into  my  hands  ;  ' '  fire,  sah  ;  de  buster 
nebber  miss." 

The  goat  was  leaping  for  dear  life, 
when  I  drew  the  trigger.  It  bounded 
high  in  the  air  for  the  last  time  and  fell 
into  a  thicket  beyond.  "Lawd,  sah,  I 
b'lieve  de  ignorant  t'ing  tumble  ober 
dere  a  purpose.  I  mos'  sartain  him 
gone  down  sink-hole.  Come  'long, 
Cap'n."  But  Bogle  was  mistaken  for 
once.  The  goat  had  only  tumbled  into 
a  network  of  withes,  from  which  it  was 
easy  work  to  cut  it  loose.  It  proved  to 
be  fat  and  young,  and  as  the  negro 
slung  the  game  across  his  shoulders,  he 
regarded  me  approvingly: 
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"  Berry  good  shot  dat,  Cap'n,"  he  re- 
marked; "but  de  buster  she  mean  busi- 
ness ebery  time,  sail,"  with  which 
divided  praise  he  took  the  'Shantee  rifle 
back  into  his  own  keeping. 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  we  reached 
the  table-land  of  the  mountain,  and  en- 
tered a  magnificent  forest  of  Santa 
Maria  trees,  which  rose  like  massive 
columns  far  into  the  blue  air.  This 
fine  tree  grows  only  at  the  greatest  ele- 
vations. It  measures  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  rising  often  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height ; 
tapering  upward  straight  as  an  arrow, 
with  only  a  dense  tuft  of  foliage  at  the 
top.  The  wood  is  tough  and  pliant, 
and  would  answer  admirably  for  ships' 
masts  ;  but  the  getting  them  out  of  the 
hills  would  be  next  door  to  an  impossi- 
bility in  indolent  Jamaica. 

"  Now,  Cap'n,  dis  is  de  wood-chicken 
home ;  tell  me  which  you  want  an'  I  will 
call  dem,  sah  ;  dem  is  berry  quiet  now, 
'caise  de  dogs  did  scare  dem,  but  dey  is 
all  way  up  in  de  tree-top  ;  me  and  de 
niggers  will  call  dem  down,  sah." 

Then  ensued  one  of  the  most  ludic- 
rous as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
scenes  I  ever  witnessed.  Each  man 
squatted  on  the  earth,  with  his  gun 
between  his  knees  and  his  back  against 
a  tree,  and  a  concert  commenced.  Each 
negro  took  the  note  of  some  wood- 
bird,  and  clear  and  sweet  the  carols 
sang  out  upon  the  quiet  air.  There 
was  the  deep  bull-like  coo  (almost  roar) 
of  the  mountain  witch,  the  sad,  sweet 
note  of  the  white-wing,  the  loud  assert- 
ive call  and  clap  of  the  baldpate,  the 
low,  gentle  moan  of  the  pea-dove,  all 
imitated  to  such  perfection  that  each 
call  had  no  sooner  died  away  than  it  was 
answered  from  the  tree-tops.  The  men, 
with  their  thick,  black  lips  pursed  up, 
and  their  big  eyes  rolled  skyward,  pre- 
sented a  very  comical  appearance;  but 
their  method  answered  admirably,  for 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  wood 
was  alive  with  birds  and  bird  music. 
The  negroes  gave  me  precedence,  and 
allowed  me  to  have  things  all  my  own 
way.  Keeping  up  the  decoy  notes  un- 
weariedly,  they  loaded  just  as  fast  as  I 
fired  ;  so  really  there  was  no  time  lost, 
except  that  spent  in  following  the 
birds  as  they  flew  from  place  to  place, 
in  attempts  to  evade  the  mysterious,  un- 


seen persecution.  I  blazed  away  from 
half-past  three  till  six,  when  the  sun 
dipped  the  horizon  and  it  became  too 
dark  to  see. 

I  bagged  fifteen  brace:  thirty  birds 
in  all.  Not  such  bad  sport  for  the 
time.  But,  among  the  many  varieties, 
I  can  only  record  four  of  the  wary 
baldpates.  After  counting  the  bag  I 
realized  that  I  was  dead  beat  and  rav- 
enously hungry.  I  had  been  riding 
and  climbing  since  five  a.  m.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  my  breakfast,  had 
eaten  nothing  except  a  few  mangoes. 
It  was  with  considerable  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  I  hailed  the  appearance 
of  a  low-thatched  hut  which  the  men 
introduced  as  "  Cap'n 's  lodg'n  house." 

The  hut  was  partitioned  off  into  two 
compartments — one  for  the  "  debockra" 
and  the  other  for  the  men.  My  bed,  a 
rough  litter  of  branches,  overlaid  with 
moss  and  ferns,  together  with  a  couple 
of  smooth  stones  for  seats,  completed 
the  furniture  of  this  primitive  apart- 
ment; and  glad  enough  was  I  of  its 
shelter,  and  thankful  to  throw  myself 
along  the  fragrant  mattress,  for  I  was. 
aching  all  over  with  stings.  The  men 
busied  themselves  chopping  wood  and 
building  up  a  roaring  fire,  while  I  lay  and 
watched  them,  thinking  how  much  like 
devils  they  looked,  dancing  around  the 
blaze.  The  birds  were  divested  of  their 
feathers  in  a  trice,  dressed  and  strung 
on  spits  to  broil  before  the  glowing 
embers.  Plantains  were  stripped  of 
their  green,  leathery  jackets,  and  buried 
in  the  hot  ashes,  from  whence  they 
emerged,  brown,  crisp,  and  dainty.  The 
dinner  was  now  ready,  and  a  most  ap- 
petizing smell  filled  the  air.  Seizing  a 
spit,  on  which  were  empaled  half  a. 
dozen  large,  savory  birds,  Bogle  gravely 
presented  it  to  me  with  the  polite  hope 
that — 

"  Cap'n  would  enjoy  him  dinner." 

The  birds  were  delicious,  but  my  pref- 
erence was  divided  between  ring-tail 
and  baldpate.  The  flesh  of  the  ring-tail 
is  all  that  it  is  claimed  to  be — deli- 
cate, juicy  and  gamey.  But  there  is  a 
dainty  bitter  flavor  about  the  flesh  of 
the  baldpate  that  is  extremely  seduc- 
tive and  appetizing.  So  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  connoisseurs  rarely  give  pref- 
erence to  either  when  discussing  the 
merits  of  these  two  pigeons. 
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The  meal  finished,  I  lay  and  listened 
to  the  negroes,  who  squatted  around 
the  blaze  and  laughed  and  jabbered 
away  in  high  good  humor.  The  re- 
frain of  their  song  lingers  yet  in  my 
memory.  It  was  not  complimentary, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  expressed  their 
sentiments  truthfully.  It  ran  some- 
thing to  this  effect — 

"  Show  me  a  black  man, 
I  show  you  a  gentleman ; 
Show  me  a  white  man 
I  show  you  the  debbil. " 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  this  re- 
assuring ditty  when  a  low,  clear 
whistle  sounded  close  to  the  hut,  and 
the  dogs  growled  uneasily.  There  was 
something  so  peculiar  and  unfamiliar 
in  the  sound  that  I  started  up  to  listen. 
"Don'  bodder  yourself,  Cap'n,"  said 
Bogle  indifferently,  "it  am  only  one 
Nanka  snake,  sah;  dem  is  callin'  now, 
and  de  mountain  is  swarmin'  wid  de 
nassy  things." 

Again  the  whistle  sounded,  and  again 
the  dogs  whined ;  this  time  the  note  was 
answered  from  afar.  "Nanka  callen 
him  wife;  him  whistle,  an'  de  lady 
answer;  pretty  soon  meet  now,"  mut- 
tered the  man.  The  strange  signals 
continued  until  the  separated  reptiles 
appeared  to  find  each  other,  when  we 
heard  no  more  of  them. 

I   slept   the    sleep   of  the  tired,  and 


woke  to  find  the  negroes  up  and  busy 
boiling  the  coffee.  I  wandered  off  into 
the  forest,  attracted  by  the  gurgle  of 
water.  Oh,  those  grand  old  woods! 
how  fresh  and  green  they  were!  how 
the  birds  sang  and  the  breezes  whis- 
pered !  I  soon  discovered  a  clear,  deep 
pool,  into  which  I  took  a  header,  and 
emerged  feeling  a  better-looking  man. 
Returning  to  the  camp,  I  found  coffee 
and  more  broiled  pigeons  awaiting  me. 
Backwoods  coffee  is  an  inky  liquid, 
heavily  sweetened  with  moist,  dark 
sugar,  and  very  full  of  grounds.  It 
resembles,  in  one  respect,  the  quality 
of  mercy,  in  that  it  is  not  strained;  but 
I  drained  my  can  cheerfully. 

After  breakfast  we  struck  camp  and 
started  in  on  a  long  day's  shooting.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  time  and  space 
to  record  the  various  features  of  that 
day's  sport.  I  will  only  say  that  in 
game,  and  enjoyment,  I  was  amply  re- 
warded for  the  difficulties  and  fatigue 
of  the  expedition.  I  scored  in  all  a 
hundred  birds,  one  wild  boar,  six  suck- 
ing-pigs (the  mother  we  left  behind), 
two  goats  and  half  a  dozen  Indian 
conies. 

That  there  is  good  sport  to  be  had  in 
the  hill  country  of  Jamaica  I  can  aver: 
whether  our  sportsmen  would  consider 
the  game  worth  the  candle,  however,  I 
cannot  say.      I  did. 
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IT  is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that 
artificial  ice  for  skating  has  been 
found  to  be  practicable,  but  with 
the  rapid  improvement  of  ice-mak- 
ing methods  have  come  indoor  rinks  and 
a  wholesome  revival  of  skating  in  many 
of  our  American  cities  where  the 
winters  are  too  mild,  and  natural  ice 
too  scarce  for  much  of  the  sport  out- 
doors. 

In  Canada,  the  enthusiasts  can  reason- 
ably count  on  three  to  four  months  of 
almost  continuous  skating  weather,  but 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  other  cities  on  our  East- 
ern coast,  we  have  to  be  thankful  for 
the  few  days  during  the  whole  winter 
when  the  natural  ice  is  good. 

However,  we  now  have  rinks  in  most 
cities,  and  artificial  ice  is  made  in  an 
hour  or  so,  regardless  of  the   outdoor 


temperature.  Three  times  a  day  the 
surface  is  renewed,  and  the  result  is  ex- 
cellent skating  and  a  general  boom  to 
all  ice  sports.  Speed  skating  does  not 
nourish,  for  the  rinks  are  too  small  for 
satisfactory  racing.  Tracks  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  laps  to  a  mile  are  laid 
out  in  some  of  them,  and  racing  is  in- 
dulged in,  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
For  ice  hockey,  figure-skating  and  other 
sports  which  require  only  a  limited 
spread  of  ice,  however,  the  rinks  offer 
even  better  facilities  than  natural  ponds 
and  lakes.  Smoother  surfaces  and  more 
comfortable  accommodations  for  spec- 
tators are  also  strong  features  in  favor 
of  the  rinks. 

Hockey  cannot  be  called  a  new  dis- 
covery, for  Americans  have  long  known 
that  the  Canadian  game  has  many 
points   of   fascination    about   it.      Now 
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that  we  have  imported  the  game,  how- 
ever, so  much  enthusiasm  has  been 
shown  over  the  matches  that  its  success 
is  assured. 

Canadian  residents  of  our  Eastern 
cities  are  really  our  benefactors  in  this 
matter,  and  deserve  the  credit  for  in- 
troducing the  game  to  us  as  well  as  for 
teaching  us  the  fine  points  of  the  play. 
Some  additional  enthusiasm  was  gath- 
ered by  two  American 
lawn-tennis  players  who 
were  made  acquainted 
with  hockey  during  a 
holiday  trip  through  the 
Provinces.  The  seeds 
were  quickly  sown  in  fer- 
tile soil,  and  they  soon 
picked  up  the  game  and 
mastered  its  intricacies. 

During  the  few  years 
that  hockey  has  been 
played  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  met  with 
wonderful  success,  both 
among  players  and  spec- 
tators. It  is  almost  as  in- 
teresting to  watch  as  to 
play,  and  large  audiences 
have  turned  out  regular- 
ly to  see  the  most  impor- 
tant matches  inNewYork 
and  Baltimore.  The  game 


is  easy  to  follow,  and  the 
play  is  always  fast  and 
generally  spectacular.  It 
allows  the  spectator  no 
dull  moments  when  the 
movements  of  the  con- 
testants lose  interest  be- 
cause of  monotony  or 
slowness.  For  the  play- 
ers themselves  it  is  a 
game  of  severe  action 
that  calls  into  play  all  of 
their  energies. 

Hockey    offers     many 
inducements  to  the  ath- 
lete of  the  summer  sea- 
^son   who  finds   the  long 
winter  an  "  aching  void  " 
in     his    enthusiasm     for 
sports.     The  game  is  one 
that    requires    strength, 
speed,  quick  eyes,  strong 
nerves,  and  considerable 
endurance  and  pluck,  so 
that     skill    in    hockey 
means  much  more  than 
the  mere  ability  to  skate 
well.     Clever  skating  is  really  a  subor- 
dinate   quality.      Every    good    hockey 
player  must  skate  well,  of  course,  but 
there  are  thousands  who  do  skate  well, 
yet   might   never    succeed    at    hockey. 
The   perfect   control   of    one's   self   on 
skates   is   taken   for   granted,    and   the 
successful  hockey  player  excels  his  com- 
petitor in  other  qualities  rather  than  by 
his  skating-  skill. 
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It  takes  months 
and  months  of 
persistent  prac- 
tice, for  instance, 
t  o  carry  the 
"  puck  "  along  the 
ice  with  one's 
stick,  winding  in 
and  out,  this  way 
and  that,  avoid- 
ing one  after  an- 
other of  the  op- 
posing players 
who  tries  to  in- 
tercept its  prog- 
ress ;  now  driv- 
ing it  against  the 
edge  of  the  rink 
and  taking  it 
again  on  the  re- 
b  ound,  as  one 
plays  on  a  billiard 
table,  and  now 
"lifting"  it  from 

the  ice  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  stick 
in  order  to  get  it  past  an  interposing 
player's  skates  and  stick.  That  one  at 
the  game  must  skate  well  goes  without 
saying,  but  he  has  many  other  things 
to  learn  before  he  may  be  accounted 
a  good  hockey  player. 

In  Canada  the  boys  begin  at  the  sport 
when  they  are  still  in  the  preparatory 
schools,  and  they  become  very  proficient 
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before  they  play  on  the  senior  teams. 
There  the  game  is  so  widely  played 
that  good  players  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  in  the  States  the  sport  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  Canadian  resi- 
dents of  our  cities  are  really  the  only 
experienced  players  we  have. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  growth 
of  hockey  has  been  in  and  around  the 
metropolis.  Three  years  ago,  such  a 
thing  as  an  artificial  ice 
rink  was  unknown  in  New 
York,  and  hockey  had  not 
been  played  at  all  be- 
cause we  had  no  ice  for 
it.  The  short  winters  and 
damp,  moist  climate  of 
the  sea-coast  effectually 
prevented  any  prolonged 
seasons  of  skating,  and 
hockey  was  out  of  the 
question  in  the  few  days 
when  outdoor  skating  was 
possible. 

With  the  construction 
of  three  rinks  in  the  met- 
ropolitan district,  two  in 
New  York  and  one  in 
Brooklyn,  the  game 
sprang  very  quickly  into 
prominence,  however,  and 
it  was  only  a  short  time 
before  it  was  taken  up  by 
nearly  every  athletic  club 
in  the  district.  The  fact 
'that   one  of   the  rinks  is 
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controlled  and  run  by  a  club  composed 
of  the  best  class  of  New  York's  athletic- 
ally-inclined men  presents  the  game 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and 
the  spectators  at  the  matches  have  been 
of  the  best  class.  In  fact,  the  game  has 
found  more  favor  with  the  classes  than 
the  masses. 

In  several  of  the  social  clubs  about 
the  metropolis,  the  sport  has  been  taken 
up,  and  teams  were  trained  last  winter 
to  compete  for  the  Percy  Chubb  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  which  has  added  keenness 
to  the  competition  among  them.  The 
Knickerbocker,  the  Union  and  the  Rac- 
quet Clubs  put  out  teams  last  year,  and 
several  more  will  be  added  to  the  lists 
this  winter.  These  three  teams  strug- 
gled for  the  Chubb  Cup,  and  it  finally 
fell  to  the  Racquet  Club,  which  is  really 
more  of  an  athletic  than  a  social  club. 

Besides  the  regular  clubs  formed  for 
skating  and  hockey,  there  are  a  number 
of  teams  in  the  athletic  clubs.  The  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  New  York  Hockey 
Clubs  are  really  the  pioneers  in  the  field, 
but  now  there  are  teams  from  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club,  of  New  York,  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
,  the  Montclair  Athletic  Club,  the  New 
'Jersey  Athletic  Club,  and  others  from 
across  the  river  in  the  next  State.  Then 
there  are  the  teams  of  the  local  prepara- 
tory schools  and  colleges,  several  of  the 
New  York  schools  as  well  as  Columbia 
and  Yale  having  teams,  and  others"are 
promised  for  this  winter. 

Last  winter  the  Amateur  Hockey 
League  was  formed  with  the  St.  Nich- 
olas and  Brooklyn  Skating  Clubs,  and 
the  New  York  and  Crescent  Athletic 
Clubs.  A  series  of  matches  for  the 
league  championship  was  played  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Brooklyn  teams  were  both  hopeless- 
ly outclassed,  the  struggle  narrowing 
down  to  a  battle  between  St.  Nich- 
olas and  New  York.  The  latter  was 
made  up  exclusively  of  Canadian  play- 
ers. Under  their  former  name  of  the 
New  York  Hockey  Club  they  had  been 
playing  in  New  York  for  a  whole  season 
before  the  Athletic  Club  became  inter- 
ested in  the  sport,  and  then  the  Canucks 
were  taken  in  in  a  body  and  have  since 
played  under  the  colors  of  the  "Mer- 
cury foot."  Some  of  the  Canadian  sub- 
stitutes of  the  old  New  York  Hockey 
Club,  with  some  of  the  Americans  who 


had  learned  the  game,  have  continued 
the  old  organization,  however,  under  its 
former  name,  and  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  league  this  fall. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  won 
a  hard  -  fought  victory  over  the  St. 
Nicholas  team'  by  a  narrow  margin  in 
the  final  game  for  the  league  cham- 
pionship. The  St.  Nicholas  players  are 
all  Americans  who  have  learned  the 
game  within  the  last  two  years,  and  their 
clever  showing  was  a  decided  surprise. 

When  Malcolm  Chace,  of  Yale,  took 
his  first  team  up  to  Canadian  rinks  two 
years  ago,  they  were  so  hopelessly  out-, 
classed  that  the  Canucks  had  lots  of 
fun  at  their  expense.  How  they  were 
regarded  up  there  was  shown  by  what 
one  of  the  Canadians  said  in  reference 
to  their  match  against  the  Victorias,  of 
Montreal :  "  It  is  an  actual  fact,"  said 
this  player,  "  that  in  this  match  four  of 
the  Victorias  stood  and  chatted  in  the 
center  of  the  rink  while  the  other  three 
players  skated  rings  around  the  Ameri- 
cans for  a  few  minutes." 

But  the  quickness  of  American  ath- 
letes to  pick  up  new  sports  and  excel 
at  them  has  become  almost  proverbial, 
and  it  has  never  been  better  illustrated 
than  in  hockey.  The  newly-imported 
game  attracted  much  attention  from 
men  who  had  excelled  at  other  sports, 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before 
they  began  to  improve  so  rapidly  that 
even  the  Canadians  may  have  to  battle 
hard  for  their  future  laurels.  A  num- 
ber of  lawn-tennis  experts,  including 
Chace,  Wrenn,  Larned,  and  Slocum,  all 
"  top-notchers  "  in  their  own  sport,  were 
among  the  first  American  recruits  to 
the  new  game,  and  to-day  they  are 
among  the  best  of  the  home  -  bred 
talent.  In  just  two  seasons  of  practice, 
the  spread  of  skill  with  the  hockey  stick 
and  puck  has  been  almost  unprece- 
dented, and  the  enthusiasm  has  become 
contagious,  almost  infectious,  as  the  fine 
points  of  the  sport  are  learned. 

Last  winter's  success  of  the  Amateur 
Hockey  League  was  so  marked  that  the 
delegates  came  together  last  autumn 
full  of  plans  for  the  winter.  A  number 
of  applications  for  membership  were 
received,  but  the  executive  committee 
decided  to  choose  for  admission  only 
the  two  clubs  which  had  put  out  suc- 
cessful teams  last  winter.  To  admit 
other  clubs  whose  players  might  be 
mere  novices  at  the  game,  would  mean 
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to  rob  the  championship  matches  of 
much  of  their  interest ;  so  only  the  New 
York  Hockey  Club,  and  the  Montclair 
Athletic  Club,  whose  team  had  shown 
such  good  hockey  last  winter,  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  These  two 
clubs  have  raised  the  roll  of  the  league 
to  six  teams,  but  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club  will  not  put  out  a  team  this  year, 
their  best  players  having  combined 
with  the  Brooklyn  Skating  Club  team. 
The  schedule  of  championship  matches 
for  the  other  five  teams  extends  through 
the  winter  to  April,  and  all  three  rinks 
in  the  metropolitan  district  will  be  used 
for  the  games.  The  New  York  Athletic 
and  St.  Nicholas  teams  will  make  their 
home  at  the  St.  Nicholas  rink,  the 
Brooklyn  and  Montclair  clubs  at  the 
Clermont  Avenue  rink,  and  the  New 
York  Hockey  Club  at  the  Ice  Palace 
rink. 

Hockey  has  flourished  in  the  colleges 
too,  and  an  intercollegiate  league  for 
the  game  will  probably  be  formed  next 
season.  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania, 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia,  have  all 
taken  up  the  game  enthusiastically, 
while  Harvard  and  Brown,  which  last 
winter  played  ice  polo,  a  very  similar 
garrie,  will  probably  substitute  hockey 
this  season  and  join  the  majority.  The 
chief  difficulty  the  collegians  encounter 
is  the  lack  of  ice  for  practice.  Yale  has 
to  depend  on  the  occasional  ice  at  Lake 
Whitney  and  Lake  Saltonstall.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  candidates  practice  at 
the  North  Avenue  rink,  in  Baltimore  ; 
Columbia  players  use  the  St.  Nicholas 
rink,  while  Princeton  and  Pennsylva- 
nia have  to  depend  on  that  in  Phila- 
delphia for  their  practice. 

In  Baltimore  the  game  has  flourished 
particularly  well,  while  in  the  West  it 
has  developed  even  more  enthusiasm 
and  is  easily  the  popular  sport  of  the 
winter  months.  Chicago  has  a  fine  cov- 
ered rink,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
northern  cities  along  the  lakes  the  game 
is  played  outdoors  on  natural  ice.  In- 
ternational matches  against  the  Cana- 
dian players,  however,  have  been  few 
and  far  between  because  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Canucks  over  the  American 
players.  A  team  from  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, of  Toronto,  made  a  tour  of  some 
of  our  Eastern  rinks  last  spring,  and 
won  more  games  than  they  lost  by  a 
large  majority,  and  yet  these  collegians 
were  far  from  the  top  in  Canadian  rinks. 


Although  they  play  in  the  league  as  a 
senior  team,  they  are  considered  one  of 
the  weakest  in  this  division,  and  their 
success  over  the  American  players 
would  indicate  that  our  cousins  across 
the  border  are  still  a  long  way  ahead  of 
us  at  the  game. 

In  the  Provinces  the  crack  teams  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  and  each  has 
its  own  schedule  of  games.  Those  in 
Ontario  form  one  group,  while  the  teams 
in  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  included  in 
the  other.  Of  these  two  leagues,  the 
clubs  in  the  latter  are  considered  the 
stronger,  and  the  Montreal  Hockey 
Club  team  and  that  of  the  Victoria 
Hockey  Club,  of  Montreal,  have  monop- 
olized most  of  the  championship  honors 
for  many  years.  The  Montreals  held 
the  championship  from  1886  to  1894 
(inclusive),  and  the  Victorias  in  1895, 
while  these  two  teams  were  easily  the 
strongest  in  the  league  last  year,  being 
finally  left  tq  fight  out  the  struggle  for 
the  championship  in  the  finals.  The 
one  break  in  the  list  of  their  victories 
was  in  1896,  when  the  Victorias,  of  Win- 
nipeg, won  the  much-coveted  title. 

There  are  twenty  hockey  players — 
yes,  fifty — in  Canada  for  every  one  on 
this  side  of  the  border  ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Canucks  should  be  so 
much  superior  to  American  players,  for 
the  game  is  still  in  its  infancy  here. 

Ice  hockey  is  a  very  simple  game  to 
understand,  and  a  very  difficult  one  to 
play  well.  It  is  played  on  a  "  field  "  of 
ice  the  same  shape  as  that  used  for  foot- 
ball, the  minimum  size  of  which  is  lim- 
ited by  the  New  York  Amateur  Hockey 
League  to  fifty-eight  by  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet.  Seven  men  constitute 
a  team,  and  it  is  their  object  to  force 
the  "puck,"  a  piece  of  hard  rubber 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch 
thick,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  ball, 
between  the  goal-posts.  Each  player  is 
armed  with  a  stick,  more  like  the  polo- 
player's  mallet  than  a  golf  club,  for  its 
blade  is  about  three  inches  wide  and 
rests  along  the  ice  for  a  full  foot.  There 
are  a  pair  of  goal-posts  at  either  end  of 
the  ice,  and  the  scoring  is  done  by  driv- 
ing the  puck  through  them.  These  posts 
are  four  feet  high  and  six  feet  apart. 

Any  player  may  push  the  puck  in 
any  direction  he  pleases  unless  he  is  off- 
side, but  he  may  use  only  his  stick  for 
this  purpose,  although  he  is  permitted 
to  stop  the  puck  with  his  skates  or  his 
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hand  or  body.  He  must  not  raise  his 
stick  above  his  shoulder,  and  he  must 
not  strike  the  puck  ;  he  may  only  push  it 
or  "  shoot "  it.  Body-checking,  as  in  la- 
crosse, is  allowable, 'but  tripping,  cross- 
checking, hacking,  striking,  or  rough 
skating  is  counted  as  a  foul,  and  the 
referee  may  rule  a  player  out  of  the 
game  for  committing  a  foul.  The  seven 
men  of  the  team  are  placed  much  as  a 
football  team.  There  are  four  forwards, 
which  correspond  to  the  regular  rush- 
line,  known  as  right  and  left  centers 
and  right  and  left  forwards  ;  a  cover- 
point,  point  and  goal-keeper,  the 'latter 
terms  being  borrowed  from  lacrosse. 

The  game  is  started  by  "  facing  "  the 
puck  in  the  center  of  the  field,  once 
more   like   lacrosse  ;  and  the  opposing 


and  point,  also  join  in  the  general 
struggle  for  possession  of  the  rubber 
disc. 

The  goal  -  keeper  never  leaves  his 
posts,  and  with  feet  spread  out  between 
them  and  stick  ready  to  intercept  any 
attempt  at  his  goal,  he  watches  the  puck 
eagerly.  If  he  stops  a  try  with  his 
skate  or  stick,  his  first  play  is  to  pass  the 
puck  to  one  of  his  men  ;  or  if  he  is 
close  pressed  by  antagonists  or  cannot 
reach  a  disengaged  member  of  his  own 
team,  he  shoots  it  out  to  one  side  of  the 
field  parallel  with  his  own  posts,  for  this 
prevents  another  try  until  it  can  be 
worked  around  in  front  of  the  goal 
again. 

Particularly  when  the  scrimmage  is 
down  close  to  the  goal,  it  is  often  difh- 
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centers  immediately  struggle  for  its 
possession  when  the  referee's  whistle  is 
blown.  A  quick  shoot  from  the  stick 
of  the  successful  center  passes  the  puck 
to  one  of  the  other  forwards  on  his 
team,  arid  an  attack  on  the  opposite 
goal  begins  at  once.  Down  the  rink 
rush  all  four  of  the  forwards,  passing 
the  puck  from  one  to  another  as  its 
safety  is  endangered  by  the  opposition 
of  the  opponents,  until  they  get  down 
close  to  the  goal,  when  the  work  of 
shooting  it  for  the  posts  begins.  The 
opposing  forwards  close  in  to  get  the 
puck  away  from  the  attacking  party, 
and  the  defense  men,  the  cover-point, 


cult  to  shoot  the  puck  along  the  ice,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  skates  in  the 
way.  To  get  over  this,  a  skillful  player 
will  lift  the  disc  by  a  dexterous  twist  of 
his  stick,  and  shoot  it  through  the  air. 
Goals  are  often  made  by  this  stroke,  too, 
for  the  goal-keeper  can  easily  defend 
most  of  the  width  between  the  posts 
with  his  skates  and  stick,  spread  out  to 
cover  the  ice.  For  a  long  pass,  too,  when 
the  point  or  cover-point  gets  the  puck 
down  near  his  own  goal,  the  lifting 
stroke  is  particularly  useful,  for  the 
puck  travels  further  and  with  less 
chance  of  being  stopped  by  one  of  the 
opponents'  sticks. 
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Fouls  seldom  occur  in  hockey,  because 
there  are  few  openings  for  unfair  play. 
To  intentionally  trip  an  opponent,  or  to 
strike  him,  is  practically  the  only  chance 
for  this  kind  of  work;  and  a  good'  referee, 
who  watches  the  play  closely,  can  effect- 
ually prevent  both,  as  the  penalty  of 
disqualification  from  the  game  is  quickly 
meted  out  to  the  offender.  Intentional 
rough  skating  or  raising  the  stick  above 
the  shoulder,  which  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  of  the  players,  may  bring 
a  similar  penalty,  so  that  hockey  is  un- 
usually free  from  fouls  for  a  game  in 
which  physical  contact  is  so  frequent. 
If  a  penalty  of  distance,  or  even  of 
score,  were  only  permitted  for  foul  play, 
it  might  be  much  more  difficult  to  pre- 
vent that,  but  disqualification  is  more  or 
less  of  a  disgrace,  and  the  players  feel  it 
keenly. 

One  other  play,  however,  often  inter- 
feres with  the  game,  and  causes  the  ref- 
eree to  blow  his  whistle  to  stop  play. 
It  is  against  the  rules  for  a  player  to 
touch  the  puck  when  he  is  off-side,  and 
if  he  does  so,  the  play  is  stopped  at 
once,  and  the  puck  faced  where  the  foul 
occurred.  This  off-side  play  is  borrowed 
from  football,  too,  like  some  of  the  other 
features  of  hockey.  It  really  works  just 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  kick  in  our 
American  football.  Any  player  who  is 
nearer  to  his  opponents'  goal-line  than 
the  puck  when  it  was  last  played,  is  off- 
side until  he  is  put  on-side  again  by  its 
being  touched  by  an  opponent  or  a  mem- 


ber of  his  own  team  who  is  on-side. 
The  official  rule  of  the  Amateur  Hockey 
League  which  governs  this  point  reads 
as  follows  : 

"  When  a  player  hits  the  puck,  any 
one  on  the  same  side,  who,  at  such  mo- 
ment of  hitting,  is  nearer  the  opponents' 
goal-line,  is  off-side,  and  may  not  touch 
the  puck  himself,  or  in  any  way  what- 
ever prevent  any  other  player  from  do- 
ing so,  until  the  puck  has  been  played 
again.  A  player  must  always  be  on  his 
own  side  of  the  puck." 

In  the  attack,  therefore,  the  forwards 
line  up  across  the  ice  and  skate  down 
the  rink  with  the  puck,  but  the  player 
who  has  it  in  his  possession  is  always 
slightly  in  advance  of  his  mates,  so  as 
to  keep  them  on-side.  He  may  then 
pass  it  to  any  of  the  others  in  case  he  is 
checked  by  one  of  the  opponents,  and 
the  attack  may  be  continued. 

The  length  of  a  championship  game, 
in  Canada  is  two  halves  of  thirty  min- 
utes, with  an  intermission  of  ten  min- 
utes, but  our  Amateur  Hockey  League 
has  established  twenty-minute  halves, 
with  a  similar  rest.  Even  this  time  re- 
quires good  endurance  on  the  part  of 
the  forwards  in  a  fast  game,  and  one  has 
only  to  see  the  play  to  appreciate  its 
severity.  Hockey  is  a  good  game  that 
brings  out  the  best  qualities  in  an 
athletic  man,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  one  for  the  winter  months, 
when  the  ordinary  open-air  sports  are 
impracticable. 
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THE  fire-dogs  blink  amid  the  yule-tide  glare 
And  holly-berries  crimson  every  wall, 
The  mistletoe  sets  maiden  cheeks  aflare 

While  festal  laughter  echoes  through  the  hall  ; 
The  winter  strides  along  the  mountains  tall, 
A  giant  trampling  giants  as  he  goes — 
"Tis  holiday  on  earth— its  pleasure  glows 

Within  your  heart  and  mine  and  naught  dismays, 
But  in  the  rapture  that  the  season  knows 
I  pray  you,  think  of  bygone  summer  days. 

The  winter's  joy  for  a  brief  space  disclaim 

The  joy  of  other  times  you  held  not  small, 
And  though  e'en  pleasant  dreams  at  last  grow  tame, 
One  dream  was  counted  then  more  sweet  than  all. 
How  clearly  I  the  summer's  charms  recall — 
The  thicket  where  the  wild  magnolia  grows, 
On  him  who  gains  it  there  is  one  bestows 

A  smile  so  rare  that  'twould  a  hermit  daze  ; 

Ah,  then  you  ranked  me  not  among  your  foes, 

I  pray  you,  think  of  bygone  summer  days. 

Princess,  life's  passion  with  its  seasons  flows, 
We  will  not  place  this  in  life's  list  of  woes 

That  all  too  soon  we  tread  the  parting  ways  ; 
Yet  when  the  wintry  years  about  you  close, 

I  pray  you,  think  of  bygone  summer  days. 

Edward  Gordon. 
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A  YEAR  ago  I  was  enjoying  a  de- 
lightful holiday  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida.  A  friend  had 
invited  me  to  spend  a'  few  weeks 
aboard  his  yacht,  which  pleasant  propo- 
sition had  been  promptly  accepted. 

The  yacht  met  me  at  Punta  Gorda, 
a  small  town  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Charlotte  Harbor.  Punta  Gorda  marks 
the  southern  limit  of  railroad  travel 
upon  the  west  coast.  With  my  friend  I 
found  a  second  guest,  a  young  Scotch- 
man who  was  an  ardent  lover  of  sport 
in  any  form. 

Ours  were  indeed  congenial  spirits, 
and  our  outing  began  under  golden  aus- 
pices. We  were  in  quest  of  rest,  recrea- 
tion and  fishing,  in  the  most  acceptable 
form  they  could  be  found.  Naturally 
enough  we  hoped  to  obtain  our  best 
sport  with  the  famous  tarpon,  the  grand, 
high-leaping,  silver  king,  whose  fame  has 
spread  throughout  the  angling  world. 

This  fish  frequently  attains  a  length 
of  seven  feet  or  more,  with  a  weight, 
perhaps,  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds. 

The  tarpon  is  not,  in  Florida  at  least, 
regarded  as  good  eating,  the  flesh  being 
coarse  and  dark;  consequently,  when 
after  great  resistance  a  fish  has  been 
brought  to  land,  it  is  delivered  over  to 
the  waiting  buzzards  or  to  the  taxider- 
mist 

In  this  •  account  of  our  tarpon-fishing 
I  disclaim  at  the  beginning  any  credit 
for  myself.  The  glory  belongs  to  others. 
With  this  confession,  I  hope  to  gain  cre- 
dence for  what  I  say;  for  I  realize  that 
I  am  telling  a  fish  story. 

Our  fishing  was  done  in  Captiva  Pass. 
The  seasonal  movements  of  the  tarpon 
appear  to  be  somewhat  irregular,  de- 
pending, perhaps,  on  the  temperature 
of  the  water  or  the  abundance  of  food 


In  one  year  many  may  be  caught  at  a 
given  locality;  in  the  next  year,  few  or 
none.  Captiva  Pass  seemed  last  year  to 
be  a  favored  spot. 

Lying  off  the  coast  visited  by  us  are 
many  narrow  islands,  some  of  them  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  long.  They  are  usually 
fringed  with  mangrove  trees,  except  on 
the  western  side,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  beating  of  the  waves  from  the 
Gulf.  These  islands  shut  off,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  Gulf,  the  mouth  of 
Charlotte  Harbor,  the  mouth  of  Caloosa- 
hatchie  River,  some  twenty  miles  further 
south,  and  some  intervening  sounds.  In 
these  bodies  of  water  the  tfde  rises  to 
an  average  height  of  over  one  foot ;  and 
twice  a  day  they  must  be  filled  and  emp- 
tied through  narrow  passes  between  the 
islands.  The  tide,  therefore,  at  certain 
hours,  rushes  through  these  passes  like 
a  mighty  river,  and  keeps  them  scoured 
out  deep  and  clean. 

Captiva  Pass  lies  between  Captiva 
and  Lacosta  islands.  It  is  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide  and  has 
a  depth  of  twenty- eight  feet,  with  a 
rough  and  rocky  bottom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pass,  when  the 
tide  is  running  strongly,  there  is  one 
spot,  a  sort  of  eddy,  where  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  is  more  rapid.  This 
is  a  favorite  sporting  place  for  the  tar- 
pon ;  and  other  life  is  abundant  there. 
Great  fishes,  red  groupers,  black  group- 
ers, kingfish,  and  jewfish  may  easily  be 
caught,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much 
as  three  hundred  pounds.  Sharks,  large 
and  small,  are  entirely  too  common  ; 
huge  loggerhead  turtles  show  at  the 
surface  now  and  then ;  and  dusky  por- 
poises come  heaving  along,  snort,  disap- 
pear, and  reappear  rods  away. 

In  many  other  localities  tarpon-fish- 
ing is  practiced  by  letting  the  baited 
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hook  sink  to  the  bottom  and  rest  there 
until  the  tarpon  comes  along  and  picks 
it  up.  At  Captiva,  when  the  tide  is  run- 
ning, which  is  really  nearly  all  the  time, 
the  boats  of  the  sportsmen  are  usually 
anchored,  and  the  tide  is  allowed  to 
buoy  up  and  to  carry  out  the  baited 
hooks  for  some  distance  from  the  boats. 
The  tarpon  here,  apparently,  remains 
near  the  surface. 

Not  all  who  are  called  to  Captiva  Pass 
are  chosen.  Men  come  from  New  York, 
and  Boston,  and  Chicago,  and  roast  in 
the  sun  for  hours  and  days  without 
acquiring  any  moral  right  to  go  away 
and  claim  to  have  caught  a  tarpon.  Our 
party,  however,  had  good  success.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  himself  one  of  the 
yacht's  company. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  tide  begins 
to  flow  through  the  Pass,  the  fishermen 
begin  to  assemble  in  their  rowboats. 
Each  boat  has  in  it  usually  two  persons, 
the  sportsman  and  his  guide.  The  boats 
line  up  in  front  of  the  "  tarpon  hole." 
The  uninitiated  probably  arrange  them- 
selves at  random,  and  accordingly  per- 
mit Patience  to  get  in  her  perfect  work 
on  them. 

To  our  guide  certain  objects  on  adja- 
cent shores  indicate  the  most  advanta- 
geous position,  and  the  anchor  is  thrown 
out.  To  the  boat-end  of  the  anchor-line 
is  attached  a  buoy,  which  may  be  quickly 
thrown  overboard,  freeing  the  boat,  and 
yet  marking  the  position  of  the  anchor. 

Each  man  is  provided  with  a  rod  and 
reel  which  are  adapted  to  an  active 
campaign.  On  the  reel  are  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  of  line,  very  strong  but  not 
much  thicker  than  common  wrapping- 
twine.  One  wonders  at  first  how  such 
a  fish  can  be  held  by  means  of  such  a 
cord.  Along  strip  of  mullet  is  fastened 
to  the  hook  and  allowed  to  float  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  boat. 

The  tide  is  rushing  along,  a  stiff  wind 
is  blowing,  and  your  boat  is  dancing  up 
and  down  at  a  lively  rate.  Every  few 
minutes  you  see  a  single  tarpon  or 
several  come  to  the  surface,  displaying 
their  broad  silvery  sides,  flashing  their 
tails  in  the  air,  and  again  disappearing. 
They  may  be  rods  away,  or  alongside 
of  your  boat.  You  sit  minutes,  a  half 
hour,  or,  if  you  are  not  "lucky,"  hours 
without  getting  a  "strike."  You  begin, 
perhaps,  to  lose  faith  in  the  tarpon,  get 
careless,  and  let  your  rod  rest  on  the 
side  of  your  boat,  and  you  are  dreaming. 


Suddenly  you  feel  a  strong  pull  at 
your  line  and  your  reel  begins  to  sing. 
You  spring  into  position  and  soon  stop 
the  outrush  of  line.  Then,  again,  it  may 
go  out  in  spite  of  you.  Being  inexperi- 
enced with  the  tarpon,  you  imagine  you 
have  one  on  your  hook.  After  some 
struggling  and  excitement  you  reel  your 
captive  up  to  the  boat-side  and  find  that 
you  have  caught,  perhaps,  a  ten-pound 
grouper.  The  fish  is  beautiful  in  form 
and  color  and  furnishes  excellent  eating  ; 
but  to  a  man  addicted  to  tarpon-catch- 
ing these  qualities  offer  no  compensa- 
tion. He  may  save  the  fish  for  his  din- 
ner, but  his  soul  will  be  filled  with 
vexation. 

You  restore  your  strip  of  mullet  and 
try  again.  In  due  time  there  is  a  vig- 
orous jerk  at  your  line  and  a  whirr  from 
your  reel.  You  give  a  quick  and  strong 
jerk  with  your  rod  to  set  the  hook  firmly 
in  the  fish's  mouth,  for  the  tarpon's 
mouth  and  tongue  are  very  hard,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  make  the  hook  stick. 

All  at  once,  before  your  wondering 
eyes,  a  great  fish,  six  feet  long  and 
gleaming  like  molten  silver,  leaps  fully 
a  man's  stature  into  the  air.  With  open 
jaws,  he  tosses  his  head  sidewise  and 
flings  the  bait  out  of  his  mouth.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  the  hook  goes  along 
with  the  bait,  and  your  fish  disappears. 
If  the  hook  is  well  fastened  he  may 
make  three  or  four  leaps,  and  then,  if 
not  sooner,  active  operations  must  begin 
on  your  part. 

Your  fish  probably  makes  a  rush  for 
the  Gulf.  You  do  the  best  you  can. 
You  press  on  the  drag  of  the  reel  with 
your  thumb  as  long  as  that  useful  mem- 
ber of  your  body  has  any  strength  left 
in  it ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to  hold 
that  fish.  When  he  has  run,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  and  you  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  he  is  going  to  get 
the  whole  of  your  line,  he  grows  tired. 
You  try  to  reel  him  in  and  to  save  at 
least  some  of  your  line. 

While  this  scene  is  being  enacted 
your  guide  has  thrown  overboard  the 
anchor-buoy  and  has  taken  the  oars. 
Your  neighbors  have  been  wildly  en- 
gaged in  reeling  in  their  lines  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  being  fouled  by  your 
raging  fish.  Now  they  come  to  your  aid 
with  friendly  advice  as  to  the  best  way 
of  handling  your  game.  They  shout 
into  your  ears  remarks  on  the  relative 
merits  of  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and 
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Vera  Cruz  as  landing  stations  ;  but  you 
make  no  reply.  You  have  other  fish  to 
attend  to.  Your  intention,  and  that  of 
your  guide,  is  to  get  out  to  the  beach, 
where  you  will  have  firmer  footing. 
Your  game  wants  to  get  into  deep 
water. 

If  the  balance  between  the  runs  of  the 
fish  and  your  reelings-in  is  in  your  favor, 
you  may  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
reach  solid  ground ;  but  if  the  fish 
proves  the  better  man  of  the  two,  your 
boat  must  follow  him,  so  that  you  shall 
not  lose  too  much  line.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  you  may  be  carried  out  into 
the  Gulf. 

During  my  stay  at  Captiva  Pass,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  tarpon  catch- 
ers, having  one  afternoon  caught  a  vig- 
orous fish,  was  carried  out  so  far  into  the 
Gulf  that  he  did  not  get  back  until  after 
nine  o'clock.  And  in  these  involuntary 
nocturnal  excursions  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  being  carried  into  a  line  of  break- 
ers that  roar  not  far  away. 

But  in  whatever  way  the  contest  is 
waged,  when  you  have  wrestled  with 
that  tarpon  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
begin  to  realize  that  there  is  a  labor 
problem  needing  solution.  Your  arms 
are  almost  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  and 
you  employ  all  kinds  of  devices  for 
relieving  your  strained  muscles.  Drops 
of  perspiration  race  down  your  face,  and 
you  are  fortunate  if  you  have  received 
no  abrasions.  The  chances  are  great 
that  you  must  at  length  surrender  the 
rod  to  your  guide,  and  take  the  oars  for 
a  season  of  rest. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  man, 
single-handed,  lands  a  tarpon  at  that 
Pass.  Even  when  you  have  reached  the 
beach  your  game  will  make  resolute 
spurts  to  get  away,  and  at  best,  he  will 
have  obstinate  sulks  ;  so  that  he  must 
be  drawn  slowly  and  with  much  labor 
to  the  shore.  A  gaff -hook  then  puts  an 
end  to  the  fight.  Your  prize  is  on  the 
sand — as  much  as  you  can  drag  along — 
and  you  are  ready  to  declare  that  it  is 
great  sport.  If  so,  it  must  be  classed 
among  the  athletic  sports. 

But  there  may  be  many  disappoint- 
ments between  casting  out  your  bait 
and  the  use  of  the  gaff.  You  may  be 
constantly  troubled  by  catching  fine 
large  food- fishes.  Often  the  hook  is 
seized  by  some  predatory  shark,  and 
you  may  lose  your  hook  and  part  of 
your  line,  or  if  you  get  the  shark  he  is 


neither  game  nor  food.  One  fine  day 
one  of  our  party  found  himself  hooked 
to  a  loggerhead  turtle.  When  the  turtle 
was  brought  to  shore,  it  was  found  that 
the  hook  had  caught  in  the  skin  of  one 
of  his  flippers. 

One  evening  I  hooked  a  tarpon  which 
an  expert  with  these  fishes  said  would 
have  weighed  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  He  made  his  leaps 
in  splendid  style,  and  ran  out  until  the 
reel  was  screaming  at  me  for  letting 
that  fish  get  away.  Through  inadvert- 
ence I  threw  my  thumb  over  the  line, 
and  at  once  a  streak  was  scorched  deep 
in  the  skin.  Presently  on  looking  down 
at  my  hand,  I  found  it  covered  with 
blood.  The  crank  of  the  reel  in  its 
revolutions  had  carried  away  a  portion 
of  my  thumb-nail. 

After  making  as  good  a  fight  as  I 
could,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  over  my 
rod  to  my  companion.  He  was  making 
some  progress  with  the  fish  and  I  with 
the  boat,  when  suddenly  a  great  shark 
seized  the  tarpon  and,  breaking  the  line, 
carried  him  off.  About  that  time  the 
Pass  seemed  to  be  full  of  sharks,  and 
several  persons  thus  lost  their  fish. 

On  the  next  day  my  hook  was  seized 
by  a  smaller  tarpon,  but  nevertheless 
a  lusty  fellow.  After  the  preliminary 
high-vaulting,  he  began  to  carry  out  the 
line.  Then  it  suddenly  slacked,  and 
I  reeled  in  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
line  could  be  seen  cutting  through  the 
water,  showing  that  the  fish  was  coming 
toward,  and  past,  the  boat.  The  line 
then  tightened,  and  I  held  on  with  all 
my  force.  All  at  once,  in  front  of  the 
boat,  about  a  hundred  feet  away,  that 
tarpon  shot  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  probably  fifteen 
feet — at  least  old  -  timers  on  the  spot 
declared  that  the  record  for  tarpon  high- 
jumping  had  been  irreparably  broken. 
High  in  the  air  he  gave  himself  a 
mighty  shake,  and  out  of  his  mouth  flew 
the  bait  and  the  hook.  He  deserved  his 
freedom  and  had  gained  it. 

In  these  struggles  between  man  and 
tarpon,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  danger 
of  losing  the  fishing-tackle,  and  since  a 
good  tarpon  rod  and  reel  are  worth 
some  fifty  dollars,  such  a  loss  to  most 
men  means  something.  Nevertheless, 
so  far  as  anything  to  the  contrary  is 
known,  there  is  a  tarpon  or  two  swim- 
ming about  yet  in  the  Gulf  with  fishing- 
tackle  from  our  yacht. 


WHeeEJN®    IN    NORTH 


BY   HELEN   F.   HUNTINGTON. 


F  there  is  a  place  in  the 
wide  world  where  wheel- 
folk  may  find  roads  hard 
and  smooth  as  a  board, 
and  rest  and  freedom  from 
mosquitoes,  boarding- 
house  babies,  pianos,  and 
prickly  heat,  that  favored 
spot  is  in  the  northern 
section  of  Georgia,  where 
even  midsummer  is  a 
dream  of  delight.  The 
mornings  are  crisp,  cool,  and  fragrant 
with  spicy  scents  of  Georgian  vegeta- 
tion ;  noontide  is  warm,  even  hot,  but 
it  is  clear,  dry  heat  without  humidity  ; 
and  with  the  wane  of  the  sun  the  west 
wind  sweeps  down  from  the  mountains, 
dissipating  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  lowlands  like  magic.  Knowing  the 
delights  of  the  country  by  previous 
experience,  I  persuaded  four  of  my 
friends  to  join  me  in  a  two  days'  wheel- 
ing trip  through  Hall  County. 

We  started  from  Gainesville  at  seven, 
sun-time,  and  in  half  an  hour  rode  into 
view  of  the  finest  scenery  far  and  wide. 
A  double  chain  of  mountains  girt  the 
western  horizon  thirty  miles  distant, 
but  the  feathery  fringe  of  the  pine 
ridge  was  clearly  discernible  through 
the  luminous  atmosphere.  The  crest  of 
Mt.  Airy  rose  darkly  against  the  lucid 
blue  of  the  east,  and  behind  us  lay  the 
pretty  little  mountain  town  silhouetted 
against  the  stretch  of  sparkling  greenery 
beyond. 

Then  came  a  long,  winding  coast 
toward  the  river,  but  the  roads  were 
in  excellent  condition.  We  had  several 
stiff  climbs  on  the  way,  but  the  delight- 
ful coasts  in  the  face  of  the  fragrant, 
piny  breeze  compensated  abundantly. 
We  passed,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  houses 
on  a  ten-mile  stretch — rough  log  shacks, 
with  queer  little  box  attachments,  by  the 
way  of  spare  rooms;  then,  for  four  miles, 
not  a  sign  of  human  habitation  appeared 
until  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  little 
hamlet  with  stores,  post-office,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  modern  comfort, 
in  the  heart  of  the  silence.  It  is  "  The 
Glades,"  an  extensive  private  property 
of  a  Northern  gentleman.  After  a 
ramble  about  the  lake  and  mines,  we  set 
out  over  a  sort  of  horseshoe  route  which 


brought  us  eventually  to  the  banks  of 
the  Chattahoochee,  a  placid,  golden- 
hued  stream,  circling  languidly  between 
banks  of  tropic  greenery,  lit  up  here 
and  there  by  glowing  torches  of  trum- 
pet-flowers. The  scene  recalled  a  bit 
of  Frank  Stanton's  smooth  verse  : 

"  Sweet  sings  the  Chattahoochee  on  its  way 
toward  the  sea — 

The  curling  Chattahoochee, 
The  whirling  Chattahoochee; 
And  the   mocking-birds   make  answer   to   its 
music  wild  and  free. 

The  blue  skies  bend  above  it, 
And  the  green  hills  lean  and  love  it, 
And  the  Chattahoochee  singeth  of  the  summer 
and  the  sea  !  " 

Dinner  was  served,  at  our  request, 
under  the  big  china- berry  trees  in  the 
farmyard  facing  the  river  view,  and 
such  a  dinner  !  Fried  chicken,  tender 
as  terrapin  and  light  as  Saratoga  chips, 
sweet  corn,  apple  turnovers,  hoe-cake 
and  honey,  beaten  biscuits  and  locust 
beer,  freshly  drawn  from  a  jug  in  the 
spring-house.  For  this  bountiful  repast 
for  five  our  host  would  accept  only  a 
dollar  ! 

The  whole  family,  or  rather  tribe — 
for  three  generations  lived  about  the 
plantation — gathered  in  the  yard  to  in- 
spect our  wheels.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  followed  to  the  gate  to  see 
us  off.  By  our  host's  advice  we  took  a 
cross-country  road,  which  brought  us 
over  the  county  line  into  Banks.  Our 
tandem  men  celebrated  the  event  by 
scaring  up  a  big  coach  whip-  snake  lying 
quietly  in  a  wagon-rut.  It  swung  round 
and  darted  toward  us  in  a  twinkling, 
but  the  confusion  of  cries  and  whirling 
wheels  frightened  it,  and  it  made  a 
straight  line  of  retreat  after  the  flying 
tandem,  which  was  soon  lost  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  Ten  minutes  later  we  came 
upon  the  same  snake  spread  transverse- 
ly over  the  road,  but  limp  and  battered 
about  the  head,  with  the  tandem  men 
piling  stones  on  the  still  writhing  tail. 

We  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  country 
hotel,  and  found  guests  and  proprietors 
equally  interested  in  the  event  of  camp- 
meeting,  then  in  session  ten  miles  up- 
country.  The  enthusiasm  proved  too 
infectious  to  withstand  ;  before  adjourn* 
ing  for  the  night  we  had  laid  our  plans 
for  an  early  start  the  next  morning. 
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All  would  have  gone  well  but  for  our 
host's  daughter.  She  was  strumming 
on  the  parlor  organ  when  we  arrived, 
but  was  good  enough  to  leave  off  di- 
rectly and  take  an  active  interest  in  our 
welfare.  On  learning  our  plans  for  the 
following  day  she  volunteered  to  join 
us,  or  rather  "pilot"  us,  as  she  put  it. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept 
her  offer  in  the  same  spirit  of  neigh- 
boriy  kindness.  She  was  a  buxom 
young  woman,  with  a  round,  rosy  face 
and  a  great  quantity  of  tawny,  fluffy 
hair  gathered  loosely  into  a  very  ex- 
treme Psyche  lavishly  ornamented  with 
rhine-stones.  Her  father  informed  us 
at  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  that 
"  Eula  was  the  best  rider  thereabout— 
in  fact,  the  only  one !  " 

Miss  Eula  was  an  unconscionably  long 
time  dressing,  and  when  she  finally  ap- 
peared she  was  arrayed  in  a  striking 
costume  of '  scarlet  and  white  glaringly 
suggestive  of  a  Brighton  bathing  suit, 
barring  the  high  neck  and  sleeves.  A 
colored  servant  brought  out  her  bicycle, 
a  twenty- six  inch  Meteor  of  uncertain 
make,  suspiciously  spick  and  span  for  a 
much-ridden  wheel.  As  we  set  off  Miss 
Eula  shot  ahead  triumphantly,  but 
slowed  up  at  the  curve  of  the  road  to 
wave  an  adieu  to  her  beaming  father. 

When  we  turned  into  the  Cleveland 
road  we  found  ourselves  mixed  up 
with  innumerable  wagons,  buggies  and 
mounts  of  indescribable  varieties,  en- 
veloping us  in  a  choking  cloud  of  dust, 
which  we  tried  to  outstrip  by  a  stiff 
stretch  ahead  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
horses  took  fright  at  our  noiseless 
steeds,  and  we  narrowly  missed  causing 
a  runaway.  Reluctantly  we  turned  off 
into  a  grove  and  watched  the  throng  go 
by  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  the  dust 
cleared  sufficiently  for  safe  and  com- 
fortable passage.  Then  came  a  very 
hard  climb  in  the  hot  sun  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  coast  down  the  winding 
road  beyond.  Up  and  up  we  toiled, 
pushing  our  wheels  before  us,  pausing 
at  intervals  to  look  back  to  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  grove,  and  at  last  we 
stood  on  the  hill  summit  with  its  pine- 
clad  mountains  looming  up  for  miles 
beyond. 

The  decline  was  much  worn  by  heavy 
mountain  traffic,  but  a  smooth  little 
ridge  between  the  ruts  left  an  excellent 
cycle  path.  On  both  sides  of  the  road 
were  the  inevitable  gullies  of  Georgia 


uplands,  troughs  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  deep  hollowed  in  the  red  clay,  with 
a  jagged  bed  of  mica  stones,  which  is 
the  aim  of  both  man  and  beast  to  avoid, 
especially  at  headlong  speed. 

The  tandem  led  off  in  a  long,  grace- 
ful sweep  downward,  and  we  followed 
guardedly,  the  breeze  from  the  creek 
bottoms  fanning  our  heated  faces  de- 
liciously.  I  caught  a  gleam  of  scarlet 
as  the  Meteor  shot  past  like  an  arrow, 
disappearing  round  the  wooded  curve 
in  a  twinkling. 

"Scorcher  that!"  some  one  called 
cheerily,  when  we  rounded  the  same 
curve  and  found  the  Meteor  literally 
out  of  sight. 

Suddenly  the  rear  wheelwoman  cried 
"  Halt  ! "  and  three  of  us  halted  as 
precipitately  as  possible.  She  pointed 
to  a  zigzag  track  leading  off  into  the 
left  gully.  In  the  bed  of  that  gully 
was  a  heap  of  scarlet  and  white  rocking 
to  and  fro  to  the  sound  of  subdued  lam- 
entation. 

The  noise  and  movement  reassured 
us  considerably.  When  one  is  very 
badly  hurt  one  neither  cries  nor  moves, 
as  a  rule. 

"  Oh,  don't  touch  me  !"  Miss  Eula  cried 
out,  as  we  clambered  down  the  side  of 
the  gully  ;  "  I   shall  die  if  I  move  !  " 

Her  flesh  had  saved  her  bones  but  not 
her  cycle  ;  it  lay  several  feet  away,  with 
the  spokes  of  the  rear  wheel  bent  like 
an  overstrained  bow,  and  the  handle- 
bars warped  to  a  semblance  of  the 
letter  S. 

It  took  some  time  to  persuade  Miss 
Eula  to  make  an  attempt  to  rise.  She 
was  "perfectly  sure  that  all  her  bones 
were  broken  or  dislocated,  and  she  was 
a  wreck  generally."  The  one  ray  of 
comfort  was  the  uninjured  condition  of 
her  dress.  Her  hat  was  not  in  evidence 
until  she  rose,  when  she  found  the  re- 
mains of  what  had  lately  been  a  spruce 
white  sailor,  now,  alas  !  a  battered  heap 
of  straw  loosely  strung  together  by  a 
few  threads  and  a  scarlet  ribbon.  This 
came  very  near  to  proving  the  last 
straw — "  she  would  walk  home  alone  !  " 
It  took  our  combined  effort  to  prevent 
her  from  carrying  out  her  design  ;  for- 
tunately our  handy  man  produced  from 
his  pocket  a  very  presentable  white  polo 
cap  which  took  Miss  Eula's  fancy  and 
restored  her  good  humor  at  once.  After 
a  little  repairing  of  the  hapless  Meteor 
we  resumed  our  journey. 
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We  reached  the  camp-ground  in  time 
for  the  ten  o'clock  service,  which  on  the 
whole  was  well  worth  the  trip.  North- 
ern camp-meetings  are  tame,  cut-and- 
dried  functions  compared  with  the 
genuine  mountain  affair.  The  country 
was  out  en  masse  on  dress  parade,  which 
defies  description.  A  slender  sprink- 
ling of  townfolk  from  Mt.  Airy  and 
Gainesville  were  easily  discernible  by 
conventional  if  slightly  plainer  dress. 

Mossy  Creek,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  fa- 
vorite camp-ground  of  North  Georgia  ; 
it  was  organized  long  before  the  war, 
during  which  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  soldiers,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, they  used  it  roughly.  The  shack 
tents  surrounding  the  grounds  on  three 
sides  are  precariously  put  together  for 
the  most  part,  backed  by  all  manner  of 
make-shifts,  from  the  wall  of  a  neighbor- 
ing tent  to  roughly-hewn  timber  posts. 
A  large  arbor,  furnished  with  stiff 
board-seats,  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  about  four  thousand  people, 
was  well  filled  on  our  arrival,  and  the 
only  available  seats  were  a  couple  of 
logs  in  the  cooling  shadow  of  the  oaks, 
which  proved,  after  all,  the  reserved 
seats  of  the  occasion,  and  gave  us  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  observe  the  hosts  of 
late-comers,  each  man  carrying  a  split- 
bottomed  chair  for  his  own  accommo- 
dation. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  whispering 
and  nodding  among  the  feminine  fac- 
tion, and  swift  glances  and  answering 
smiles  from  the  rustic  swains,  until 
service  began,  when  exemplary  quiet 
prevailed  throughout.  At  the  close  a 
brother  rose  to  say  that  he  wished  the 
unconverted  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  come  forward.  Immediately,  a 
thin,  high-pitched  voice  rose  tremu- 
lously in  an  indescribably  weird  chant, 
and,  after  a  few  wavering  notes,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  this  was  the  special 
hymn  of  the  occasion.  It  was  'way  above 
the  pitch  of  ordinary  voices.  The  words 
were  more  doleful  than  the  tune: 

"  We  are  passing  away,  we  are  passing  away  ; 
We  are  passing  away  to  the  great  judgment 
day  ;  " 

and  so  on,  indefinitely.  Shrill  feminine 
voices  took  up  the  refrain,  followed  by 
deep,  droning  bassos,  while  the  preach- 
er advanced  up  the  aisle,  exhorting 
sinners  to  repentance.  As  the  song 
swelled  in  volume,  the  preacher's  words 


became  wilder  and  louder,  and  his 
gestures  more  frantic.  Suddenly,  a 
woman  rose  and  made  her  way  forward, 
grasping  the  preacher's  hand  as  she 
flung  past  him.  She  fell  to  her  knees  in 
the  straw,  with  a  groan  as  of  physical 
pain,  and  immediately  others  followed 
precipitately.  Presently,  the  over- 
wrought nerves  of  the  mourners  found 
vent,  and  the  contagion  of  excitement 
spread  rapidly  through  the  congrega- 
tion, until  a  dozen  voices  broke  into  song. 

Shortly  the  aroma  of  coffee  re- 
minded us  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  we  left  the  scene  for  a  little  res- 
taurant where  dinner  was  to  be  had,  at 
a  reasonable  charge,  by  careless  folk 
who  had  forgotten  or  neglected  to  take 
lunch  from  home.  It  was  far  less  ap- 
petizing than  the  dinner  of  the  previous 
day,  but  our  tandem  man  landed  a  forty- 
pound  watermelon,  which  proved  de- 
liciously  cool  and  sweet,  as  only  Georgia 
melons  can  be,  red  as  the  heart  of  a 
rose,  and  crisp  from  the  rind  to  the 
core.  When  the  dust  of  increasing 
traffic  became  impenetrable,  we  went 
in  search  of  a  quiet  place  where  we 
could  observe  the  passing  show  with 
comfort ;  and,  as  the  congregation  be- 
gan to  disperse,  little  groups  gathered 
about  to  spread  lunches,  picnic  fashion, 
on  the  ground.  I  counted  fifteen  potato- 
custards  stacked  in  one  plate,  and  cut 
through  after  the  manner  of  jelly-cake. 
A  great  deal  of  courting  was  in  evi- 
dence— demure,  proper,  modest,  but 
still  courting — blushing  maidens,  with 
their  favorite  swains  awkwardly  plying 
fans  or  holding  huge  sun-umbrellas. 

We  were  glad  when  the  lengthening 
shadows  signaled  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, and  we  rode  homeward  through  the 
deliciously  cool  air,  before  the  crowds 
stirred  up  the  red  dust,  which  was  then 
ankle-deep.  Miss  Eula  rode  slowly  and 
stiffly,  but  would  not  admit  discomfort. 

We  stopped  for  supper  at  the  inn  ; 
then,  when  the  moon  rose  crystal  clear, 
we  put  along  the  tracks  for  Gainesville, 
now  but  fourteen  miles  distant.  The 
night  was  tranquil,  cool,  and  balmy  with 
odors  of  blossoming  things,  and,  over 
all,  was  the  silence  of  Eden.  An  hour 
later  the  glimmering  arc-lights  of  the 
town  shot  through  the  dense  greenery 
of  the  wood,  and  we  were  once  more  at 
home,  having  covered  sixty  miles  of 
mountain  road  without  a  break  or  even 
so  much  as  a  scratch  of  our  wheels. 
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ROTHER  TARS,  one  and 

all,  stow  this  little  bit  of 
advice  away  in  some  cor- 
ner of  your  holds,  where  it 
will  be  handy  in  an  emer- 
gency :  "  Embrace  the  first 
opportunity  offered  to  sail 
on  a  first-class,  up-to-date 
ice-yacht." 
The  dangers  of  the  pastime,  as  pict- 
ured by  the  stove  committee  and  the 
grill-room  squadron,  are  exaggerated  to 
the  point  of  absurdity.  To-day  a  well- 
designed  ice-yacht  of  any  class  is  so 
well  balanced  as  to  resistance  and  cen- 
ter of  sail  effort  that  she  can  be  handled 
with  ease  in  any  kind  of  a  breeze,  out- 
side of  a  gale,  and  kept  on  the  ice  at 
that.  The  days  when  an  ice-yacht  took 
the  bit  in  her  mouth,  ran  away,  reared 
in  the  air,  and  threw  out  the  crew  have 
passed  long  ago. 

Why  is  this  the  case  ?  First,  because 
scientific  yacht-designing  has  gripped 
and  nearly  subdued  this  type  of  speed- 
iest craft  in  existence  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  an  ice-yacht  sailor  is  a  sailor. 
There  are  many  who  pose  as  yachtsmen, 
who,  if  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
were  called  on  duty,  would  acquit 
themselves  with  anything  but  credit ; 
but  I   have  yet  to  meet  the  fake  ice- 


yachtsman.  The  simple  reason  for  this 
is,  that  an  ice-yachtsman  must  sail  his 
own  boat,  alone,  as  a  rule,  in  all  manner 
of  weather,  and  must  understand  its 
construction. 

There  are  no  small  and  unsportsman- 
like bickerings  among  racing  men  of 
this  class  on  race  days.  It  is  simply 
race  or  give  up  ;  but  the  latter  rarely 
happens,  for  the  owner  of  the  yacht  will 
be  the  butt  of  good-natured  chaff  as 
lone  as  he  races.  I  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  competent  men  m  the 
East,  West,  and  Canada  will  insist  upon 
tacking  around  a  steam  heater,  or  be- 
ing safely  moored  in  front  of  a  grate 
fire,  when  their  clubmates  are  revel- 
ing in  a  good  nor'wester  with  the  ther- 
mometer near  zero,  and  rushing  over 
the  ice  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
every  nerve  tingling  with  enjoyable  ex- 
citement, and  taking  sport  in  a  sturdy 
and  manly  fashion. 

It  is  an  ancient  as  well  as  an  honora- 
ble sport  ;  indeed,  it  may  claim  to  be 
the  father  of  competitive  yachting  in 
the  United  States,  for  so  long  ago  as 
1790  there  were  ice-boats  built  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  the  runners  of  one  of  which  are 
almost  religiously  preserved  amongst 
the  honored  relics  of  that  ancient  home 
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It  was  the  crudest  of 
craft,  and  built  by  Oli- 
ver Booth,  being  sim- 
ply a  square  box  on 
three  runners,  with  a 
small,  flat-headed  sprit- 
sail.  The  fore  runners 
were  nailed  to  the  sides 
of  the  box,  and  the 
rudder  was  set  in  an 
oak  post,  with  an  oak 
tiller. 

It  was  not  until  1853 
that  there  was  much 
variation  from  early 
models,  but  in  that 
year  Mr.  Nathan  B. 
Cook,  a  resident  of 
Redbank,  N.  J.,  made 
a  box  ice-boat  with 
hoop-iron  runners;  and 
in  1855  he  mounted  his 
ducking  skiff  on  im- 
proved runners.  Mr. 
Allair,    of    the   same 
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place,  then  made  a  triangular  frame, 
using-  three  runners.  In  the  winter  of 
1856  Mr.  Cook  constructed  a  larger  boat 
with  a  square  frame  and  four  runners, 


which  did  not 
prove  a  suc- 
cess; and  from 
that  date  all 
boats  were 
made  with  jib 
and  mainsail, 
with  a  trian- 
gular body  and 
three  runners. 
After  this, 
the  Hudson 
boats  gradu- 
ally developed 
into  the  lum- 
ber-box order, 
with  side-bars. 
They  were 
heavy,  hard 
riders,  and 
difficult  to 
keep  under 
control.  They 
had  short  gaff  s, 
low  sails,  with 
large  jibs, 
short,  non-peaked  gaffs,  and  booms  ex- 
tending many  feet  over  the  stern.  The 
mast  was  stepped  over  the  runner-plank, 
and  if  one  had  suggested  figuring  center 


John  a.   Roosevelt's  "  icicle. 
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of  sail  effort,  he  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  promising  candidate  for  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

This  stepping  of  the  mast  over  the 
runner-plank  placed  the  center  of  sail 
balance  so  far  aft,  that  often  the  boats 
would  run  away  with  their  occupants, 
throwing  them  out  with  scant  cere- 
mony. Owing  to  their  being  over-can  - 
vased,  it  was  an  impossibility  with  even 
two  men  on  the  runner-plank,  during  a 
decent  breeze,  to  keep  the  windward 
runner  from  swinging  skyward  from 
five  to  twelve  feet.-  The  development 
of  this  style  of  yacht  reached  its  limit 


jibs  on  foot,  reduction  of  the  main 
booms,  lengthening  and  peaking  of 
gaffs,  bringing  center  of  sail  balance 
more  inboard  and  at  a  higher  elevation 
from  the  ice,  and  causing  the  center 
of  effort  and  resistance  to  agree  to  a 
greater  extent.  Nearly  all  new  and  old 
boats  copied  the  Scott  as  to  elliptical 
steering  -  boxes,  one  -  piece  back  -  bone, 
and  wire  guys. 

The  year  1881  saw  the  first  race  for 
the  challenge  pennant  of  America,  over 
the  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  course.  This 
pennant  means  to  ice  yachtsmen  what 
the  America's  cup  signifies  to  salt-water 


COMMODORE   ANDERSON' S    "  IRENE." 


in  1869,  in  the  old  Icicle,  which  was  en- 
larged until  she  measured  sixty-eight 
feet  eleven  inches  over  all,  and  was 
driven  by  one  thousand  and  seventy 
feet  of  canvas.  More  improvements 
were  made  in  her,  and  in  1878  Icicle  was 
undoubtedly  the  fastest  ice-yacht  in  ex- 
istence. 

In  1879  Mr.  H.  Relyea  struck  the 
death-note  for  the  side-bar  type  of  boats 
on  the  Hudson,  in  building  the  Robert 
Scott,  with  her  single  back-bone  and 
wire-rope  guys. 

Marked  improvements  followed  each 
other,  in  the  shape  of  masts  stepped 
forward  of  runner-plank,  shortening  of 


yachtsmen.  It  is  the  emblem  of  su- 
premacy of  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
world,  and  many  and  sturdy  have  been 
the  battles  for  its  possession  between 
the  ice-yachtsmen  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  Orange  Lake,  and  their  brethren 
of  the  Hudson  River.  Colonel  Archi- 
bald Rogers,  the  noted  ice-yachtsman, 
now  holds  it,  with  his  first  -  class 
yacht  Jack  Frost,  carrying  716  square 
feet  of  sail.  Mr.  John  A.  Roosevelt, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  this 
king  of  sports,  won  it  three  times  in 
succession,  with  his  Icicle,  carrying  735 
square  feet  of  duck.  The  races  were  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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The  Hudson  River  I.  Y.  C.  fleet  is  by 
long  odds  the  largest  and  most  expen- 
sive in  existence,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  did  not  race  last  winter 
with  the  number  of  sailing  days  at  their 
disposal  ;  although  there  was  plenty  of 
scrub  racing,  they  did  not  sail  a  club 
race  during  the  winter.  The  fleet  com- 
prises the  following  yachts  : 

First  class — Sloops:  Avalanche,  Chas. 
E.  Sands  ;  Blitzen,  Arch.  Rogers  ;  Bo- 
reas, Irving  Grinnell ;  Icicle,  Jno.  R. 
Roosevelt  ;  Jack  Frost,  Arch.  Rogers  ; 
Northern  Light,  J.  C.  Barron ;  Wind- 
ward, H.  C.  Higginson  ;  Zero,  Irving 
Grinnell.  Cat:  Flying  Clond,  Irving 
Grinnell. 

Second  class — Sloops  :  Bessie,  R.  R.  L. 
Clarkson  ;  Blizzard,  Thos.  Newbold  ; 
Dragon,  Norman  Wright ;  Dreadnaught, 
W.  Cary  Sanger  ;  Great  Scott,  Guy  C. 
Bayley  ;  Santa  Claus,  J.  R.  Roosevelt. 

Third  class — Sloops  :  Arctic,  H.  P. 
Rogers  ;  Arrozv,  Lewis  Edwards  ;  Cy- 
clone, J.  R.  Roosevelt ;  Dunden  Darden, 
R.  B.  Suckling  ;  Eskimo,  J.  L.  Breeze  ; 
Galatea,  R.  R.  L.  Clarkson  ;  Magic, 
Chas.  E.  Sands  ;  North  Star,  F.  Rup- 
pert ;  Onteora,  H.  Livingston  ;  Polaris, 
J.  C.  Barron  ;  Snow  Flake,  Jno.  Hop- 
kins ;  Whiff  and.  Whistler,  Irving  Grin- 
nell.    Lateen  :   Vixen,  J.  R.  Roosevelt. 

Fourth  class — Sloops  :  Althea,  S.  B. 
Saxton  ;  Ariel,  Arch.  Rogers ;  Breeze, 
J  as.  Reynolds  ;  Comet,  E.  R.  Rogers  ; 
Dashazvay,  R.  R.  L.  Clarkson  ;  Dombey, 
R.  B.  Suckling  ;  Fairy,  Lewis  Edwards  ; 
Flash,  J.  L.  Breeze  ;  Flirt,  C.  E.  Parker  ; 
Isis,  J.  R.  Suydam  ;  Puff,  Irving  Grin- 
nell ;  North  Wind,  F.  G.  Landon. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pough- 
keepsie  are  two  flourishing  clubs — the 
New  Hamburg  I.  Y.  C.  and  the  Carthage 
I.  Y.  C.  The  former  has  twenty-one, 
and  the  latter  twenty-six  boats.  The 
members  of  these  two  organizations  are 
keen  sailors,  and  always  ready  for  a 
brush.  Many  of  them  also  belong  to  the 
Hudson  River  I.  Y.  C. 

The  leading  club  in  New  Jersey  is 
the  well-known  North  Shrewsbury  I.  Y. 
C,  the  honor  of  which  is  upheld  by 
many  white-winged  flyers.  This  club 
owns  about  thirty  -  two  boats,  among 
which  are  Scud,  Rocket,  Dreadnaught, 
Nozv  Then,  Get  There,  Uncle  Bob,  and 
other  good  ones. 

The  fastest  boat  of  her  class  on  the 
Shrewsbury  River  is  Chas.  P.  Irvin's 
Georgie.     She  holds  three  pennants,  is 


champion  of  her  own  class,  and  has  also 
shown  her  heels  to  the  class  above  her. 
Out  of  forty  -  one  starts  she  has  won 
twenty-six  "  firsts  "  and  nine  "  seconds." 
There  has  been  no  ice  -  yachting  at 
Shrewsbury  for  several  seasons. 

At  Orange  Lake  are  found  as  keen  a 
set  of  yachtsmen  as  ever  braved  wintry 
blast.  Last  winter  they  enjoyed  more 
true  sport  and  more  lively  racing  than 
were  seen  at  any  other  point  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  lake  lies  six  miles  west  of 
Newburgh,  among  the  hills,  and  it  has 
no  tide-ice,  or  cracks  to  mar  one's  pleas- 
ure. The  home  of  the  Orange  Lake  I. 
Y.  C.  is  at  Pine  Point,  and  if  any  man 
seeks  either  a  hearty  welcome  or  a  hard 
race  he  need  go  no  further.  The  sports- 
man's spirit  never  hibernates  in  them ; 
"come  one,  come  all,  and  as  fast  as  you 
like,"  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  good 
men  and  true  who  congregate  here. 
They  have  good  boats,  and  they  know 
how  to  get  the  speed  out  of  them.  The 
fleet  is  composed  of — Windward  and' 
Cold  Wave,  H.  C.  Higginson  ;  Ice  Queen 
and  Esquimau,  H.  S.  Ramsdell  ;  Ice 
King,  C.  M.  Stebbins ;  Troubler,  R. 
Kernahan  ;  Snow  Drift,  Willett  Kidd  ; 
Impulse,  B.  Quinlan  ;  Frolic,  H.  Kifhn  ; 
Flying  Jib,  F.  G.  Wood  ;  Graziella,  J.  J. 
Jova,  and  two  new  ones  owned  by  E. 
Walsh  and  G.  Trimble. 

In  Canada,  naturally  enough,  ice- 
yachting  is  a  very  popular  sport,  al- 
though our  northern  brethren  do  not 
seem  to  enter  into  it  upon  such  broad 
lines  as  do  the  men  of  the  Hudson. 
Kingston,  Ontario,  boasts  a  club  of 
seventy  members  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  boats.  A  great  deal  of  yachting  is 
done  upon  Lake  Ontario,  which  has  a 
number  of  minor  clubs  situated  upon 
the  American  and  Canadian  shores,  also 
upon  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  Kingston  Club  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Walker  Cup,  a  hand- 
some trophy  open  to  competition  among 
American  and  Canadian  craft  from  the 
clubs  about  the  lake.  This  trophy  is 
to  become  the  property  of  the  club  first 
winning  it  three  times,  not  necessarily 
consecutively. 

The  first  race  for  the  Walker  Cup  was 
held  at  Kingston,  Ont,  March  13,  1897, 
and  the  prize  was  captured  by  C.  T. 
Sacket's  Spook,  hailing  from  Cape  Vin- 
cent, N.  Y.  This  winter  the  Canadians 
intend  to  spare  no  effort  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  trophy.    The  question  will 
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be  decided  at  Cape  Vincent,  and  lively 
sport  should  mark  the  event. 

The  Cape  Vincent  Ice  Yacht  Club  has 
a  membership  of  over  a  hundred,  and  a 
fleet  of  forty-five  boats.  The  boats  are 
built  very  light  and  strong.  A  trussed- 
up  runner- plank,  iron  and  steel  masts 
and  spars,  are  their  leading  features  of 
construction.  Their  sail  areas  are  from 
300  to  350  square  feet. 

Turning  again  to  Canada  we  find  that 
wherever  suitable  ice  is  available,  more 
or  less  ice-yachting  is  done.  Here  and 
there  in  the  maritime  provinces  the 
dashing  sport  is  followed,  and  at  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  a  favorable  condition 
of  the  ice  is  not  allowed  to  pass.  Be- 
tween Kingston  and  Toronto  are  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  towns,  each  of  which  has 
its  coterie  of  daring  sailors.  At  Toronto 
the  broad  bay  affords  a  grand  field  for 
the  sport,  and  the  boats  are  never  idle 
when  the  conditions  are  favorable.  Ham- 
ilton, at  the  end  of  the  lake,  possesses 
a  magnificent  bay,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  not  lost  upon  lovers  of  'the 
swift  triangles.  Upon  several  of  the 
larger  inland  lakes,  too,  the  hardy  skip- 
pers test  each  other's  skill  with  keen  en- 
joyment, or  take  forth  parties  of  their 
ladies  fair  a-pleasuring. 

Going  still  further  west  we  find  the 
sport  nourishing  upon  many  lakes  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  especially  the 


"Designed  and  built  by  H.  Percy  Ashley. 

C.    M.    STEBBINS'S   MODEL    "  KATITA. 


latter.  Those  who  have  seen  Lakes  Min- 
netonka  and  White  Bear  during  summer, 
will  readily  understand  why  the  skip- 
pers of  the  hosts  of  sailing  craft  should 
naturally  turn  to  the  ice-yacht  after  the 
regular  sailing  season  has  ended.  The 
men  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have 
made  an  enviable  reputation  as  accom- 
plished and  fearless  navigators  of  some 
of  the  fastest  small  yachts  afloat,  and 
when  these  same  men  undertake  to 
handle  an  ice-yacht,  no  filbert-hearted 
mortal  has  any  business  upon  the  same 
lake  with  them.  The  winds  of  the  West 
are  wondrous  keen,  and  they  have  a  trick 
of  blowing  in  a  reckless  fashion  now  and 
then.  The  ice,  especially  during  the  first 
and  last  stages  of  the  winter,  usually  is 
good,  under  which  condition  such  a  lake 
as  Minnetonka  can  hardly  be  improved 
upon. 

The  father  of  ice-yachting  in  the  West 
is  Commodore  Theodore  Wetmore,   of 
the  Excelsior  I.  Y.  C.     He  learned  the 
witcheries  of  the  sport  upon  the  famous 
Hudson,  and  no  sooner  had  he  set  eyes 
upon  Minnetonka  than  he  realized  what 
grand  possibilities  lay  before  him.     He 
at  once  began  to  plan  for  fun  during 
the  winter,  and  soon  two  fine  ice-yachts, 
the  pennant-winner,  Reindeer,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  were  cutting  white  furrows  all 
over  Minnetonka's  glassy  breast.     The 
men  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  at  once 
became     enthusiastic, 
and  a  tidy  fleet  of  boats 
has   resulted.     Among 
these    are    Reindeer^ 
Theo.   Wetmore ;    St. 
Nicholas,  Jno.  English; 
Blitzen,     Walter     S. 
Miller;  Red  Dragon,  L. 
F.   Sampson;     Blue 
Bird,    Geo.    Harrison  ; 
Bronco,    L.    Wetmore  ; 
Plato,  Harvey  Maurer; 
Marguerite,  F.  L.  Per- 
kins;    All   Stock  —  No 
Style,    Capt.     Elwin ; 
Gypsy,  J.  R.  Purchase; 
7-61,   D.  M.  Chute; 
Two  for  a   Cent,  F. 
Sampson ;     and   Icicle, 
F.  S.Bailey.    At  White 
Bear  Lake,  near  Min- 
netonka, many    new 
boats    will     race    this 
winter,  and  the  promise 
of  dashing  sport  will 
surely  be  fulfilled. 
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From  Minneapolis  it  is  only  a  short 
run  to  Lake  Pepin.  The  first  heard  in  the 
East  of  that  lake's  flourishing  club,  whose 
boats  smash  ice-yacht  records,  was  that 
the  members  steered  their  yachts  with 
their  feet,  and  camped  out  on  their 
boats.  The  latter  is  not  true,  although 
they  seldom  lose  an  hour's  sailing  as 
long  as  there  is  good  ice.  Yes,  they  do 
steer  with  their  feet,  by  means  of  a  long, 
collapsible  tiller,  which  is  very  efficient, 
full  working  drawings  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  February  Outing. 

Lake  Pepin,  Wis.,  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  twenty-eight 
miles  long,  with  a  width  varying  from 
one  to  two  miles.  It  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, and  it  lies  about  forty  miles 
south  of  St.  Paul.  Upon  its  shores  are 
the  towns  of  Waukuta,  Frontenac,  Maid- 
en Rock,  Lake  City,  Stockholm,  and 
Pepin.  Pepin,  the  home  of  the  now.cele- 
brated  Pepin  Ice-Yacht  Club,  is  about 
four  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
upon  the  Wisconsin  side. 

Ice-yachting  began  on  Lake  Pepin 
during  the  sixties.  The  boats  of  that 
day  were  so  crude  that  they  had  to  be 
pushed  up-wind  in  order  to  secure  a  run 
with  the  wind.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
enthusiasts  on  the  lake  was  Dr.  J.  H. 
Harris,  of  Lake  City,  Minn.,  and  to  him 
belongs  most  of  the  credit  for  the  pres- 
ent ■  status  of  ice-yachting  there.  He 
has  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  craft  and  to 
broaden  interest  in  the  sport. 

From  a  humble  beginning  ice-yacht- 
ing steadily  advanced  till,  in  1893,  the 
first  organization,  west  of  the  Hudson, 
devoted  to  the  sport  was  formed.  It 
took  the  name  of  the  Pepin  Ice  Yacht 
Club,  and  it  began  life  with  a  member- 
ship of  thirty-six,  and  a  fleet  of  ten 
boats.  This  was  an  important  step, 
and  others  rapidly  followed. 

During  the  winter  of  1895,  R.  M. 
Anderson,  a  lumber  king  of  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  visited  Lake  City  to  try  the  ice- 
boating.  He  so  greatly  enjoyed  the 
experience,  that  he  joined  the  Pepin  I. 
Y.  C.  and  ordered  a  boat  for  use  in  the 
lake.  Dr.  Harris  furnished  the  plans, 
and  Com.  Hiram  Fuller  built  the  boat, 
which  was  named  Irene.  She  proved 
to  be  a  marvel  of  speed,  her  great- 
est performance  being  twenty  miles  in 
thirty  minutes,  thirty  seconds,  on  Lake 
Minnetonka. 


In  1895,  the  Pepin  I.  Y.  C.  and  the 
Minnetonka  Club  met  in  a  series  of 
races  on  Minnetonka,  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Northwest.  To  establish 
trophy,  J.  B.  Hudson,  of  Minneapolis 
offered  a  silver  cup  to  accompany  the 
championship  pennant.  The  first  race 
was  won  by  Irene,  for  the  Pepin  I.  Y.  C, 
and  her  record  has,  perhaps,  not  been 
surpassed.  Reindeer,  of  the  Minnetonka 
Club,  captured  the  second  race,  while 
the  odd  trick  fell  to  Tempest,  of  the 
Pepin  I.  Y.  C,  which  thus  secured  pos- 
session of  the  trophy,  and  now  holds  it 
subject  to  challenge. 

In  the  fall  of  1896,  R.  M.  Anderson 
planned  another  boat,  which  was  built 
by  L.  B.  Leflay,  of  Pepin,  who  intro- 
duced several  original  wrinkles  in  the 
construction.  This  boat,  loma,  is  a 
witch  for  speed,  and  she  holds  the  club 
pennant.  The  club  now  claims  to  have 
the  fastest  fleet  in  the  Northwest.  A 
regatta  will  be  held  this  winter  to  de- 
cide the  question. 

From  time  to  time  the  men  of  the 
West  have  discussed  the  feasibility  of 
sending  their  crack  boats  East  to  try  for 
the  world's  championship  on  the  Hud- 
son. Commodore  Anderson  may  yet 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  friendly  bat- 
tle to  the  mighty  men  of  the  storied 
river.  'Twould,  indeed,  be  a  daring 
raid,  for  the  haughty  queens  of  the 
Hudson  fleet  have  ruled  for  long  and 
know  their  power,  yet  it  might  happen 
that  the  raider  would  prove  successful. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  the  championship 
ever  leaves  the  East  'twill  go  to  the 
prairie  lakes;  for  Canada,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  continent,  cannot  win  the 
coveted  honor  unless  it  builds  new 
boats.  At  all  events  the  experiment  is 
worth  the  trying,  and  every  good  sports- 
man will  applaud  a  successful  attempt. 

The  Pepin  Club's  fleet  consists  of  the 
following  boats  :  Tempest,  I.  A.  Fuller  ; 
Loma  and  Irene,  R.  M.  Anderson ; 
Comet,  M.  H.  Newcomb  ;  Cow  Boy,  O. 
M.  Axtell ;  Bear,  Axtell  Brothers  ; 
Marian,  J.  H.  Harris ;  Dart,  L.  B. 
Leflay ;  Meteor,  C.  C.  Fuller  ;  Cannon 
Ball,  I.  M.  Newcomb. 

Another  important  Western  center  for 
ice-yachting  is  Lake  Winnebago,  Wis., 
which  has  half  a  dozen  clubs,  prom- 
inent among  them  being  the  Fond-du- 
Lac,  Neenah,  Menosha,  and  Oshkosh,  lo- 
cated at  the  towns  whose  names  they 
bear.    Their  great  prize  is  a  large  silver 
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cup,  known  as  the  "Wisconsin  Cup." 
The  fleet  Sirius,  owned  by  F.  L.  Gates, 
of  Oshkosh,  is  the  present  champion,  she 
having  beaten  ten  competitors  last  win- 
ter in  the  struggle  for  the  trophy. 

In  closing,  a  glance  at  ice-yachting  as 
a  pleasure  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
marvelously  swift  craft  are  not  all  mere 
racing  machines,  steered  by  fur-clad 
bears,  who  are  never  satisfied  except 
when,  single-handed,  beating  some  wor- 
thy rival.  Many  ice-yachts  represent 
the  pleasure-boats  of  our  summer  wa- 
ters, and  many  a  merry  party  of  ladies 
has  enjoyed  the  wholesome  and  exhil- 
arating pastime  that  they  afford.  Your 
lovely,  hearty 
woman,  who 
can  sit  at  ease 
behind  the 
swiftest  trotter, 
has  no  fear  of  a 
craft  which 
may  travel  a 
mile  in  about  a 
minute  —  in- 
deed, among 
the  most  en- 
thusiastic de- 
votees of  ice- 
yachting  are 
the  ladies. 

And  small 
wonder  —  for 
'tis  indeed  a 
glorious  pas- 
time. The 
winter  sun 
blazes  from  a 
sky  as  blue  as 
steel;  the 
broad  field  of, 
ice  flashes  like 
polished  silver ; 

the  sharp  air  exhilarates  one  like  rare 
old  wine.  Matrons  and  maids  warmly 
wrapped  in  richest  furs,  snuggle  down 
in  the  boat  ;  the  stalwart  skipper,  trans- 
formed for  the  nonce  from  reckless 
racer  to  courteous  and  careful  host, 
takes  his  place  at  the  stick,  and  away 
they  go. 

The  wind  is  strong  and  steady,  and 
the  boats  glide  faster  and  faster.  Sharp 
exclamations  of  pleasure  testify  that  the 
passengers  are  enjoying  it.  The  speed 
increases.  Before,  lies  a  field  smooth  as 
plate- glass  and  level  as  a  billiard  table. 
For  two  miles  it  extends  without  a  flaw. 
At  its  further  edge  lies  a  tremendous 


crack,  filled  with  ground-up  ice,  and 
heaving  black  water.  The  full  '}>■ 
of  the  wind  strikes  the  white  wings  as 
the  smoothest  ice  is  reached,  and  the 
craft  darts  away  at  a  tremendous  ; 
Faster,  faster,  she  flies,  till  she  is  travel- 
ing faster  than  the  wind  that  drives  her. 
The  air  seems  to  be  full  of  electric 
sparks,  a  frosty  haze  blurs  the  view, 
every  heart  is  throbbing  with  delight  at 
the  wild,  free  speed  of  it  all.  Before  one 
has  had  time  to  think,  the  crack  seems 
to  be  rushing  at  the  boat.  A  moment 
of  intense  anxiety,  a  catching  of  breaths, 
a  wild  pumping  of  hearts;  then  a  shriek 
of    excited   joy.      The   good   boat    has 
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flown  the  gap  as  a  hunter  clears  his 
fence  —  has  flung  it  behind  her  with 
never  a  rap,  and  is  tearing  away  over 
another  good  bit,  as  though  she  had 
no  need  to  touch  anything  more  solid 
than  the  cold,  sweet  air. 

Meet  this  party  upon  its  return.  See 
the  skipper's  erstwhile  stern  face  fairly 
beaming  with  pride  and  good  nature. 
Listen  to  the  tinkle  of  joyous  mirth  ; 
look  at  the  eves  of  the  women,  flashing 
with  excitement ;  note  the  rich,  winy 
glow  upon  every  cheek  ;  and  then,  if 
you  care  to,  ask  if  they  enjoyed  it. 

( To  be  concluded  next  mouth.) 
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THE  author  of  the  phrase  "gloomy 
winter  "  has  much  to  account  for, 
not  the  least  of  his  misdeeds  be- 
ing the  frightening  of  many  pho- 
tographers into  the  laying  aside  of  their 
cameras  at  the  approach  of  the  season 
he  has  so  libeled.  Those  who  do  so,  in 
this  country  at  least,  throw  away  oppor- 
tunities of  making  pictures  that  for 
beauty  and  interest,  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  art,  cannot  be  excelled  by 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained  at  any 
other  season,  while  they  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  so  far  unique 
that  they  can  be  got  only  during  the 
winter,  and  some  of  them  only  for  a 
day,  or  even  an  hour  now  and  then. 

There  are  few  natural  objects  that  can 
rival  in  beauty  the  gem-bedecked  leaf- 
less branches  sparkling  in  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  hardly  less  beautiful 
are  their  evergreen  brethren  clothed 
with  hoar-frost  as  with  a  garment,  un- 
der similar  conditions.  Charming,  too, 
is  a  suitably  selected  landscape  in  its 
mantle  of  "beautiful  snow";  the  more 
especially  as  it,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  phase  of  pictorial  photography, 
lends  itself,  in  the  hands  of  a  true  artist, 
to  impressionism  of  the  right  kind  ;  that 
which  makes  all  the  difference  between 
a  transcript  and  a  translation  ;  between 
that  which  is  a  photograph,  and  nothing 
more,  and  a  photograph  which  is  also  a 
picture. 

But  while  "  winter  photography " 
has  charms  of  its  own,  it  has  also  diffi- 
culties, or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  pecul- 
iarities that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Not  every  gem-bedecked  group  of  trees 
or    hoar-frost- covered    hedgerow     will 


give  a  picturesque  composition  ;  and  as 
the  sunbeams  to  which  they  owe  their 
beauty,  also  bring  about  their  de- 
struction, they  are  so  evanescent  that 
they  must  be  taken,  as  it  were,  on  the 
wing. 

The  same,  although  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  extent,  may  be  said  of  the 
snow-clad  landscape  ;  and  so  the  first 
essential  to  "  winter  photography "  is 
preparation  before  the  winter  comes. 
By  preparation  I  mean  the  selection  of 
the  objects,  and  the  decision  as  to  the 
points  of  view  and  the  direction  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  from  which 
they  may  be  most  effectively  lighted  ; 
this  latter  being  even  of  more  impor- 
tance for  winter  than  for  summer  work. 

There  is  an  impression  that  for  snow 
scenes,  and  indeed  for  all  kinds  of  pho- 
tography which  do  not  include  objects 
in  motion,  plates  of  medium  sensitive- 
ness are  to  be  preferred  to  the  more 
rapid  varieties  ;  but  Captain  Abney, 
as  a  result  of  his  work  in  the  Alps,  has 
shown  that  the  quicker  the  plate  the 
greater  the  degrees  of  gradation  that  it 
can  be  made  to  give  ;  and  as  the  light 
and  shade  on  an  expanse  of  "  untrodden 
snow  "  are  dependent  on  the  irregular- 
ity of  the  surface  on  which  they  lie  when 
lighted  by  a  low-down  sun,  and  are  but 
little  at  the  most,  any  tendency  to 
hardness  should  be  avoided  b}^  the  use 
of  the  most  rapid  plates  that  can  be 
obtained. 

Hardly  more  correct  is  the  impression 
regarding  the  exposure  required  for 
such  a  scene.  It  seems  clearly  evident 
that  the  light  from  even  a  wintry  sun- 
lit   sky,    reflected    from    a    surface    of 
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virgin  white,  must  be  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  largely  absorbed  by 
the  greenery  of  the  summer  landscape, 
and  ■  that  consequently  the  exposure 
should  be  much  shorter.  And  so  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is,  although  not  to  the  ex- 
tent naturally  supposed.  The  tendency 
of  a  snow  scene  is  to  hardness,  a  too 
great  contrast  between  the  lights  and 
darks,  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
avoided  by  judicious  development,  but 
much  better,  indeed,  altogether  pre- 
vented, by  sufficient  overexposure.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  little  overexposure 
produces  a  translucent  or  even  trans- 
parent sky,  and  the  overexposure  that 
should  be  given  to  a  snow  scene  is 
enough  to  prevent  uniform  opacity. 

A  word  of  caution  may  also  be  neces- 
sary as  to  the  diaphragm  employed. 
There  is  still  a  tendency,  on  the  part  at 
least  of  those  who  regard  "sharpness 
all  over  "  as  a  sine  qua  non,  to  employ 
stops  of  *j  or  even  -^  ;  and  to  them  the 
temptation  to  do  so  increases  with  the 
increase  of  the  light.  But,  destructive 
as  these  are  to  pictorial  effect  in  an  ordi- 
nary landscape,  they  are  much  more  so 
in  a  snow  scene,  as  one  of  its  greatest 
charms  and  essential  constituents  is 
atmosphere,  the  "  distance  that  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view,"  the  securing  of 
which  such  small  stops  altogether  pre- 
vent. Equally  important  is  the  method 
of  development,  delicate  detail  rather 
than  density  being  the  object.  This  is 
best  obtained  by  slow  development  in  a 
solution  weak  in  oxidizer,  such  as  metol, 
3  grains  ;  sodium  sulphite,  15  grains ; 
potassium  carbonate,  30  grains  ;  water, 
5  ounces.  When  this  has  accomplished 
its  work  and  the  negative  acquired  all 
the  necessary  detail,  it  may  lack  the 
desirable  "snap  "  or  brilliance  to  give  a 
first- class  print,  but  this  may  be  given 
to  it  by  a  short  immersion  in  a  solution 
much  stronger  in  oxidizer,  say,  by  the 
addition  of  20  grains  of  metol  to  the 
above  solution,  or,  better  still,  if  the 
photographer  really  knows  what  he 
wants,  by  brush  development.  This  is 
accomplished  by  first  washing  the  neg- 
ative, and  then  with  a  soft  brush  or  even 
a  tuft  of  cotton,  applying  the  stronger 
solution  to  such  lights  as  require  inten- 
sification. In  the  same  way  the  shadows 
may  be  deepened,  or  indeed  made 
where  they  are  not  but  should  be,  by 
the  application  of  Farmer's  solution, 
which  consists  of   sufficient  of  a  satu- 


rated solution  of  potassium  ferricyan- 
ide  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  to  give  it  a  deep  straw 
color.  In  this  way,  and  with  legitimacy 
enough  to  please  the  most  exacting 
photographer  for  photography  pure  and 
simple,  the  photographer  who  is  also  an 
artist  may  make  pictures  not  only  equal 
to  the  best  that  can  be  made  during  the 
summer  sunshine,  but  in  addition  to  that, 
which  shall  have  charms  and  convey 
impressions  peculiar  to  themselves.  Nor 
is  there  any  class  of  pictorial  work  in 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  alter  or  vary  the 
impression  sought  to  be  made.  The 
impression  conveyed  by  a  composition 
including  a  foreground  of  untrodden 
snow  may  be  instantly  changed  by  a 
line  of  foot  -  marks,  and  that  again 
altered  by  the  breaking  of  a  narrow 
and  irregular  path  ;  and  still  another 
by  a  dug-out  road  with  or  without  the 
accompanying  wheel-tracks. 

While  in  this,  as  in  other  phases  of  art, 
there  is  no  royal  road  to .  success,  and 
nothing  short  of  study  and  practice  will 
lead  to  the  desired  goal,  in  it,  as  in 
others,  there  are  certain  things  to  be 
avoided  which  the  student  may  learn 
from  others  more  easily  than  discover  for 
himself  ;  and  one  of  those  is  the  light- 
ing of  what  I  have  called  foregrounds  of 
untrodden  snow.  The  only  light  and 
shade  possible  on  such,  arises  from  ir- 
regularity of  surface,  either  from  drift- 
ing, or  from  the  irregular,  or  more  or 
less  rolling  surface  on  which  the  snow 
lies,  and  that  is  generally  so  little  that  it 
can  be  made  effective  only  when  lighted 
by  a  low  sun.  Such  a  landscape,  then, 
should  be  photographed  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
the  artist  will  be  careful  to  see  it  in 
both  conditions,  as,  in  most  cases,  very 
different  effects  will  result  from  the 
different  directions  in  which  the  shadows 
fall. 

But  though  ice,  icicles,  hoar-frost,  and 
snow,  each  gives  charms  peculiarly  its 
own  to  the  artist  who  knows  how  to 
employ  them,  winter  photography  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  them. 
The  naked  branches  of  the  giant  oak, 
or  the  towering  maple  with  its  branches 
at  an  angle  of  less  than  30^  to  the  trunk, 
may  be  made  to  tell  a  story,  very  differ- 
ent, but  not  less  interesting  than  when, 
weighted  by  their  wTealth  of  leaves,  they 
become  almost  horizontal.  Indeed,  in 
this  direction  there  is  room  for  much 
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good  educational,  as  well  as  artistically 
beautiful,  work.  Trees  are  mostly  seen, 
and  generally  represented  clothed  in 
their  "  green  mantle, "and  there  are  few, 
especially  of  those  who  dwell  in  cities, 
that  have  an  idea  of  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  curves  and  lines  assumed 
when  they  throw  it  off.  From  the  al- 
most vertical  lines  of  the  maple  to  the 
curves  and  scrolls  of  the  black  walnut, 
rivaling  the  designs  of  the  most  fanci- 
ful Venetian  iron  worker,  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  line  and  curve,  of 
which  the  artist  can  never  tire,  and  a 
collection  of  good  and  characteristic 
photographs  of  which,  for  educational 
purposes,  would  be  invaluable. 

Then,  for  purely  topographical  pur- 
poses, there  are  many  objects  and  places 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  photo- 
graphs, but  which  are  so  surrounded  by 
dense  foliage  that  they  cannot  be  photo- 
graphed. Yet  during  the  winter,  unless 
the  foliage  should  be  of  the  ever-green 
variety,  they  may  be  photographed 
through  the  bare  branches,  which,  while 
not  detracting  from  the  photographs  as 


such,  will  indicate  the  characteristics  of 
the  situations. 

Photographers  of  limited  leisure  have 
complained,  but  without  real  cause,  of 
the  difficulty  in  printing  consequent  on 
the  shorter  days  and  the  feebler  light  of 
winter.  The  warm  tones  or  colors  of  or- 
dinary silver  printing  are  not  suitable 
for  the  generality  of  winter  scenes, 
which  are  much  more  natural  and  effect- 
ive in  the  cool  grayish  blacks  of  some 
or  most  of  the  developing  methods. 
Platinotype,  bromide,  or  some  of  the 
papers  of  the  Nepera  company  are 
much  better,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
printed  by  artificial  light  as  well  as  by 
daylight.  For  most  subjects  I  find  Velox 
bromide  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  printing 
paper.  During  even  the  dullest  days,  a 
few  seconds  before  a  window  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  average  negative,  and  the 
exposure  once  ascertained,  any  number 
may  be  printed  with  perfect  certainty 
that  they  will  be  correct.  Development 
occupies  almost  as  little  time  as  exposure, 
and  the  resulting  prints,  both  in  color 
and  texture,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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WHAT  the  Indian  snow-shoe  is  to 
the  Canadian  amid  the  thick 
forests  of  the  Northwest,  the 
Norwegian  ski  is  to  the  farmer 
and  hunter  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. While  the  ski  would  be  worse  than 
useless  amid  the  thick  growth  of  trees 
in  the  northern  portions  of  these  states, 
in  the  southern  and  central  portions 
with  their  broad  expanses  of  rolling 
prairie,  the  sturdy  Norwegian  equipped 
with  his  light  slender  ski  can  leave  even 
an  Indian  far  behind. 

The  Scandinavians  who  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  four  lake  re- 
gion of  Wisconsin,  first  brought  these 
now  indispensable  articles  into  use. 
With  their  immigration  they  brought 
Norwegian  ideas  and  Norwegian   cus- 


toms. In  the  long  cold  winter  days 
when  the  American  farmer,  finding  him- 
self snow-bound,  the  roads  impassable, 
and  supplies  running  low,  was  obliged 
to  plod  laboriously  on  his  snow-shoes  to 
the  nearest  town  for  the  necessities, 
the  immigrant  on  his  ski  glided  swiftly 
over  the  ground,  "  shot "  the  hills,  and 
was  on  his  return  before  the  American 
had  reached  his  destination.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Yankee  saw  the  advan- 
tage, and  cast  aside  his  unwieldy  In- 
dian shoes  for  the  lighter  affair  of  his 
neighbor. 

The  Norwegian  snow-shoe,  or  "  ski," 
is  made  from  a  tough  piece  of  ash, 
about  ten  feet  long,  five  inches  wide, 
and  one- quarter  to  one-half  an  inch 
thick.    This  is  gradually  tapered  to  one 
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end  until  it  is  about  three  inches  wide. 
The  tapering  is  done  so  that  in  shooting 
hills  the  snow  will  not  bank  against  the 
ski.  The  other  end  is  pointed,  and 
sometimes  the  point  is  fantastically 
carved.  This  end  is  then  turned  up 
like  a  toboggan.  A  strap  for  the  toe  is 
fastened  in  the  center,  and  the  ski  is 
complete.  A  groove  is  sometimes  run 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ski  to  prevent 
spreading,  but  this  is  generally  dis- 
pensed with  by  old  runners. 

To  learn  to  run  skillfully  and  swiftly 
on  the  ski  is  much  harder  than  on  the 
regulation  show-shoe,  for  the  ski  has  an 
unpleasant  way  of  running  in  opposite 
directions,  of  getting  crossed,  and  finally 
of  piling  the  pupil  in  a  snow-bank.  But 
"practice  makes  perfect,"  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  and  to  one  who  is  persist- 
ent the  joys  of  jumping  and  running 
with  the  ski  are  finally  opened.  The 
ski  step  itself  is  entirely  different  from 
the  step  of  the  Indian  shoe.  The  latter 
is  much  more  like  walking,  for  should 
one  endeavor  to  shuffle  or  glide  on  shoes, 
he  will  surely  come  to  grief  ;  but  with 
the  ski  it  is  just  the  opposite,  and  the 
long,  easy  glide,  which  can  be  kept  up 
for  hours  without  tiring,  is  graceful  and 
at  the  same  time  extremely  swift.  The 
Norwegian  shoe  also  has  the  advantage 
that  it  does  not  sink  so  deeply  in  the 
snow  ;  in  fact,  as  the  runner's  weight  is 
distributed  over  a  greater  surface,  he 
glides  over  the  ground  without  any  of  the 
sinking  so  often  found  in  the  aboriginal 
shoe.  When  a  hill  or  bluff  is  met  with 
in  the  course  of  a  run,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  runner  to  tramp  down  it.  He 
shoots  the  hill  like  the  wind,  and  is  off 
down  the  valley  without  stopping  in 
his  flight.  This  may  appear  to  be  dan- 
gerous, but  it  is  exhilarating  ;  yet  one 
whose  nerves  are  not  steady,  and  whose 
judgment  is  not  cool,  had  better  confine 
himself  to  the  more  prosaic  and  labori- 
ous use  of  the  snow-shoe.  But  to  the 
hardy  Norseman  and  his  descendants, 
and  to  the  young  Americans,  who  even 
surpass  them  in  deeds  of  daring,  a  ski 
run  with  good  steep  bluffs,  means  a  day 
of  fine  sport,  and  a  round-up  at  the 
evening  with  flushed  cheeks,  a  good 
appetite,  and  a  desire  for  another  trip. 

The  most  dangerous,  perhaps,  of  the 
feats  attempted  by  a  ski-runner  is  that 
of  jumping  for  distance.  A  high  em- 
bankment is  raised  on  the  steepest 
"shoot"  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 


runner,  starting  at  the  top,  shoots  down 
the  hill  and  off  the  top  of.  the  embank- 
ment. As  he  reaches  the  top,  he 
gathers  himself  for  his  spring,  or  jump, 
and  launches  himself  into  space.  Great 
distances  are  sometimes  made  doing 
this,  as  the  impetus  gained  carries  the 
person  far  out.  The  greatest  jump  was 
that  made  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  of  over 
one  hundred  feet.  Should  the  performer 
not  balance  himself  perfectly,  or  should 
he  lose  his  head  for  a  moment,  an  acci- 
dent is  the  sure  result.  But  enough  of 
generalizations. 

It  was  a  keen  New  Year's  morning 
when  a  party  of  us  made  ready  for  our 
contemplated  run  to  the  annual  turkey- 
shoot  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Mc- 
Farland.  We  were  all  Scandinavians, 
and  had  used  the  ski  as  far  back  as  we 
could  remember.  The  shoot  was  to 
commence  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  as  the 
distance  was  only  a  dozen  miles,  we  had 
plenty  of  time  by  starting  at  eight. 
The  day  was  cold  and  crisp,  and  the 
snow,  which  lay  at  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  was  in  fine  shape  for  a  quick, 
brisk  run. 

Bundling  ourselves  in  our  garments 
and  slinging  our  rifles  over  our  backs, 
we  started — a  rather  cosmopolitan  pro- 
cession. Each  wore  a  lumberman's 
blanket  coat  of  all  colors  and  hues,  a 
pair  of  heavy  woolen  mittens  and  a  pair 
of  heavy  woolen  leggins,  with  the  ac- 
companying over-shoes.  This  com- 
pleted our  costume,  which  was  cheap, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serviceable. 

Hal  Overson  had  been  chosen  as 
leader.  A  more  adventurous,  dare- 
devil sort  of  a  fellow  would  be  hard  to 
find.  The  party  consisted  of  five,  who 
were  recognized  as  among  the  best  of 
the  many  good  runners  of  which  the 
club  boasted.  For  a  couple  of  miles  the 
road  was  comparatively  easy,  but  all 
knew  that  further  on  were  a  couple  of 
the  most  dangerous  hills  of  the  neigh- 
borhood— places  shunned  by  all  except 
the  most  daring.  We  took  the  first  part 
of  the  course,  accordingly,  slowly,  hus- 
banding our  strength  for  the  more  try- 
ing part  ahead.  As  we  sped  by  the  farm- 
houses, greetings  were  exchanged,  and 
the  time  passed  pleasantly  but  rather 
tamely,  until  we  hove  in  sight  of  Lake 
Wabusa,  where  the  first  and  hardest 
trial  was  to  come.  On  the  south  shore 
was  the  far-famed  "  shoot "  where  the 
annual  run  was  held,  and  it  was  for  the 
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steepest  part  of  this  bluff  that  Hal  was 
making.  As.  we  reached  the  top,  Hal 
halted  the  party  and  said  : 

"  Ole  and  I  have  been  making  a  jump 
here  to  try.  Now,  it's  high  and  proba- 
ably  dangerous,  and  if  any  of  you  fel- 
lows don't  want  to  try  it,  why,  you  had 
better  take  the  regular  run.  As  for  me, 
I'm  going  down  there,  if  it  takes  a  leg." 

To  say  we  were  astounded  as  we 
looked  down  the  hill  would  be  no  name 
for  it,  for  about  half-way  down  lay  an 
embankment  of  logs  and  brush  much 
higher  than  any  we  had  ever  attempted 
to  jump.  At  the  bottom  lay  the  lake. 
Through  each  fellow's  mind  flashed  the 
thought,  would  he  be  able  to  keep  his 
feet  should  he  be  lucky  enough  to  reach 
the  ice  ?  That  it  was  risky  we  fully  ap- 
preciated. For  a  moment  we  looked  at 
each  other,  none  wanting  to  risk  it,  and 
yet  all  ashamed  to  back  out.  The  sight 
of  Hal  quietly  fixing  and  examining  his 
ski  seemed  to  nerve  us,  and  Ole  finally 
blurted  out  : 

"  Go  on — I'm  going  if  you  do." 

Already  Hal  had  gone  back  a  few 
steps,  and  then  gliding  forward  to  the 
brink  of  the  "  shoot,"  paused  a  moment 
and  was  off.  Breathless  we  watched 
his  swiftly  -  moving  figure  as  it  ap- 
proached the  jump.  He  gathered  him- 
self together  for  the  spring  as  he  ap- 
proached the  top,  and  the  next  moment 
we  saw  him  hurled,  as  if  from  a  cata- 
pult, into  space.  Far  out  over  the 
frozen  hillside  we  saw  him  dart,  and  at 
last  he  struck,  swayed  a  moment,  and 
then,  quickly  recovering  himself,  sped 
swiftly  over  the  lake.  Stopping  him- 
self as  quickly  as  possible,  he  turned, 
and,  running  back,  called  out,  "  Don't 
try  it  ;  it's  too  hard." 

But  Ole,  who  thought  if  Hal  could 
do  it  he  could,  had  scarcely  heard  the 
words  before  he  started.  Like  a  shot 
he  struck  the  embankment.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  lost  his  head.  His  ski  crossed, 
and  the  next  he  was  hurled  over  and 
over  down  the  hill.  His  ski  had  broken, 
and  luckily,  for  if  it  had  not,  he  could 
not  have  escaped  a  severe  injury. 

Again  Hal  cried,  "  Don't  come — try 
the  old  '  shoot '  !  " 

But  I  was  confident  that  I  could  suc- 
ceed, and  so  determined  to  try.  Every- 
thing went  smoothly  until  I  reached 
the  embankment,  when,  upon  gathering 
myself  for  the  spring,  the  strap  on  my 
left   ski  gave  way,  and  I  knew  I  was 


doomed.  Never,  should  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred,  shall  I  forget  that  moment,  as, 
suspended  in  mid-air,  I  felt  that  sick 
sensation  which  comes  when  one's  nerve 
fails,  creep  quickly  over  me.  Instinct- 
ively I  closed  my  eyes  and  trusted  to 
luck.  How  I  ever  came  out  alive  I 
never  knew,  but  a  good  providence 
landed  me  in  a  snow-bank,  from  which 
Hal  picked  me,  badly  scared,  but  other- 
wise none  the  worse.  The  other  two 
determined  not  to  try  the  "  shoot,"  but 
came  down  the  old  run. 

Ole's  ski  was  irreparably  broken,  and 
the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  go 
to  the  nearest  farm-house  and  thence 
home.  To  fix  my  ski  strap  was  but  the 
work  of  a  few  moments,  and  then 
gathering  ourselves  together  we  again 
started.  The  remainder  of  our  route 
was  passed  in  safety,  and  at  last  we  hove 
in  sight  of  the  grounds  where  the  tur- 
key-shoot was  to  be  held.  On  one  side 
was  a  steep  bank,  and  in  the  valley  was 
the  shooting  ground.  We  took  the 
bank  with  a  rush,  and  almost  before  the 
astounded  crowd  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened we  were  ready  for  the  shoot. 

Three  gobblers  had  already  been  suc- 
cessfully bagged.  We  unslung  our  guns, 
paid  oiir  fees,  and  prepared  for  business. 

For  those  who  never  have  witnessed 
a  turkey-shoot  a  word  of  explanation 
may  be  in  order.  A  log  is  placed  at  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  shooter's  mark, 
and  behind  this  a  turkey  is  tied  so  that 
his  head  alone  is  visible.  Then  each 
man,  by  paying  a  fixed  fee,  gets  one 
shot  at  the  bird,  and  the  one  killing  him 
gains  the  trophy. 

The  shooting  went  along  with  in- 
different luck  until  it  came  Hal's  turn. 
Carefully  adjusting  the  sights  of  his  rifle 
and  taking  good  aim,  he  fired.  The  ball 
passed  over  the  turkey's  head  and  kicked 
up  the  snow.     My  turn  came  next. 

"Jackson  !  "  cried  the  tallier,  as  I  toed 
the  mark  with  a  grim  determination  to 
do  or  die.  Warned  by  Hal's  failure  I 
adjusted  the  sights  of  my  rifle  accord- 
ingly and  fired.  The  next  moment  as 
the  smoke  lifted,  my  turkey  was  flopping 
in  the  snow — a  clean  hit.  The  other 
two  in  our  party  fired  and  missed.  Try 
as  we  would  after  this,  our  shots  either 
buried  themselves  in  the  log  or  passed 
harmlessly  over  the  turkey's  head.  At 
last  all  the  prizes  had  been  carried  away. 
I  threw  my  gobbler  over  my  shoulder, 
and  we  turned  our  faces  homeward. 
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GOLF. 


'OR  most  of  the  links,  golf  is 
about  over.  The  putting 
greens  are  covered,  and  the 
turf  is  either  broken  up  by 
frost  or  too  soft  not  to  suf- 
fer from  hob-nailed  boots. 
Since  our  last  chronicle, 
however,  there  has  been 
some  very  good  golf.  At 
the  Essex  County  Club,  at 
Manchester  -  by  -  the  -  Sea, 
Mass. ,  a  good  idea  has  been 
the  keeping  of  the  averages 
of  the  players  through  the 
season.  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw, 
Jr.,  leads  the  club-list  with 
an  average  of  91  for  nine 
competitions.  Mr.  Shaw,  so 
a  Massachusetts  golfer 
wrote  me  some  little  time 
ago,  is  one  of  the  best  play- 
ers we  have  in  this  country. 
He  plays  in  good  style, 
gracefully  and  easily,  and  when  at  the  top  of 
his  form — as  when  he  beat  Tyng — he  is  as  good 
as  any  of  them.  Golf,  like  other  games,  needs 
a  variety  of  experience  and  constant  practice 
against  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  players. 
Most  of  our  men  are  too  busy  to  go  about  much 
from  tournament  to  tournament,  and  this  lack 
of  variety  in  their  opponents  tells  against  them. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  one  of  this  number. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sands,  after  a  long  absence  from 
the  golf  links,  returned  home  in  time  to  play 
for  the  John  Reid  gold  medal  at  St.  Andrews 
on  election  day.  He  won  the  medal  for  the 
third  time  with  a  score  of  179,  taking  93  for  the 
first  round  and  86  for  the  second. 

The  three  important  tournaments  since  the 
last  writing  have  been  those  at  Knollwood, 
Westchester,  and  Lakewood.  At  Knollwood, 
Mr.  Travis,  the  Oakland  golfer,  headed  the  list 
in  the  preliminary  round  of  36  holes  with  a 
score  of  163.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Har- 
riman,  Stewart,  Fenn,  and  Douglas,  who  all  did 


165  or  under.  They  were  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, the  rest  of  the  sixteen  doing  170  or  over. 
In  the  play-off  Douglas  beat  Travis  by  only 
one  hole,  after  a  first-rate  match,  and  Fenn, 
Robbins,  and  Harriman  beat  their  opponents 
with  something  to  spare.  In  the  semi-finals, 
Douglas  beat  Robbins  handsomely,  five  up  and 
three  to  play,  and  Fenn  beat  Harriman  three 
up  and  one  to  play.  In  the  finals,  Fenn  beat 
Douglas  with  unexpected  ease.  Indeed,  the 
victory  was  a  fout,  the  score  being  six  up  and 
four  to  play.  Six  up  in  fourteen  holes  against 
such  a  player  as  Douglas,  means  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Probably  Douglas  had  one 
of  those  "off  days,"  that  nobody  as  yet  has 
ever  been  able  to  account  for  or  to  remedy. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Slocum.,  who  at  one  time  was  the 
amateur  champion  at  tennis,  won  in  the  Conso- 
lation Class,  beating  Marsh,  Thompson,  and 
Lounsbury,  and  winning  one  match  bv  de- 
fault. 

At  the  Westchester  Golf  Club  the  prelimi- 
nary, trying-out  round  was  at  eighteen  holes. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sands  celebrated  his  return  to  old 
form  by  handing  in  a  card  of  Si,  ten  strokes, 
or  something  over  half  a  stroke  a  hole,  better 
than  the  next  best  man,  who  was  Mr.  Fenn, 
with  91.  Eighty-one  is  good  golf,  and  few 
there  are  who  come  very  near  that  level  of  play 
at  any  time  or  over  any  course.  Of  the  other 
sixteen  men,  nine  of  them  qualified  with  scores 
of  100  and  over.  In  the  first  round  the  matches 
were  not  very  close,  the  duffer  contingent  fur- 
nishing easy  matches.  The  next  round  Fenn 
and  Hamilton  won  easily,  and  Menzies  and 
Rushmore  were  let  in  by  default.  In  the  semi- 
finals, Fenn's  opponent  defaulted,  and  Menzies 
beat  Rushmore  four  up  and  two  to  play.  In  the 
finals,  there  was  an  utter  collapse  on  the  part 
of  Menzies,  who  was  beaten  by  Fenn  nine  up 
and  eight  to  play  in  a  36-holes  match. 

At  this  tournament  there  was  a  prize  offered 
for  mixed  foursomes,  and  some  sixteen  couples 
competed.  The  scores,  however,  indicate  no 
great  ability  at  this  phase  of  the  game  as  yet. 
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Miss  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Sands  won  easily  with  97, 
the  next  best  score  being  104,  and  then  the 
deluge  !  An  average  of  sixty  for  nine  holes 
showed  that  the  ladies  were  either  very  nervous 
or  that  the  unwonted  joining  of  forces  put  both 
the  men  and  the  women  off  their  game.  One 
card  of  138  was  handed  in,  and  all  the  compet- 
itors, except  the  first  five  couples,  were  on  or 
near  the  120  mark.  Teams  of  four  men  from 
Lakewood,  Baltusrol,  Knollwood,  St.  Andrews, 
Dyker  Meadow,  Tuxedo,  Richmond  County, 
Oakland,  and  Westchester,  competed  at  medal 
play.  There  was  a  high  wind,  and  the  very 
fact  that  it  was  golfing  under  difficulties  showed 
again  who  the  best  men  are.  Messrs.  Tyng, 
Toler,  Fenn,  Robbins,  Bowers,  Menzies,  and 
Larocque  handed  in  cards  of  95  or  under  ;  all 
the  other  men  evidently  lost  their  heads  in  the 
wind  and  the  scoring  was  very  high.  Mr. 
Tyng  made  his  round  in  88,  and  Mr.  Toler  his 
in  89.  Mr.  Fenn  did  91,  so  that  the  weather 
apparently  did  not  make  golf  impossible  for 
everybody.  Of  course  there  was  much  com- 
plaint of  the  wind,  but  golfers  everywhere  con- 
sider that  wind  and  weather  are  opponents 
against  which  they  must  arm  themselves.  To 
play  on  a  windy  day  is  quite  as  much  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  game  for  every  golfer  to 
master,  as  to  approach  or  to  putt.  Probably  the 
best  amateur  at  this  phase  of  the  game  is  Mr. 
Horace  Hutchinson,  who  is  said  to  have  no  equal 
at  the  game  when  the  wind  blows  hard  and  the 
game  becomes  a  matter  of  playing  the  ball 
either  to  go  with  or  to  go  against  the  wind. 
Baltusrol  won  the  team  match  with  386  for  72 
holes,  followed  by  Lakewood  with  390 ;  St. 
Andrews  with  391 ;  Knollwood  with  394;  Dyker 
Meadow,  397.  The  other  club  teams,  Tuxedo, 
Richmond  County,  Country  Club  of  West- 
chester, and  Oakland  Golf  Club,  handed  in 
cards  of  411  and  over,  or  something  over  102 
for  each  man.  If  it  was  the  wind,  the  sooner 
these  gentlemen  practice  a  little  in  the  wind 
the  sooner  they  will  discover  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  score  even  in  a  high  wind,  and  once 
they  have  had  some  practice  it  will  hardly  make 
a  difference  to  them  of  ten  strokes  or  more  in  a 
round  of  18  holes.  The  wind  is  part  of  the 
game,  just  as  much  as  bunker  or  hazard.  In- 
deed a  chief  charm  of  the  game,  and  one  that 
makes  it  different  from  most  others  is,  that  it  is 
intended  that  it  shall  be  played  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  among 
golfers,  that  whatever  be  the  rule  in  regard  to 
other  engagements,  a  golfing  fixture  is  never 
postponed  on  account  of  the  weather.  In  fact 
it  is  one  of  the  moral  as  well  as  one  of  the 
physical  tests  of  the  game  that  a  man  should 
be  able  to  contend  against  wind  and  weather, 
as  well  as  over  against  the  usual  and  everyday 
difficulties  of  the  game. 

At  the  Lakewood  tournament  appeared  the 
amateur  champion,  Mr.  Whigham,  from  Chi- 
cago. In  the  preliminary  round  he  beat  out  all 
his  competitors,  and  headed  the  list  with  an  83, in 
spite  of  one  hole  in  9,  a  very  remarkable  show- 
ing in  that  it  means  that,  with  all  things  favor- 
able, Mr.  Whigham  is  capable  of  doing  the  by 
no  means  easy  course  at  Lakewood  in  79  or  80. 
Almost  every  first-rate  man  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  McDonald  and  Shaw, 
took  part  in  this  tournament ;  and  the  play  was 
very  good  and  with  the  upset  here  and  there 


that  is  to  be  expected  at  this  game.  Wright, 
Douglas,  Fenn,  Tyng,  Gillespie,  Whigham, 
Menzies,  Robbins,  Bowers,  Riddle,  and  others 
played.  In  the  handicap  for  18  holes,  Fenn 
turned  in  the  best  gross  score  with  an  86,  closely 
followed  by  Gillespie  —  a  Canadian  player  — 
with  87.  Fenn's  card  was  :  Out,  3,  6,  4,  4,  5, 
6,  5.  5,  5  J  in-  3.  5,  3.  4.  6>  5,  5.  6,  5—85-  The 
winner  was  Mr.  A.  D.  Compton,  with  a  net 
score  of  80,  his  handicap  being  8. 

Douglas  beat  Fenn  in  a  romp  by  seven  up 
and  five  to  play.  Larocque  disposed  of  Tyng 
and  also  of  Jasper  Lynch,  beating  him  seven 
up  and  five  to  play.  Wright,  the  Philadel-  . 
phian,  beat  Gillespie  by  only  a  putt  at  the 
nineteenth  hole.  But  the  match  of  the  day  in  the 
second  round  was  that  between  Whigham  and  a 
comparatively  unknown  player,  Richardson. 
Up  to  the  fifteenth  hole  it  was  anybody's 
match,  but  then  Whigham's  longer  experience 
and  greater  steadiness  told,  and  he  took  the 
match  three  up  and  one  to  play.  In  the  finals 
Whigham  and.  Douglas  met,  and  whichever 
man  won,  there  could  be  but  small  solace  for 
the  American  amateurs,  as  both  these  men  are 
Scotch  bred  and  taught  players.  Douglas 
played  a  remarkably  strong  game.  Out  of  the 
fifteen  holes  played,  eight  of  them  were  done 
in  four  or  under  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
nine  holes  he  had  a  lead  of  five  holes  on  the 
champion,  and  won  the  match  by  four  up  and 
three  to  play.  To  get  four  up  on  Whigham  in 
fifteen  holes  shows  good  play,  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las deserves  all  credit  for  his  victory.  This 
tournament  proves  again,  as  have  others,  that 
when  the  old-world  players  compete  against  us 
they  still  have  a  decided  advantage.  But  it 
shows,  also,  that  they  are  by  no  means  so 
entirely  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  was  the 
case  even  so  short  as  a  year  ago.  Next  year 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  an  American 
champion.  There  is  plenty  of  good  material, 
and  with  better  links,  better  men  to  play 
against,  and  more  experience,  we  ought  to  see 
an  even  greater  improvement  than  this  year. 

Outing  wishes  all  good  golfers  a  merry 
Christmas  and  many  happy  years  of  golf  to 
come.  In  the  words  of  a  man  who  would  have 
been  an  ideal  golfer — 

"  The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 
The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then  : 
Glory  to  heaven  on  high,  it  said, 
And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 

"  My  song  save  this  is  little  worth  ; 
I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health  and  love  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 
To  men  of  gentle  will  ! " 

Price  Collier. 

Parlor  golf  may  be  made  a  pleasant  social 
diversion  in  the  coming  winter.  A  formal 
match  was  played  December  1st  at  the  Short 
Hills  Field  Club.  H.  G.  Trevor  won  the  first  ,1 
prize,  a  silver  tray,  by  scoring  46  at  Tyng's  '; 
game  ;  Miss  Campbell,  at  48,  was  second,  &vA 
W.  Fellowes  Morgan  and  John  Farr,  at  49. 
tied  for  third  place.  Each  of  the  three  re- 
ceived a  silver  prize.     Many  others  played. 


ICE-YACHTING. 


THE  hopes  of  ice-yachtsmen  run  high  that 
in  the  coming  season  the  Challenge  pen- 
nant of  the  ice-yachting  world  may  be 
again  contested.     Should  the  opportu- 
nity arise  there  will  be   no  lack  of  re- 
sponse from  all  the  centres  where  the  sport  has 
votaries.     It  will  be  useful,  before  the  season 
begins,  to  tabulate  the  past  races. 


There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the 
future  of  ice-yachting  than  that  the  rules  under 
which  the  races  of  all  the  different  clubs  take 
place  should  be  uniform.  At  present  they  are 
not.  For  instance,  the  Shrewsbury  Club 
measures  its  classification  by  the  cutting  width 
of  the  fore-runners.  In  the  west,  any  ice-yacht 
that  has  a  spread  of  canvas  the  dimensions  of  a 
purser's  shirt,  is  a  first-class  ice-yacht,  and 
they  reckon  these  small  craft  by  square  yards. 
All  hands  and  the  cook,  I  am  sure,  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Hudson  River  rule  is  the  best, 
viz. ,  section  2  of  sailing  rules  : 

"  Classification. — Yachts  shall  be  divided  by 
sail  area  into  four  classes,  as  follows  :  First 
class,  measuring  600  square  feet  of  sail  area 
and  over;  second  class,  450  and  under  600 
square  feet  ;  third  class,  measuring  300  square 
feet  and  under  450  ;  fourth  class,  measuring  un- 
der 300." 

For  best  time  allowance,  I  think  the  Or- 
ange Lake  Ice  Yacht  Club  has  the  nearest  so- 
lution for  sending  a  mixed  fleet  of  sail  areas 
and  rigs  over  the  course.  Their  rule  is  :  "Allow 
one  foot  for  every  square  foot  of  canvas,  and 
limit  the  race  over  a  10-mile  course  to  one 
hour."  Provided  the  race  is  sailed  in  an  hour, 
the  allowance  would  be  exactly  one  second  per 
square  foot,  but  if  the  race  were  sailed  in  thirty 
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Date 

Name  of 
Yacht. 

Clubs. 

s  2 

■2  § 

•8}^ 

8  ~ 

§3 

§  «  5 

a  8"^ 
■52  «  a 

Time. 

"Si 

March  5,  1881. 

Phantom. 

(  New  Hamburgh 
■I                   vs. 
(  Poughkeepsie. 

12 

H.  M.    S. 
0  57   14 

M.   S. 
02  51 

M.  S. 

Feb.  6,  1883. 

Avalanche, 
formerly 
Robert  Scott. 

1  Poughkeepsie 

<                  vs. 

I  New  Hamburgh. 

10 

Once. 

31-38 

0  57 

02  51 

01   49 

Feb.  23,  1883. 

Jack  Frost. 

1  Poughkeepsie 

■I                  vs. 

(  North  Shrewsbury. 

46 

Five. 

25 

39.20 

1    14  35 

02  59 

01   54 

Feb.  9,  1884. 

Haze. 

1  Poughkeepsie 

■<                  vs. 

(  North  Shrewsbury. 

6  66-100 

Three. 

21 

31-38 

1  05   30 

03   16 

02  05 

Feb.  14,  1885. 

Haze. 

1  Poughkeepsie 
•<                    vs. 
/  New  Hamburgh. 

2 

Five. 

20 

31-38 

1  01   15 

03  0  3 

°i   57 

Feb.  18,  1885. 

Northern  Light. 

1  Poughkeepsie 

■i                   vs. 

(  North  Shrewsbury. 

*H 

Four. 

18 

31-33 

1  08  42 

03  26 

02   11 

Feb.  14,  1887. 

Jack  Frost. 

1  Hudson  River 

vs. 
(  Poughkeepsie. 

2 

Four. 

16 

25.10 

0  43  40 

C2    43 

01  40 

March  8,  1888. 

Icicle. 

1  Hudson  River 

<                  vs 

(  North  Shrewsbury. 

2 

Three. 

12 

18  83 

0  36  59 

03    04 

°l  57 

Feb.  25,  i88g. 

Icicle. 

1  Hudson  River 

<                   vs. 

[  North  Shrewsbury. 

Four. 

16 

25.10 

0  54  01 

03     13 

02  03 

Feb.  5,  1892. 

Icicle. 

1  Hudson  River 

•<                    vs. 

/  North  Shrewsbury. 

1  48-100 

Five. 

20 

22.92 

0  46  19 

03    09 

02  01 

Feb.  9,  1893. 

Jack  Frost. 

(  Hudson  River 
->                   vs. 
f  Orange  Lake. 

2 

Five. 

20 

31-38 

0  49  30 

02    28 

01   34 

In  i894-'g5  and  '96  no  races  were  held  for  the  pennant. 
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minutes,  then  there  would  be  only  30-60  of  a 
second  per  square  foot  of  canvas  instead  of  one 
second.  Should  the  race  be  sailed  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  then  the  time  allowance  would  be 
25-60  of  a  second  per  square  foot  of  canvas  ; 
for  example,  take  the  Windward,  a  sloop  car- 
rying 725  square  feet  of  canvas,  and  the  cat 
Cold  Wave,  driven  by  404  square  feet  of  duck  ; 
there  is  a  difference  of  321  square  in  favor  of 
the  Cold  Wave.  If  this  race  were  sailed  in 
an  hour,  the  larger  ice-yacht  would  give  the 
smaller  321  seconds,  or  5  minutes  and  21  sec- 
onds ;  but  if  the  race  should  be  sailed  in  24 
minutes,  then  the  time  allowance  would  be  cut 
down  to  24-60  of  the  difference  in  sail  spread, 
which  would  give  the  cat  Cold  Wave  an  al- 
lowance of  128  2-5  seconds,  or  2  minutes  8  3-5 
seconds — in  other  words  a  large  ice-yacht 
should  not  give  a  small  ice-boat  as  much  time, 
if  the  race  were  sailed  in  30  minutes,  as  she 
would  if  it  were  sailed  in  an  hour. 

Now  for  the  start  of  an  ice-yacht  fleet  on  race 
day.  The  present  method  is  by  drawing  num- 
bers and  allowing  the  yacht  that  draws  No.  1 
to  be  at  the  windward  end  of  the  line,  and  those 
drawing  higher  numbers  to  be  placed  in  rota- 
tion to  leewai  .1.  At  a  given  signal  they  are 
shoved  smartly  over  the  starting-line,  and  the 
race  is  started.  Now  this  is  a  very  unfair 
method,  as  it  gives  the  boat  drawing  No.  1,  in 
any  kind  of  a  good  breeze,  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  lead  of  the  fleet,  and  No.  2 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  advantage  over  the 


boats  drawing  higher  numbers.  To  obviate 
this  inequality  a  flying  start  (one  gun)  is  re- 
quired. Draw  an  imaginary  line  between  two 
flags  placed  on  the  ice.  Give  a  preparatory- 
gun  five  minutes  before  a  starting-gun,  and  a 
warning  one  four  minutes  later  to  show  you 
have  one  minute  before  the  start.  Fire  the 
third  gun  one  minute  later,  which  gives  con- 
sent for  the  yachts  to  cross  the  line.  This 
method  of  starting  would  not  only  put  luck  on 
the  port  tack,  but  shows  the  skillful  skipper 
and  his  good  judgment  of  the  time  to  place  his 
yacht  over  the  starting-line  ahead  of  his  com- 
petitors and  gain  the  windward  berth. 

There  is  one  point  that  the  Kingston  (Can- 
ada) Ice  Club  have  adopted  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  ice-yacht  clubs  in  the  country — 
that  is,  placing  a  large  racing-number  at  the 
peak  of  the  mainsail  on  each  ice-yacht  in  the 
race.  A  list  of  racing-numbers,  with  the  yachts 
and  owner's  name,  and  number  of  feet  of  can- 
vas carried,  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  club-house. 

The  comparison  of  time  and  sail  area  be- 
tween the  big  Jack  Frost,  carrying  716  feet  of 
canvas,  which  holds  the  challenge  pennant  of 
America,  and  the  little  Irine,  with  her  404  feet 
of  silk  duck,  the  champion  of  the  Northwest : 


Time. 
Name  of  Yacht.  M.  S. 

Jack  Frost 49  30 

Irine 30  30 


Miles  Sail 

Sailed.  Turns.  Area. 

20  5  716 

20  3  404 

H.  Persy  Ashley. 
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QUAIL    KILLERS. 

WE  so  frequently  hear  sportsmen  denoun- 
cing the  hawk  family  as  destroyers  of 
game,  that  one  might  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  hawk  should  be  shot  on  sight  as 
an  outlawed  malefactor.  So  strong  is  this  be- 
lief that  very  seldom  does  a  hawk  pass  within 


range  of  a  gun  without  paying  for  its  temerity, 
or,  at  least,  having  a  couple  of  charges  of  shot 
sent  after  it.  To  nine  out  of  every  ten  sports- 
men a  hawk's  just  a  hawk,  and  the  only  harm- 
less one  is  a  dead  one.  This,  however,  is  going 
a  bit  too  far,  for  in  fact  most  of  our  hawks  are 
useful  rather  than  destructive. 

The  marsh  hawk,  the  long-winged  fellow 
with  the  white  patch  on  his  rump,  that  is  seen 
constantly  beating  low  over  meadow  and 
marsh,  should  not  be  killed.  His  principal 
food  consists  of  field-mice,  and  as  a  destroyer 
of  these  he  accomplishes  many  times  more  good 
than  he  does  harm  by  his  occasional  attacks 
upon  other  quarry.  The  red-tailed  hawk,  while 
he  nails  a  fowl  once  in  a  while,  hardly  deserves 
his  common  name  of  "hen  hawk."  He,  too, 
does  good  by  preying  upon  injurious  mammals, 
and,  if  he  ever  touches  game,  the  amount  he 
kills  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sportsman 
in  taking  his  life.  If  the  red-shouldered  hawk 
ever  attacks  game,  it  is  so  seldom  that  it  should 
not  be  held  against  him.  His  favorite  food  in- 
cludes mice,  snakes,  and  grasshoppers.  The 
beautiful  little  sparrow-hawk,  seen  poised  in 
mid-air,  or  perched  upon  a  telegraph  pole, 
or  some  dead  stub,  feeds  upon  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  other  insects  during  warm  weather, 
changing  his  diet  to  mice  during  the  colder 
months.  Needless  to  say,  he  is  far  too  useful 
to  be  molested.  Swainson's  hawk,  a  western 
variety,  is  noted  as  a  grasshopper  destroyer. 

But  there  are  two  hawks  which  should  get 
cold  lead  at  every  opportunity,  and  the  por- 
trait of  one  of  these  murderous  villains  is  here 
given.      The  two  species  are   Cooper's  hawk 
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(Accipiter  cooper  z)  and  the  sharp  -  shinned 
hawk  (A cczpz'fer  velox).  Give  it  to  them  when- 
ever the  chance  offers. 

These  hawks  are  sly  and  daring,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  hiding  in  dense  cover,  from 
which  they  can  bounce  upon  grouse,  quail,  and 
young  poultry  and  pigeons.  When  seen  upon 
the  wing  they  are  readily  identified  by  their 
slim  bodies  and  unusually  long  tails.  They  are 
swift  fliers,  especially  the  sharp-shinned,  which 
can  go  at  a  tremendous  pace.  Those  who  have 
seen  a  hawk  chasing  a  quail  may  rest  assured 
that  the  pursuer  was  one  or  other  of  these 
species. 

In  color  and  markings  they  closely  resemble 
each  other,  although  Cooper's  hawk  is  the 
larger.  Both  have  comparatively  short  wings. 
A  noticeable  difference,  however,  is  in  the  tail. 
The  end  of  the  sharp-shinned  hawk's  tail  is 
square,  the  outer  feathers  being,  if  anything, 
a  shade  longer  than  the  center  ones.  In  Cooper's 
hawk  the  tail,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  is  rounded 
at  the  end,  the  outer  feathers  being  almost 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones.  These 
hawks  are  deadly  foes  of  small  birds,  and  of 
game  up  to  the  size  of  the  ruffed  grouse  ;  and 
the  man  who  deals  out  about  one  and  one-eighth 
ounces  of  justice  to  them  may  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  done  a  good  thing. 

THE   WORKING  OF   THE   NO-SALE   LAW. 

Any  attempt  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  one,  or  all  varieties  of  game,  is  certain 
to  meet  with  vigorous  opposition.  This  chiefly 
comes  from  the  men  who  shoot  for  the  market, 
and  their  friends  j  from  the  dealers  and"  their 
friends,  and  from^a  certain  class  of  persons 
who  know  nothing  Hvhatever  about  game,  yet 
who  are  always  ready  to  set  up  a  howl  against 
any  measure  which  they  fancy  tends  to  give  to 
the  rich  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the 
poor.  "  Thou  shalt  not  rob  the  poor  man  of 
his  bit  of  sport "  is  the  burden  of  their  cry,  at 
which  the  poor  man,  fancying  that  something 
is  being  done  for  him,  hurrahs  most  vigorously. 

The  opposition  of  the  market-shooters  and 
dealers  is  natural  enough.  They  make  money 
out  of  game,  they  are  in  it  for  what's  in  it,  and 
nothing  else  ;  and,  needless  to  say,  they  don't 
care  a  continental  about  sport  or  the  game 
supply  for  the  future.  It  never  occurs  to  them 
that  their  destroying  game  for  money  is  a  rank 
injustice  to  thousands  of  much  more  useful 
people  who  desire  to  preserve  game  for  whole- 
some sport  and  recreation.  The  non-shooters 
who  back  them  up  are  to  be  found  in  all  walks 
of  life.  When  one  of  them  happens  to  be  a 
politician,  or  a  professional  man,  we  know  the 
reason  for  his  zeal — he  wants  popularity. 

But  the  fiercest  opponents  of  strictly  protec- 
tion measures  are  men  whose  motive  is  not  so 
easily  found.  They  neither  shoot  nor  make 
money  out  of  game,  yet  they  persistently  med- 
dle with  game  laws,  which,  logically,  should 
not  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  them,  as  con- 
cerning neither  their  pockets  nor  their  pleasure. 
And  the  worst  work  these  officious  folk  do  is  to 
foster  a  pernicious  idea  that  good  game  laws 
savor  of  class  legislation,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  give  the  poor  man  the  worst  of  it.  The  no- 
sale  law  they  consider  as  being  directly  aimed 
at  the  man  of  work,  to  prevent  him  from  kill- 
ing game  which  the  man  of  leisure  wants. 


Amid  all  the  clamor  for  "  equal  rights,"  and 
kindred  nonsense,  is  a  demand  for  much  more 
than  equal  rights— i.  e.,  they  want  the  poor 
man  to  have  the  privilege  ot  having  fun  and 
making  money  at  the  same  time,  and  of  de- 
stroying at  will,  irrespective  of  how  much  it 
may  interfere  with  the  rights  and  pleasures  of 
others.  This  would  be  no  fairer  than  a  law 
which  gave  privileges  to  the  wealthy  class. 

The  no-sale  law  would  place  rich  and  poor 
upon  an  even  footing  in  the  field.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  to  interfere  with  sport  ;  it 
merely  checks  the  destructiveness  of  the  man 
who  is  out,  not  for  sport,  but  for  money.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  who  shoot  for  the  market, 
belong  to  a  class  of  shiftless,  non-producers  ; 
they  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  community 
they  reside  in,  and  they  are  about  the  last  peo- 
ple entitled  to  any  special  privileges. 

That  a  no-sale  law  can  accomplish  much  good 
is  evidenced  by  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  the  law  has 
had  a  fair  trial.  Three  years  ago,  following 
some  busy  seasons  by  the  market  shooters, 
one  could  hardly  flush  two  bevies  of  quail  dur- 
ing a  long  day's  tramp.  When  the  season 
opened  on  October  15th  last,  the  birds  could  be 
flushed  almost  anywhere,  many  bevies  being 
found  upon  private  grounds  within  the  limits 
of  large  towns-.  There  are  now  more  quail  in 
Western  Ontario  than  there  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  local  sportsmen,  and 
those  who  have  watched  the  working  of  the  law 
agree  that  the  surest  way  to  preserve  game  is 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  it. 

GAME     IN     MANITOBA. 

Reliable  reports  from  Manitoba,  made  after 
the  close  of  the  season,  say  that  grouse  shoot- 
ing (chicken  and  sharp-tail)  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  poor.  This  was  counterbalanced  by  un- 
usually good  goose  and  duck  shooting,  which 
seems  to  have  been  above  the  average  through- 
out the  northwest.  The  reports  also  contain 
the  cheering  information  that  moose,  elk,  and 
deer,  which  have  been  closely  protected  for  a 
term  of  years,  have  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers. A  band  of  twenty-seven  elk  was  recently 
seen  in  a  district  where  the  melodious  "  bugle  " 
of  the  antlered  king  has  not  been  heard  for  many 
a  day.  Next  fall  will  bring  an  open  season  for 
the  big  game,  and  the  prospect  for  good  sport 
is  excellent. 

WOLVES     AND     FOXES     AS     GAME-DESTROYERS. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Protection  Club,  of 
Montreal,  is  reported  to  have  asked  the  Quebec 
Government  to  give  a  bounty  for  wolf  scalps. 
If  the  wolves  are  becoming  numerous,  such  a 
course  would  be  well  calculated  to  keep  the 
pests  in  check.  The  wolf  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  members  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  the  dam- 
age he  can  do  among  the  white-tailed  deer  is 
almost  past  belief.  His  small  crafty  cousim 
the  red  fox,  too,  is  a  persistent  destroyer  of 
grouse,  hares,  rabbits,  and  quail.  In  the  cold 
province  of  Quebec,  the  fox  has  to  depend 
mainly  upon  grouse  and  ptarmigan,  when  he 
desires  a  square  meal,  and  owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  game  he  has  little  trouble  in  securing  it. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  offer  a  little  extra 
inducement  to  lessen  the  number  of  foxes. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOGS  OF  TO-DAY — THE   IRISH   SETTER. 

THIS  grand  fellow  has  perhaps  more  sin- 
cere friends  and  more  remorseless  en- 
emies than  any  other  member  of  the 
canine  race.  In  order  to  fully  explain 
why  such  a  condition  of  affairs  should 
exist,  I  should  have  to  go  far  back  into  thehistory 
of  field-trials,  and  to  delve  deep  into  the  mys- 
teries of  dog-dom.  This  need  not  be  done  ; 
'twould  avail  nothing,  for  the  question  has  been 
bitterly  argued  many  times  and  there  is  no  use 
threshing  out  old  straw.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  the  row  began  certain  people  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  bring  into  prominence  a 
certain  breed  of  dog.  Directly  in  their  path  to 
success  stood  the  Irish  setter,  and,  as  he  re- 
fused to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  own  accord, 
he  must  needs  be  driven  out.  He  was  forthwith 
mercilessly  attacked — "He  would  not  do" — 
"  He  was  no  good."  To  his  rescue  promptly 
sprang  his  friends — "  He  was  the  best  dog  on 
earth  " — "  He  could  lick  the  head  off  anything 
else  that  stood  on  four  feet. "    And  so  it  went. 

To  be  candid,  both  parties  claimed  too  much. 
The  dog,  for  years,  had  made  a  shining  mark 
in  field  work,  hence  to  claim  that  he  lacked  the 
most  valuable  qualities  was  absurd.  The  rival 
claim  that  he  was  the  best,  while  not  so  absurd, 
was  almost  equally  false,  for  there  were  plenty 
of  English  setters  and  pointers  quite  as  good 
as  the  Irishman.  Had  the  claim  been  modified 
to  the  extent  of  ranking  him  the  peer  of  any 
sporting  breed,  it  would  have  been  about  right. 
The  Irish  setter,  or  "red  setter,"  is  a  very 
handsome  animal.  Standing  rather  high  on 
his  legs,  clean-cut  and  shapely  all  over,  he  is 
the  personification  of  sinewy  strength,  agility, 
and  staying  power.      His  head  is  beautifully 


modeled,  and  inside  of  it  is  a  set  of  brains  as  is 
brains  !  To  fairly  j  udge  him ,  he  is  a  picturesque 
figure — a  slashing,  dashing,  true  Hibernian, 
cramful  of  nervous  energy,  a  glutton  for  work, 
and  game  to  the  last  gasp.  His  lean,  sinewy 
frame  is  apparently  tireless ;  his  steam  and 
dash  will  last  him  not  only  through  a  day,  but 
through  any  number  of  days,  and  his  slap-bang 
style  in  the  field  is  always  pleasing.  To  put 
him  where  he  belongs,  he  is  the  ideal  dog  for  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  dogs  and  is 
also  a  stern  disciplinarian.  Woe  be  unto  the 
careless,  undecided  man  who  undertakes  the 
management  of  one  of  these  devil-may-care 
fliers.  I  can  see  his  finish,  and  also  that  of  the 
Irishman.  Suffer  him  to  once  run  riot,  and  he 
will  never  cease  ;  but,  per  contra,  bring  him 
sharply  down  to  business ;  give  him  to  under- 
stand, that  you  know  what's  what,  and  will 
stand  no  shinanigan,  and  lo  !  you  have  an  in- 
telligent, courageous  helper,  who  will  toil  for 
you  and  love  you  through  storm  and  calm,  to 
the  end,  be  that  what  it  may. 

An  animal  of  this  dog's  temperament  could 
not  be  other  than  hard  to  train,  and  hard  to 
control  after  being  trained  ;  but  he  is  worth 
all  the  trouble  he  causes.  He  has  plenty  of 
"bird  sense,"  a  good  nose,  is  a  free,  stylish 
ranger,  and  I  honestly  believe  he  can  out-stay 
any  other  setter,  or  the  pointer.  His  feet  are 
good,  he  likes  the  water,  and  he  will  face  the 
roughest  cover  it  is  fair  to  put  a  dog  into. 

His  drawbacks,  as  a  field  dog,  are  his  natu- 
rally riotous  disposition,  as  explained,  and  his 
color.  Beautiful  though  the  red  coat  be,  it 
blends  too  closely  with  turning  leaves,  dying 
weeds,  rotten  logs,  and  the  like,  to  be  a  desirable 
color  for  all-round  shooting  in  a  forested  coun- 
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try.  But  take  the  dog  to  the  great  plains, 
where  he  can  sail  away  over  the  short  grass  in 
plain  view,  where  his  first  task  may  be  a  point 
on  chicken,  and.  his  next  a  retrieve  from  some 
slough,  and  no  other  dog  has  a  license  to  show 
him  the  way. 

As  a  companion  to  the  man  who  does  not 
shoot,  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 
Then  his  elegant  red  coat  is  a  joy  forever, 
while  his  intelligence,  affectionate  disposition, 
unswerving  loyalty,  and  good  manners,  make 
him  not  your  pet,  but  your  friend  ! 

The  standard,  as  adopted  by  the  Irish  Setter 
Club  of  America,  is  as  follows  : 

Skull. — Narrower  and  rather  longer  from 
forehead  to  occiput  than  the  English  setter's  ; 
occipital  protuberance  as  marked  as  in  the 
pointer  ;  brows  very  high. 

Nose. — Longer  and  a  trifle  broader  than  the 
English  setter's,  rarely  hollowed  above  ;  end  of 
nose  deep  mahogany,  or  very  dark  flesh  color  ; 
not  black,  or  pink. 

Eyes,  ears,  lips.  —  Eyes  a  rich  brown  to 
match  the  coat ;  soft,  sparkling,  full  of  life  ; 
not  prominent.  Ears  long  enough  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  nose  when  extended  ;  more  taper- 
ing than  in  the  English  dog,  but  not  pointed  ; 
set  low  and  well  back,  and  hanging  close  to  the 
cheeks  ;  leather  thin,  free  from  wrinkles.     Lips 


deep,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  flews  ;  whiskers 
red. 

Body. — In  proportions,  the  Irish  dog  i 
''on  the  leg"  than  the  English  ;  but  this  length 
is   in   his   upper    arm    rather   than    below   the 
elbows,  which  are  remarkably  well  . 
Shoulders,  very  good  in  every  respect.     I 
deep,  rather  than  wide,  and  back  ribs  apl 
short.       Loin,  muscular,  and  well  arched,  with 
ragged,    though    not    wide,    hips.      Qua] 
rather  sloping,  but,  latterly,  level  back 
found  favor. 

Legs. — Very  straight,  and  well  set  into  the 
elbows  and  hocks. 

Feet. — Strong,  generally  of  the  hare-like 
form,  and  well  furnished  with  hair  between  the 
toes. 

Flag. — Of  the  most  elegant  shape  in  point  of 
bone,  curve,  and  feather. 

Coat. — Not  so  satin-like  as  the  English  set- 
ter's, but  more  so  than  the  Gordon's.  Plenty 
of  feather  on  the  legs,  but  not  too  much  for 
work. 

Color. — A  rich  blood-red,  without  any  trace 
of  black  on  the  ears  or  back,  and  in  the  whole- 
red  strains,  with  little  or  no  white.  Some 
breeds,  however,  are  always  white  and  red, 
and  this  color  is  as  highly  valued  by  its  ad- 
mirers as  the  whole  red.  Nomad. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE   LESSONS   OF   THE    NATIONAL    SHOW. 

N  Outing  for  December  I 
partially  reviewed  the 
thirteenth  annual  equine 
festival,  held  in  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Horse-Show 
Association,  and  touched 
briefly  upon  the  classes,  so  far 
as  they  had  progressed  up  to 
the  hour  of  going  to  press. 
After  reference  had  been  made 
to  the  show's  attractive  feat- 
ures and  the  enormous  in- 
fluence for  good  which  the  institution  wields, 
I  remarked  upon  one  or  two  points  in  connec- 
tion with  its  conduct  which  appeared  to  require 
revision. 

Having  in  mind  the  indisputable  fact  that 
this  year's  show  came  within  an  ace  of  being 
as  great  a  success  socially  and  financially  as 
any  of  its  predecessors,  and  that  considered  as 
an  equine  exhibition,  it  was  well  up  to  the 
average,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  a  shade 
better  than  those  that  have  gone  before,  it 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  difficult  to  point  a 
moral  by  dwelling  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the 
shield;  but  it  is  only  by  the  study  of  details  and 
by  noting  carefully,  point  by  point,  the  make- 
up of  the  show  that  we  can  grasp  the  full  meas- 
ure of  its  capacity,  and  the  influence,  for  good 
or  evil,  which  it  exercises  upon  the  horse-breed- 
ing industry — a  field  which  pre-eminently  ap- 
peals to  sportsmen. 

Now,  that  the  show  is  over,  and  it  can  be  re- 
viewed  at  leisure,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  caused  so 
much  dissatisfaction  while  the  display  was  in 
progress.     It   is,   of    course,   understood,    and 


can  be  taken  for  granted  for  the  reasons  given 
in  our  last  issue,  that  this  year's  show  called 
forth  more  criticism  with  regard  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  judges  and  the  methods  of  the 
management  than  any  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. It  is  easy  and  cheap  to  criticise 
without  suggesting  a  remedy,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  commendable  to  demolish  if  you  cannot 
rebuild;  therefore  I  will  endeavor  to  suggest  so- 
lutions to  the  various  problems  as  they  occur  to 
me,  not  in  any  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but 
entirely  in  that  of  conservative  progress. 

That  the  New  York  horse-show  needs  re- 
modeling from  the  tan-bark  up,  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain the  objects  of  its  promoters,  no  one  who 
has  at  heart  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
the  horse  in  its  several  spheres  of  style  and 
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utility,  will  deny.  It  would  be  a  disaster  if  the 
good  work  of  the  National  Horse-Show  Asso- 
ciation should  end.  And  this  surely  need  not 
be  the  fate  of  an  association  that  has  done  so 
much  to  present  to  the  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try the  native-bred  horse,  in  what  is,  so  many 
declare,  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  as 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  fashion. 

Established  primarily  to  accomplish  improve- 
ment in  the  horse,  the  New  York  show,  thir- 
teen years  ago,  set  the  standard  of  excellence, 
and  year  after  year  has  declared  its  ability  to 
provide  for  his  proper  exhibition.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  show  authorities  met  their  obli- 
gations fully.  For  several  years  past  their 
methods  have,  however,  been  inadequate. 
The  facilities  afforded  are  no  longer  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  exhibitors,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  a  change  and  a  rearrangement 
of  the  entire  function.  Its  lines  are,  andltave 
been  for  a  long  time,  converging  toward  the 
point  which,  if  they  ever  get  that  far,  will  consti- 
tute it,  purely  and  simply,  a  theatrical  venture. 
By  many  the  show  is  decared  to  have  already 
arrived  there,  and,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  its 
journey.  Of  course  it  is  not  quite  so,  yet  in  the 
interest  of  sport  something  must  be  done,  and 
done  speedily,  to  avert  the  calamity. 

The  New  York  horse-show,  if  it  is  ever  go- 
ing to  deserve  its  title  of  a  national  exhibition, 
must  make  its  lines  diverge  ;  must  send  out  its 
tentacles  toward  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union,  and  must  draw  upon  each  and 
every  one  of  them  for  exhibits,  so  that  all 
its  tributaries  may  acknowledge  its  influence 
and  reap  whatever  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
exhibition  in  the  best  market  of  the  world,  im- 
proving their  output  every  year  as  the  natural 
result  of  competition  in  the  metropolitan  arena. 
At  present  it  is  a  local  show  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  and  it  cannot  live,  as  such,  unless 
more  or  less  theatrical  features  are  introduced. 
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But  a  national  horse-show  has  a  higher 
mission  than  the  mere  amusement  of  a  few 
thousand  spectators.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
land,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horses,  and 
millions  of  money  are  involved,  the  last  rep- 
resenting the  fortunes,  and  the  others  the 
homes  and  the  life  interest  of  a  myriad  fami- 
lies. Horsebreeders  and  sportsmen  the  coun- 
try, aye,  the  world,  over,  are  directing  their 
efforts  toward  the  production  of  perfect  equines 
on  lines  promulgated  by  the  national  show; 
and  as  they  have  begun,  so  should  they  continue 
to  look  up  to  it  as  their  mentor.  Its  collapse 
at  this  stage  means  their  undoing. 

America  took  the  blood  of  the  English 
thoroughbred  and  that  of  the  native  stock,  and 
evolved  the  fastest  equine  machine  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  specimens  are  now 
demonstrating  this  fact  in  every  clime.  Surely 
it  need  never  be  said  that  the  same  country 
having  further  taken  a  hand  at  the  horse  of 
style  and  utility,  must  give  up  when  the  work 
is  just  rounding  into  shape  and  approaching 
the  first  quarter. 

The  entries  in  the  several  classes  at  the  New 
York  show  have  become  too  numerous  to  be 
handled  satisfactorily  under  conditions  which 
now  prevail.  Exhibitors  have  too  much  at 
stake,  that  is  to  say,  the  breeding  industry 
and  sportsmen  generally  have  too  much  at 
stake  for  their  exhibits  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  perfunctory  manner  that  now  seems  to  be 
generally  adopted  by  the  judges.  Nor  can 
preliminary  trials,  which  are  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  hunters,  satisfactorily  deal  with  the 
subject  by  a  gradual  reduction,  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  horse  at  one  hour  is  no  guarantee 
as  to  his  performance  at  another.  The  root  of 
the  trouble  is  the  wholesale  acceptance  by  the 
show  authorities  of  anything  and  everything, 
in  any  and  every  class,  on  the  plea  that  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  accepting  entries  be- 
cause they  have  no  means  of  knowing  which 
entry  will  and  which  will  not  actually  appear. 
A  solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  as  I  suggested 
in  a  previous  issue,  the  establishment  of  a  cir- 
cuit of  local  or  county  shows,  the  winners  at 
which,  or  certain  picked  horses  from  which, 
only  should  be  accepted  for  competition  at  the 
national  show.  The  directors  of  the  latter 
were,  up  to  recently,  averse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  local  shows,  but  they  are,  I  believe, 
now  on  record  as  favoring  them ;  and  from  this 
it  is  only  a  short  step  to  the  organization  of  an 
inter-State  board  to  arrange  the  establishment 
of  a  circuit  of  exhibitions,  backed  by  combined 
capital,  which  will  insure  the  financial  solidity 
of  every  event  and  encourage  breeders  through- 
out the  land  to  look  upon  shows  not  only  as 
markets  and  their  best  distributing  medium, 
but  also  as  exhibitions  of  the  perfect  specimens 
of  each  breed  of  horse. 

The  duplication  of  classes,  and  the  repeating 
of  exhibits  day  after  day,  in  the  harness  and 
saddle  departments  of  the  show,  is  another 
evil,  the  rectification  of  which  lies  wholly  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  show  authorities,  who 
could,  if  they  would,  forego  the  entry  fees,  de- 
cline to  accept  the  entry  of  a  horse  in  more 
than  one  class  for  single  horses,  one  for  pairs, 
one  for  tandem,  and  one  for  four-in-hand 
classes.  In  the  case  of  a  saddle  horse,  it  should 
be  either  a  lady's  hack  or  one  suitable  for  a 
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gentleman,  and  up  to  light,  middle,  or  heavy 
weight.  In  the  hunting  classes  the  same  rules 
obtain.  But  at  the  national  show  a  horse  is 
liable  to  bob  up  serenely  anywhere,  and  in 
seven  cases  out  of  ten  it  "  gets  the  gate,"  as  a 
peremptory  order  to  leave  the  ring  is  called. 

The  arrangement  of  classes  according  to  the 
standard  of  height  of  horses  has  a  tendency  to 
confuse  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  public  as 
to  the  stamp  and  character  of  animal  adapted 
to  any  particular  purpose  ;  and  the  persistent 
showing  of  horses  in  the  lightest  possible  gig 
obtainable,  on  occasions  when  they  ought  to 
appear  in  four-wheeled  vehicles,  does  not  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  lesson  which  every 
class  is  supposed  to  give.  To  explain  :  harness 
horses  are  shown  in  separate  departments,  viz., 
small  and  large,  in  classes  which  call  for  all- 
round  action,  and  some  indication  of  speed  at 
the  trot,  with  style.  The  small  horses  range 
from  14. 1  to  15  hands,  and  the  large  horses 
from  15  to  15.3  hands. 

Then  come  other  classes  which  call  for  high- 
steppers,  not  under  14.2  and  under  15.2  hands, 
the  larger  horses  of  the  high-stepping  variety 
being  15.2  hands  or  over.  After  these  come 
other  horses,  not  under  15.3  hands,  which  are 
called  heavy-weight  carriage  horses. 

Of  course  it  will  be  apparent  that  this 
arrangement  admits  of  horses  which  appear  in 
the  classes  first  mentioned  calling  for  all-round 
action  and  apeed,  being  also  entered  in  the  high- 
stepping  classes,  which  are  supposed  to  bring 
out  only  flashy,  high-stepping  horses  suitable 
for  grand  equipages  used  in  the  park  and  on 
promenade,  where  the  speed  limit  is  placed  at 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Then  again  horses  which  appear  in  the  larger 
high-stepping  classes  also  appear  among  the 
heavy  carriage  horses.  As  a  consequence  we 
have  long,  narrow,  leggy,  and  short,  thick,  and 
chunky  animals  competing  in  the  same  classes, 
and  in  one  department  a  horse  gets  a  prize 
as  a  speedy  all-round  roadster,  and  later  is 
acknowledged  a  winner  when  it  appears  as  a 
typical  high-stepper,  or  it  is  honored  in  the 
wrong  class. 

As  the  object  of  all  competitions  outside  of  a 
race-track  is  to  fix  a  type  adapted  for  a  certain 
purpose,  it  would  seem  that  the  National  Horse- 
Show  in  dealing  with  stylish  carriage  horses 
should  make  their  conditions  read  "  typical  gig 
horse,"  "typical  pair  for  park  phaeton,"  "  typ- 
ical pair  for  mail  phaeton,"  landau,  barouche, 
brougham,  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  mak- 
ing one  dividing  line  for  height,  if  deemed 
necessary.  At  our  last  show  the  judges  treated 
us  to  a  sight  of  pairs  of  so-called  park  horses 
to  phaetons,  skimming  over  the  tan-bark  at 
something  approaching  a  2:40  gait — a  perfectly 
ludicrous  spectacle.  To  complete  the  farce 
they  ought  to  have  put  a  pair  of  racing-condi- 
tioned trotters  before  a  heavy  barouche,  and 
shown  us  how  stately  and  slowly  they  could 
walk. 

The  championships  are  equally  ridiculous  as 
object  lessons,  and  they,  like  some  of  the  other 
competitions  at  the  last  show,  brought  together 
horses  of  different  height  and  conformation, 
and  merged  into  trotting  races  before  the 
awards  were  made.  In  one  case,  where  two 
large  horses  competed,  the  decision  rendered 
in  the  afternoon  was  reversed  absolutely  in  the 


evening,  the  first  prize-winner  in  the  open  class 
being  placed  second  to  the  horse  he  had  ',<■ 
when  the  championship  was  decided,  a  an 
of  the  committee  of  the  day  being  called  in  to 
assist  the  judges  in   reaching   this  highly   in- 
structive conclusion.      With  this  sort  of  thing 
going  on  throughout  the  week  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered   at   that   the   judges'    deci     ■ 
hissed  at  times,  and  that  breeders  have  had  do 
definite  types  set  before  them. 

The  craze  for  high-acting  horses,  lengthy 
and  nicely  rounded  in  body  and  with  stylish 
carriage  and  deportment,  which  was  ushered 
in  with  the  advent  of  the  English  hackney, 
some  seven  years  ago,  has  filled  the  ha 
classes  at  our  national  show  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  animals,  whose  pedigrees  are  not  stated, 
that,  by  severe  bitting  and  heavy  shoeing,  are 
trained  to  step  flashily  at  the  height  of  their 
speed.  They  catch  the  eye  of  the  judges, 
who,  as  was  noticed  at  the  last  show,  fail  to 
examine  the  action  from  front  and  rear,  being 
satisfied  by  merely  watching  the  horses  go 
round  them  in  a  circle.  Action  of  a  horse  in 
stylish  harness  should  be  straight  and  true, 
and  there  must  be  no  paddling  or  dishing, 
crossing  of  the  front  feet,  or  spreading  of  the 
hind  feet,  or  striking  the  heel  of  one  foot  with 
the  toe  of  another,  if  safety  and  true  rhythm 
are  to  be  counted  upon.  The  awarding  of  prizes 
to  horses  that  show  these  faults  in  their  action, 
and  whose  breeding  is  unknown,  is  merely  put- 
ting a  premium  upon  the  production  of  non- 
descripts. 

Every  horse  in  a  show  should  have  his  breed- 
ing duly  set  forth,  and  his  winnings  should  be 
credited  to  his  breed,  so  that  other  individuals 
of  his  like  can  be  produced  from  the  same 
blood  lines.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  has  the  better  horse  ;  the  prob- 
lem is  "  Which  is  the  best  breed  for  the  coun- 
try to  propagate." 

The  show,  therefore,  cannot,  of  itself,  as  yet 
claim  to  have  improved  the  breed  of  horse 
which  fashion  demands,  as  the  track  can 
claim  to  have  accomplished  with  the  sporting 
horse.     Its  competitions  have  simply  impelled 
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ambitious  exhibitors  to  be  more  careful  in  their 
selections  of  mature  animals  (the  majority  of 
them  stallions  until  put  into  harness),  which 
are  either  the  brothers  or  the  sires  of  horses 
which  were  seen  in  the  show-ring  several  years 
ago.  As  the  supply  of  these  is  said  to  be  about 
exhausted,  the  problem  which  show-ring  tactics 
has  brought  before  the  breeders,  is  "  How  are 
other  prize  winners  to  be  raised  ?  "  And  this  is 
a  question  in  which  sportsmen  are  greatly  in- 
terested, as  it  bears  upon  their  supplies.  But 
this  cry  has  been  raised  in  all  countries  where 
harness-horses  have  been  bred,  and  America  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  supply  of  geld- 
ings has  never  yet  given  out,  and  while  the 
dealers  all  over  the  world  have  always  made  it 
their  policy  to  declare  a  scarcity,  they,  some- 
how or  other,  have  ever  managed  to  bring  out 
the  flashy  movers  when  the  bidding  ran  high. 

In  the  tandem  classes  the  restriction  of  en- 
tries that  have  already  appeared  in  the  depart- 
ment for  "pairs  of  horses  in  harness,"  should 
be  severe;  for  the  reason  that  if  two. horses  are 
voted  a  perfect  "pair,"  then  they  cannot  be  a 
perfectly  balanced  "  tandem  team,"  for  in  that 
more  substance  is  required  in  the  wheeler  than 
the  leader,  and  the  "pair"  must  have  more 
blood-like  quality  than  the  "team,"  not  to 
speak  of  a  little  difference  in  height,  which  is 
generally  looked  for.  As  in  all  other  harness 
classes,  the  conditions  of  entry  in  the  tandem 
department  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  for  the 
public  to  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
judges.  Here,  also,  as  in  all  other  classes  call- 
ing for  stylish  appointment  of  harness  and  ve- 
hicle, the  show  authorities  lay  down  no  fixed 
rules,  each  exhibitor  having  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  and  being  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  judges,  who  at  one 
show  may  deem  a  particular  feature  highly 
commendable  which  may  be  considered  censur- 
able by  those  who  officiate  the  following  year. 

In  the  department  for  four-horse  drags  and 
coaches  as  much  latitude  is  given  to  exhibit- 
ors in  the  matter  of  selecting  their  horses  as  -if 
the  show  were  a  circus,  the  exhibitors  being 
permitted  to  make  their  entries  without  nam- 
ing their  horses,  which  gives  them  an  advan- 
tage over  exhibitors  in  other  departments.  As 
now  conducted,  the  four-in-hand  classes  fail 
entirely  in  the  avowed  object  of  the  show.  The 
prizes  awarded  simply  advertise  the  exhibitors, 
and  do  not  demonstrate  what  particular  horses 
are  deemed  most  appropriate  for  use  in  drags 
and  coaches.  Consequently,  the  benefits  that 
ought  to  result  to  the  horse-breeding  industry 
from  the  exhibits  in  our  four-in-hand  classes, 
do  not  follow.  Yet  no  department  of  the  show 
should  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  type  and 
character  of  horseflesh  as  adapted  to  a  particu- 
lar purpose — a  purpose  highly  commendable, 
and  having  a  utilitarian  as  well  as  a  sporting 
side. 

In  this  department  again,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Coaching  Club  has  published  (I  believe 
only  for  private  distribution  amongst  its  mem- 
bers) details  of  appointments,  the  show  author- 
ities give  out  no  information  to  the  public  ;  and 
the  latter  see  only  a  glittering  array  of  horses 
and  vehicles  on  parade,  which  leaves  them  no 
wiser  than  before  they  attended  the  show.  The 
educational  opportunity  is  again  lost. 

In  the  pony  classes  the  question  of  height- 


limit  was  much  discussed ;  and  the  failure  of  the 
judges  in  the  harness  classes  to  recognize  true 
pony  conformation,  and  the  awarding  of  prizes 
to  cobs  that  were  also  permitted  to  appear 
among  the  larger  horses,  was  another  ludicrous 
incident  testifying  to  the  nonsensical  reading 
of  conditions  of  entry. 

Coming  to  a  discussion  of  the  saddle-horse 
classes,  I  approach  the  subject  with  great  trep- 
idation ;  for,  while  the  department  was  crowded 
with  most  desirable  specimens  of  horseflesh, 
eminently  suited  to  the  several  purposes  called 
for  by  the  conditions,  the  general  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  cognoscenti  and  echoed  in  the 
daily  press  during  the  entire  progress  of  the 
show  was,  that  hardly  in  a  single  instance  were 
the  honors  correctly  distributed.  At  every 
horse -show  there  has  been,  and,  I  suppose 
always  will  be,  more  or  less  dissatisfaction 
with  judgments,  but  this  year  the  saddle-horse 
judges  have  broken  all  records.  There  is  a. 
palpable  difference  between  a  typical  ' '  hack  " 
and  a  typical  hunter  and  a  typical  harness- 
horse;  and  saddle-horse  lovers  cannot  compre- 
hend how  a  horseman  whose  eye  has  been 
trained  to. the  study  of  animals  suitable  "for 
harness  "  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  the  "saddle-horse"  department.  Yet,  at 
this  show,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
everything  that  is  correct  in  such  matters,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  integrity  and  sterling 
honesty,  who  had  evidently  no  conception  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  them,  had  been  invited 
to  pass  upon  the  "  saddle-horse"  exhibits  ;  and, 
as  was  nothing  more  than  natural,  they  put  on 
record  awards  that  actually  astonished  the  re- 
cipients of  the  ribbons  in  several  cases.  Indeed, 
one  or  two  of  the  winners,  when  offered  at  auc- 
tion the  day  after  the  show,  were  so  unfavor- 
ably regarded  by  knowing  horsemen,  that 
they  sold  for  a  mere  song  ;  the  cognoscenti 
being  absolutely  unable  to  see  in  them  any  of 
the  good  points  which  the  judges,  by  their 
awards  intimated,  they  possessed. 

Here,  again,  it  is  the  conditions  of  entry  that 
are  at  fault.  They  should  read  so  as  to  ex- 
clude horses  of  the  harnessy  type.  Many  of 
the  same  horses  were  seen  in  both  departments- 
of  the  show,  and  while  it  is  admissible  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  yet  horses  typical  for  both  pur- 
poses are  very  scarce — in  fact,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  thing  is  impossible.  Where  classes 
are  specially  arranged  to  admit  the  all-round 
ride-and-drive  horse,  allowance  can  be  made 
for  this  or  that  defect ;  but  in  classes  open  only 
to  perfect  specimens  of  either  type,  the  show- 
ing of  a  combination  animal  is  ridiculous  and 
harmful. 

This  question  of  judging  is  one  on  which 
whole  volumes  might  be  written.  The  award- 
ing of  ribbons  by  a  triumvirate  and  the  methods 
which  the  three  judges  adopt  to  arrive  at  their 
conclusions  are  matters  which  have  been  much 
commented  upon  of  late.  For  my  part  I  have 
never  seen  the  necessity  for  three  judges,  for 
the  reason  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after 
they  have  tried  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and 
failed,  they  have  had  to  call  in  a  fourth,  whose 
decision  was  final,  therefore  it  generally 
amounts  to  a  one-judge  system  after  all.  I  hold 
that  in  all  classes,  judging  by  points,  especially 
when  more  than  one  judge  presides,  should  in- 
variably obtain  ;  each  adjudicator,  with  a  card 
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in  his  hand  (not  a  catalogue)  bearing  only  the 
numbers  of  the  competitors,  being  required  to 
credit  each  exhibit  with  so  many  points  for 
its  several  degrees  of  excellence,  the  maxi- 
mum, indicating  perfection,  being  set  at  either 
io,  25,  50,  or  100,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  special  features  of  a  horse,  his 
harness,  or  the  vehicle  he  may  appear  in,  that  are 
required  to  be  considered,  to  be  duly  set  forth 
on  the  card.  Even  with  this  system,  if  more 
than  one  judge  officiates,  there  must  be  always 
a  comparing  of  figures,  and  arguments  for  or 
against  certain  points  by  one  or  other  of  the 
judges;  and  the  striking  of  an  average,  and  the 
give-and-take  system  which  ensues,  before  the 
ribbons  are  finally  awarded,  simmers  the  result 
down  to  a  question  of  opinion,  and  the  judge 
who  has  the  ability  to  present  his  opinion  most 
forcibly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  generally 
has  his  own  way.  Then  the  responsibility  can- 
not be  fixed,  and  the  only  result  is  that  exhib- 
itors and  experts  get  into  a  squabble  over  a  set 
of  numerals,  and  the  further  they  delve  into  the 
subject  the  more  confused  they  get. 

Many  good  horsemen  hold  that  judges  should 
examine  a  horse  in  the  show-ring  as  if  they 
were  going  to  buy  him  for  their  own  use. 
These  are  the  so-called  practical  people  who 
never  look  at  a  horse  except  with  a  view  of 
making  money  out  of  the  sale  of  it.  Only  its 
cash  value  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  indication  of 
its  intrinsic  worth.  They  may  allege  they  are 
looking  at  it  as  capable  for  and  adaptable  to 
this  or  that  purpose  ;  but  they  generally  wind 
up  their  description  of  it  as  a  "  stylish  gig 
horse,"  or  a  "  slashing  fine  park  horse,"  or  a 
"typical  brougham  horse,"  with  the  remark, 
"  There's  good  money  in  that  sort."  And  this  is 
the  sentence  which  they  would  like  to  have  print- 
ed in  bold  type  at  the  top  of  a  judge's  card. 

I  hold  that  a  judge  should  be  an  enthusiast 
on  one,  or  at  most  two  breeds  of  horse.  He 
should  be  both  practical  and  a  theorist.  If  he 
is  a  bit  of  both  he  is  more  likely  to  be  broader 
in  his  views.  He  should  be  able  to,  and  be 
called  upon  to,  explain  his  theories,  his  idea  of 
what  constitutes  excellence  in  the  breed  of 
horse  he  is  selected  to  pass  upon.  He  should 
be  paid  for  his  services,  and  his  expenses  should 
be  paid.  He  should  judge  by  points  duly  set 
forth  on  a  card,  and  that  card  should  be  open 
to  inspection  afterward. 

Judges  should  ride  and  drive  horses  shown 
under  saddle  and  in  harness  whose  mouths  and 
manners  they  are  in  doubt  about.  Bits  and 
devices  to  make  them  mannerly  should  be 
examined,  so  should  bridles  and  collars, 
checks,  girths,  crupper  straps,  etc.  Shoeing  to 
make  horses  step  unusually  high,  sole,  heel,  and 
toe  weights  should  be  noted,  and  before  awards 
are  made,  the  veterinary's  report,  also,  which, 
after  such  officer  has  examined  the  horse 
privately,  should  be  on  the  desk  in  the  middle 
of  the  ring,  open  to  the  judge's  inspection,  so 
that  he  may  know  that  the  horse  he  is  giving 
a  prize  to  is  absolutely  sound.  "  Practically 
sound  "  may  do  in  the  sales  ring  ;  it  will  never 
"improve  the  breed  of  horses"  if  allowed 
to  govern  in  the  show  rings.  As  soon  as 
these  tactics  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out, 
just  so  soon  will  our  show  rings  become  the 
arena  in  which  perfection  only  will  be  seen  on 
parade,   and   the  awards   become  a  guide  for 


future  breeding  operations,  exactly  as<awards 
for  appointments  are  supposed  to  be  an  in< 

to  finish  and  style  of  equipment  that  must  in 
future  be  demanded  from  the  harness-maker 
and  the  carriage-builder. 

The  hunting  and  jumping  classes,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  promised  well,  did 
not  pan  out  more  than  mediocre  toward  the 
close  of  the  show,  notwithstanding  the  decorat- 
ing of  the  bars  with  furze,  which  it. 
would  admit  of  the  horses  seeing  the  jumps 
more  clearly  in  the  dazzling  electric  light.  The 
surface  of  the  Garden  is  not  springy  enough  to 
keep  the  horses  fresh  throughout  the  week. 
But  here,  again,  the  question  may  be  • 
"Why  repeat  the  exhibits  so  often?"  The 
answer  to  this,  of  course,  is  "To  keep  the 
people  amused."  In  other  words,  the  show 
authorities  receive  too  many  entries,  and  they 
are  "rung  in,"  time  after  time,  so  that  the 
interest  may  not  lag.  The  only  class  which 
should  receive  the  commendation  of  sports- 
men is  the  Corinthian  class,  in  which  horses 
must  be  ridden  by  their  owners — members  of 
recognized  hunt  clubs.  At  this  show,  as  I 
said  last  month  in  Outing,  the  riding  in  the 
Corinthian  class  was  well  up  to  the  average. 
As  this  class  is  open  to  "green" — that  is  to 
say,  untried — horses,  as  well  as  qualified  hunt- 
ers, it  is  if  anything  a  riding  competition,  and 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  compare  the  perform- 
ance of  a  "green"  with  that  of  a  finished 
hunter.  Why  gentlemen  should  suffer  under 
this  handicap  in  the  only  class  exclusively  set 
apart  for  them  is  incomprehensible. 

The  general  public  are  as  much  "at  sea" 
over  the  conditions  governing  the  jumping 
competitions  as  in  any  other  department  of  the 
show.  They  pick  favorite  after  favorite  be- 
cause it  happens  to  clear  the  hurdles  without  a 
touch,  and  cannot  understand  why  other  horses 
that    knock  down  rails  get  the  first    prizes. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  how  the  judges  arrive  at  their 
conclusions  regarding  the  form  in  which  a 
horse  takes  his  jumps.  This  department  is 
just  as  much  a  circus  performance  as  any  other, 
particularly,  of  course,  the  high  jump,  which  is 
a  sensational  event,  pure  and  simple,  and  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  hunting-field. 
Some  of  the  best  high  jumpers  have  been 
taken  out  of  grocery  or  milk  wagons.  The 
majority  are  freaks,  not  hunters  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  and  their  exhibition  in  no 
way  tends  to  the  "  improvement  of  the  horse- 
flesh of  the  country."  On  the  contrary,  it 
diverts  the  breeders'  efforts  into  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

I  have  referred  so  frequently  to  the  erroneous 
conditions  of  entry  in  the  horse  -  show  cata- 
logue, that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  criticising 
the  entire  make-up  of  the  catalogue  itself.  It 
is  a  weighty  and  cumbrous  volume  of  some 
four  hundred  pages,  upward  of  one  hundred 
of  which  are  devoted  to  advertising  matter 
(another  source  of  income  to  the  Association). 
Putting  aside  these  bothersome  pages,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  of  the  printed  matter 
embracing  the  entries  takes  the  form  of  a 
classification  of  breeds,  rather  than  a  daily 
programme  of  the  show,  which  it  should  be,  if 
the  general  public  are  ever  to  follow  the  classes 
intelligently  and  readily.  The  book  was,  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  printed  for  the  in- 
formation of  breeders  ;  and,  as  a  sort  of  stock 
record,  it  meets  their  wants.  But  it  should  be 
made  easier  for  the  public  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  the  ring  at  the  hour  they  happen 
to  arrive  and  during  the  time  they  remain. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  shows  have 
compiled  their  catalogues  in  the  form  of  a  daily 
programme,  and  the  new  great  Chicago  show 
— New  York's  only  appreciable  competitor — is 
also  understood  to  have  approved  of  the  plan 
for  the  future  Whether  or  not  the  metropoli- 
tan show  will  fall  into  line  is  as  questionable  as 
whether  it  will  ever  adopt  any  other  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  suggested  themselves 
from  time  to  time.  For  instance,  at  present  the 
morning  hours  are  given  up  to  the  judging  of 
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breeding  classes,  some  ponies,  and  heavy 
draught  animals,  the  latter  in  ridiculously  small 
numbers,  by  the  way.  The  Association  would 
fill  its  mission  much  better  and  more  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  public  and  sportsmen,  if, 
while  the  parade  of  breeding  stock  is  going  on, 
it  would  arrange  for  the  produce  of  such 
stock  to  appear  in  harness  and  under  saddle, 
where  they  become  fully  appreciated  by  the 
public  who  buy  them.  To  use  up  valuable 
time,  at  a  metropolitan  show,  by  bringing  in 
strings  of  animals  for  the  edification  of  a  few 
enthusiastic  breeders,  and  the  distribution  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  without  doing  something 
to  attract  the  general  public  so  that  they  can  be 
made  to  realize  why  it  is  done,  is  like  conduct- 
ing behind  closed  doors  a  trial  in  which  pro- 
found conclusions  are  arrived  at. 

The  Association  should,  furthermore,  direct 
its  strenuous  efforts  to  procuring,  for  competi- 
tion, prizes,  other  than  money,  for  the  classes 
which  recommend  themselves  to  gentlemen 
sportsmen,  those  in  which  special  prizes  are  the 
more  easily  procured  from  private  parties. 
Such  prizes  call  for  the  best  horses  suited  to  their 
requirements.  Such  an  one  at  the  recent  show 
was  a  challenge  cup,  valued  at  $500,  offered  by 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  for  the  best  horse 
suitable  for  a  gig,  manners,  all-round  action 
and  conformation,  soundness  and  ability  to  go 
a  good  pace  to  be  considered.  The  horses  to 
be  driven  by  their  bona  fide  owners,  to  gigs  ; 
professional  drivers  not  allowed  to  compete. 
The  cup  to  be  won  three  times  by  the  same 
owner  before  it  becomes  his  property. 

As  far  as  the  stylish  harness-horse  depart- 
ment was  concerned,  this  competition  was  the 
redeeming  feature  of  the  show  of  '97.  The 
competition  proved  conclusively  that  the  show 
authorities  can,  when  they  find  it  absolutely 
necessary,  distinguish  between  the  amateur 
and  the  professional  horseman.  It  proved  that 
an  amateur  contest  can  fill  the  Garden  and 
hold  an  audience.  It  proved  that  the  fash- 
ionable set  will  gather  in  the  best  seats  and 
applaud  as  enthusiastically  as  the  general 
public  when  owners  are  exhibiting  their  own 
horses  on  the  tan-bark,  and  that  there  only 
needs  to  be  a  few  such  exhibitions  and  compe- 
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titions  for  the  metropolitan  horse-show  to  re- 
tain the  favor  of  the  classes  who  have  so  long 
given  it  valuable  support.  This  Waldorf-As- 
toria competition  was  the  most  brilliant  event 
of  the  show,  and  Messrs.  James  G.  Marshall, 
Hamilton  Salmon,  E.  D.  Jordan,  Thomas  M. 
Hilliard,  George  B.  Hulme,  A.  J.  Nutting,  Jacob 
Ruppert,  Jr. ,  Joseph  E.  Widener,  and  Richard  F. 
Carman,  all  are  deserving  of  praise  for  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work.  Mr.  Nutting's  Holly  was  well 
shaped  and  a  smooth  trappy  sort,  and  mannerly 
to  boot,  but  both  he  and  Mr.  Hulme's  Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes  showed  the  effect  of  a  previous  hard 
right  in  a  tandem  class.  Mr.  Jordan's  Welling- 
ton (late  Leader  the  Scotchman)  did  not  "  get 
away,"  thus  showing  his  hackney  breeding,  but 
was  well  conformed  and  steady  in  harness.  Mr. 
Hilliard's  Delight  was  rather  on  the  light  side, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  accounted  for  by  its 
extreme  youth  (three  years),  and  while  bristling 
with  quality  and  a  wonderful  mover,  was  in 
mature  company,  and  so  had  to  be  passed  over. 
Mr.  Marshall's  Cairnsmore  was  of  a  mousy 
color,  and  as  I  watched  him,  both  with  the 
naked  eye  at  the  ring-side  and  later  through 
field  glasses  from  the  gallery,  I  voted  him 
the  freest  mover  in  the  class.  Mr.  Ruppert's 
Puritan  moved  very  smoothly  in  the  low  trap, 
but  he  was  rather  too  heavily  furnished  for- 
ward and  a  bit  light  in  his  middle  piece,  which, 
of  course,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  symmetry. 
Mr.  Carman's  Stranger  in  New  York  was  too 
heavy  to  be  classed  strictly  as  a  gig  horse. 

The   winner   of   this    much   coveted   trophy 
was  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener's  chestnut  gelding, 


Von  Harbinger,  a  horse  that  took  firsts] 
the  opening  of  the  show,  in  a  class  of  up 
of  forty-six  entries  of  all  kinds,  from  the  si 
of   dealers   and  private  owners,  and  took  the 
championship  at  the  close  of  the  sho  .  0 
well-known  dealer's  horse,  Whirl  of  the  1 
which  had  won  its  way  to  the  front  in  tin 
classes.     While  Mr.  Widcner's  Von  liar 
has  sensational  action,  and  manners  most  won- 
derful   under  the   experienced    hands    of    his 
owner,  yet,  had  the  class  not  called  for  a  show 
of  speed,  which,  of  course,  being  a  gig  class, 
could  not  well  be  omitted,  I  would  have  marked 
him  down  fifty  per  cent,  for  his  lack  of  confor- 
mation.  In  this  connection,  I  at  first  wondered 
why  Mr.  Widener  had  not  entered  his  magnif- 
icently proportioned  gelding,  Silver  Leaf,  but 
he   evidently  counted   upon  Von    Harbinger's 
snappy  action  carrying  him  through,  and,  there 
is  no  use  denying  the   fact,   it  certainly  did, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  it  will  remain  for  many 
years  in  the  memory  of  every  show-goer  who 
saw  it. 

But  even  this  great  class  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose— the  presentation  of  typical  gig  horses. 
And,  as  Mr.  Widener  himself  admits,  twenty 
years  may  elapse  before  that  degree  of  excel- 
lence is  attained  and  the  cup  shall  have  been 
won  three  times  in  succession  by  any  exhibitor. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  so  -  called  harness- 
horses  of  to-day  represent  no  breed  or  family 
in  which  the  correct  standards  of  type  and  ac- 
tion are  established.  The  specimens  shown 
have  not  been  bred  for  this  especial  purpose. 
They  are  beautiful  in  some  respects,  but  are  at 
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best  only  accidents.  When  the  New  York 
National  Horse-Show  Association  can  fill  the 
ring  with  specimens  of  the  ideal  gig  horse, 
having — to  make  up  a  composite  horse  from 
some  of  the  best  animals  seen  at  the  show  of 
'97 — the  "  look-out,"  expression  and  royal  poise 
of   Sundown  ;    the    general    conformation    of 


Pepita,  the  quality  of  Holly,  the  manners  of 
Adonis,  the  iron  constitution  of  Coxey,  the 
straight  and  true  action  of  old  Fashion,  and 
the  brilliance  and  turn  of  speed  of  Von  Har- 
binger, then  can  it  claim  to  have  accomplished 
the  improvement  of  a  breed  ! 

A.  H.  Godfrey. 


"  QUARTERMASTER. 


ROWING. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

COLD  weather,  rough  water,  and  a  strong 
wind  with  the  oarsmen,  were  the  con- 
ditions of  their  Autumn  Regatta,  held 
Nov.  13th  and  15th  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  had  been 
intended  to  row  the  races  on  November  12th, 
but  unfavorable  circumstances  compelled  post- 
ponement until  the  13th,  and  the  further  put- 
ting-off  of  the  final  heat  until  the  15th.  The 
course  for  the  trial  heats  was  down  stream, 
with  a  slight  current,  from  the  Girard  Avenue 
Bridge,  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  straight- 
away. 

Eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains  ;  first  round,  first 
2  in  each  heat  to  row  in  final — First  heat,  Class  of  i8gg, 
college,  Landis  (bow),  Brown,  Sinkler,  Clark,  Foster, 
Rogers,  Hall,  Reugenberg  (stroke),  Lee  (coxswain), 
im.  44s.;  Class  of  igoo,  college,  Henry  (bow).  Percival, 
Corbin,  Read,  Kervey,  Kintzing  (captain),  Patterson, 
Buckwalter  (stroke),  Hager  (coxswain),  im.  4qs.  ;  Class 
of  1898,  college,  3  ;  Class  of  1901,  college,  4  ;  Dental  de- 
partment, 5. 

Second  heat — Class  of  1898,  Medical  School,  Austin 
(bow),  Shelmerdine,  De  Vallen,  Gengenbach,  Mc- 
Gowan,  Price,  Bush,  Howell  (stroke),  Wise  (coxswain), 
ina.  45s;  Class  of  1900,  Medical  School,  Lutz  (bow), 
Mohlman,  Seeley,  Shearer,  Richards,  Baldwin,  Mitch- 
ell, Bishop  (stroke),  Wheeler  (coxswain),  im.  47s.; 
Class  of  1900,  Dental  School,  3  ;  Class  of  1899,  Law 
School,  4  ;  Class  of  1901,  Medical  School,  5. 

The  final  heat  was  rowed  Nov.  15,  the  course  being 
from  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  to  Turtle  Rock— some- 
thing over  a  half-mile  straightaway  .with  a  slight  cur- 
rent. 

Class  of  1899,  Medical  School,  2m.  26s.;  Class  of  1899. 
college,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  Class  of  1900,  Medical  School,  3  ; 
Class  of  igoo,  college,  4. 


HARVARD. 

The  fall  boating  season  at  Harvard  had  a 
successful  finish  December  4th,  when  the  two 
Harvard  'varsity  eights  rowed  a  race  for  two 
miles  on  the  lower  Charles  River.  From  start 
to  finish  it  was  a  steady  fight.  The  victorious 
crew  (Perkins')  won  by  only  eight  feet.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  closest  races 
ever  rowed  over  this  time-honored  course. 
Time,  9m.  51s. 

GOODRICH'S    CREW. 

Position.     Nanie.     Class.  Weight. 

Stroke.— Blake,     '99 154 

No.  7. — Heath,     1900 170 

No.  6. — Goodrich  (captain),  '98 176 

No.  5. — Coleman,  '99 177 

No.  4. — Byrd,  1900 164 

No.  3. — Dubois,  '99 155 

No.  2.— Bull,  '98... 169 

Bow. — Dobyns,  '98 143 

Coxswain. — Orton,  '97 no 

PERKINS'    CREW. 

Stroke. — Higginson,  igoo 167 

No.  7. — Biddle,  1900 153 

No.  6.— Perkins,  '99  ..         1 170 

No.  5. — Perkins  (captain), '98 185 

No.  4. — Brown,  1900 164 

No.  3. — Wadsworth,  'g8    162 

No.  2  — Garrett,  '99 156 

Bow. — Adams,  '98 156 

Coxswain. — Plumb. 

Mr.  Lehmann  will  select  an  eight  from  these 
men,  who  will  continue  rowing  until  the  river 
is  closed  by  ice.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


FOOTBALL. 


A   BRIEF    REVIEW    OF   THE    FOOTBALL    SEASON. 

OOK  at  it  from  any  stand- 
point that  you  please,  the 
football  season  that  ended 
last  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
unsatisfactory.      Hardly 
one  of  all  the  strong  college 
elevens   has    a   consistent 
record, and  theintercollegi- 
ate  championship  for  1897 
remains  almost  as  far  from 
a  decision  as  at  the  open- 
ing   of  the  season,  while 
the  play  was  such  that  revisions  of  the 
rules  must  undoubtedly  be  made  before 
another  season. 

The  constant  punting  of  the  Yale-Harvard 
game  was  repeated  in  both  of  the  other  two  big 
matches  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  all  four 
of  the  big  teams  adopted  the  policy  of  kicking 
repeatedly,  and  waiting  for  a  fumble  or  a 
blocked  kick  to  score. 

Close  mass-plays  for  short  gains  are,  under 
present  conditions,  so  exhausting  in  an  evenly 
matched  game  that  the  backs  are  too  much  used 
up  when  they  have  advanced  the  ball  half  the 
length  of  the  field,  to  push  it  over  for  a  touch- 
down, and  they  have  to  wait  for  a  kick  to  bring 
them  into  possession  of  the  ball  within  striking 
distance  of  the  goal-line. 

Open  plays  were  disastrous,  as  a  rule,  this 
season,  and  few  of  the  college  teams  had  the 
hardihood  to  attempt  them  often.  In  their 
place,  masses  on  the  guards  and  tackles  were 
the  regular  ground-gaining  features,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Pennsylvania's  new  guards- 
back  formation,  none  of  these  was  regularly 
productive  of  gains  long  enough  to  score  from 
the  middle  of  the  field  without  kicking. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Pennsylvania  guards- 
back  play  is  distinctly  against  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  though  technically  within  the  letter.  Pro- 
hibited from  bringing  all  of  their  men  back  of 
the  line,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  old  mo- 
mentum plays,  they  now  select  the  two  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  men  in  their  line,  bring  them 
back  and  use  them  as  a  human  battering-ram  to 
punch  holes  in  the  antagonists'  line  for  their 
backs,  or  oftentimes  one  of  the  guards  them- 
selves, to  advance  the  ball.  The  sheer  weight 
of  the  guards  forces  an  opening,  but  the  run- 
ner seldom  gets  clear,  and  it  is  only  the 
ability  of  the  big  men  to  push  before  them, 
or  carry  on  their  backs  the  opposing  tacklers, 
that  makes  the  play  so  consistent  in  ground- 
gaining.  While  I  cannot  commend  Harvard's 
spirit  in  protesting  against  this  manoeuvre  so 
soon  after  being  beaten  by  it,  yet  I  cannot  but 
agree  with  them  that  the  play  is  a  moral  in- 
fringement of  the  law,  and  should  be  prevented 
by  future  legislation. 

As  to  the  other  changes  necessary  to  open  up 
the  game  and  relieve  the  congestion  of  players 
that  is  so  often  dangerous,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  to  word  rules  to  cover  what  is  desired. 
All  football  lovers  want  to  see  the  play  more 
open,  but  how  to  accomplish  this  result  is  the 
puzzling  question.  Something  must  be  done 
to  help  the  runner,  or  his  day  will  soon  be 
past.      Such  backs  as  Dibblee,  for  instance,  are 


scarce,  and  even  this  clever  half-back's  running 
was  severely  handicapped  by  the  stone-wall 
power  given  to  the  defense  under  present 
rules  and  conditions.  To  handicap  the  punter 
will  not  help  the  runner,  to  be  sure,  but  means 
must  be  devised  to  legislate  in  favor  of  open 
running  plays,  if  football  is  to  retain  its  present 
popularity. 

To  the  Pennsylvanians  must  be  given  the 
premier  honors  for  the  season  of  '97,  although 
many  competent  judges  believe  that  Yale's 
game  against  Princeton  would  have  beaten 
them.  Unquestionably,  Yale  is  entitled  to  sec- 
ond place  ;  and  in  view  of  her  greatly  improved 
form  when  she  beat  the  Tigers  over  her  play 
in  the  Harvard  game,  combined  with  the 
excellent  showing  made  by  the  Tigers  in 
their  preceding  games,  Princeton  should  be 
given  the  preference  for  third  position  over 
Harvard. 

Below  the  "big  four"  there  are  seven  other 
Eastern  college  teams  that  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  among  the  leaders.  Cornell,  West 
Point,  and  Lafayette  form  a  second  class  by 
themselves  ;  while  Brown,  the  Carlisle  Indians, 
Wesleyan,  and  Dartmouth  follow  in  a  third 
class.  West  Point  played  a  tie  game  with 
Yale  at  mid-season,  and  ended  her  year's  play 
gloriously  by  beating  the  erratic  Brown  eleven 
by  the  big  score  of  42  to  o  ;  but  Cornell's  4  to  o 
against  Pennsylvania  at  the  very  end  of  the 
season,  and  her  holding  the  Princeton  Tigers 
down  to  10  points,  and  playing  a  tie  game  with 
Lafayette,  would  seem  to  give  her  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  Cadets  for  supremaey  in  this 
class.  West  Point  and  Lafayette  are  undoubt- 
edly close  behind  her. 

Brown  played  two  good  games  against  Yale 
and  the  Indians,  but  Pennsy  and  West  Point 
both  smothered  her,  and  Wesleyan  scored  three 
times  against  her.  With  two  such  backs  as 
Gammons  and  Fultz,  and  one  or  two  others 
well-nigh  equally  good  in  the  line,  all  Brown 
needed  was  a  few  more  stars  and  more  good 
coaching  to  make  a  first-class  eleven.  The  In- 
dians were  shut  out  only  by  Princeton  ;  they 
scored  twice  each  on  Yale  and  Pennsylvania, 
chiefly  through  the  fine  goal-kicking  of  little 
Hudson,  their  clever  quarter;  but  their  defeat 
by  Brown  would  hardly  give  them  a  place  in 
the  second  class.  The  last  group  is  completed 
by  Wesleyan  and  Dartmouth,  both  of  whom 
beat  Amherst  and  Williams  easily  enough  to 
discard  the  latter  pair  as  outclassed. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  Western  college 
teams  with  those  of  the  East.  Except  by 
analogous  reasoning  through  the  Eastern 
matches  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association 
and  the  Western  games  of  the  Carlisle  Indians, 
the  relative  standards  of  football  can  be  only 
roughly  estimated.  However,  some  of  the 
Western  college  teams  are  known  to  be  fully 
up  to  our  second-class  elevens,  like  Cornell  and 
West  Point,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
can  approach  Pennsylvania  and  Yale  in  their 
form  of  1S97. 

Of  the  forces  that  contributed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's success  this  season,  Coach  AVoodruff, 
himself  a  former  Yale  player,  was  by  all  odds 
the  strongest.  Undoubtedly,  the  Quakers  had 
plenty   of  good  natural  material   at  hand  to 
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develop,  and  several  experienced  players  to 
season  the  line,  and  yet  her  greatest  plays  were 
made  with  the  green  guards  developed  for  the 
places  left  vacant  by  Wharton  and  Woodruff. 
Of  Pennsy's  methods  of  training  her  football 
men,  however,  there  is  still  room  for  criticism. 
Their  efforts  to  get  into  championship  form 
early  in  the  season  ;  their  running  up  big 
scores  against  the  smaller  teams,  and  their  play- 
ing too  many  of  these  small  games,  all  contrib- 
ute toward  the  danger  of  the  team's  going 
stale  at  fb.e  end.  Last  season  the  players  were 
sent  away  into  the  mountains  for  a  few  days 
before  their  big  game,  to  prevent  this,  and  the 
experiment  was  successfully  repeated  before 
the  Harvard  game  this  fall.  While  the  Quakers 
showed  perhaps  their  best  form  against  Har- 
vard, they  had  gone  somewhat  stale  before  the 
Cornell  game  the  following  week.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season,  Pennsylvania  was  invincible, 
but  at  its  end,  it  was  a  different  proposition. 
The  men  showed  overtraining  from  the  result 
of  too  many  hard  games — too  many  small 
games  in  which  the  coaches  pushed  them  for 
big  scores  that  served  no  purpose. 

Compare  this  with  Yale's  methods,  and  com- 
pare Pennsy's  last  game  with  that  of  Yale. 
For  four  weeks  before  the  Harvard  game,  Yale 
had  been  working  for  only  enough  points  to 
stave  off  defeat.  Brown  came  within  four 
points  of  her,  the  Indians  scored  twice  against 
her,  West  Point  tied  her,  and  Chicago  A.  A. 
held  her  down  for  a  small  score  and  also  crossed 
her  goal-line.  There  was  no  attempt  to  run  up 
big  scores  ;  no  effort  to  preserve  a  clear  record 
at  all  hazards — simply  one  object  in  view,  to 
produce  the  best  possible  team  for  the  two  big 
matches  ahead.  And  what  was  the  result? 
Although  four  second-class  teams  had  scored 
against  the  blue,  Harvard  and  Princeton  were 
both  shut  out,  and  Yale's  team  played  like 
veterans  when  the  final  test  came.  Their 
condition  was  perfect,  leagues  ahead  of  that  of 
either  of  their  opponents.  The  coaches  led 
their  men  gradually  up  to  the  climax,  and 
then  they  showed  the  benefits  of  all  this  early 
practice. 

Then  take  Princeton's  case.  She  held  her 
players  back  more  in  the  early  games,  instead 
of  cutting  loose  for  big  scores  like  Pennsy  ;  but 
her  men  were  in  no  condition  for  the  hard 
battle  against  Yale.  Her  fault  was  not  that  of 
overtraining  so  much  as  undertraining.  Why 
should  a  team  such  as  Yale's  beat  Princeton's 
veterans,  who  were  champions  last  year? 
That  is  the  question  that  has  bothered  many 
of  the  Princetonians  since  the  New  Haven 
game. 

Princeton  has  never  won  twice  in  succession 
from  Yale  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  systems 
of  coaching.  At  Yale,  no  veteran  is  too  expe- 
rienced or  too  clever  to  begin  the  season  by 
dropping  on  the  ball  and  starting  with  the  very 
groundwork  of  the  game.  Yale  coaches  work 
their  team  up  gradually  to  the  more  intricate 
points  of  the  game,  but  Princeton  plunges  her 
experienced  players  headlong  at  the  difficult 
plays,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  prelimi- 
nary work  for  her  veterans.  It  is  only  when 
they  have  learned  this  lesson  once  more  from 
Yale,  that  the  Tigers  revise  their  method  and 
begin  at  the  bottom  again.     Then  they  build 


up  a  winning  team,  and  immediately  forget 
their  previous  experiences,  and  fall  back  into 
the  old  method  of  relying  on  former  experi- 
ence to  carry  their  veterans  through. 

There  was  one  other  serious  defect  in  the 
Princeton  eleven.  Despite  their  experience 
and  the  prestige  of  having  won  a  championship, 
they  had  not  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
When  Yale  had  the  ball  on  the  Tigers'  5-yard 
line,  there  was  a  look  of  despair  on  the  faces  of 
half  the  Princeton  team.  They  were  beaten 
then  ;  they  could  see  the  ball  going  over  the 
line  with  the  next  rush  ;  they  had  not  the  cour- 
age of  their  own  strength  to  push  back  the  in- 
vaders. Compare  that  with  Yale.  When  Har- 
vard got  the  ball  down  to  her  6-yard  line  at 
Cambridge,  the  wearers  of  the  blue  pushed 
back  the  crimson  line  for  yard  after  yard,  until 
they  got  the  ball.  And  yet  they  had  much  less 
reason  to  believe  they  could  hold  Harvard  than 
Princeton  had  that  she  could  hold  Yale.  Last 
year,  too,  when  Princeton  fairly  outclassed 
Yale,  she  had  her  heart  in  her  throat  for  the 
first  ten  minutes  of  the  game. 

As  to  Harvard,  her  systems  and  methods  are 
all  wrong  from  the  bottom  up.  Fumbling  was 
so  common  in  all  of  Harvard's  games,  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  players  knew  more  of 
their  double  passes  than  of  catching  punts. 
Then,  too,  no  team  of  players  can  ever  have 
the  winning  spirit  drilled  into  them  if  the 
coaches  abuse  them  after  an  unsatisfactory 
match. 

Summed  up,  Yale  begins  the  season  by  drop- 
ping on  the  ball,  kicking  and  catching  punts  ; 
Princeton,  by  lining  up  her  men  for  play,  and 
Harvard,  by  double  passes  and  chess-board 
tricks.  This  is  why  Harvard  very  seldom  wins 
at  football,  Princeton  wins  only  at  intervals, 
and  Yale  almost  always  wins. 

AN    ALL-AMERICAN    TEAM. 

A  list  of  the  star  players  of  this  season  would 
certainly  be  too  long  for  any  "  All- American  " 
team.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  choose  the 
backs,  for  no  one  can  say  how  good  such  and 
such  a  man  would  be  behind  a  different  line 
from  that  he  is  accustomed  to,  and  the  styles  of 
play  of  certain  teams  make  it  also  difficult  to 
choose  some  of  the  line-men.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  ' '  All- American  "  team  that  could  be 
made  up,  with  its  substitutes,  however,  would 
be  as  follows  : 

All-American.  Position.  Substitutes. 

Cochran  (Princeton) right-end Hall  (Yale) 

Chamberlain  (Yale; right-tackle Hillebrand  (P.) 

Rhinehart  (Laf .) right-guard . .  McCracken  (Pen.) 

Cadwalader  (Yale) center  —  Doucette  (Harvard) 

Bouve  (Harvard) left-guard Chadwick  (Yale) 

Rodgers  (Yale) left-tackle. . .  .Goodman  (Penn.) 

Boyle  (Penn.) left-end Hazen  (Yale) 

Young  (Cornell) quarter-back.. Baird  (Princeton) 

Kelly  (Princeton) .. .  .right-half-back. . .  .Fultz  (Brown) 

Dibblee  (Harvard).. .  .left-half-back Dudley  (Yale) 

Minds  (Pennsylvania).. full-back Bray  (Lafayette) 

Scales  (West  Point)  and  Outland  (Pennsyl- 
vania) should  rank  nearly  even  with  Hillebrand 
for  substitute  right-tackle  ;  Hare  (Pennsyl- 
vania) with  Chadwick  for  left-guard  ;  De  Saulles 
(Yale)  with  Baird  for  quarter-back ;  Morice 
(Pennsylvania)  with  Fultz  for  right  half-back, 
and  Gammons  (Brown)  with  Dudley  for  left 
half-back. 
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SOME   SUGGESTIONS  FOR  NEXT  SEASON'S    SCHEDULE. 

One  interesting  point  that  immediately  comes 
up  in  connection  with  the  deadlock  in  this 
year's  intercollegiate  championship  struggle  is 
the  schedule  for  next  season,  and  whether  this 
will  offer  a  solution  or  permit  a  repetition.  The 
old  excuse  that  two  big  games  in  one  season 
are  too  much  for  any  college  team  has  lost  its 
value  since  Yale  played  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton with  an  interval  of  just  one  week,  and  then 
showed  such  splendid  condition  that  a  third 
game,  another  week  later,  would  probably  have 
not  been  too  much  for  her  men.  Good  judges 
now  believe  that  Princeton  would  have  been 
better  for  another  hard  game  before  the  Yale 
match.  The  Elis  never  showed  such  physical 
condition  before,  and  a  glance  at  their  earlier 
scores  will  show  that  it  was  gained  through 
hammering  the  men  into  shape  rather  than 
saving  them  for  the  two  big  games.  Yale's 
success  would  indicate  that  the  other  big  teams 
had  too  little  hard  work  before  their  vital 
games,  rather  than  too  much. 

Two  hard  matches,  therefore,  in  a  season, 
are  admittedly  not  too  much,  and  three  would 
probably  be  found  better  for  a  strong  team,  if 
one  or  two  of  the  poorer  games  were  dropped 
from  the  annual  schedule.  The  prejudice 
against  Pennsylvania  has  now  largely  disap- 
peared since  she  has  shown  such  clean  football 
during  the  last  few  seasons,  and  there  should 
be  no  reason  why  both  Yale  and  Princeton  can- 
not play  her  next  season.  Harvard's  relations 
with  Princeton  are  friendly  enough,  and  the 
only  bar  to  a  complete  "  round-robin  "  series  of 
matches  is  the  fear  of  three  hard  games  in  a 
season.  Such  an  arrangement  would  certainly 
be  practicable  now,  and  the  coaches  and  train- 
ers would  probably  find  it  beneficial  to  the 
men  rather  than  dangerous  to  their  condition. 

Failing  this,  however,  the  solution  for  the  un- 
satisfactory endings  to  the  football  seasons  that 
has  been  urged  in  the  columns  of  Outing  sev- 


eral times  before  would  seem  more  forcible 
than  ever.  An  intercollegiate  league  with  two 
preliminaries  and  a  final  match  for  the  cham- 
pionship would  certainly  be  not  only  possible, 
but  practicable.  Most  of  the  disturbing  elements 
seem  to  have  dropped  from  sight,  and  there 
never  was  a  better  time  for  the  formation  of  a 
quadrangular  football  league  than  now.  There 
is  quite  as  much  reason  for  Yale  to  play  foot- 
ball with  Pennsy,  as  for  her  crew  to  row  Cor- 
nell, and  the  lovers  of  fair  play,  which  is  usually 
the  watchword  in  Yale  sports,  would  like  to  see 
both. 

CAPTAINS    FOR    NEXT    SEASON. 

The  custom  of  the  big  college  football  teams 
of  electing  captains  for  the  succeeding  year 
immediately  after  the  last  game  of  the  season 
was  followed  this  fall  by  several  of  the  teams. 
Harvard  elected  Benjamin  Dibblee,  her  star 
half  back,  and  probably  the  most  brilliant  run- 
ner and  dodger  of  the  year,  as  captain  for  1898. 
Pennsylvania  chose  John  Outland,  right-tackle 
on  this  year's  champion  team,  to  command  the 
Quaker  forces  next  fall.  At  Yale,  Burr  C. 
Chamberlain,  right  tackle  on  last  fall's  eleven, 
has  been  chosen  captain  of  the  team  for  next 
season.  He  has  had  valuable  experience  as 
full-back,  end  and  tackle,  and  was  one  of  the 
stars  of  the  eleven  last  season.  John  Baird, 
Princeton's  crack  quarter-back  and  kicker,  will 
probably  lead  the  Tigers  in  next  season's 
matches,  although  the  actual  choice  was  de- 
layed. It  is  questionable  whether  quarter- 
back is  the  best  position  for  the  captain  of  a 
team.  If  it  is,  then  Princeton  will  probably 
secure  an  advantage  next  year  over  the  other 
big  teams  in  having  its  signals  given  by 
its  captain. 

Cornell  has  chosen  Daniel  McLaughlin,  right- 
tackle  this  season,  for  her  captain  next  year, 
while  Lafayette's  players  have  selected  Worth- 
ington,  who  played  at  end  and  half-back  this 
fall,  to  lead  them  next  season. 
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THE   YALE-PRINCETON   GAME. 

Princeton  met  Yale  and  defeat  at  New  Ha- 
ven, November  20th,  after  a  well-played  and 
exciting  game,  which  resulted  in  a  score  of  6 
to  o.  The  Tigers  were  strong  favorites.  Even 
the  Yale  men  themselves  expected  defeat,  and 
few  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  blue 
hoped  for  better  than  to  keep  the  Tigers  down 
to  a  small  score.  But  Coach  Butterworth  had 
worked  wonders  with  the  Yale  team  in  the 
week  that  had  elapsed  since  they  had  met  Har- 
vard, and  when  they  appeared  on  the  field  to 
face  the  veteran  Princeton  eleven,  the  green, 
fresh  team  had  developed  into  championship 
form. 

At  almost  every  point  the  wearers  of  the  blue 
proved  equal  to  or  better  than  their  opponents. 
In  the  center  of  the  line  Cadwalader  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  while  Brown  and  Chadwick 
fully  held  their  own  against  Edwards  and 
Crovvdis.  The  tackles  were  about  even,  and  at 
the  ends,  though  Cochran  was  stronger  than 
Hazen  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  game, 
Hall  was  easily  better  than  Craig.  Back  of  the 
line  De  Saulles  proved  to  be  the  bright  partic- 
ular star  of  the  game,  even  though  he  was  con- 
tending against  an  experienced  and  brilliant 
quarter  in  Baird.  The  interference  of  the  Yale 
backs  was  better  than  that  of  the  Princeton 
backs,  while  the  individual  runs  of  Dudley 
were  perhaps  more  brilliant  than  anything 
shown  by  any  of  the  four  halves  used  by 
Princeton,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Kelly's 
work  in  the  second  half,  and  McBride  was  about 
equal  to  Wheeler.  The  Yale  full-back  seemed 
rattled  at  first,  and  punted  very  poorly,  as  he 
did  in  the  early  part  of  the  Harvard  game,  but 
toward  the  end  he  improved  wonderfully,  and 
kicked  fully  as  well  as  Wheeler,  on  whom  fell 
the  work  of  punting  after  Baird  was  forced  to 
retire. 

What  told  most  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Yale 
team,  was  their  superb  physical  condition.  Of 
the  eleven  anen  who  had  played  through  the 
Harvard  game,  ten  played  against  Princeton. 
Corwin  was  withdrawn  before  the  second  game, 
not  because  of  injury,  but  in  order  to  allow  the 
regular  man  for  this  position,  Dudley,  to  take 
his  place,  and  these  eleven  played  through  the 
entire  Princeton  game  without  substitutes.  The 
.  Tigers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  only  over^ 
confident,  but  in  poor  condition.  Despite  their 
two  weeks'  rest,  they  were  far  from  on  edge 
when  the  big  game  was  played,  and  one  after 
another  had  to  retire  on  account  of  slight  in- 
juries. The  game  was  stopped  frequently  for 
injured  players,  and  yet  only  once  was  Yale  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay,  and  then  Chadwick 
remained  on  the  ground  only  a  few  minutes, 
before  he  got  up  and  continued  play.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  game,  the  play  was  constantly 
interrupted  because  of  the  fallen  Princetonians, 
and  no  less  than  five  substitutes  were  played 
during  the  last  few  minutes. 

Princeton  was  unfortunate  in  losing  her  most 
valuable  man.  Captain  Cochran  injured  his 
shoulder  in  making  a  hard  tackle  of  De  Saulles, 
and  played  through  only  the  first  half.  Then 
Baird  was  completely  used  up  early  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  These  two,  the  most  valuable  men 
Princeton  could  claim,  were  both  out  of  the 
game  before  Yale   scored,  and  Booth,  Bannard 


and  Reiter  had  also  to  be  taken  out  later  in 
the  second  half. 

Of  the  forces  that  worked  in  favor  of  Yale's 
splendid  victory,  however,  sufficient  is  it  to  say 
here,  that  Princeton  never  came  very  close  to 
scoring,  and  Baird's  wretched  judgment  in  try- 
ing from  almost  impossible  distances  for  a  goal 
from  the  field,  when  there  was  plenty  of  time 
in  the  first  half  yet  to  be  played,  robbed  them 
of  what  might  have  offered  better  chances  to 
score  had  the  Tigers  persisted  in  running  plays 
while  yet  Cochran  and  Baird  were  serviceable 
in  the  interference. 

Several  of  De  Saulles'  longest  runs  should 
not  be  credited  to  him  alone.  In  the  first  place, 
Baird  punted  too  far  for  his  ends  all  through 
the  first  half,  and  as  Cochran  is  easily  one  of 
the  fastest  and  surest  end-rushes  in  the  coun- 
try, it  was  not  his  fault  that  De  Saulles  re- 
peatedly got  well  under  way  with  the  ball  in 
his  arms  before  the  nearest  Princeton  tackier 
was  within  five  yards  of  him.  Had  Baird 
learned  the  trick  that  his  predecessor,  Homans, 
mastered  so  well,  and  punted  higher,  so  as  to 
give  his  ends  more  time  to  prevent  the  run 
back,  he  would  have  gained  more  distance. 

Then  again,  Yale's  backs  showed  a  new  style 
of  interference  for  De  Saulles  that  was  partic- 
ularly effective  and  helped  him  to  make  several 
of  his  best  runs.  Benjamin  and  Dudley  had 
been  coached  to  dash  at  the  nearest  Princeton 
tackier  and  upset  him  just  before  De  Saulles 
caught  the  ball,  and  this  proved  more  effective 
than  waiting  for  their  own  man  to  get  under 
way  and  then  starting  up  the  field  in  front  of 
him  to  interfere.  Several  times  Cochran  would 
surely  have  stopped  De  Saulles  but  for  this 
clever  play,  and  the  Yale  quarter-back  won 
much  glory  of  which  a  share  belonged  to  his 
helpers  among  the  other  Yale  backs. 

Yale's  line  broke  up  the  Princeton  inter- 
ference with  surprising  regularity,  and  yet 
Princeton  could  not  reciprocate.  The  tackles 
proved  to  be  where  Yale  plays  gained  the  most 
ground,  while  Princeton's  only  sure  ground- 
gaining  play  was  a  tandem  mass  on  the  center 
of  the  line — and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  generally  thought  before  the  game 
that  Yale  would  gain  heavily  through  the  cen- 
ter and  Princeton  would  be  stopped  there  every 
time. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Yale's  green  play- 
ers, that  is  highly  imaginary.  Yale  had  a  team 
made  up  largely  of  freshmen,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  of  green  players.  In  these  days  of  good 
football  at  the  preparatory  schools,  the  incom- 
ing classes  at  the  colleges  often  bring  many 
trained  football  players,  and  this  was  Yale's 
case  this  year.  Her  two  bright,  particular 
stars  of  this  season,  Cadwalader  and  De  Saulles, 
were  both  star  players  at  Lawrenceville  before 
they  entered  Yale.  With  this  experience,  all 
they  needed  was  a  season  of  Yale's  coaching 
and  training  methods,  and  the  experience  of  a 
big  college  game  or  two  to  steady  their  nerves, 
to  make  them  full-fledged  "  varsity  "  players. 
Yale's  team  came  out  of  the  Harvard  game 
veterans,  and  Princeton  lined  up  against  ex- 
perienced players,  who  had  had  enough  taste  1 
of  the  fire  to  make  them  almost  veterans. 

The  teams  lined  up  against  each  other  m  the  n 
following  order  when  the  game  began  : 
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Yale.  Position.  Princeton. 

Hall right— end— left Craig 

Chamberlain right— tackle— left  Holt 

Brown right— guard— left Crowdis 

Cadwalader center Booth 

Chad  wick left— guard— right Edwards 

Rodgers  (Capt.) .  .left— tackle— right Hillebrand 

Hazen left— end— right Cochran  (Capt.) 

De  Saulles quarter-back Baird 

Benjamin right — half-back — left Bannard 

Dudley left— half -back— right Reiter 

McBride full-back Wheeler 

Princeton  substituted  Dickey  for  Booth  at  center, 
Lathrop  for  Cochran  at  right-end,  Burke  for  Baird  at 
quarter-back,  Ayres  for  Bannard  at  left-half-back, 
and  Kelly  for  Reiter  at  right-half-back.  Yale's 
original  team  remained  intact  throughout  the  game. 

Yale  kicked  off  first,  Princeton  having  won 
the  toss  and  chosen  the  northern  goal,  with  the 
wind  at  her  back.  Chamberlain's  kick  was  at 
once  returned  by  Baird  so  deeply,  that,  when 
McBride  punted"  it  back  on  the  next  line-up, 
Princeton  secured  the  ball  near  the  middle  of 
the  field,  the  exchange  of  kicks  having  given 
her  the  advantage  of  getting  the  ball  without 
loss  of  distance.  The  Tiger  backs  plunged  one 
after  another,  in  quick  succession,  into  Yale's 
line  for  fair  gains  ;  but,  before  they  could  ad- 
vance the  ball  very  far  into  their  opponents' 
territory,  it  was  given  to  Yale  for  holding.  A 
few  rushes  carried  it  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
field,  and  then  punts  were  exchanged  again  be- 
tween Chamberlain  and  Baird.  The  Yale  tackle 
dropped  back  of  his  line  to  punt  several  times, 
instead  of  letting  McBride  do  the  kicking. 

Again  Yale  resorted  to  a  kick  after  one  or  two 
futile  efforts  to  advance  the  ball  by  carrying, 
but  McBride  made  a  fizzle  of  the  punt,  gaining 
only  ten  yards  for  his  team.  Princeton  then 
tried  her  running  plays,  but  she  got  only  ten 
yards  before  the  ball  was  lost  on  downs,  though 
it  was  regained  a  minute  later  for  Yale's  hold- 
ing in  the  line.  A  fumble,  and  again  the  leather 
oval  changed  hands,  but  McBride  was  forced 
to  kick  very  shortly  after  because  Princeton's 
defense  was  too  strong  for  the  Yale  backs.  His 
punt  was  very  short,  and  Baird  returned  it  on 
the  next  line-up  for  a  gain  of  nearly  twenty 
yards.  In  tackling  De  Saulles,  who  caught  the 
kick,  Cochran  hurt  his  shoulder  badly,  though 
he  stayed  in  the  game  to  the  end  of  the  half. 

Punts  were  exchanged  again,  and  once  more 
Baird  gained  materially  on  the  kick,  the  favor- 
able wind  and  his  own  superiority  giving  fifteen 
yards  to  Princeton.  De  Saulles  muffed  the  ball, 
as  McBride  had  done  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, and  then  Princeton  had  her  best  chance 
of  the  game,  for  Hillebrand  came  within  a  few 
inches  of  falling  on  the  ball  on  Yale's  20-yard 
line.  Another  weak  kick  from  Yale,  and  the 
Tigers  began  to  rush  the  ball  down  the  field 
from  their  opponents'  45-yard  line.  Fifteen 
yards  were  gained  by  the  running  of  the  backs, 
and  then  Baird  ordered  a  try  for  a  goal  from 
the  field.  As  he  stood  on  Yale's  40-yard  line, 
Booth  passed  the  ball  wildly  over  his  head,  and, 
as  he  just  touched  it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
the  ball  was  in  play,  and  Chamberlain  fell  on 
it.  Yale  gained  only  a  few  yards  before 
she  lost  the  ball  on  downs,  and  then  Princeton 
was  forced  to  punt,  when  Yale's  defense  proved 
too  strong  for  her  backs. 

Again  De  Saulles  muffed  the  ball,  and  again 
Princeton  had  a  good  chance  to  get  it  far  down 
in  Yale  territory,  but  missed  her  opportunity. 
McBride  fell  on  the  ball,  and  on  the  next  down 


punted  it  back  to  the  35-yard  line.  Once  more 
Baird  tried  for  a  goal  from  the  field,  and  this 
time  Booth's  pass  was  good.  Baird,  however, 
kicked  too  low,  and  the  ball  hit  the  struggling 
men  in  front  of  him.  Bannard  fell  on  it  for 
Princeton,  however,  with  a  loss  of  eight  yards; 
and  Baird  again  dropped  back  for  a  try  for 
goal,  and  again  kicked  into  the  line  before  him, 
this  time  losing  the  ball,  too. 

From  the  center  of  the  field  the  Yale  backs 
then  made  their  first  successful  onslaught 
against  the  Princeton  line.  Benjamin,  Dudley, 
and  Rodgers  took  turns  at  hammering  through 
the  holes  their  forwards  made,  and  they  carried 
the  ball  steadily  to  Princeton's  25-yard  line, 
where  they  were  forced  to  kick  again.  After 
one  or  two  weak  attempts  to  carry  it  out, 
Baird  kicked  the  ball  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
field  again.  Punts  were  exchanged  in  quick 
succession  after  this,  and  each  time  Princeton 
gained  five  or  ten  yards.  Then  De  Saulles 
caught  one  of  Baird's  kicks  on  his  own  40-yard 
line,  and  ran  45  yards  before  he  was  downed. 
This  was  his  first  brilliant  run  of  the  game  ; 
though  it  was  soon  followed  by  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  Two  or  three  punts  were  ex- 
changed, and  then  time  was  called  for  the  first 
half,  with  the  ball  in  Princeton's  possession, 
near  the  center  of  the  field. 

When  the  second  half  opened,  De  Saulles 
began  his  brilliant  work  again.  He  carried 
back  the  kick-off  to  Yale's  40-yard  line,  and 
when  the  full-backs  had  exchanged  kicks  he 
ran  25  yards  with  the  ball  before  he  was 
downed.  Yale  gained  10  or  15  yards  by  run- 
ning, and  then  kicked  again.  Baird  caught  the 
ball,  and,  as  he  was  tackled,  passed  it  to 
Wheeler.,  who  was  also  caught  by  Chamberlain 
and  pushed  over  his  own  goal-line.  It  looked 
suspiciously  like  a  safety,  but  the  referee  de- 
cided that  as  Wheeler  called  "down"  outside 
the  goal-line,  the  ball  was  down  there,  and 
Baird  kicked  it  out  of  danger  at  once.  Yale 
then  began  slowly  working  the  ball  down 
toward  the  Tigers'  goal-line.  Baird  was  hurt 
in  one  of  these  plays,  but  refused  to  leave  the 
game,  and  was  permitted  to  stay  in  for  four  or 
five  plays,  when  he  was  too  weak  to  be  of  any 
service,  and  finally  he  was  stretched  out  by  a 
fierce  tackle,  when  he  caught  Yale's  punt  on 
his  own  7-yard  line,  Burke  was  then  put  in  his 
place. 

Wheeler  punted  the  ball  back  to  his  35-yard 
line,  and  then  Yale  began  a  series  of  assaults 
that  finally  scored  the  only  touch-down  of  the 
game.  Dudley  made  15  yards  in  a  clever  rush 
around  Lathrop's  end.  Rodgers  and  Dudley 
carried  the  ball  to  within  five  yards  of  the  goal- 
line  in  the  next  few  rushes,  and  then  Booth's 
off-side  play  brought  the  ball  to  within  two 
yards  of  the  line,  and  Dudley  went  between 
Edwards  and  Hillebrand  for  a  touch-down. 
Cadwalader  kicked  a  pretty  goal,  and  Yale  had 
the  6  to  o  that  won  the  game  for  her. 

When  the  ball  was  kicked  off  again,  DeSaulles 
ran  55  yards  with  it  far  back  into  Princeton's 
territory.  But  the  backs  could  make  no  head- 
way, and  punts  were  exchanged  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, it  very  evidently  being  Yale's  policy  to 
keep  the  ball  in  Princeton  territory  and  the 
Tigers  on  the  defensive,  now  that  she  was 
ahead.  With  the  ball  on  their  40-yard  line,  how- 
ever, the  Tigers  made  a  last  dying  struggle, 
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and  for  a  time  it  promised  a  possible  touch- 
down to  tie  the  game.  Bannard  and  Wheeler 
made  two  or  three  short  gains,  and  Kelly,  one 
of  the  best  backs  Princeton  ever  had,  made 
three  runs  of  ten  br  twelve  yards  each.  Stead- 
ily the  ball  advanced  toward  Yale's  goal,  mostly 
on  center  mass-plays,  until  a  fumble  turned  the 
tide  once  more  against  the  Tigers. 

McBride  punted,  and  a  minute  later  Prince- 
ton fumbled  ;  then  once  more  McBride  punted, 
carrying  the  ball  in  two  plays  from  Yale's  35- 
yard  line  to  Princeton's  20-yard  line.  Wheeler 
tried  to  kick,  but  the  ball  was  blocked,  and 
Yale  quickly  pushed  it  to  within  six  yards  of 
Princeton  goal-line  again,  where  the  Tigers  got 
it  on  downs  and  kicked  it  out  of  danger  once 
more.  Again  Yale  lost  the  ball  on  downs,  and 
after  Kelly  had  gained  15  yards  the  Tigers 
were  forced  to  surrender  the  ball  for  not  gain- 
ing the  necessary  distance. 

Then  Yale  began  the  final  onslaught  of  the 
game,  and  from  Princeton's  35-yard  line  stead- 
ily carried  the  ball  to  within  seven  yards  of 
Princeton's  goal  once  more  before  the  game 
was  called.  Dudley,  Benjamin,  McBride,  and 
Rodgers  plunged  one  after  another  through  the 
orange -and -black  line  for  good  gains,  and 
would  almost  surely  have  scored  again  in  a  few 
more  rushes,  for  Princeton  was  weakening  fast, 
had  not  the  end  of  the  game  cut  off  further  play. 

PENNSYLVANIA-HARVARD. 

Harvard  met  her  second  defeat  of  the  season, 
and  Pennsylvania  scored  her  biggest  victory  of 
the  year,  at  Philadelphia  on  November  20th. 
The  Quakers  were  the  favorites  before  the 
game,  and  won  by  the  goodly  margin  of  15  to  6. 

Harvard  could  do  little  with  the  powerful 
Quaker  line,  and  her  only  score  was  made  by 
Parker's  sensational  run  from  the  center  of  the 
field.  Seldom  did  her  backs  succeed  in  carry- 
ing the  ball  far  before  a  kick  had  to  be  ordered, 
and  not  once  did  they  have  the  ball  inside  of 
the  Pennsylvania  25-yard  line.  The  Quakers, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  many  long  runs,  and 
their  guards-back  formation  tore  holes  in  the 
crimson's  line  at  almost  every  plunge.  Har- 
vard's defense,  for  the  most  part,  was  good,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  this,  they  would  have  been 
simply  snowed  under  ;  for  their  opponents  had 
the  ball  several  times  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
goal,  only  to  lose  it  through  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance of  the  crimson-legged  players. 

Minds  easily  out-kicked  Houghton.  His  punts 
were  long  and  low,  and,  though  they  offered 
better  chances  for  being  run  back,  the  powerful 
ends  of  the  Philadelphians  prevented  much  of 
this  play.  Houghton  did  not  kick  so  far,  though 
the  height  of  his  punts  gave  his  ends  more  time 
to  get  down  the  field  and  prevent  their  being 
returned.  Minds  also  made  a  very  pretty  goal 
from  the  field  by  the  place-kick,  a  trick  Prince- 
ton used  several  times  in  the  early  part  of  this 
season.  Morice  lay  on  the  ground,  about  35 
yards  from  the  Harvard  goal,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvanians'  advance  had  been  checked,  and 
held  the  ball  in  position  as  soon  as  it  was 
passed  to  him,  for  a  place-kick  by  Minds.  This 
was  successful,  and  the  ball  sailed  gently 
through  the  posts  for  a  goal. 

Harvard's  center  once  more  proved  to  be 
particularly  strong  in  defense,  and  Doucette 
was  the  star  of  the  crimson  aggregation,  both 


in  defense  and  attack.  He  was  everywhere  oil 
the  field,  tackling  well  and  breaking  up  more  of 
the  close  formations  of  the  Pennsylvanians. 
than  any  two  other  Harvard  players.  The 
guards-back  plays  seldom  got  by  him. 

Pennsylvania's  ends  were  distinctly  better 
than  those  of  the  crimson,  and  only  one  or  two 
plays  got  by  them  for  substantial  gains.  Rich- 
ardson and  Moulton,  however,  were  turned 
frequently  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  at  a 
time.  The  tackles,  too,  showed  the  Quakers, 
with  an  advantage,  and  it  was  only  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line  that  Harvard  could  hold  the  red- 
and-blue  legged  runners  at  all.  Harvard's, 
interference  was  slow  in  being  formed,  slow  in 
starting,  and  lacked  compactness.  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  other  hand,  protected  her  backs- 
to  much  better  purpose,  and  the  crimson  tack- 
lers  found  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  man  with  the- 
ball. 

The  teams  lined  up  against  each  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game  in  the  following  order  : 

Pennsylvania.  Position.  Harvard. 

Hedges right— end— left Richardson: 

Outland right— tackle— left Wheeler 

McCracken right  —guard — left Bouve 

Overfield center Doucette- 

Hare left— guard— right Haskell 

Goodman left— tackle— right Mills. 

Boyle left — end— right Moulton 

Weeks quarter-back Garrison- 

Morice right— half-back— left Dibblee 

Jackson left— half-back — right Parker 

Minds full-back Houghton. 

Harvard  substituted  Boal  for  Haskell  at  right  guard, 
Houghton  for  Mills  at  right  tackle,  Cochrane  for  Gar- 
rison at  quarter-back,  Swain  for  Parker  at  right  half- 
back, and  Mills  for  Houghton  at  full-back.  Pennsyl- 
vania substituted  Carnett  for  Goodman  at  left  tackle. 

Houghton  kicked  off  for  Harvard  at  the  begin- 
ning of  game,  and  Minds  carried  the  ball  back 
to  Pennsylvania's  25-yard  line.  After  a  few  at 
tempts  to  carry  the  ball,  Pennsy  punted  to  the 
middle  of  the  field  again,  and  then  Dibblee 
made  20  yards  on  a  double  pass.  But  the  other 
backs  failed  to  gain,  and  Houghton  kicked  to- 
Pennsy's  5-yard  line,  where  Minds  was  tackled 
and  thrown.  A  few  short  runs  followed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  backs,  and  the  ball  was  ad- 
vanced about  ten  yards  before  Minds  punted 
again.  Two  or  three  short  gains  for  Harvard 
were  followed  by  a  fumble,  and  Pennsylvania 
immediately  kicked  one  more,  this  time  the 
ball  booming  far  down  into  crimson  territory. 
Another  exchange  of  punts  followed,  and  then 
a  fumble  gave  the  ball  back  to  the  Quakers, 
and  Minds  drove  it  to  Harvard's  5-yard  line. 
When  the  kick  was  returned,  Morice  ran  25. 
yards  behind  good  interference. 

Steadily  the  ball  was  pushed  down  to  within 
five  yards  of  the  crimson  goal,  but  then  Har- 
vard held  the  Pennsylvanians  for  four  downs, 
and  recovered  the  ball  in  time  to  kick  it  out  of 
danger.  Minds  made  a  free  catch  of  Hough- 
ton's punt  on  Harvard's  33-yard  line,  and 
Morice  tried  for  a  goal  from  the  field  from  this 
point.  The  ball  swerved  off  to  one  side,  how- 
ever, and  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 

Harvard  punted  out  from  the  25-yard  line, 
and  then  Pennsy  began  working  the  ball 
down  the  field  again.  Jackson,  Minds,  and  Mc- 
Cracken carried  it  quickly  to  Harvard's  20-yard 
line,  when  the  place-kick  for  goal  was  success- 
fully tried.  The  ball  sailed  straight  between 
the  two  posts,  and  Pennsylvania  had   scored 
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five  points.  Morice  punted  back  Harvard's 
lcick-oii,  and  then  punts  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Houghton  and  Minds  three  times  in 
quick  succession,  the  Pennsylvanian  full-back 
having  the  best  of  the  kicking  argument,  until 
Dibblee  finally  muffed  the  ball,  and  fell  on  it 
under  a  heap  of  red-and-blue  legged  players  on 
the  crimson's  15-yard  line.  Again  Houghton 
punted  out  to  the  center  of  the  field,  and  after 
gaining  about  ten  yards,  Minds  punted  to  within 
a,  few  yards  of  Harvard's  goal-line,  and  Hough- 
ton was  forced  to  return  the  kick  from  behind 
his  own  goal.  Morice  made  a  free  catch  on  the 
30-yard  line,  and  after  receiving  15  yards 
for  Garrison's  foul  tackle,  Pennsy  quickly 
worked  the  ball  down  and  over  the  crimson 
line  for  a  touch-down.  Hare  and  Minds  took 
turns  at  carrying  the  ball,  and  Minds  was  finally 
pushed  over  the  line,  and  kicked  a  goal,  making 
the  score  11  to  o. 

Again  Minds  returned  the  kick-off  to  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  after  a  few  short  rushes, 
Houghton  punted  and  Pennsy  returned  the  kick 
again.  Then  Parker  slipped  by  Boyle  in  the 
center  of  the  field  and  ran  over  half  its  length 
almost  unprotected,  for  a  touch-down.  Dibblee 
followed  close  behind  the  flying  crimson-legged 
runner,  and  managed  to  block  off  Outland,  who 
came  after  Parker,  but  the  latter  dodged  Minds 
cleverly  and  then  had  a  clear  field.  Houghton 
kicked  the  goal,  and  the  half  ended  a  few  min- 
utes later  with  the  score  at  11  to  6  for  the 
Pennsylvanians. 

Soon  after  Pennsy's  kick-off,  Harvard  made 
three  or  four  profitable  rushes,  and  then  lost 
the  ball  for  holding  in  the  line.  A  good  end- 
run  by  Minds  and  a  guards-back  center  attack 
carried  the  ball  over  the  line  in  the  hands  of 
Hare.  Houghton  blocked  Overfield's  attempt 
to  punt  out,  and  no  goal  was  kicked.  With  the 
score  at  15  to  6  against  them,  Harvard  kicked 
off  to  Pennsy's  5-yard  line,  but  Morice  again 
carried  the  ball  back  15  yards  before  he  was 
stopped.  Minds  punted  and  Dibblee  fumbled 
the  ball,  and  a  Pennsylvanian  fell  on  it.  Minds 
punted  again  on  the  first  down,  and  then  the 
Pennsy  forwards  pushed  Harvard's  runners 
back  when  they  tried  to  carry  the  ball,  and  forced 
Houghton  to  kick  once  more.  Punts  were  ex- 
changed twice  in  quick  succession  after  that, 
and  then  Parker  fumbled,  and  when  Pennsy  got 
the  ball,  Minds  fumbled,  too,  on  the  next  play. 

Houghton  kicked  to  the  center  again,  and 
then  Harvard  got  the  ball  for  holding,  and  a 
double-pass  gained  ten  yards,  with  the  ball  in 
Garrison's  hands.  Bouve  and  Parker  plunged 
into  Pennsy's  line  one  after  the  other  for  short 
gains,  but  Harvard  lost  the  ball  for  holding,  and 
Minds  punted  it  far  down  into  crimson  terri- 
tory once  more.  Parker  made  fifteen  yards 
around  Boyle's  end,  but  here  the  ground-gain- 
ing stopped,  and  punts  were  exchanged  again. 
Houghton  kicked  again,  and  Pennsy  carried 
the  ball  forward  a  short  way,  and  back  it  went 
from  Minds'  toe.  Twice  again  in  quick  suc- 
cession the  ball  was  punted  up  and  down  the 
field,  and  then  Dibblee  made  a  clever  dodging 
run  of  twenty  yards  with  one  of  Pennsy's  punts. 

Houghton  kicked  again,  and  the  Quakers 
began  a  series  of  rushes  that  carried  the  ball 
straight  down  the  field  to  Harvard's  2-yard  line. 
Hare,  McCracken,  and  Minds,  behind  the 
guards-back  interference,  advanced  it  in  long 


leaps  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  much-coveted 
white-chalk  line  ;  but  the  crimsou  players  arose 
to  the  occasion,  and  when  they  had  held  the 
Quakers  for  four  downs,  Houghton  kicked  ; 
then  they  held  Pennsy  again  for  downs,  and 
once  more  kicked.  Three  or  four  quick  ex- 
changes of  punts  from  Houghton  to  Minds  and 
back  again  finally  landed  the  ball  on  the  crim- 
son 25-yard  line.  Harvard  rushed  it  out  a  few 
yards,  and  then  the  punting-match  was  re- 
newed. 

Morice,  Jackson,  and  Hare  added  fifteen 
yards  to  Pennsy's  distance,  and  Jackson  got 
around  Harvard's  right  end,  and  with  a  clear 
field  another  touch-down  seemed  sure,  until 
Dibblee,  the  sprinter,  pulled  him  down  from 
behind,  Pennsy  lost  four  yards  on  the  next 
play,  and  then  Morice  tried  for  a  goal  from  the 
field  ;  but  the  ball  was  blocked,  and  a  crimson- 
legged  player  fell  on  it  just  as  the  whistle  blew 
to  announce  the  end  01  the  game. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,  4  J    CORNELL,  O. 

Pennsylvania  beat  Cornell  at  Philadelphia, 
November  25th,  after  a  most  stubbornly  fought 
struggle,  by  only  4  to  o.  The  small  score  was 
one  of  the  surprises  of  the  football  season.  After 
the  easy  victory  of  the  Quakers  over  Harvard 
only  five  days  before,  it  was  thought  that  Cor- 
nell had  a  very  small  chance,  and  she  would  be 
lucky  if  the  score  were  kept  down  under  20 
points,  for  Harvard  had  beaten  Cornell  just 
about  as  easily  as  Pennsylvania  had  beaten 
Harvard.  Pennsylvania  played  identically  the 
same  team  against  Cornell  as  she  had  put  in 
the  field  against  Harvard,  although  the  men 
had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  latter  game, 
while  Cornell's  players  had  been  resting  for 
two  weeks. 

Cornell  had  a  heavier  rush-line  than  the 
Quakers,  and.  managed  to  keep  the  play  in  the 
latter's  territory  for  most  of  the  time  during 
the  first  half.  Twice  they  came  within  a  few 
yards  of  making  a  touch-down,  and  an  attempt 
for  a  goal  from  the  field  by  Young  missed  the 
posts  by  only  two  feet. 

In  the  second  half,  Pennsylvania  used  her 
guards-back  formation  with  effect,  and  pushed 
the  heavy  Cornell  line  back  yard  by  yard. 
They  carried  the  ball  to  within  one  yard  of  the 
goal-line,  and  then  lost  it  on  downs,  but  soon 
after,  another  series  of  these  plays  worked  the 
ball  over  the  line  for  a  touch-down,  from  which 
Outland  punted  out  and  Minds  missed  the  goal. 
After  this  neither  side  came  near  scoring,  and 
the  game  ended  with  above  score.  Cornell  had 
not  only  stopped  the  guards-back  play  through- 
out the  first  half,  but  had  outpunted  and  outrun 
the  Quakers,  so  that  they  were  distinctly  out- 
played up  to  the  middle  of  the  game.  The  failure 
of  Cornell  to  score  in  the  first  half  was  due  to  the 
strong  defence  of  the  Quakers'  goal  when  it  was 
most  threatened.  In  the  second  half,  Pennsyl- 
vania undoubtedly  outplayed  Cornell,  and  her 
score  would  have  been  larger  but  for  Cornell's 
powerful  defence  when  in  most  danger.  The 
Cornell  line  could  not  stop  the  guards-back 
plays  so  well  in  this  half,  and.  they  twice  ripped 
up  the  Ithaca  line  for  big  gains.  Young's  kick- 
ing, tackling  and  running  were  the  best  of  his 
team.  He  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor 
of  Wyckoff,  Cornell's  former  brilliant  quarter- 
back. 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  GAMES. 

WEST    POINT,    42  ;    BROWN,    O. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Cadets  ended  their  season 
at  West  Point,  November  20th,  with  a  sensa- 
tional victory  over  Brown  University.  The 
Cadets  ran  up  a  score  of  42  points  against  the 
crack  team  from  Providence,  which  included 
both  of  the  star  backs,  Gammons  and  Fultz. 
This  score  was  remarkable  because  Pennsyl- 
vania had  succeeded  in  beating  Brown  by  only 
40  points,  and  Harvard  by  18,  while  the  de- 
feated Providence  players  had  managed  to  hold 
Yale  down  to  18,  and  score  14  against  the  Elis 
only  four  weeks  before  the  West  Point  game. 
The  game  was  rather  rough,  five  of  the  Brown 
men  having  to  be  taken  out,  though  the  Cadet 
eleven  went  through  without  a  change.  Brown 
could  make  no  headway  against  the  strong 
West  Point  line,  and,  excepting  for  the  long 
run  of  Gammons  for  sixty  yards  early  in  the 
game,  the  visitors  gained  only  about  fifty  yards 
by  rushing  with  the  ball  throughout  the  game. 
West  Point,  on  the  other  hand,  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  ripping  great  holes  through  the  Brown 
team,  and  long  runs  by  Waldron,  Nesbitt,  and 
Romeyn  were  frequent  and  profitable.  In  a 
carefully  compiled  summary  of  the  game,  it 
was  found  that  West  Point  had  advanced  the 
ball,  exclusive  of  kicking,  over  one  thousand 
yards,  while  Brown  had  gained  only  about  one 
hundred  in  this  way. 

LAFAYETTE,    41  ;    WESLEYAN,    6. 

Lafayette  beat  Wesleyan  at  Easton,  Novem- 
ber 20th,  by  41  to  6.  The  big  score  of  the  home 
team  was  unexpected.  Walbridge  scored  four 
of  the  six  touch-downs  made,  and  kicked  all  of 
the  goals.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  game, 
Rhinehart,  the  big  Lafayette  guard,  made  a 
clever  goal  by  a  place-kick  from  the  35-yard 
line.  The  visitors  scored  on  an  error,  Best 
passing  the  ball  over  Bray's  head  for  a  kick, 
and  Rymer,  Wesleyan's  strongest  half-back, 
falling  on  it  behind  Lafayette's  line,  and  then 
kicking  a  goal.  Rhinehart  and  Bray  also  played 
well  for  Lafayette,  while  Rymer,  Young,  and 
Bartlett  did  the  best  work  for  the  visitors. 

DARTMOUTH,    52  ;    WILLIAMS,    O. 

Dartmouth  won  the  championship  of  the 
Triangular  League,  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
November  20th,  by  defeating  the  Williams 
team,  52  to  o.  The  home  players  were  com- 
pletely outclassed  at  every  point,  and  at  no 
time  did  they  have  the  ball  in  Dartmouth's  ter- 
ritory. Marsh  and  Branch  fought  bravely,  but 
they  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  defeat,  and 
Dartmouth  scored  at  frequent  intervals.  Eck- 
strom,  Crolius,  and  McAndrew,  the  Dartmouth 
backs,  made  many  long  runs,  and  the  Williams 
men  found  it  impossible  to  break  up  the  inter- 
ference that  protected  them. 

HARVARD    FRESHMEN,    34  J     YALE    FRESHMEN,   O. 

The  Harvard  1901  team  proved  to  be  the 
class  champions,  by  beating  the  Yale  Fresh- 
men, 34  to  o,  at  Cambridge,  November  20th. 
As  Yale  190 1  had  already  beaten  Princeton 
1901,  and  Harvard  1901  had  beaten  Pennsyl- 
vania 1901,  this  was  the  final  game  for  suprem- 
acy among  the  Freshmen.     From  one  end   of 


the  game  to  the  other,  the  wearers  of  the  crim- 
son had  everything  their  own  way.  Kendall, 
Ellis  and  Reid,  all  went  through  Yale's  line  as 
if  it  were  made  of  straw.  Only  fifty  minutes 
of  actual  play  was  allowed,  and  in  this  time 
six  touch-downs  were  made  and  five  goals 
kicked.  Dupee,  Yale's  full-back,  made  several 
long  runs  with  the  ball,  but  the  Yale  line  was 
weak,  and  Harvard  won  easily. 

CARLISLE  INDIANS,  23  ;  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  6. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  team  played  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  in  the  Coliseum  Building  in 
Chicago,  on  the  evening  of  November  20th, 
and  won  by  23  to  6.  The  Western  players 
started  off  with  a  rush,  and  scored  a  touch- 
down and  goal  in  the  first  ten  minutes.  Then 
Hudson,  the  clever  Indian  quarter-back,  kicked 
a  goal  from  the  field,  35  yards  away  from  Illi- 
nois's  goal-line.  In  the  second  half,  Bemis 
Pierce,  the  captain  of  the  Indians,  made  two 
long  runs,  both  of  which  were  productive  of 
touch-downs,  while  McFarland  made  a  third. 
Little  Hudson  kicked  all  three  of  the  goals. 
Forbes  did  the  best  work  for  the  Illinois  team. 

LAFAYETTE,    22  J    LEHIGH,    O. 

Lafayette  beat  Lehigh  at  South  Bethlehem, 
November  25th,  by  22  to  o.  The  visitors  were 
minus  the  services  of  their  star  half-back,  Wal- 
bridge, and  their  game  was  rather  ragged. 
Lehigh  confined  her  efforts  to  keeping  down 
the  size  of  the  visitors'  score.  They  succeeded 
in  preventing  Lafayette  from  rolling  up  so 
many  points  as  in  the  first  game  with  them, 
when  the  score  was  34  to  o.  Weidenmeyer, 
Lafayette's  right-tackle's  running  with  the  ball 
was  very  clever.  He  was  credited  with  three 
of  the  four  touch-downs  scored  by  the  visitors. 
As  usual,  Rhinehart  played  a  clever  game,  and 
his  goal-kicking  earned  much  applause,  for  he 
missed  only  one  attempt  in  four,  and  two  of 
the  goals  he  made  were  from  difficult  angles. 

BROWN,    12  J   WESLEYAN,    4. 

Brown  closed  its  season  by  beating  Wes- 
leyan, 12  to  4,  at  Providence,  November  25th, 
although  Brown  played  a  second  substitute 
full-back.  The  team,  however,  put  up  a  good 
game,  although  the  play  was  not  so  spirited  as 
in  some  of  their  earlier  matches.  Wing  scored 
a  touch-down  for  Wesleyan  after  a  long  run, 
while  Fultz  and  Gammons  each  scored  one  for 
Brown.  The  result  was  not  sure  until  the 
referee's  whistle  had  blown  for  the  last  time. 

CARLISLE    INDIANS,     IO  J      UNIVERSITY     OF 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Carlisle  Indians  won  another  good  game 
in  the  West  by  defeating  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  at  Cincinnati,  November  25th,  by 
10  to  o.  Besides  B.  Pierce,  Hudson,  Metoxen, 
and  the  other  veteran  Indian  players,  Jamison 
appeared  on  the  field  at  half-back  for  the  first 
time  since  his  injury  early  in  the  season.  The 
Indians  proved  invincible,  and  the  play  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Westerners  almost  all  the 
time.  Hudson  tried  for  one  of  his  famous 
goals  from  the  field,  but  the  ball  was  blocked 
by  the  heavy  Cincinnati  center  men  breaking 
through.  He  missed  one  of  the  two  trials  for 
goal  from  touch-down. 
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ORANGE  A.   C,  6  ;    ELIZABETH  A.   C,  4. 

For  the  second  time  this  season  and  the 
fourth  time  in  two  years,  the  Orange  and  Eliza- 
beth athletic  club  teams  lined  up  at  Orange, 
November  25th,  to  decide  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  superiority  left  in  doubt  by  three  suc- 
cessive ties.  Elizabeth  scored  within  seven 
minutes  after  the  game  was  started,  by  a  series 
of  mass  and  tandem  plays  with  the  guards, 
mostly  directed  at  Orange's  tackles.  They  car- 
ried the  ball  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
field  for  a  touch-down  without  losing  it  once 
after  the  first  kick-off.  The  try  for  goal, 
however,  was  a  failure,  the  ball  sailing  wide 
of  the  posts.  There  was  no  more  scoring  in 
the  first  half,  although  Elizabeth  several 
times  had  the  ball  down  close  to  Orange's 
goal-line.  In  the  second  half,  Bird,  Eliza- 
beth's full-back,  fumbled  along  punt  from  Ran- 
som's foot,  and  Wharton  picked  up  the  ball 
and  carried  it  over  Elizabeth's  line  for  a  touch- 
down, from  which  a  goal  was  kicked.  As  no 
more  scoring  was  done  up  to  the  end,  this  play 
won  the  game  for  Orange.  The  victorious 
team  included  Wharton,  Bull,  Williams  and 
Uffenheimer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ransom,  of 
Yale.  Elizabeth's  team  had  the  services  of 
Stillman,  of  Yale,  Wilson,  of  Wesleyan,  and 
Knapp,  of  Princeton.  Ransom's  punting  and 
Wharton's  wonderful  tackling  were  the  feat- 
ures of  the  game.  Ransom,  who  was  for- 
merly on  the  University  of  California  team,  is 
one  of  the  best  punters  ever  seen  on  a  football 
field.  Owing  to  this  being  his  first  year  at 
Yale  he  was  not  eligible  for  the  blue  team,  but 
he  may  be  seen  on  it  next  fall,  for  his  kicking 
and  running  are  better  than  any  shown  yet  by 
McBride. 

RECORD  OF  FOOTBALL  GAMES.* 

Nov.20— Yale,  6  ;  Princeton,  o,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  15  ;  Harvard,  6, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

*The  previous  games  of  the  season  will  be  found  recorded  in  OUTING'S  Monthly  Review  of  November  and 
December. 


Nov.20— U.  S.  Military  Cadets,  42  ;  Brown,  o,  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y,^ 

Lafayette.  41  ;~Wesleyan,  6,  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Dartmouth,  52  ;  Williams,  o,  at  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Harvard  Freshmen,  34  ;  Yale  Freshmen,  o,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

U.  S.   Naval  Cadets,  28  ;    Lehigh,   6,   at  An- 
napolis, Md. 

University  of  Iowa,  16 ;  Grinnell,  12,  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Carlisle  Indians,  23  ;  University  of  Illinois,  6, 
at  Chicago,  111. 
Nov. 25 — University   of  Pennsylvania,  4  ;  Cornell,  o,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lafayette,  22  ;  Lehigh,  o,  at  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

University    of    Virginia,    12  ;   University  of 
North  Carolina,  o,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Carlisle   Indians,   10 ;    University  of    Cincin- 
nati, o,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

Brown,  12  ;  Wesleyan,  4,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Orange  A.  C.,6  ;  Elizabeth  A.  C,  4,  at  Orange, 
N.J. 

Chicago  A.   A.,  52  ;  New  Jersey  A.   C.,o,   at 
Chicago,  111. 

Bankers1  A.  C.     fof   Chicago),   46  ;    Knicker- 
bocker A.  C.  (of  New  York),  8,  at  Chicago, 

University    of    Nebraska,  6  ;    University    of 
Iowa,  o,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Purdue,  6  ;  University  of  Minnesota,  o,  at  La- 
fayette, Ind. 

University  of  Wisconsin,   22  ;  Northwestern, 
o,  at  Evanston,  Ind. 

Chicago  University,  2:  ;  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 12,  at  Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Kansas,  16  ;  University  of  Mis- 
souri, o,  at  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Dickinson,  6  ;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  o, 
at  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Dartmouth,  24  ;  Newton  A.  A.,  o,  at  Newton, 
Mass. 

Maryland   University,  10  ;  Maryland,  A.  C,  6, 
at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Johns  Hopkins,  6  ;  St.  John's  College,  o,   at 
Cambridge,  Md. 

Richmond  A.  A.,  22  ;  Baltimore  City  College, 
4,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Franklin  and  Marshall,  6  ;  Swarthmore,  6,  at 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Rochester,  8  ;  Colgate,  o,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Naval  Cadets,  8  ;  White  Squadron,  o,  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 
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iank  Development. — 
Although  by  this 
time  many  cameras 
are  laid  aside  for  the 
season,  there  are 
photographers  enthusiastic 
enough  and  appreciative 
enough  of  the  beauties  of 
white-robed  nature  to  keep 
them  in  active  operation 
during  the  winter.  The 
hand-camera,  in  experi- 
enced hands,  with  such 
abundance  of  reflected 
light,  may  be  made  to  do 
excellent  work,  but  it  has  one  drawback  that 
even  the  most  experienced  cannot  always  over- 
come— the  temptation  to  expose  an  unnecessary 
number  of  plates.  True,  quarter  or  5  x  4  plates 
are  cheap  enough  ;  but  it  is  when  one  comes  to 
the  development  thatthe  serious  part  of  thebusi- 
ness  comes  in.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  plates, 
and  especially  if  they  are  of  the  larger  sizes, 
development  is  indeed  a  labor  of  love,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  possession  of  an  almost  creative 
power   is   probably  the   highest   pleasure  that 


photography  can  impart  ;  but  when  one  has 
to  face  several  dozens,  each  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  development,  requiring  separate 
care  and  attention,  and  probably  after  the  work 
of  a  busy  day  and  with  very  inadequate  means 
of  warming  the  dark-room,  it  is  a  very  different 
matter.  The  pleasure  becomes  a  toil,  the  low 
temperature  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  the 
plates  are  hurried  through  without  that  care  and 
attention  which,  by  this  method  of  development, 
are  essential  to  the  securing  of  the  best  results. 

While  it  has  been  the  rule  to  develop  snap- 
shots, and  under-exposures  generally,  in  strong 
solutions,  or  solutions  strong  in  accelerator, 
there  have  been  some  who  believed,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  that  better  negatives  were  obtained 
in  weak  solutions  left  to  act  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  it  is  in  that  direction,  and  by  what  I  have 
called  "  tank  development,"  that  dozens  of 
hand-camera  exposures,  even  during  the  cold- 
est days  or  nights  of  winter,  may  be  devel- 
oped with  pleasure,  in  comfort,  and  with  per- 
fect success. 

When  this  method  becomes  general,  suitable 
tanks  or  developing  boxes  will  doubtless  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
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rubber  fixing-boxes,  made  by  G.  Gennert,  will 
be  found  to  answer  admirably.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  "  Universal,"  that  takes  from  12  to 
22  plates  of  various  sizes,  and  the  "  Standard," 
that  takes  12  plates,  and  in  sizes  from 
4-Yx3^  to  !7XI4-  The  "Universal"  is 
fitted  with  covers  ;  the  "  Standard  "  is  not, 
but  is  easily  made  light-tight  by  a  deep  card- 
board cover.  My  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  5  x  4  "  Standard  "  of  the  "Acorn  "  brand, 
and  such  are  the  comfort,  certainty  and  success 
of  the  method,  that  no  one,  having  given  it  a 
fair  trial,  will  ever  revert  to  the  usual  system. 

The  actual  formula  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  probably  one  or  other,  or  a  mixt- 
ure of  several  of  the  more  recent  oxidizers 
is  better  than  pyrogallol  ;  the  main  thing 
being  that  the  solution  shall  be  very  weak,  say 
from  1-3  to,  at  the  most,  1  grain  to  the  ounce, 
with  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion.  The 
"  Acorn  "  fixing-box,  with  grooves  for  12  5  x  4 
plates,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  requires,  to 
cover  them,  48  ounces  of  solution.  While  I 
cannot  say  that  the  following  is  better  than 
any  of  the  many  formulae  that  I  have  tried,  it 
is  at  least  as  good  as  any,  and  so  satisfactory 
that  it  may  be  employed  with  confidence  : 

STOCK    SOLUTION. 

Metol %  oz. 

Glycin %  oz. 

Soda  sulphite 3  oz. 

Potass,  carbonate 2  oz. 

Or  bromide     . %  oz. 

Water 20  oz. 

Anything,  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  four 
ounces  of  this  may  be  employed  to  make  up 
the  required  forty  -  eight  ounces,  giving  a 
strength  of  from  one-third  of  a  grain  to  one 
grain  per  ounce  ;  and  as,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  resulting  negatives  are  equally  good  with 
any  strength  within  those  limits,  the  selection 
will  depend  on  convenience  as  to  time,  whether 
the  plates  can  be  examined  within  an  hour  or 
two,  or  placed  in  the  tank  at  night  and  left  till 
the  morning,  in  the  "  sure  and  certain  hope  " 
that  they  will  then  be  all  that  the  most  exacting 
photographer  could  desire. 

Since  writing  the  last  sentence  I  have  re- 
moved from  the  printing  frames  a  dozen  of  as 
technically  perfect  prints  as  it  is  possible  to 
produce.  The  plates  from  which  they  were 
printed  were  placed  in  the  tank  and  covered 
with  a  solution  consisting  of  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  the  above  added  to  forty-eight  ounces 


of  water,  at  10  o'clock  the  night  before  last. 
The  temperature  of  my  dark-room  was  then 
down  to  46  deg. ,  and  the  tank  was  brought  to 
my  study,  which  is  kept  at  about  67  deg.,  and 
remained  there,  untouched,  till  7  o'clock  next 
morning.  At  that  hour  the  developing  solution 
was  poured  out,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  plates,  as  I  knew,  from  experience, 
that  development  would  be  complete,  and  they 
were  washed  by  filling  and  emptying  the  tank 
three  times.  Still  in  the  tank,  they  were  cov- 
ered with  Carbutt's  acid-fixing  solution,  and 
left  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  it,  in  its  turn, 
was  poured  back  into  its  bottle,  and  the  nega- 
tives perfectly  washed  by  filling  and  emptying 
the  tank  eight  or  ten  times. 

No  doubt  developing  and  fixing  in  the  same 
vessel  is  far  from  orthodox,  according  to  some 
writers,  but  it  is  very  convenient  for  all  that ; 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  wash  away  every  trace 
of  hypo  as  anything  else,  if  it  is  done  at  once. 

Although  the  grooves  of  the  tank  recom- 
mended are  sufficiently  far  apart  for  developing 
purposes,  they  are  near  enough  to  make  it  awk- 
ward to  lift  the  plates  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger ;  but  the  difficulty  was  easily  overcome. 
Happening  to  have  about  eight  inches  of  No.  19 
silver  wire,  one  end  was  bent  into  a  loop,  and 
at  a  right  angle  to  that  loop  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  the  other  end  was  bent  to  a  right  angle.  As 
the  plates  are  kept  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  bottom  by  a  rubber  bar,  on  which  they 
rest,  they  are  easily  lifted  one  by  one,  or  any 
particular  one,  by  this  hook,  or  lifter. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  I 
do  not,  as  yet  at  least,  recommend  tank  devel- 
opment for  ordinary  stand-camera  exposures, 
where  variously  lighted  subjects  have  required 
varied  exposures,  and  in  which  special  effects 
or  results  may  be  obtained  by  modifications  of 
both  methods  and  material.  But  for  hand- 
camera  exposures,  where  the  light,  of  necessity, 
has  been  at  its  best,  and  where,  if  the  working 
aperture  has  been  varied,  it  has  been  with  a 
view  to  equalize  the  effect  of  the  lighting — for 
all  such,  tank  development  will  not  only  be 
found  infinitely  more  convenient,  but  will  give 
vastly  more  delicate  detail  and  true  tonality 
than  can  be  got  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  dozen  after  dozen  of 
negatives,  each  with  printing  qualities  as  like  to 
those  of  all  the  others  as  any  two  things  can  be. 
Dr.  John  Nicol. 


A   WINTER    SNAP. 


CYCLING. 


A     WIDENING     RANGE     IN      PRICES CHAINLESS 

WHEELS   AT   $75 — NEW    MODELS    OF    BOTH 
TYPES. 


w 


HILE  the  uniform 
price  of  $125  for  the 
Columbia  chainless 
bicycles  will  be  main- 
tained throughout 
the  season  of  1898,  together 
with  that  of  all  similar  ma- 
chines made  by  other  manu- 
facturers under  license  from 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, medium-priced  chain- 
less  wheels  are  promised  by 
the  Western  Wheel  Works,  for 
the  coming  season,  and  may 
be  offered  by  other  concerns. 
No  such  models  have  yet  ap- 
peared, but  it  is  announced 
that  the  Western  Wheel  Works' 
line  will  be  strictly  high-grade 
and  list  at  $75.  Other  makes 
will  sell  undoubtedly  at  prices 
ranging  from  $60  to  $100,  with 
an  average  price  of  $75. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  high-grade  chainless  bi- 
cycles for  1898  will  be  the  Sterling,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Sterling  Cycle  Works  of  Chicago, 
which  will  be  shown  early  in  the  year.  In 
this  line  the  driving-gear  wheel  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  crank  axle,  which  balances  the 
power  applied  to  the  pedals,  and  also  makes 
possible  a  very  narrow  tread.  The  small  pinion 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  connecting-shaft 
meshes  on  the  right  side  of  the  driving  sprocket, 
necessitating  the  engagement  of  the  rear  gears 
back  of  the  rear  axle,  instead  of  in  front  of  it. 
This  permits  of  the  use  of  the  entire  lower  rear 
tube  of  the  frame,  on  the  right  side,  as  a  con- 
tainer for  the  connecting  -  shaft,  instead  of 
building  in  a  frame-work  for  the  support  of  the 
rear  gears.  Simple  and  effective  means  are 
provided  for  taking  out  the  rear  wheel  by  re- 
moving the  step-nut  and  unscrewing  the  rear 
axle,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  rigidity 
and  alignment  of  the  machine.  The  two  rear 
gears  in  the  Sterling  are  made  interchangeable, 
giving  the  advantage  of  a  72-  or  78-geared 
wheel,  as  desired,  with  the  original  set  of 
gears.  This  will  be  the  standard  equipment, 
but  another  option  will  be  offered  by  which 
the  rider  may  have  a  com- 
bination of  64  and  68,  if 
preferred. 

The  chain  models  of  the 
1898  Cleveland  line  are  out, 
and  show  several  distinct 
improvements  in  minor  de- 
tails, among  them  the 
"  overhanging  "  sprocket. 
This  device  brings  the 
balls  in  both  the  crank- 
axle  and  rear  wheel  directly 
under  the  chain,  increasing 
the  spread  of  the  ball 
tracks,  while  reducing  the 
the  Cleveland  tread  by  three-sixteenths 
sprocket.  of  an    inch.     The  internal 


THE   CLEVELAND    IN- 
TERNAL  HANDLE- 
BAR  BENDER. 


handle-bar  binder  is  also  adopted,  eliminating 
the  ordinary  outside  binder  and  nut.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  expander,  and  grips  the  inside  of  the 
head  so  firmly  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  the 
handle-bars  under  any  reasonable  pressure. 
The  automatic  oiler  is  a  decided  novelty  on  the 
highest  grade  models  of 
this  line.  The  crank-axles 
are  tubular  and  hollow, 
allowing  an  oil  reservoir 
inside  of  the  axles.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  oil 
escaping,  the  end  is  plug- 
ged with  a  screw,  and 
under  the  head  of  the 
screw  is  a  piece  of  pack- 
ing, making  the  joint  per- 
fectly tight.  The  flow  of  oil 
is  regulated  by  wicking 
drawn  through  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  axles  close  to 
the  bearings.  The  oil  will 
not  escape  when  the  bicycle 
is  not  in  use,  and  the 
moment  the  wheels  revolve  capillary  attrac- 
tion produces  a  drop  of  oil  at  the  end  of  the 
wicking.  With  this  device  the  bearings  are 
kept  in  constant  and  uniform  lubrication.  The 
axles  carry  a  season's  supply  of  oil,  but  means 
of  replenishing  are  provided  in  case  of  necessity 
for  refilling  the  oil  reservoirs.  The  1898  Cleve- 
land will  be  fitted,  when  desired,  with  the  im- 
proved 1897  gear-case. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  prices  for  chain 
wheels  is  downward.  Among  the  number  of 
lines  already  listed  for  1898,  there  is  no  com- 
plete line  scheduled  so 
high  as  $100,  although 
a  few  concerns  will 
market  special  and  rac- 
ing machines  at  that 
figure.  Fifty  dollars 
will  be  the  highest  list 
of  the  chain-driven 
Crescents,  the  product 
of  the  Western  Wheel 
Works,  ranging  from 
that  figure  for  bicycles 
for  adults  to  $20  for  the  medium-grade  juve- 
niles. The  Cleveland  line  is  scheduled  at  $50, 
$65,  and  $75  ;  the  Stearns  at  $50  and  $75  ;  the 
Wolff-American  at  $65  and  $80,  and  the  Trin- 
ity at  $85,  while  as  yet  a  majority  of  manufact- 
urers have  not  announced  their  prices  for  the 
coming  season. 

NEW    IDEAS    IN    CHAIN   MECHANISM. 

Minor  improvements  in  chain  driving-gears 
on  several  lines  of  1898  bicycles,  briefly  sug- 
gested in  Outing  for  December,  have  been 
shown  by  the  subsequent  appearance  of  those 
models  in  which  they  have  been  embodied. 
The  Overman  Wheel  Company  leads  in  this 
direction,  with  the  Victor  straight-lined 
sprocket,  herewith  illustrated,  actual  tests  of 
which  show  uniform  and  exact  results  under 
conditions  most  unfavorable  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of  chain  gearing. 

The  departure  is  apparently  slight,  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  radical  change  in  the  proportion  of 
effective  working    under  average    conditions. 


THE    CLEVELAND    AUTO 
MATIC   OILER. 
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The  ordinary  sprocket  receives  the  chain  in 
such  a  manner  that,  when  wrapped  around  it, 
each  link  is  slightly  deflected  from  a  straight  line 
with  the  line  next  to  it.  In  the  new  Victor 
sprocket,  however,  each  pair  of  links,  consist- 
ing of  a  center  block  with  its  adjacent  side- 
links,  forms  a  straight  line,  the  deflection  tak- 
ing place  between  each  of  such  pairs  of  links. 
This  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  in  which  A  is 
the  rear,  or  driven  sprocket,  and  B  the  front,  or 


THE   VICTOR    STRAIGHT-LINE    SPROCKET. 

driving  sprocket.  The  chain  is  shown  under 
tension  between  the  chain  joints  C  and  D,  the 
straight  line  arrangement  of  the  pairs  of  links 
C'-C,  C-C",  D'-D,  D-D"  being  also  shown. 

It  is  evident  that  the  center  links  at  the  joints 
E-E  and  F-F are  never  in  contact  with  the  face 
of  the  sprocket,  which  is  cut  away  so  as  to  pro- 
vide ample  space  between  this  portion  of  the 
chain  link  and  the  sprocket,  and  as  the  pairs  of 
links  C-C"  and  D'-D  are  always  in  a  straight 
line,  whether  on  or  off  the  sprockets,  there  will 
be  no  movements  of  the  joints  E-E  and  F-F, 
when  the  chain  is  drawn  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow.  In  the  ordinary  chain- 
gearing,  these  joints  bend  and  receive  the 
entire  chain-pull  just  where  the  center  link  is 
most  strongly  drawn  against  the  sprocket  face. 
The  result  is  considerable  friction,  and  a  mu- 
tual grinding  away  of  the  sprocket  face  and 
the  chain  links.  When  mud  and  grit  accumu- 
late on  the  chain,  this  process  is  always  detri- 
mental, and  often  disastrous.  In  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  dynamometer,  made  with 
wheels  fitted  with  the  two  kinds  of  sprockets, 
each  with  a  resistance  of  7.6  pounds  at  the  tire, 
both  chains  being  mud-coated,  the  ordinary 
sprocket  showed  on  the  dynamometer  a  very 
erratic  line,  and  varied  in  chain-pull  from  96  to 
160  pounds,  while  with  the  new  sprocket  the 
dynamometer  line  was  almost  uniformly  even, 
and  the  cham-pull  varied  only  between  88  and 
94  pounds — a  most  satisfactory  showing  for  the 
new  device. 

The  St.  Louis  Aluminum  Casting  Company 
will  put  on  the  1898  market  a  line  of  high-grade 
bicycles,  in  which  the  ordinary  chain  will  be 
used,  but  protected  by  a  gear-case  built  into 
the  machines  themselves.  In  other  words,  the 
chief  feature  of  this  line  will  be  a  chain-covered 
frame,  cast  in  one  continuous  piece,  free  from 
joints  and  attachments.  The  gear-case,  being 
a.  part  of  the  frame,  instead  of  being  attached 
thereto,  should  add  materially  to  its  strength 
and  stiffness,  without  extra  weight. 

Without  doubt  the  gear-case  will  admit  of 
still  further  improvements,  in  which  case  it 
should  find  rapidly  increasing  favor  with  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  chainless  types 
while  the  latter  are  in  their  so-called  ' '  experi- 
mental stages,"  or  who  are  unable  to  do  so  on 
account  of  the  average  higher  prices. 


RECORDS   OF    THE   MONTH. 

The  following  amateur  track  records  have 
been  allowed  by  the  Racing  Board  of  the  L.  A. 
W.  : 

Against  time,  unpaced,  20  miles,  52I1.  7m.  ; 
25  miles,  ih.  3m.  45s.  ;  30  miles,  ih.  16m.  45s.  ; 
35  miles,  ih.  30m.  39  2-5S.  ;  40  miles,  ih.  44m. 
42  2-5S.  ;  45  miles,  ih.  59m.  21  4-5S.  ;  50  miles, 
2h.  14m.  5s.  ;  by  Arthur  J.  Thibodeau,  Chicago, 
111.,  October  29,  1897 

The  Road  Records  Committee  of  the  Century 
Road  Club  of  America  has  accepted  these  rec- 
ords : 

Oakland-San  Jose,  Cal.,  2I1.  5m.  40s.  ;  by  E. 
O.  Kragness,  September  12,  1897. 

Liberty  ville-Waukegan,  111.,  Century  Course 
Tandem  Record ;  by  Frank  G.  Clark  and  John 
D.  Andrews,  August  29,  1897. 

Portland-Boston -Portland,  2ih.  35m.  ;  by  F. 
R.  Lang,  September  11-12,  1897. 

Two  hundred  miles,  standard  course  record 
for  Massachusetts,  15I1.  4m.  ;  by  Warren  F. 
Taylor,  August  8,  1897. 

Meritorious  medals  have  been  awarded  to 
Walter  G.  Minnemeyer  and  Thomas  Fry,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  first  double  century  run  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

NOTES   OF   THE   MONTH. 

Chairman  Otto  Dorner,  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
National  Committee  for  Highway  Improve- 
ment, offers,  on  behalf  of  that  organization,' 
$125  in  cash  prizes  for  photographs  of  bad 
American  roads,  the  competition  being  open  to 
all,  whether  L.  A.  W.  members  or  not.  The 
first  prize  will  be  $50,  the  second  $25,  third  $15, 
fourth  $10,  and  five  more  of  $5  each.  Photo- 
graphs intended  for  competition  should  be 
mailed  to  Mr.  Otto  W.  Dorner,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Late  in  November  a  motor-cycle  race  was 
run  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  1,200 
kilometers,  the  longest  contest  of  its  class  to 
date.  Several  Frenchmen  and  Germans  with 
their  machines  competed  in  this  event,  which 
was  won  by  Max  Corre,  of  Paris,  in  94  hours  15 
minutes. 

The  season  of  1897  marked  the  low  tide  of 
amateur  racing  in  England.  No  amateur  un- 
paced record  for  a  single  rider  was  broken  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  but  few  paced  single  and 
tandem  records. 

On  account  of  insubordination,  the  Irish  Cy- 
clists' Association,  which  is  the  governing  body 
of  the  sport  of  cycling  in  Ireland,  has  sus- 
pended its  Ulster  branch  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the 
parent  organization. 

It  is  well  for  lady  riders  when  mounting  on 
a  down  grade  to  grasp  the  brake  lightly,  releas- 
ing it  at  the  instant  of  starting.  This  may  pre- 
vent accident  in  case  any  obstruction  should  ap- 
pear in  the  road  before  full  command  of  the 
machine  could  be  obtained. 

The  ball  bearings  on  the  highest  grade  of 
modern  bicycles  will  generally  require  no  atten- 
tion other  than  the  occasional  lubrication,  dur- 
ing the  first  season. 

To  find  the  exact  gear  of  a  bicycle,  multiply 
the  diameter  of  the  rear  wheel  by  the  number 
of  teeth  on  the  rear  sprocket,  and  divide  this 
result  by  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  front 
sprocket.  The  Prowler. 


ATHLETICS. 


A   PROSPECT    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    CONTESTS. 


I 


T  has  already  been  an- 
nounced that  the 
South  African  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Asso- 
ciation would  send  a 
team  to  Great  Britain 
next  spring,  and  we  now 
learn  that  at  a  conference 
held  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  recently,  it 
was  decided  to  send  to 
England,  in  February,  a 
team  of  amateur  athletes 
selected  from  the  cham- 
pions of  New  Zealand, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  the  intention  to  have  this  team  compete 
at  specially  arranged  international  meetings 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  then  par- 
ticipate in  the  English  championship  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  during  the  first  week  of  July. 
This  opportunity  should  not  be  neglected  by 
American  amateurs.  A  team  of  our  best  col- 
legiate and  club  athletes  could  be  organized 
during  May,  sail  for  Europe  immediately  after 
the  intercollegiate  championship  sports,  and 
reach  there  in  time  to  compete  at  several  of  the 
preliminary  meetings,  as  well  as  at  the  English 
championship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  ath- 
letic authorities  will  not  fail  to  be  fitly  repre- 
sented in  these  important  competitions. 

CROSS-COUNTRY  RUNNING   ON   THANKSGIVING    DAY. 

It  has  become  the  custom  of  our  amateur 
athletic  clubs  to  open  their  cross-country  season 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  too  many  of  them 
also  close  their  season  at  the  same  time,  hold- 
ing only  one  run  a  year. 

Last  Thanksgiving  Day  saw  several  interest- 
ing runs,  the  most  important  of  which  was  pro- 
moted by  the  National  Swimming  Association 
of  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  handicap  race,  held 
over  the  usual  course  in  Fairmount  Park,  a 
moderately  rough  cross-country  route  of  5  13-32 
miles.  This  race  was  open  to  all  registered 
amateurs.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  first  five 
men  to  finish,  also  a  special  prize  to  the  man 
covering  the  course  in  the  fastest  time,  and  a 
prize  to  the  club  or  college  whose  men  scored 
the  most  points,  counting  ten  for  first  man, 
nine  for  second,  etc.,  down  to  the  tenth  man, 
below  which  none  were  scored. 

A.  Grant,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
minute,  finished  first  in  32m.  17s.,  also  win- 
ning the  special  prize. 

E.  A.  Mechling,  U.  of  P.,  one  minute,  thirty 
seconds,  was  second  in  32m.  52s. 

W.  H.  Parry,  U.  of  P.,  three  minutes,  thirty- 
four  seconds,  was  third  in  34m.  24  3-5S. 

F.  Chain,  unattached,  four  minutes,  was 
fourth  in  36m.  18s. 

H.  T.  Coates,  U.  of  P.,  two  minutes,  fifth  in 
34m.  18s. 

G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  finished 
eleventh  in  32m.  28s. 

T.  McGirr,  N.  Y.  A.  C  ,  scratch,  was  fifteenth 
in  40m.  3-5S. 

The  score  for  the  team  prize  was  U.  of  P., 
34  ;    Caledonian    Club,   7 ;   West    Philadelphia 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  7  ;  and  an 
unattached  athlete,  7. 

In  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  5-mile  cross 
country  run,  starting  and  finishing  at  Travers 
Island,  the  leaders  were  E.  J.  Keane,  35m.  50s.; 
A.  Wallace,  2  ;  E.  C.  Carter,  3. 

TWENTY-THIRD    REGIMENT  N.   G.   S.   N.   Y. 

The  twelfth  annual  games  of  their  athletic 
association,  held  November  27th,  in  their  Bed- 
ford Avenue  Armory,  Brooklyn,  were  unusu- 
ally successful,  the  attendance  taxing  the 
capacity  of  the  building ;  but  the  liberal  man- 
agement gave  too  long  a  programme,  and  this, 
coupled  with  unnecessary  delay  in  starting, 
brought  the  finish  to  a  late  hour.  The  track, 
marked  out  on  the  board  floor,  was  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  in  circuit. 

100-yard  handicap  run  —  Final  heat,  W.  G.  Dann, 
Company  F,  scratch,  10  3-5S. 

220-yard  run,  novice— J.  R.  Higgins,  C,  26  1-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  W.  G.  Dann,  F, 
scratch,  24  4-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run — W.  Du  Bois,  K,  scratch,  55 
4-5S. 

Half-mile  run,  novice — J.  S.  Greene,  A.  2m.  18  2-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — W.  H.  Scott,  Jr.,  F,  15  yards, 
2m.  8  3-5  s. 

i-mile  handicap  run — W.  F.  Rollins,  A,  90  yards,  4m. 
57  i-5S. 

100-yard  sack  race — F.  R.  Coffin,  A,  14s. 

Potato  race — T.  F.  Timony,  E,  54s. 

Half-mile  relay  race,  teams  of  four  men — K,  1  ;  F,  2  ; 
A,  3. 

100-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  A.  B.  Wise,  F, 
11  feet,  14s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race,  novice — J.  Harbordt,  E,  30  4-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap^A.  W.  Bowie,  H,  10  yards, 
30s. 

Half-mile  handicap  walk — A.  S.  R.  Smith,  K,  5  sec- 
onds, 3m.  38  3-5S. 

i-mile  bicycle  race,  novice — H.  G.  Hildreth,  F,  2m. 
50  2-5S. 

i-mile  bicycle  handicap — J.  F.  Lacroix,  D,  75  yards, 
2m.  28  1-5S. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap— W.  Fellmann,  K,  130  yards, 
5m.  6s. 

Running  high  jump— A.  B.  Wise,  F,  6  inches,  5ft. 
2  i-2in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap— R.  H.  Hatfield,  D,  6  inches, 
gft.  3m. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot,  handicap— G.  G.  Burnett,  F,  3  feet 
o  inches,  31ft.  sin. 

SEVENTH    REGIMENT   N.    G.    S.    N.    Y. 

The  thirty-second  semi-annual  games  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  Athletic  Association  were 
held  Dec.  4,  in  the  regimental  armory,  Park 
avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  street,  New  York  City. 
The  evening  was  one  of  the  most  inclement  of 
the  year,  with  cold  air,  fierce  wind,  and  driving 
rain,  but  almost  6,000  persons,  including  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  ladies,  braved  the 
storm  to  attend  these  games,  and  thus  demon- 
strated the  strong  hold  which  the  regiment  has 
on  the  public.  The  track,  a  tenth  of  a  mile  in 
circuit,  is  marked  out  on  the  board  floor  of  the 
drill  hall,  and  the  management  was,  as  usual, 
intelligent,  impartial,  and  marked  by  such  mil- 
itary promptness  that  the  programme  of  thirty- 
eight  events  was  finished  in  a  little  more  than 
two  hours.  The  regimental  band  enlivened  the 
meeting  with  choice  selections  of  popular  mu- 
sic. For  the  Nesbitt  Trophy,  awarded  to  the 
company  scoring  the  most  points,  the  record 
was  as  follows  :  Company  B,  43;  D,  41;  F,  34; 
E,  22;  C,  16;  A,  11;  H,  n;  I,  u;G,  5;  K,  3. 
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75-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  L.  H.  Austin, 
Company  B,  3  feet,  8s.;  B.  W.  Wenman,  I,  scratch,  2; 
H.  L.  Follett,  G,  8  feet,  3. 

93-yard  run,  for  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  in 
any  running  race— Final  heat,  H.  L.  Stratton,  1,  10  3-5S. ; 
J.  H.  Clarkson,  B,  2  ;  H.  L.  LaFetra,  G,  3. 

220-yard  handicap  run — S.  K.  Thomas,  D,  20  yards, 
24s. ;  W.  R.  Cadmus,  F,  18  yards,  2;  G.  M.  Sands,  D,  5 
yards,  3. 

Quarter-mile  run,  for  those  who  have  never  won  a 
prize  in  any  running  race — F.  Baltes,  Jr.,  B,  im.  o  2-5S.; 
E.  A.  Wilson,  A,  2;  G.  Ballin,  B,  3. 

Quarter-mile  handicap  run — G.  M.  Sands,  D,  5  yards, 
54  3-5S.;  F.  H.  Komaine,  Jr.,  D,  5  yards,  2  ;  C.  P,  Doeser, 

D,  22  yards,  3. 

600-yard  run — Regimental  Championship,  F.  H.  Ro- 
maine,  Jr.,  D,  im.  23  3-5S. ;  E.  N.  Ehrhart,  B,  2  ;  B.  W. 
Wenman,  I,  3. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — E.  W.  Ehrhart,  B.  70  yards, 
2m.  o  45s. ;  E.  H.  Klotz,  C,  35  yards,  2  ;  A.  D.  Rockwell, 
Jr.,  D,  65  yards,  3  F.  H.  Romaine.  Jr.,  D,  scratch,  fin- 
ished in  2m.  6s.,  which  is  the  best  time  ever  made  over 
this  course. 

Half-mile  run  for  the  officers''  cup — M.  Uhl,  C,  am. 
22  2-5S. ;  J.  H.  Clarkson,  B.  and  T.  Leonard,  D,  a  dead 
heat  for  second  place. 

i-mile  handicap  run— C.  E.  Snedecor,  B,  scratch,  yea. 
44-5S. ;  W.  M.  Phillips,  D,  35  yards,  2;  F.  Honer,  D,  15 
yards,  3. 

93-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  S.  K.  Thomas, 

E,  3  yards,  12  2-5S.;  F.  Gaisel,  F,  scratch,  2  ;  F.  Heuer, 
D,  s  yards,  3.  Gaisel  won  his  trial  heat  in  12  1-5S., 
which  is  the  fastest  time  ever  made  in  the  armory. 

176-yard  three-legged  handicap — H.  C.  Aldhaus  and 
S.  K.  Thomas,  E,  6  yards,  26  4-5S.;  R.  A.  Soich  and  L. 
C.  Outcalt,  D,  scratch,   2  ;  C.  S.  Busse  and  F.  Gaisel, 

F,  scratch,  3. 


220-yard  hurdle  race,  for  those  who  have  never  won 
a  prize  in  a  hurdle  race  VV.  K.  Cadmus,  F,  31  4-5S .;  S 
K.  Thomas,  E,  2;  B.  W.  Wenman,  I,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — A.  D.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  D, 
8  yards,  g  4-5S.  ;  H.  L.  Follett,  G,  5  yards,  2  ;  F.   Gaisel, 

F,  scratch,  3. 

Potato  race— W.  B.  Mills,  H,  45  2-5S.  ;  E.  N.  Ehr- 
hart, B,  2;  W.  R.  Cadmus,  F,  3. 

One-tenth  of  a  mile  sack,  handicap — J.  T.  Norton, 
C.  scratch,  23  4-5S  ,  which  is  the  best  record  ever  made 
in  the  armory  ;  C.  S.  Busse,  F,  scratch,  2  ;  J.  Hopkins, 

E,  5  yards,  3. 

220  yard  chariot  race,  teams  of  four  men  and  a 
driver — L.  Snedeker,  Jr.;  H.  L.  Weisman,  F.  Gaisel, 
and  W.    R.    Cadmus,  C.    S.    Busse,   driver,  F,  31   3-5S.; 

G.  B.  Bullwinkle,  H.  P.  Howden,  E.  A.  Wilson,  and  D. 
Ferguson,  H.  L.  Naisawald,  driver,  A,  2. 

One-mile  bicycle  race  for  those  who  have  never  won 
a  prize  in  a  bicycle  race  -E.  A.  Ware,  B,  2m.  59  3-5S. ; 
A.  A.  Wenige,  D,  2  ;  G.  N.  Stanton,  I,  3. 

One-mile  bicycle  race,  regimental  championship — 
Final  heat,  R.  McLea,  D,  2m.  55s.;  O.  L.  Foley,  B,  2;  F. 
N.  Drake,  Hr  3.  P.  A.  Dollard,  C,  finished  third,  but 
was  disqualified  for  fouling. 

Two-mile  bicycle  handicap — F.  N.  Drake,  H,  15  yards, 
5m.  41  3-5S. ,  P.  A.  Dollard,  C,  40  yards,  2;  J.  H.  Covell, 

F,  20  yards,  3 

One-mile  roller-skating  handicap— D.  Ferguson,  A,  5 
yards,  3m.  46  2-5S. ;  F.  C.  Newcomb,  K,  22  yards,  2;  E.  R. 
Clark,  B,  13  yards,  3. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap— S.  K.  Thomas,  E, 
4  inches,  5ft;  F.  Gaisel,  F,  3  inches.  5ft.  iin.,  and  E.  S. 
Prince,  F,  3  inches,  5ft.  iin.,  tied  for  first  place,  and  in 
the  toss  Thomas  won,  with  Gaisel  second. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot,  handicap— C.  E.  Dutton,  F,  4  feet, 
36  ft.  oin.;  G..  H.  Miller,  D,  4  feet,  36ft.  2in.;  L.  L.  Lef- 
ferts.  B,  4  feet,  34ft.  iin. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Querist,  St.  Paul. — Profile  decoys  for  geese 
answer  fairly  well.  They  may  be  made  at  home 
out  of  thin  sheet  iron  or  light  wood,  the  latter 
preferred.  Paint  both  sides  in  natural  colors, 
and  always  place  them  so  that  a  number  will 
be  in  profile  to  an  approaching  flock.  Viewed 
from  above  or  head  on,  the  decoys  are  merely 
lines  and  of  no  account.  Properly  placed  in 
a  rough  square,  some  must  show.  A  clever 
caller  will  greatly  add  to  their  efficiency.  Bits 
of  white  paper  kept  in  place  by  stones  or  clods, 
will  decoy  the  "  wavy." 

Troy. — When  rust,  that  enemy  of  cycle  neat- 
ness, lurks  in  any  part  of  the  frame,  and  re- 
fuses to  be  dislodged  by  ordinary  means,  wrap 
a  shoe-lace  around  the  affected  part,  and  im- 
part to  it  a  see-saw  motion. 

Novice,  Pittsburg. — The  Boston  terrier  is  as 
game  as  they  are  made,  when  provoked,  but  by 
nature  a  harmless  and  lovable  little  fellow.  Yes, 
it  is  a  manufactured  breed,  and  at  present  a 
very  popular  one. 

N.  S.,  Boston  — It  is  wise  to  prepare  for  cycle 
tour  by  two  or  three  weeks  of  riding  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  miles  on  the  road  every  day,  if 
possible.  To  begin  a  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney awheel  with  no  preliminary  training  may 
turn  what  might  be  a  pleasure  into  very  hard 
work. 

Moosehead,  Maine. — We  cannot  devote  space 
to  the  mysteries  of  snaring  game.  If  you  de- 
sire to  learn  how  to  break  game  laws  you  must 
apply  elsewhere.  Our  advice  to  you  is  Punch's 
advice — "  don't." 

L.  V.  S.,  Syracuse. — A  "  dropper"  is  a  cross 
between  the  setter  and  the  pointer.  Some  dogs 
so  bred,  especially  those  following  the  pointer 
type,  have  been  very  good  in  the  field  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  about  them  to  warrant  a  pref- 


erence over  pure-bred  dogs  of  either  breed.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  the  sire  be  pointer  and 
the  dam  setter,  or  vice  versa,  the  produce  is  a 
dropper,  and  a  mongrel,  of  course,  useless  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Klondike,  Buffalo. — Placer  miners  from  Cali- 
fornia swept  through  British  Columbia  during 
the  "fifties."  The  Caribou  trail  was  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  miners,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fur  trade. 

Pluvius,  Sacramento. — There  are  about  one 
hundred  species  of  plover  in  the  world,  about 
fifteen  of  which  are  recognized  as  American. 
As  a  rule  you  may  identify  a  plover  by  the 
foot,  the  true  plover  having  only  three  toes, 
instead  of  the  usual  four.  A  notable  exception 
to  this  rule,  however,  is  the  black-bellied  plover 
{Charadrius  sqicatarola),  which  has  a  small, 
but  distinct,  hind  toe. 

E.  V.  R.,  Kingston. — Loaded  shells,  as  sold 
by  responsible  parties,  are  thoroughly  reliable. 
The  loading  machines  of  to-day  give  more 
uniform,  and,  consequently,  better,  shells  than 
any  novice  can  load  by  hand. 

Regal,  Boston. — The  bird,  unquestionably,  is 
the  great  northern  shrike,  commonly  called 
"  butcher-bird."  It  belongs  to  the  family  Lani- 
idae,  and  scientists  term  it  Lanius  borealis. 
It  breeds  in  Canada,  nesting  in  low,  dense 
shrubbery.  It  has  a  very  pleasing  song  during 
the  mating  season  ;  it  also  imitates  the  alarm 
calls  of  various  small  birds.  The  name  of 
"butcher-bird"  is  derived  from  the  shrike's 
habit  of  occasionally  hanging  surplus  victims 
upon  long  thorns,  barbs  of  wire  fences,  and 
other  convenient  points,  as  a  butcher  hangs  up 
the  meat  he  has  for  sale.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
shrike  remembers  and  returns  to  the  bodies  so 
hung  up. 
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a  story  of  the 
Regulators  * 

by 
Sara  B.Kennedy 

IN   TWO  PARTS. 


PART   I 


SHE  had  stood  so  long  in  the  band  of 
autumn  sunshine  falling  through 
the  mill-door,  talking  to  the  mill- 
owner  and  watching  alternately 
the  road  and  the  swift  mill-race,  that  her 
green  riding-dress  was  powdered  faintly 
with  the  same  fine  dust  that  had  whit- 
ened the  miller's  hair  and  garments  as 
with  a  premature  old  age.  Under  a  tree 
a  dozen  yards  away,  three  horses  pawed 
the  moist  earth  and  whinnied  impa- 
tiently, but  the  girl  gave  them  no  heed. 
"  Every  word  you  say  is  truth,  Master 
Maddocks  ;  the  King's  officers  do  grind 
us  as  between  the  millstones.  My  sis- 
ter hath  writ  me  from  New  Berne  of 
the  fine  palace  the  governor  is  building 
with  the  people's  substance.  A  palace 
chere,  and  here  in  Hillsboro'  district 
houses  stripped  bare  by  the  tax  gath- 
erer!  Tis  indeed  time  the  Regulators 
should  do  something  by  way  of  resist- 
ance. What  think  you,  Master  Mad- 
docks,  is  any  good  to  come  of  their 
meetings,  the  first  of  which  was  held 
here  at  your  mill  ? " 

"  'Tis  a  question  harder  to  answer 
than  to  ask,"  the  miller  replied  medita- 
tively. "  The  call  for  the  meeting  here 
was  '  to  judiciously  consider '  the  best 
means  of  redressing  the   public   griev- 


ances ;  and  methinks  the  command  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  appeal  to 
Governor  Tryon  was  respectful  but 
urgent.  The  matter  lies  in  his  hands  ; 
if  he  keep  his  promise  of  redress  all  will 
be  well.     If  not " 

"  I  know,"  she  broke  in  passionately, 
"  if  he  forfeits  his  word — and  he  will  do 
it — there  will  be  resistance,  war.  I 
blame  not  the  people ;  in  truth  my  heart 
is  with  them  ;  and  yet,  if  the  struggle 
comes,  I  have  so  much  to  risk  !  "  She 
broke  off  with  a  tremulous  twitching  of 
the  lips  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  two  horses 
standing  with  hers  out  under  the  tree. 
On  each  was  a  man's  saddle. 

Maddocks's  eyes  had  followed  hers, 
and  he  smiled  as  he  guessed  the  extent 
of  her  meaning. 

"Aye,  if  the  worst  comes  they  will 
both  go  to  the  field,  Mistress  Doris,"  he 
said,  with  a  slight  accent  on  the  numeral. 
She  flushed  that  he  had  so  accurately 
read  her  thought,  but   made   no  denial 

*  In  North  Carolina  resentment  against  tyrannical 
taxes  and  other  extortions  was  so  pronounced  that  men 
styling  themselves  Regulators  banded  together  under 
Herman  Husbands  to  oppose  and  end  these  practices. 
They  broke  up  courts,  beat  lawyers,  destroyed  official 
property,  and  so  have  been  condemned  bv  some  histo- 
rians; but  they  bad  ever  a  reason  for  their  violence, 
and  in  their  opposition  we  find  the  first  open  and 
armed  resistance  to  English  oppression.  They  were 
in  truth  the  forerunners  of  the  Revolution. 
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even  when  he  added,  still  smiling  :  "A 
brother  and  a  lover  are  overmuch  for 
one  maid  to  contribute  to  her  country, 
even  in  so  noble  a  cause." 

She  turned  her  head,  partly  in  annoy- 
ance, partly  in  confusion,  and  watched 
the  swirling  flood  in  the  mill-race.  The 
flush  was  still  on  her  cheek,  and  the  look 
in  her  wide  eyes  was  a  protest  against 
fate.  Even  after  Maddocks  had  quitted 
the  room  she  continued  to  stand  thus 
watching  the  sun-flecked  water.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  she  in  some  mental  picture 
the  conversation  had  conjured  up  that 
she  did  not  hear  footsteps  enter  the 
room,  and  so  knew  not  but  that  she  was 
still  alone,  until  her  elbows  were  sud- 
denly seized  from  behind,  while  a  voice, 
made  artificially  hoarse  in  playful  dis- 
guise, cried  out: 

"  Disclose  instantly  the  dark  secrets 
you  are  pondering,  O  maid  of  the  Regu- 
lators, else  I  will  thrust  you  down  to  .a 
watery  grave  !  " 

The  angry  protest  died  out  of  her 
eyes.  "  I  was  thinking,  forsooth,  what  a 
pair  of  lazy,  idle  fellows  you  and  my 
brother  were  that  you  took  an  hour  to 
measure  a  load  of  corn.  A  couple  of 
snails  had  made  as  much  speed." 

"  'Twas  not  the  corn  as  a  whole,  but 
the  toll  that  took  so  long  in  the  measur- 
ing," he  said,  with  an  accent  that  made 
her  laugh.  He  was  beginning  some 
pretty  love  speech  about  the  shape  of 
her  head  from  the  back,  but  the  door 
creaked,  and,  releasing  her,  they  turned 
together  to  face  the  two  men  who  en- 
tered. Maddocks  shot  a  glance  at  Doris 
which  brought  the  color  to  her  face,  and 
abruptly  she  turned  and  laid  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  the  young  man  who  had 
followed  him  into  the  room. 

Standing  thus,  the  likeness  between 
the  two  was  startling.  Both  had  the 
same  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  same  olive 
skin,  the  same  contour  of  face.  His 
features  were  more  girlish  than  hers 
were  masculine,  and  a  board  laid  upon 
their  heads  would  scarce  have  slanted 
out  of  the  horizontal.  The  resemblance 
was  heightened  by  the  coiffure  she  af- 
fected, which  was  very  similar  to  his 
•cue  tied  with  its  plain  ribbon.  Even 
their  gestures  were  of  a  piece.  Such 
likeness  could  only  have  been  between 
persons  with  one  mother  and  a  common 
birthday. 

Their  companion  was  taller,  blonder, 
less  handsome,  but  with  a  jovial  man- 


ner that  won  friends  for  him  every- 
where. He  had  a  leg  for  a  dance,  a 
tongue  for  a  song  or  a  jest,  a  purse  that 
was  open  to  his  friends  so  long  as  there 
was  aught  in  it ;  and  so  was  he  ever  a 
favorite  with  both  sexes.  He  was  two 
years  older  than  the  brother  and  sister, 
having  already  seen  twenty-one  sum- 
mers. Perhaps  the  worst  enemy  Terry 
Bryce  ever  had  was  his  own  careless, 
go-as-you-please  disposition.  There  was 
now  much  chaffing  between  him  and 
the  miller  concerning  the  toll  as  the 
party  descended  the  steps  and  followed 
the  path  along  the  river-bank  to  where 
the  horses  were  hitched.  While  they 
waited  here  for  Abner  Nash  to  give 
some  directions  to  his  teamster  con- 
cerning the  wagon,  the  miller's  pretty 
daughter  ran  down  from  her  garden  to 
greet  Doris,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
other horseman  drew  rein  at  the  rack 
and,  dismounting,  approached  the  girl 
with  eager  pleasure. 

"  A  happiness  is  ever  the  greater  for 
being  a  surprise,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand.  "  I  thought  not  of  seeing  you 
here." 

"  Well,  I  came  but  for  a  pleasure 
ride,  not  to  participate  in  a  conspiracy  ; 
so  you  need  not  put  me  down  in  your 
black  list,"  she  answered,  half-way  be- 
tween jesting  and  resentment. 

He  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  the 
reproach  in  his  eyes  silenced  her.  His 
greeting  to  the  men  was  polite  but  con- 
strained, for  Rufhn  Henderson  was  cap- 
tain of  the  governor's  militia,  and  con- 
sequently not  in  sympathy  politically 
with  these  men  who  were  of  the  Reg- 
ulators' party,  ready  to  resist  to  the 
death  the  oppressions  of  the  tax  offi- 
cers. But  outside  of  politics  they  were 
neighbors  with  no  personal  prejudice ; 
therefore  the  talk  among  them  was 
good  -  tempered  enough  until  Abner 
gave  the  sign  to  mount.  Maddocks  had 
untied  Doris's  horse,  and  both  her 
brother  and  Terry  now  made  as  though 
they  would  put  her  in  the  saddle  ;  but 
Ruffin  was  too  quick  for  them,  and  it 
was  he  who  lifted  her  to  her  place  and 
found  the  stirrup  for  her  searching 
foot.  While  doing  this  he  said  under 
his  breath  : 

"  Remember,  Doris,  whatever  befalls 
I  have  no  black  list  for  you.  The  time 
may  come " 

"  Are  you  ready  ? "  Abner  broke  in 
sharply.     And  with  no  other  answer  to 
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Ruffin  save  a  nod  of  farewell  she  can- 
tered away  with  her  escorts.  But  her 
heart  was  not  at  peace.  She  was  angry 
that  Terry  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
outstripped  ;  angry,  too,  that  her  brother 
had  not  come  to  her  rescue.  He  knew 
well  how  little  she  cared  for  Ruffin's 
attentions.  Thinking  thus,  she  did  not 
notice  that  Terry  had  fallen  a  little  to 
the  rear  ;  but,  turning  presently,  she 
saw  that  he  had  checked  his  horse  and 
was  signaling  a  last  farewell  to  the 
miller's  pretty  daughter,  who  stood 
upon  the  horse-block,  kerchief  in  hand. 
Doris  sighed  and  then  smiled  ;  she  was 
so  used  to  these  momentary  defections 
on  Terry's  part,  so  sure  of  his  return  to 
her  with  increased  devotion.  He  could 
not  help  himself,  for  he  had  the  true 
artist's  love  for  beautiful  faces,  and 
never  one  crossed  his  path  but  won 
from  him  a  passing  homage  ;  but  out  of 
sight  was  out  of  mind,  and  with  perfect 
frankness  he  told  his  experiences  to 
Doris.  They  had  been  sweethearts 
from  childhood  and  regularly  affianced 
since  she  was  sixteen.  He  had  been 
begging  of  late  for  the  wedding-day, 
but  her  father  held  back  his  consent 
until  the  young  man  should  be  more 
settled  both  in  business  and  character. 
Along  with  his  good  temper  he  was  in- 
dolent, and  there  was  no  denying  that 
at  times  he  was  even  wild  and  given  to 
dissipation  ;  but  his  very  weaknesses 
appealed  to  Doris  as  they  had  done 
when  they  were  still  children,  and  she 
defended  him  against  all  faultfinders, 
though  secretly  condemning  him  her- 
self. In  his  penitent  moods  he  was  so 
good-humored,  so  tender  and  solicitous 
of  her  feelings  that  she  ceased  to  chide 
after  the  first  few  sentences.  It  was 
impossible  to  stay  at  outs  with  him 
when  once  he  was  minded  to  be  re- 
ceived again  into  favor.  He  and  Abner 
were  as  brothers  for  intimacy,  so  he 
had  ever  a  friend  at  court  to  plead  for 
him  and  set  him  in  a  good  light. 

Her  other  would-be  suitor  played  ever 
at  a  disadvantage.  Ruffin  Henderson 
was  some  ten  years  her  senior,  and  so 
regarded  by  her  as  quite  an  old  man. 
If  he  had  ever  sown  any  wild  oats  they 
had  been  harvested  before  she  thought 
much  about  him.  He  was  quiet  in 
manner — some  even  called  him  surly — 
with  the  clear  eyes  and  firm  mouth  of 
one  born  to  command  rather  than  to 
cajole.     Men   said  he   was   just   rather 


than  generous  in  his  dealings,  and 
women  declared  him  heartless  because 
he  paid  them  no  court.  To  this  was 
joined  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  governor,  which  alone 
would,  in  certain  circles,  have  rendered 
him  unpopular.  But  underneath  all 
this  was  a  very  general  respect  for  the 
taciturn,  broad  -  shouldered  captain. 
Though  he  was  chary  of  speech,  men 
never  found  him  deaf  to  an  appeal  for 
aid,  and  however  women  complained  of 
his  coldness  they  never  knew  him  to  be 
harsh. 

It  was  now  two  years  since,  sitting  on 
the  Nash  porch  talking  over  a  matter  of 
business  with  her  father,  he  had  watched 
Doris  paring  fruit  for  the  drying,  and 
had  gone  home  to  people  his  cheerless 
house  with  dreams  that  left  him  no 
peace,  so.  that  he  went  again  and  again 
to  the  vine-clad  porch.  But  the  girl 
would  none  of  his  love  tale,  so  that 
he  made  no  progress  with  his  wooing. 
There  were  many  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  no  heart  for  any  save  Terry,  and 
even  she  herself  made  but  evasive  de- 
nial when  taxed  with  it ;  and  yet,  so 
tenacious  are  some  natures,  he  could  not 
relinquish  hope.  He  trusted  that  in 
time  the  contrast  between  his  undeviat- 
ing  loyalty  and  Terry's  frequent  lapses 
would  tell  in  his  favor.  And  no  doubt 
this  would  have  been  the  case  had  Doris 
ever  stopped  to  draw  comparisons. 
But  she  did  not ;  she  passed  him  by  in- 
differently to  revel  in  the  color  and 
variety  Terry  brought  her,  the  kaleido- 
scopic buoyancy  of  which  he  ever 
seemed  the  center. 

Riding  on  through  the  October  after- 
noon she  forgot  all  about  Ruffin,  listen- 
ing to  the  plans  and  fancies  of  her 
fiance,  lost  in  the  labyrinthine  happiness 
he  pictured  for  the  future.  Abner  was 
some  yards  ahead,  and  so  they  had  the 
talk  all  to  themselves.  Terry  was  in 
radiant  mood  and  Doris's  eyes  were  soft 
and  shining.  It  was  not  often  that  she 
let  him  see  how  happy  she  was  when 
with  him,  feeling  that  notwithstanding 
their  life-long  love  such  a  course  would 
be  indiscreet.  Other  people  gauged  her 
feelings  more  accurately  than  he,  for  he 
was  content  if  she  were  only  in  good 
humor  and  not  inclined  to  scold,  and  so 
never  stopped  to  analyze  her  moods. 

The  atmosphere  was  bracing  with  a 
winy  foretaste  of  frost,  and  the  woods 
on    either   side    of   the   road   hung  out 
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bright  banners  here  and  there  to  show 
that  summer  had  capitulated  to  autumn. 
Where  the  woods  gave  place  to  open 
fields  the  stubble  of  the  gathered  har- 
vest showed  brown  and  yellow,  and  far 
away  upon  the  hills  a  silver  haze  hung 
motionless  as  though  it  veiled  some 
mystic  rites  of  air  and  earth  on  which 
man  might  not  gaze.  On  such  a  day 
love's  golden  shuttle  weaves  most  fair  ; 
and  Doris  and  Terry  flung  it  back  and 


She  could  have  wished  the  talk  might 
go  on  indefinitely,  but  on  the  summit 
of  an  eminence  they  found  Abner  wait- 
ing for  them.  Pointing  down  the  road 
he  said  with  some  excitement : 

"  See,  here  comes  Master  Husbands 
with  Butler  and  Howell.  Methinks, 
Terry,  we  may  have  missed  something 
in  being  out  of  town  to-day.  Watch 
how  excitedly  they  talk  together ; 
somewhat  has  surely  happened." 


"IN  THE  WINDOW   SEAT   WERE  TWO."      {p.  4JQ.) 


forth  between  them  till  all  the  winding 
road  seemed  as  a  shining  web. 

The  dark  outlook  suggested  by  her 
talk  with  Maddocks,  the  spectacle  of  an 
angry  people  rising  up  to  make  terms 
with  a  hard-fisted  government,  the  im- 
pending struggle  that  might  mean  so 
much  to  her — all  were  forgotten  in  the 
transfiguring  beauty  of  these  dreams 
that  seemed  already  more  than  realized. 


In  a  moment  the  rose  tints  had  faded 
from  Doris's  vision,  and  she  was  back 
among  the  hard  realities  of  the  danger- 
ous times,  for  riding  toward  them  was 
the  master  spirit  of  the  Regulators,  for 
whose  rescue  from  prison  there  had 
been  such  a  popular  uprising  a  few 
months  before.  To  her  he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  two  ideas  —  resistance  to 
unjust  taxation,  and  a  menace  to   her 
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personal  happiness.  So  she  winced  a 
little  as  the  two  parties  met,  and  she 
heard  an  account  of  the  happenings  in 
Hillsboro'  town  that  da}*. 

"  Aye,  it  was  court-day,  but  never  a 
case  was  tried,"  said  Butler  with  a 
harsh  laugh  ;  "  at  least  not  by  the 
judges.  We  settled  some  scores  of  our 
own  without  help  of  judge  or  jury. 
There  be  some  lawyers  whose  fees  were 
paid  in  stripes  this  day — a  stripe  for 
every  extortionate  charge  had  been  their 
merit,  bit  i'  faith  that  would  have  made 
so  many  blows  as  would  have  killed 
some  of  them  outright." 

"  True,  true  ;  we  could  but  give  them 
enough  to  serve  as  a  warning  now," 
broke  in  Howell.  "  Another  time,  an 
they  heed  not  this,  we  will  square  ac- 
counts." 

"  That  is  more  than  they  can  do  with 
their  own  felonious  charges,"  said  Hus- 
bands bitterly,  "  for  no  two  of  them 
can  draw  a  bill  of  charges  against  a 
client  so  that  the  two  will  balance.  Nor 
yet  can  one  of  them  draw  the  same  ac- 
count twice  and  get  a  like  answer.  I 
saw  it  tried,  and  on  protest  of  the  client 
the  judge  sent  the  paper  back  for  cor- 
rection some  four  times.  I  tell  you, 
sirs,  the  law  has  come  to  mean  thievery 
rather  than  justice,  and  the  province 
were  better  off  without  a  lawyer  in  it." 

With  such  bitter  interpolations  the 
story  of  that  day's  doings  was  told,  and 
the  three  listeners  were  thrilled  with 
the  daring  of  that  handful  of  men 
who  had  defied  the  whole  government 
through  its  court  officials.  There  would 
be  no  going  back  from  this  act — already 
was  the  match  at  the  fuse,  and  the  ex- 
plosion might  follow  any  hour. 

In  the  town  all  was  confusion,  con- 
sternation ;  and  the  two  young  men 
were  soon  bearing  an  active  part  in  the 
riot.  Not  until  the  house  of  Edmund 
Fanning,  chief  extortioner  and  most 
hated  of  all  officials,  had  been  razed  to 
the  ground  and  his  furniture  split  into 
kindling  wood  did  the  temper  of  the 
mob  begin  to  cool.  Even  then  it  was 
only  a  smouldering  stillness  that  held 
them,  not  the  quiet  of  fear  or  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  spread  like  an 
infection  through  the  adjoining  counties, 
where  associations  of  Regulators  had 
been  formed,  so  that  under  the  upper 
stratum  of  social  quiet  was  a  seething 
sedition  which  was  a  constant  menace 


to  the  government.  Many  people  held 
aloof  from  these  associations  partly 
through  disapprobation  of  the  violence 
of  their  methods,  partly  because  they 
believed  that  relief  would  come  more 
speedily  through  other  channels.  It  is 
true  the  Regulators  were  guilty  of  many 
unnecessary  acts  of  violence,  but  in 
what  age  have  the  persecuted  always 
been  discreet  ?  The  knowledge  of  their 
wrongs  often  blinds  them  to  the  wisest 
means  of  redress.  Broken  promises  are 
ill  things  to  cool  hot  blood,  and  that  was. 
all  these  men  got. 

A  daily  eye  witness  of  the  people's 
wrongs,  the  cause  of  the  Regulators  be- 
came with  Doris  a  sort  of  fanaticism. 
Every  cow  brought  into  town  and  sold 
to  satisfy  a  delinquent  tax,  every  horse 
seized  to  pay  a  lawyer's  extravagant  fee, 
seemed  to  her  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
some  false  god  who  was  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  but  whose  appetite  was  in- 
satiate. She  brooded  over  these  mat- 
ters so  that  Terry  found  her  but  poor 
company,  and  even  her  father  chided 
her  for  taking  other  people's  trouble  so 
much  to  heart.  How  could  she  help  it, 
she  asked,  when  week  after  week  the 
sheriff's  men  carried  past  her  door  goods 
seized  from  folk  who  had  no  money  to 
pay,  while,  close  behind,  the  owner  came 
with  set  and  anxious  face,  wondering 
how  much  could  be  saved  for  the  wife 
and  babies  at  home  ? 

But  toward  the  middle  of  December 
she  had  something  else  to  think  of,  for 
her  sister  Agnes  who  lived  in  New 
Berne  with  Aunt  Guion,came  for  a  visit; 
and  in  her  motherly  heart  Doris  had 
room  for  little  else  besidesthis  newcomer. 
Five  years  before  when  their  mother 
died,  Agnes  being  but  a  child  was 
claimed  by  the  aunt  for  whom  she  was 
named,  and  with  her  father's  consent 
had  been  taken  away  to  New  Berne, 
whence  she  came  only  at  rare  intervals 
to  her  kinsfolk  in  Hillsboro'  town.  It 
was  more  than  a  year  since  her  last 
visit,  and  Doris  was  beside  herself  with 
joy. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful  you  are  !"  were 
her  first  words  as  she  caught  the  girlish 
figure  in  her  arms,  and  then  pushed  her 
off  for  another  look.  "  Not  so  tall  as  I 
by  half  a  head,  despite  your  long  gowns 
and  your  high  heels.  Why,  when  I 
saw  you  last  you  seemed  but  a  child, 
and  now  you  are  quite  grown  up.  Look, 
father,  how  pink  and  white  her  cheeks 
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are  and  how  blue  her  eyes — she  took 
her  favor  from  mother,  while  I  am  dark 
like  you." 

"  Well,  and  there  be  some  who  find 
dark  faces  the  handsomer,"  said  Agnes 
with  a  little  patronizing  air,  although 
her  voice  said  plainly  that  she  herself 
was  not  of  that  number. 

"  You  are  both  fair  enough  in  your 
way  to  make  me  unseemly  proud," 
rtheir  father  answered  ;  but  a  careful  ob- 
server might  have  noticed  that  his  eyes 
were  softer  when  they  rested  on  Doris. 
Aunt  Guion  had  offered  to  take  her  as 
well  as  Agnes,  but  she  had  held  to  her 
father,  never  leaving  him  for  so  much 
as  a  visit  to  the  far-off  town  between 
the  two  rivers. 

Up-stairs  in  their  rooms  Doris  gave 
free  vent  to  her  admiration  for  her 
sister,  turning  her  around  and  finding 
some  new  charm  every  time. 

"  How  Terry  will  exclaim  when  he 
sees  you/'  she  said  as  she  did  her 
guest's  bright  hair  for  tea.  "  He  has 
such  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  for  fair  hair 
in  particular."  And  so  she  made  the 
girl  beautiful  with  curls  and  ribbons  to 
give  her  lover  pleasure. 

"And  now,  dear,  tell  me  of  Governor 
Tyron's  palace  and  the  ball  last  week — 
is  it  all  so  grand  as  we  are  made  to 
believe  ? " 

"  Oh,  far  grander  I  dare  say,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  the  country  to  compare 
to  the  palace.  And  the  opening  ball — 
oh,  I  wish  I  were  going  again  to-night ! 
Methinks  I  have  been  half  drunk  with 
the  joyous  memory  of  it  for  the  whole 
week.  You  were  but  a  foolish  girl, 
Doris,  to  stay  here  in  this  humdrum 
town  rather  than  go  to  Aunt  Guion." 

"Mayhap  so,"  answered  Doris,  swal- 
lowing hard  to  keep  down  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  the  other's  flippant 
tone. 

"  Of  course  you  could  not  be  to  Aunt 
•Guion  just  what  I  am,  for  I  am  her 
name-child,  and  she  lets  me  wear  her 
laces  and  pearls  and  use  her  sandal- 
wood fan.  But  you  would  go  to  the 
balls  and  levees  with  us  and  see  some- 
thing of  life  instead  of  being  cooped  up 
here  like  a  bird  in  a  cage." 

"  Oh,  we  have  balls  here  sometimes," 
answered  Doris,but  again  she  swallowed 
a  lump  in  her  throat. 

"  But  not  such  grand  ones  as  Lady 
Try  on  gives.  One  is  thankful  to  be 
.alive  when  one  goes -to  her  parties." 


Doris  laughed  :  "  I  am  thankful  to  be 
alive  at  all  times.  I  greatly  fear  her 
ladyship  has  turned  your  head  with 
gaieties  so  you  think  not  of  the  peo- 
ple her  husband  grinds  down  with  his 
taxes." 

"  What  should  I  know  of  government 
matters  ?  I  have  no  concern  with  them." 

"  You  can  sympathize  with  the  people 
who  are  wronged." 

"  What,  with  those  tiresome  Regula- 
tors ?  They  need  more  punishment  than 
sympathy,  methinks.  Had  it  not  been 
for  them  we  should  have  had  the  palace 
to  dance  in  all  last  winter.  But  his 
lordship  got  the  money  in  the  end." 

"Aye,  by  means  he  might  blush  to 
tell,"  began  Doris,  hotly,  then  broke  off 
suddenly  with  a  laugh.  "  But  you  are 
only  a  spoiled  child,  Agnes,  and  know 
not  whereof  you  talk.  Take  that  frown 
from  your  brow,  and  let  us  go  down  ;  I 
hear  Abner  and  Terry  talking  below 
stairs." 

Doris  watched  to  see  the  pleasure  in 
Terry's  face  when  he  should  behold 
Agnes,  and  she  was  not  disappointed. 
All  the  evening  he  watched  the  girl  in  a 
tranced  admiration  he  felt  no  need  to 
disguise.  The  dimpled,  pink-and-white 
prettiness  of  her  face,  set  off  by  a  gown 
chosen  with  an  eye  both  as  to  color  and 
make,  was  a  revelation  to  him  ;  while 
the  polished  coquetry  of  her  manner  was 
at  once  a  charm  and  a  novelty. 

"  Look  you,  Doris,  she  actually 
coquettes  with  Abner  and  the  house- 
keeper ;  saw  you  ever  the  equal  of  that? " 
Terry  whispered  as  they  two  stood  at 
the  window  and  watched  the  scene  about 
the  fire. 

Doris  laughed  softly.  "  'Tis  Aunt 
Guion's  training  ;  she  was  given  ever  to 
worldly  ways  I  have  heard  my  father 
say.  Yes,  Agnes  has  many  airs,  but  they 
seem  not  amiss  with  her — rather  a  part 
of  her,  like  her  hair  and  nose.  Watch 
how  she  gazes  at  Dame  Wood.  I  war- 
rant the  fat  spinster  had  never  so  lan- 
guishing a  look  from  mortal  eyes,  even 
in  her  courting  days." 

"  Had  she  ever  any  such  days  ? "  whis- 
pered Terry,  with  merry  mockery,  for 
the  Dame  could  claim  kinship  with 
neither  Venus  nor  the  Graces. 

"Why,  every  woman  was  at  one  time 
'young  and  beautiful,'  you  saucy  boy;" 
then  she  made  him  promise  to  do  his 
utmost  to  aid  her  in  making  Agnes' visit 
pleasant. 
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"Always  am  I  at  your  service  ;  but 
what  would  you  do  exactly  in  this  way  ? " 

"  Why,  you  must  talk  to  her,  amuse 
her,  get  up  some  manner  of  gaiety  for 
her." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey  ;  we  will  have  a 
ball  ere  the  week  is  done,"  he  answered 
smiling  ;  and  looking  at  her  he  wondered 
that  he  had  never  before  noticed  how 
large  her  mouth  was,  and  how  tawny 
her  skin.  But  she  read  not  his  hesitating 
smile  aright,  and  so  gave  him  back  his 
glance,  frankly  and  fondly.  She  often 
felt  herself  the  stronger  nature  of  the 
two,  and  so  had  ever  a  yearning  tender- 
ness for  his  irresolution. 

Agnes  Nash  soon  had  the  town  by  the 
ears  with  her  pleasure-loving  ways  and 
her  unabashed  coquetries.  Not  a  man 
who  came  into  her  presence  but  went 
away  convinced,  by  some  gentle  word 
or  glance  or  intangible  mannerism,  that 
she  had  for  him  a  special  preference  ; 
and  hence — so  subtle  are  the  workings 
of  flattery — there  was  ever  a  gallant 
bowing  at  the  Nash  door,  and  a  horse 
tied  at  the  gate.  And  Agnes,  in  her 
dainty  gowns,  smiled  and  languished, 
dropped  her  kerchief  or  her  gloves  ; 
wanted  this  or  that  from  the  table  or 
mantel-shelf,  contriving  always  to  give 
to  any  service  allotted  to  an  admirer 
the  appearance  of  a  distinguished  favor, 
so  that  each  felt  in  some  undefined  way 
as  if  he  had  been  singled  out  especially 
for  this  honor.  If  she  talked  more  with 
one  gallant  than  another  during  an  even- 
ing, she  was  sure  to  make  it  up  to  the 
neglected  one  at  parting  by  some  whis- 
pered word  or  deft  compliment  that 
sent  him  away  in  high  feather  with  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a 
bait  to  draw  him  speedily  back. 

Doris  watched  her  as  one  watches  a 
play,  more  amused  than  aught  else,  be- 
cause as  yet  there  was  no  serious  side  to 
the  comedy.  To  her  the  girl's  make- 
believe  was  so  apparent  that  she  could 
not  understand  how  others  might  be 
misled  by  it. 

"What  a  jilt  you  are,  Agnes,"  she 
said  one  night  as  they  sat  over  their 
bedroom  fire  for  a  little  chat  after  the 
dancing,  as  is  the  manner  of  girls. 
"  Every  man  who  approaches  you  is 
snared  and  bound  to  your  chariot 
wheels.  Do  you  never  tire  of  such  a 
repetition  of  triumphs  ?  " 

"  What  else  is  there  for  one  to  do  for 
amusement  ? " 


"  Why  many  things." 

"  Oh,  if  one  were  a  man,  yes  ;  but  for 
women  there  is  naught  but  brewing, 
knitting,  baking,  flirting,  or  sulking.  A 
gentlewoman  must  choose  between  the 
last  two,  since  the  first  three  are  out  of 
her  province  ;  and  certainly  it  is  better- 
to  amuse  one's  self  and  other  people 
than  to  be  forever  sulking." 

"  But  I  neither  sulk  nor  flirt." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do  sulk  !  You  are  forever 
sulking  about  those  tiresome  Regula- 
tors. Terry  Bryce  and  I  were  speaking; 
of  it  to-night.  By  the  way,  what  a 
tongue  he  has  for  a  compliment. " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Doris,  and  said  no- 
more,  for  she  suddenly  remembered 
that  Terry  had  danced  with  her  but 
once  that  evening,  leaving  her  after- 
ward to  the  consideration  of  others 
while  he  hung  about  the  circle  that  con- 
tinually surrounded  Agnes.  Well,  was; 
not  that  exactly  what  she  had  asked 
him  to  do  ?  He  was  but  fulfilling  her 
orders.  And  she  went  to  sleep  with 
Agnes'  hand  locked  in  hers. 

But  other  people  were  not  so  easily 
satisfied.  Terry's  homage  to  the  young 
visitor  was  too  assiduous  to  escape  at- 
tention or  to  be  excused  upon  the  usual 
plea  that  it  was  only  his  accustomed 
admiration  for  a  pretty  face.  Women 
who  loved  Doris  began  to  watch  her 
anxiously  ;  while  the  men  were  divided 
in  excusing  Terry.  Of  all  the  young 
men  in  the  town  Abner  alone  seemed 
ignorant  of  how  the  current  was  setting, 
To  him  Doris  was  perfection  and  Terry 
was  his  friend,  and  things  were  as  they 
should  be  ;  and  so  Doris  lost  the  best 
adviser  she  might  have  had.  She 
doubted  not  Terry's  ultimate  return  to 
her,  and  what  perhaps  troubled  her 
most  was  his  evident  loss  of  interest  in 
the  Regulators'  cause  ;  but  this  she  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  his  pleasure- 
loving  nature  had  been  appealed  to  by 
Agnes'  description  of  the  palace  gaieties. 
By  and  by  when  these  should  pall  on 
him  he  would  remember  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  And  so  she  waited  on 
patiently,  excusing  him  to  herself.  But 
outsiders  were  not  so  discriminating, 
and  ere  January  was  old  the  town  was. 
full  of  whispered  gossip,  and  men  swore 
at  Terry  under  their  breath,  some  in 
genuine  condemnation  of  his  neglect  of 
his  old  love,  others  in  jealous  resent- 
ment of  his  monopoly  of  Agnes. 

The  only   outward   sign  Doris    gave 
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that  she  realized  the  waning  of  her 
power  and  that  she  strove  to  retain  it 
was  to  fashion  for  herself  a  gown  after 
the  pattern  of  one  in  Agnes'  wardrobe, 
changing  the  color  to  one  that  suited 
her  dusky  eyes  and  hair.  The  material 
was  not  so  costly  as  that  in  her  sister's 
gown,  but  in  it  she  looked  so  handsome 
that  Ruffin  Henderson,  standing  up  to 
dance  with  her  at  Mistress  Strud wick's 
party,  whispered  to  her  that  no  pink 
aster  nodding  in  the  wind  was  ever 
half  so  radiant  or  so  graceful. 

"You  would  never  have  thought  of  so 
pretty  a  conceit  had  it  not  been  for""  this 
bunch  of  asters  I  wear,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing as  she  touched  the  flowers  on  her 
breast.  "  They  bloomed  in.  a  pot  in  my 
window,but  not  without  much  coaxing." 

"  Give  them  to  me  when  the  dance  is 
done  ?"  he  asked,  almost  beseechingly. 

"  I  will  not  promise." 

"  Which  means  I  am  not  to  get  them, 
if  so  be  that  Terry  Bryce  asks  for  them," 
he  said  impatiently,  which  was  a'  most 
rude  thing  of  him,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
immediately  apologized.  "  I  am  always 
offending  you,  and  yet  above  all  creat- 
ures in  the  world  it  is  you  I  had  rather 
please,"  he  said  humbly.  "  If  you  only 
knew,  Doris,  how  hard  it  is  to  see  the 
favor  you  court  setting  forever  to  some 
one  else,  you  would  understand.  I  am 
half  minded  to  wish  that  such  a  thing 
might  happen  to  you,  if  only  to  touch 
you  with  a  little  pity  for " 

But  here  he  stopped  suddenly,  re- 
membering some  hints  he  had  heard  of 
Terry's  change  of  allegiance.  She  had 
paled  a  little  at  his  words,  and  her  fan 
slipped  to  the  floor.  He  could  have 
cursed  himself  for  his  heedlessness  ;  but 
when  he  straightened  up  with  the  fan 
she  was  smiling. 

"  What  curious  wishes  you  make  your 
friends,  Master  Henderson.  Now,  I  am 
going  to  make  you  a  better  one  than 
that,  and  it  is  this,  that  you  should 
cease  forever  from  caring  for  any  favor 
that  sets  not  to  you." 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  wish,  and  you  alone  are 
the  good  fairy  who  can  turn  it  into  a 
truth,"  he  answered  quickly,  and  with  a 
meaning  so  transparent  that  she  could 
not  choose  but  fathom  it ;  but  she  made 
no  reply,  being  too  honest  for  either 
pretense  or  coquetry  ;  and  so  for  them 
the  intervals  of  the  dance  were  full  of 
silences. 

At  the  second  reel  Terry  came  duti- 


fully to  dance  with  Doris,  telling  her  in 
his  eager,  boyish  way  how  handsome 
she  was,  walking  quite  around  her  to 
survey  her  new  gown,  and  paying  her 
some  pretty  compliment  at  every  step. 
But  he  did  not  ask  her  for  her  asters, 
and  so,  despite  his  pretty  speeches,  she 
had  a  distinct  feeling  of  disappointment. 
In  the  cloak-room,  at  the  breaking-up 
hour,  she  unpinned  the  flowers  from  her 
breast  and  held  them  under  her  mantle, 
for  somehow  she  could  not  bear  that 
Ruffin  should  see  them  in  her  dress.  In 
the  yard  she  dropped  them  over  into 
the  dry  grass  and  leaves  beside  the 
walk ;  for  there  were  two  men  waiting 
at  the  gate  to  see  her  safely  home,  and 
one  was  Abner  and  one  was  Ruffin. 

That  night  she  did  not  linger  to  talk 
with  Agnes  over  the  low  fire.  Her 
heart' was  sore  with  a  strain  she  would 
not  acknowledge.  How  foolish  she  was 
to  worry  over  it,  she  said  to  herself, 
tossing  on  her  pillow  ;  had  not  Terry 
been  captivated  by  a  dozen  pretty  faces 
before,  and  each  time  had  he  not  come 
back  to  her  more  her  lover  than  ever  ? 
This  was  but  of  a  piece  with  his  usual 
conduct,  and  if  it  was  lasting  a  little 
longer  than  usual,  it  was  because  Agnes 
was  her  sister,  and  she  had  asked  him 
to  do  something  for  the  girl's  amuse- 
ment. Yes,  she  was  very  silly  to  worry 
over  what  she  knew  would  come  out  all 
right.     And  so  at  length  she  fell  asleep. 

During  the  next  few  days  Terry,  as 
though  realizing  his  former  neglect, 
hung  about  Doris  with  such  solicitous 
attentions  that  she  believed  the  end  of 
her  suspense  had  come,  and  warmed 
and  brightened  under  the  welcomed  re- 
newal of  the  old  relations,  reproaching 
herself  that  she  had  ever  had  a  doubt  of 
him.  So  well  content  was  she  that  she 
again  brought  forth  certain  pretty  sew- 
ing which  she  had  of  late  laid  away, 
and  stitched  industriously  the  while  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  plans  and 
beautiful  castle-building.  So  absorbed 
was  she  in  her  dreams  that  she  failed  to 
notice  how  Agnes  drooped  during  those 
days.  She  sang  as  she  worked,  glad  be- 
yond measure  that  she  had  never  by  act 
or  wrord  reproached  Terry  with  his  neg- 
lect, or  seemed  in  any  way  to  notice 
it.  Now  he  should  never  know  of  her 
foolish  fear,  not  at  least  for  years  and 
years — perhaps  when  these  pretty  gar- 
ments should  be  worn  out — and  then 
they  would  laugh  over  it  together. 
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It  was  in  those  days  that  her  father, 
always  feeble,  fell  ill,  and  she  put  every- 
thing aside  to  wait  upon  him.  There 
were  no  dangerous  symptoms,  but  she 
would  not  leave  him  ;  and  so,  sitting  by 
his  side,  she  often  heard  Agnes  tiptoe 
to  her  room  after  some  pleasure-gather- 
ing in  the  town.  A  week  passed  thus, 
and  when  she  was  free  to  go  about 
again  she  heard  everywhere  whispers 
of  Terry's  reckless  gaming  and  wine- 
drinking,  and  with  the  loyalty  which 
had  become  a  part  of  her  she  set  about 
to  defend  and  excuse  him.  But  people 
only  listened  in  well-bred  silence  or 
shrugged  their  shoulders  ;  and  one  girl, 
cruel  through  ignorance  rather  than  in- 
tention, told  her  frankly  how  foolish  she 
was  to  defend  her  sister's  lover. 

The  pretty  sewing  was  folded  out  of 
sight  and  the  dream-castle  Doris  had 
been  building  was  left  without  towers 
or  minarets.  It  was  Agnes  who  now 
sang  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  white- 
curtained  room  up-stairs. 

Standing  one  day  at  her  window, 
Doris  saw  the  sheriff  ride  by,  driving 
some  sheep  and  a  cow  ;  and  ere  night 
all  the  town  knew  that  the  Widow 
Dunn's  stock  had  been  seized  and  would 
be  sold  at  public  auction  to  satisfy  a  tax 
debt  and  the  lawyer's  fee  and  the  costs 
.arising  out  of  the  case.  The  widow  was 
well  known  for  the  industry  with  which 
she  strove  against  her  poverty.  She  had 
been  ill  and  unable  to  meet  the  usurious 
tax  demands,  and  the  fees  and  charges 
in  the  case  were  exorbitant  beyond  en- 
durance. There  had  been  nothing  for 
her  but  to  see  her  stock,  which  was 
largely  her  maintenance,  driven  away  to 
satisfy  her  grasping  creditors. 

All  day  the  town  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  Doris  forgot  everything  else  in  the 
aroused  indignation  of  the  people. 

"  I  will  buy  two  of  the  sheep  if  you 
will  bid  in  the  cow,  so  the  poor  woman 
will  have  something  to  live  upon,"  she 
said  to  Abner.  But  that  night  a  party 
of  men  broke  open  the  inclosure  where 
the  beasts  were  confined,  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  all  lowing  and  bleat- 
ing at  the  Widow  Dunn's  bars.  The 
court  official  called  upon  to  explain  his 
bill  of  costs  was  forced, upon  pain  of  being 
beaten,  to  admit  that  several  items  had 
been  twice  charged  ;  and  so  the  spirit 
of  resistance  received  a  new  impetus 
among  the  people,  and  the  Regulators' 
adherents  swelled  in  number,  and  their 


threats  and  murmurs  reached  in;  time 
even  to  the  palace  in  New  Berne. 

Learning  that  the  Widow  Dunn  con- 
tinued ill  and  was  in  bad  plight  for  suit- 
able sick-folk  food,  Doris  rode  out  to 
her  house  next  day  with  a  basket  of 
delicacies.  The  distance  was  but  three 
miles,  the  road  much  traveled,  and  so 
she  went  alone,  fearing  no  danger. 
Mounting  for  the  homeward  ride  when 
the  visit  was  done,  her  mind  was  full  of 
the  sorrow  in  the  humble  cottage,  for 
there  were  three  little  children  to  be 
housed  and  reared,  and  the  woman's 
strength  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  its 
waning.  The  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  childish  voices  would  cry  out  for 
"  Mother,"  and  win  no  answer  from  lips 
sealed  hopelessly  in  that  pallid  silence 
which  is  called  death.  The  excitement 
of  the  stock  levy  had  brought  the  end 
nearer  apace,  Doris  leaned  out  of  her 
saddle  to  kiss  the  lad  who  had  closed  the 
gate  behind  her  and  climbed  to  the  top 
rail  to  shout  his  last  farewell.  He  was 
freckled  and  ragged,  but  she  saw  only 
the  grief -shadow  standing  behind  him, 
and  in  her  heart  was  the  tenderness  of 
an  absorbing  compassion.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  that  made  her  blind  to  the  blue 
and  white  splendor  of  the  winter  after- 
noon, and  deaf  to  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
behind  her  until  a  voice  said  : 

"  You  staid  over  long  with  the  sick 
woman.  I  had  near  gotten  weary  of 
waiting  for  you." 

"  Waiting  for  me,  Master  Hender- 
son ?  "  she  asked  in  surprise,  turning  to- 
ward him. 

"  Yes,  I  recognized  your  horse  in  the 
yard  as  I  passed,  and  so  I  rode  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  woods  yonder  to  wait 
for  you.  It  is  not  often  I  get  a  chance 
to  ride  with  you,  and  I  am  not  in  a  hurry 
to  lose  one." 

"  You  will  find  me  but  dull  company. 
I  am  just  from  a  most  sad  scene."  Then 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  indignation  she 
cried  out:  "It  was  infamous,  the  seizure 
of  the  poor  woman's  goods  and  she  on 
her  death-bed  !  How  can  you  consort 
with  people  who  do  such  things  ?  How 
can  you  ? " 

"  You  forget,"  he  said  quietly,  "  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
This  was  an  extreme  case — a  most  piti- 
ful case  ;  but  law  is  law,  and  if  it  run  to 
sentiment  we  shall  soon  have  a  code 
that  is  not  respected  and  a  government 
that  is  bankrupt." 
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"  Law  had  better  ran  to  sentiment 
than  embitter  a  dying  woman's  last 
hours,"  she  broke  in.  "And  besides, 
this  is  not  law,  this  is  persecution.  The 
whole  country  is  trodden  under  heel." 

"  That  is  a  sweeping  assertion.  I 
grant  you  there  are  grievances  to  be 
corrected,  but  reform  comes  not  through 
violence  —  rather  will  it  be  thus  pro- 
longed." 

"  Prolonged  because  the  authorities 
and  the  law  are  in  league  against  the 
people,"  she  answered  bitterly. 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  it,  Doris  ;  we  ar- 
gue and  argue,  and  never  convince  each 
other.  We  cannot  see  these  things  in 
the  same  light.  I  think  reformation  and 
redress  will  come  through  the  natural 
channels  of  the  law;  you  think  they  are 
gained  quicker  by  revolt  and  violence 
— that  is  the  difference.  When  the  time 
comes  for  revolt  you  will  find  me  on 
your  side.  Now,  what  of  the  widow ; 
can  naught  be  done  for  her  ? " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Two  of  her 
neighbors  sit  with  her  by  turns.  Our  care 
will  soon  have  to  be  for  the  children." 

"Yes,  I  had  thought  of  that.  Me- 
thinks  I  shall  ask  for  the  oldest  boy  ;  he 
would  brighten  up  my  old  home  a  bit, 
and  it  sadly  needs  a  change — it  is  so 
desperately  lonely."  He  looked  at  her 
appealingly,  but  she  made  no  answer, 
knowing  well  what  he  meant  her  to 
guess  by  that  loneliness.  "  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,"  he  went  on,  "if  you  thought  I 
could  manage  him,  I  am  so  unused  to 
children." 

"  How  good  you  are,"  she  said,  with 
a  choke  in  her  throat. 

"  Not  specially  ;  the  Dunns  have  been 
my  neighbors  for  years,  and  there  are 
no  kinsfolk  to  take  the  children." 

Thus  they  talked  on  until  most  of  the 
distance  to  town  was  covered.  On  the 
wide  upland  they  drew  rein  by  a  group 
of  bowlders,  which,  cropping  out  of  the 
soil  together,  were  known  as  "  the  hen 
and  chickens. "  The  sun  had  disappeared, 
but  a  heavy  snow- cloud,  edged  as  with 
a  golden  ribbon,  hung  over  the  town 
which  hugged  the  river  beyond.  Her 
home  was  the  first  house  on  the  right  of 
the  road  ;  he  wished  it  were  miles  away. 

"  Doris,  see  here ;  I  got  the  asters 
after  all,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  bit  of  white  paper  and 
showed  her,  between  the  folds,  the  fa- 
miliar flowers.  In  an  instant  her  olive 
cheeks  were  crimson. 


"  Where  found  you  them  ? " 

"  In  Mistress  Strudwick's  yard.  I 
spent  the  night  of  the  dance  with  her' 
son,  and  these  were  close  to  the  walk 
the  next  morning.  You  threw  them- 
away  rather  than  give  them  to  me." 

"  Let  me  have  them  again." 

"  Never." 

She  urged  her  horse  on  without  speak- 
ing, but  he  had  not  finished. 

"Doris,  one  of  these  days  you  may 
discover  that  you  are  throwing  your' 
heart  away  rather  than  trust  it  to  me  ;; 
and,  perchance — God  grant  it ! — I  may 
find  that,  too.  If  so,  then  I  will  give" 
you  back  your  asters.  I  love  them  for' 
the  coaxing  care  you  gave  them,  and 
because  they  once  lay  over  your  heart. 
May  I  keep  them  with  your  consent?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Then  he  burst 
out  bitterly,  almost  brutally : 

"  Know  you  that  of  late  Terry  Bryce 
is  ever  the  last  over  his  cups  and  at  the 
gaming  tables  ? " 

"I  know." 

"  And  know  you  that  in  his  cups,  his 
talk  is  all  of  Agnes — of  her  beauty,  her 
sweetness  ;  and  that  folk  say  that  if  it 
were  not  for  his  bond  to  you  he  would 
wed  her  ? " 

"  I  know." 

"  And  knowing  this,  you  still  refuse  to* 
let  me  keep  these  flowers.?." 

"  I  do." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  one  long 
minute  ;  not  understanding — as  what 
man  ever  does  ? — love  for  love's  own. 
sake  ;  and  then  with  no  other  farewell 
than  a  touch  to  his  hat,  he  turned  his- 
horse  and  went  swiftly  back  the  road 
they  had  come,  leaving  her  to  pursue- 
her  way  alone. 

Slowly  she  rode,  too  stricken  to  think, 
conscious  only  of  the  need  of  self-con- 
trol and  calmness.  She  had  known,  in: 
an  indefinite  way,  all  that  Ruffin  had 
told  her,  but  the  speaking  of  it  gave  it 
a  force  and  bitterness  she  had  never 
measured.  Then,  gradually,  as  one  sees 
the  dawn  grow  out  of  the  dusk,  the 
whole  matter  was  made  plain  before  her. 
Terry  realized  his  neglect  of  her,  his 
fascination  by  Agnes  ;  and  his  dissipa- 
tion was  but  to  cover  his  shame  for  his: 
conduct.  He  was  drifting  dangerously 
near  the  destruction  of  his  happiness,, 
for  Agnes  would  soon  tire  of  him.  More 
than  ever  before  did  he  now  need  her 
strength .  and  clearer  view,  to  hold  him 
to  the  best  course.     And  she  would  not 
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fail  him  ;  she  could  forgive  much,  she 
told  herself,  with  a  smile,  in  which  was 
the  tenderness  of  absolution. 

Without  stopping  to  fasten  her  horse 
•she  hurried  into  the  house,  her  eyes  still 
full  of  that  determined  light  which  was 
as  the  after-glow  of  her  absolving  smile. 
A  log  fire  burned  in  the  hall  chimney- 
place,  and  in  the  window-seat  were  two 
people  so  absored  in  each  other  that 
they  noticed  not  her  entrance.  She 
stood  watching  them  for  a  moment, 
wondering  that  it  had  never  before 
struck  her  how  suited  they  were  to  each 
other  in  age  and  tastes.  The  conclu- 
sion she  had  reached  concerning  them 
seemed  awry ;  her  purpose  began  to 
waver. 

"  I  have  caught  your  philopena,  Terry, 
what  are  you  going  to  give  me  ? "  Agnes 
cried,  clapping  her  hands  in  delight, 
her  face  radiant  with  smiles  and  dan- 
gerously near  to  his. 


"  The  world,  an  it  were  mine  to  be- 
stow !  "  He  caught  her  hand  and  bent 
toward  her  with  eyes  as  bright  as  her 
own. 

She  pouted  prettily,  half  drawing  her 
hand  away.  "  You  dare  not  give  me 
so  much  of  the  world  as  that  charm 
upon  your  chain." 

"  Why  that  ?  "  he  asked  in  distress  ; 
for  it  had  been  a  gift  from  Doris. 

"  Because  I  wish  it.  If  you  give  it  not 
to  me,  then  will  I  have  nothing.  I  am 
going  up-stairs  for  my  handkerchief  ;  so 
will  you  have  time  to  make  up  your 
mind  and  unfasten  it." 

"  But,    Agnes,    you   know "      But 

she  was  gone  with  only  a  nod. 

Terry  sank  back  among  the  cushions 
with  something  like  a  groan,  and  his 
hand  sought  the  charm  dangling  at  his 
fob.  For  one  breathless  moment  Doris, 
waiting  in  the  shadow,  watched  to  see 
him  unfasten  it. 


(To  be  concluded  in  March.) 
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ENDER- 
FOOT, 
whose   name 
does  not  con- 
c  e  r n     the 
'  story,    took 
the  advice  of 
a  man  of  ex- 
perience, and 
went  to   Florida,   in 
winter,    for   some 
''lazy     hunting." 
He     wanted     game, 
not  exercise,  and  he 
told  the  experienced 
man  about  it. 

"Go  about  half- 
way down  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Florida, 
and  find  New 
Smyrna,"  said  the 
man  who  knew.  "Introduce 
yourself  to  Captain  Frank  Sams, 
and  he  will  give  you  the  best 
kind  of  lazy  hunting  to  be  found 
in  this  country.  All  kinds  of  game 
down  there.  You  just  sit  on  the  back 
of  a  horse  and  shoot.  It  is  the  lazy 
man's  own  country." 

Tenderfoot  sought  for  it,  and  found  it 


late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  that  had 
been  warm.  The  houses  of  the  little 
town  were  drawn  up  along  the  bank  of 
the  Mosquito  lagoon,  like  soldiers  on 
dress  parade.  Behind  them  was  a  for- 
est of  live  oaks,  draped  in  ghostly  white 
moss,  with  an  occasional  cabbage  palm, 
and  from  across  the  river,  and  over  a  low 
sand  dune,  came  the  soothing  song  of  a 
gentle  Atlantic  surf.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  stopped  at  New  Smyrna  for  a  rest. 

The  conductor  on  the  little  go-as-the- 
engineer-pleases  train  had  told  Tender- 
foot that  Captain  Sams  had  served  in 
the  Confederate  cavalry  ;  that  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  hunter,  and  that  he 
could  do  some  very  surprising  things 
with  a  rifle  or  a  shot-gun.  Tenderfoot 
found  the  captain  in  his  comfortable 
home  at  one  end  of  the  town's  single 
row  of  houses,  and  he  introduced  him- 
self with  the  statement  that  the  experi- 
enced man  had  sent  him  down  for  some 
shooting. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  "un- 
derlying basis  of  Southern  hospitality," 
the  captain  said  : 

"  Supposing  we  try  our  luck  to-mor- 
row morning  with  the  snipe.  I  have 
not  stirred  them  up  for  several  weeks, 
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and  they  need  thinning-  out.  We  do  all 
our  hunting-  down  here  on  horseback, 
you  know.     Do  you  ride  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  little,  but  I  haven't  been  on  a 
horse  for  two  months,"  answered  Ten- 
derfoot, dubiously,  as  he  thought  of  the 
riding  academy  and  Central  Park's 
bridle-paths.  The  captain  looked  and 
walked  like  a  man  who  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  saddle,  and  the  heels  of 
his  boots  were  high.  Tenderfoot  learned 
later  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
whole  State  of  Florida  less  particular  as 
to  the  character  of  the  ground  that  he 
covered,  providing  he  had  a  good  horse 
under  him,  than  this  same  Captain 
Sams.  Snipe  -  shooting  on  horseback, 
however,  seemed  to  promise  an  easy 
day's  sport. 

"  If  you  will  turn  up  at  six  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  the  captain  with 
his  good-night,  "  I  shall  have  a  horse 
saddled  for  you." 

When  Tenderfoot  appeared  a.fter  a 
dreamless  sleep  in  a  comfortable  oldfour- 
poster  bed,  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
captain  would  see  nothing  to  criticise  in 
his  hunting  togs.  A  heavy  corduroy 
shooting-coat  that  had  seen  service  in  a 
colder  climate,  where  a  man  on  a  run- 
way is  seldom  dressed  quite  heavy 
enough,  with  whip  cord  riding  "bags" 
and  leggins  completed  his  outfit. 

"  Never  hunted  snipe  in  Florida,"  was 
the  captain's  assertive  greeting.  "  You're 
not  going  to  wear  those  things,  of 
course." 

"  That  was  my  intention  when  I  got 
into  them,"  said  Tenderfoot. 

"  Well,  you  had  better  not.  Your 
coat  is  too  heavy  and  your  leggins  are 
no  protection  where  we  are  going.  Once 
in  a  while  a  snake  turns  up,  and  you 
had  better  have  leather  around  your 
ankles  anyway." 

Tenderfoot  reluctantly  exchanged  the 
corduroy  coat  for  a  light  sleeveless 
canvas  shooting- jacket,  and  a  heavy, 
dirty  pair  of  leather  leggins  were  sub- 
stituted for  his  light  ones.  Then  Jim, 
the  captain's  black  boy,  strapped  on  a 
pair  of  Texas  spurs  that  looked  like  un- 
developed buzz-saws,  and  that  weighed 
something  less  than  a  pound  a  piece. 
Tenderfoot  wondered  if  he  looked  as 
dangerous  as  he  felt,  and  he  was  glad 
that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  had  no  agent  in 
New  Smyrna.  The  horse  that  had  been 
led   up   for   him  was  small,  wiry,  and 


wherever  the  saddle  with  its  big  saddle- 
bags permitted  his  coat  to  be  seen  it 
was  black.  His  attitude  was  one  of  de- 
jection, and,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  had  presumably  just  been  fed,  he 
looked  unambitious. 

"  Looks  a  bit  slow,"  remarked  Ten- 
derfoot, knowingly. 

"  You  will  travel  fast  enough,"  said 
the  captain,  and  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  invited  to  join  the  hunt  and 
who  was  seated  on  a  similar  looking 
horse,  with  his  double-barrel  shot-gun 
neatly  balanced  across  the  saddle  in 
front  of  him,  smiled  to  himself  know- 
ingly. 

"  We  will  try  our  luck  at  Cedar  Creek 
prairie,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  swung 
himself  easily  into  the  saddle,  and  rest- 
ing his  gun  before  him  led  the  way 
down  the  soft  sandy  road  at  a  comfort- 
able jog-trot.  Behind  him  came  the 
Englishman  and  Tenderfoot,  who  found 
that  his  gun  was  a  troublesome  thing  to 
carry. 

Two  thoroughbred  pointers,  King  and 
Shot,  were  contented  to  bring  up  the 
rear  for  a  few  rods,  and  then  they  ran 
wild  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Ten- 
derfoot had  an  eight-mile  ride  before 
him,  and  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  the 
cool  breeze  died  down,  he  ceased  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  left  the  heavy  corduroy 
coat  behind.  The  pace  was  an  easy  one, 
and  he  found  that  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  his  toes  in  and  his  heels  with 
their  murderous  buzz-saw  attachments 
well  out.  His  horse's  lope  was  busi- 
ness-like, and  as  his  confidence  re- 
turned, Tenderfoot  shouted  out : 

"  I  Say,  captain,  we've  got  a  long  ride 
before  us.  Don't  you  think  we  had  bet- 
ter hit  it  up  a  little  faster  ?  " 

"  There  is  lots  of  time,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Sams,  "  and  these  horses  warm  up 
to  their  work  slowly.  I'll  set  you  a  pace 
when  we  return  that  will  be  livelier." 

Once  more  the  Englishman  looked 
Tenderfoot  over  critically  and  smiled. 
The  road  led  for  two  miles  through  the 
hammock  lands  to  a  railroad  track. 
Captain  Sams  jumped  his  horse  across 
a  muddy  ditch  and  urged  him  up  the 
steep  slope  to  a  suggestion  of  a  bridle- 
path that  led  along  the  track,  and  the 
Englishman  and  Tenderfoot  followed 
him.  The  engineers,  who  laid  out  the 
road,  knew  that  the  business  over  it 
would  never  require  a  double  track,  and 
having    no    reason    to   suspect    that   a 
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bridle-path  alongside  the  rails  would  be 
popular,  they  had  made  the  roadbed 
just  wide  enough  for  its  original  pur- 
pose. Tenderfoot's  horse  instinctively 
changed  from  a  lope  to  a  trot  as  he 
struck  the  narrow  bridle-path  that  had 
been  beaten  down  by  many  other  horses 
before  him,  and  his  rider,  after  noticing 
that  a  misstep  would  land  both  of  them 
in  the  muddy  ditch  below,  gave  him  his 
head.  This  placed  the  responsibility  on 
the  horse,  and  Tenderfoot,  after  watch- 
ing his  performance  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, decided  that  that  was  where  it 
belonged. 

Three  miles  of  this  kind  of  riding  had 
begun  to  try  his  nerve,  when  the  cap- 
tain, with  a  warning  whoop  to  the  dogs, 
led  the  way  from  the  track  into  the  ham- 
mock lands  at  a  lively  canter.  He 
rode  a  powerful,  blue-grey  horse.  The 
ground  was  uneven  and  thickly  covered 
by  a  heavy  undergrowth  of  semi-tropic- 
al plants,  that  in  many  places  concealed 
its  contour.  Here  and  there  big  cab- 
bage palms  loomed  up  like  sentinels. 
Pinching  his  horse's  sides  with  his  knees, 
and  loosening  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  as 
a  precaution  in  case  his  horse  went  down 
in  one  of  the  many  mud-holes,  Tender- 
foot followed  his  companions,  who  were 
riding  rapidly,  but  apparently  careless 
of  their  horses.  His  gun  was  very  much 
in  his  way,  and  the  sun  was  now  send- 
ing down  rays  that  were  nearly  vertical. 

Through  a  scrub  palm  growth,  where 
the  guns  had  to  be  swung  alongside  the 
horse's  neck,  the  captain  led  them  with- 
out warning  into  a  sunken  road  that  was 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  horses'  knees, 
and  in  some  places  higher.  Above  the 
road  the  palms  closed  and  kept  out  the 
sun.  It  suggested  a  long,  dark  sewer, 
and  each  rider  was  forced  to  throw  his 
feet  out  of  the  stirrups  and  hold  them 
high  to  avoid  the  wet.  The  change  from 
the  hot  dry  air  outside  to  the  cool  damp- 
ness of  this  passage  was  abrupt  and  not 
unpleasant.  The  horses  splashed  their 
way  through  it,  and  sprang  out  into 
the  open,  refreshed  and  strengthened. 
Through  palmetto  scrub  and  dwarf 
palms  an  easy  ride  brought  the  hunters 
to  the  prairie.  It  was  a  level  stretch 
three  miles  across,  marshy,  and,  even  to 
a  novice,  an  ideal  spot  for  snipe  shoot- 
ing. King  and  Shot  knew  the  place 
well,  and  without  any  preliminaries  they 
promptly  got  down  to  work. 

Before  Tenderfoot  realized  that  the 


hunt '  had  begun,  a  snipe  rocketed  up 
right  under  the  nose  of  his  horse.  His 
gun  wasn't  loaded,  and,  as  he  grabbed 
for  a  cartridge,  there  was  a  shot  behind 
him,  and  so  close  to  his  ears  that  he 
sprang  up  in  his  saddle.  The  snipe 
dropped.  Captain  Sams  had  drawn  first 
blood.  Bang  !  bang  !  went  the  English- 
man's gun  down  the  field  a  few  rods, 
and  the  sport  had  begun. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  finding 
game.  From  all  indications,  a  congress 
of  snipe  had  been  called  for  that  partic- 
ular day  in  that  particular  prairie.  It 
was  possible  to  shoot  from  horseback, 
but  after  missing  his  first  snipe  in  that 
fashion,  Tenderfoot  got  off  his  horse, 
and,  with  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  did 
most  of  his  shooting  on  his  feet.  His 
horse  never  budged  when  he  fired,  and 
once  or  twice  Tenderfoot  imagined  that 
he  held  his  head  down  and  squinted,  as 
if  sighting.  This  animal  had  been  well 
trained,  and  Tenderfoot  was  beginning 
to  appreciate  his  merits. 

King  was  doing  his  work  thoroughly 
far  down  the  prairie,  judging  from  Cap- 
tain Sams'  gun,  which  spoke  frequently, 
but  Shot,  who  was  working  in  front  of 
the  Englishman  and  Tenderfoot,  was 
making  his  first  hunt  of  the  season,  and, 
after  Tenderfoot  missed  two  fast  birds 
in  front  of  him,  he  g-ot  rattled.  When 
a  thoroughbred  pointer  loses  his  head 
and  imagines  he  is  not  doing  work 
enough,  he  shows  his  breeding  by  get- 
ting rattled  very  thoroughly.  Shot  was 
a  thoroughbred,  without  any  doubt,  and 
he  began  racing  up  and  down  the  field, 
flushing  the  birds  out  of  range,  and  then 
looking  disgustedly  at  the  hunters,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Now,  what  more  can 
you  expect  ?  Here  are  your  birds,  and 
you  don't  shoot  them."  The  English- 
man saw  that  the  dog  had  gone  wrong, 
and  the  remarks  that  he  addressed  to 
him  might  be  represented  in  print  by  a 
series  of  dashes  and  blanks.  Shot  didn't 
reform,  and  he  flushed  two  birds,  which 
the  Englishman  missed  pointblank. 

"  Now,  Shot,  I  have  had  enough  of 
your  fooling,"  shouted  the  Englishman, 
letting  go  both  barrels  at  the  dog.  Shot 
jumped  in  the  air  with  a  snarl  and  then 
started  back  to  his  work  uninjured,  be- 
cause the  range  was  long  and  the  shot 
had  merely  stung  him. 

"  Trying  to  kill  your  dog  ?"  exclaimed 
Tenderfoot. 

"  Of  course    not,"  said   the    English- 
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man  "  Shot  is  so  used  to  that  kind  of 
a  calling  down  that  I  think  he  likes  it. 
That  is  where  he  gets  his  name,  by  the 
way,  and  I  believe  that  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  fourth  season,  he  has 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  shot  just 
under  his  skin.  You  see  it  is  necessary 
to  load  him  up  to  keep  him  steady. 

Tenderfoot  began  banging  away  with 
a  success  that  made  him  forget  the  sun 
overhead  and  the  marsh  under  his  feet. 
He  had  never  seen  such  perfect  snipe- 
shooting,  and  as  he  advanced  across  the 
prairie  his  horse  tagged  on  behind. 
When  he  felt  tired  of  shooting  on  foot, 
it  was  a  simple  matter  to  swing  into  the 
saddle  and  shoot  from  there.  Once 
more  during  the  afternoon  did  the 
Englishman,  whose  frequent  calling  to 
the  dog  had  sadly  broken  up  his  shoot- 
ing, give  Shot  the  benefit  of  both  bar- 
rels. 

"  I  can  bag  the  dog  every  time,"  he 
shouted,  "if  I  can't  get  a  bird." 

This  sort  of  treatment  for  a  thorough- 
bred pointer  that  is  suffering  from 
rattles  sounds  more  cruel  than  it  really 
is.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not  hurt 
the  dog  as  much  as  an  ordinary  whip- 
ping. Tenderfoot's  feet  were  wet  and 
his  shoulder  was  lame  when  the  captain 
suggested  that,  as  their  saddle  -  bags 
were  filled,  and  it  was  within  half  an 
hour  of  sundown,  it  might  be  well  to 
start  for  home.  There  is  a  suddenness 
about  a  Florida  sunset  in  winter  that  is 
apt  to  be  discomforting  to  a  northerner 
until  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
Captain  Sams  showed  Tenderfoot  how 
to  carry  his  well- filled  saddle-bags  with 
the  least  discomfort,  and  then,  driving 
his  spurs  into  his  powerful  horse,  he 
started  off  at  a  lively  pace. 

The  ride  that  followed  has  since  been 


somewhat  vague  as  to  details  in  Tender- 
foot's mind.  It  was  a  short  cut  across 
the  country  that  the  captain  had  select- 
ed to  try  the  mettle  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  made  good  use  of  his  spurs. 
In  the  place  of  fences  as  obstacles,  there 
were  occasional  fallen  logs  and  mud- 
holes,  small  streams  to  be  forded,  and 
frequently  a  tangle  of  scrub  palms, 
through  which  the  captain's  horse 
plunged  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  had 
been  grain  in  the  field.  Thick  palmettos 
concealed  the  riders  ahead  when  they 
made  a  short  turn  to  avoid  a  marsh,  and 
Tenderfoot,  gripping  his  gun  with  one 
hand  and  his  bridle  with  the  other, 
hoped  that  he  might  come  out  without 
any  broken  bones,  but  he  did  not  feel 
sure  of  it. 

It  was  now  a  wild  race  between  the 
horses  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  spirit 
of  it,  and  Tenderfoot  gave  his  horse  a 
free  head  and  trusted  to  luck.  There 
were  times  when  both  of  his  feet  were 
brushed  out  of  the  stirrups  by  palms  on 
either  side  of  his  course,  and  again  he 
must  throw  himself  well  over  on  his 
horse's  neck  to  prevent  being  left  be- 
hind on  a  low,  overhanging  branch. 
Around  quick  turns  he  hugged  the  sad- 
dle and  when,  after  a  last  dash  through 
thick  underbrush,  Tenderfoot  found 
that  he  was  back  on  the  sandy  road,  and 
within  two  miles  of  a  bath-tub,  he  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  that  the  sun  had 
set,  and  that  it  was  dark,  save  for  an 
abnormally  large  moon  that  was  just 
appearing. 

Captain  Sams  and  the  Englishman 
were  in  the  road,  breathing  their  horses, 
when  he  arrived. 

■  "  Did  we  hit  it  up  fast  enough  for 
you  ? "  asked  the  captain. 

"  You  did,"  said  Tenderfoot,  earnestly. 
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THE  tribes  had  been  committing-  so 
many  depredations  in  the  north- 
ern district  lately,  that  the  au- 
thorities decided  on  a  punishing 
raid. 

"Warrigul,"  called  Sergeant  Dalton 
to  the  black  tracker,  "  look  out  for  a 
high,  dry  spot  for  the  camp  to-night. 
My  bunion,  and  those  black  clouds  up 
there,  say  it's  going  to  rain  soon." 

The  aborigine  rolled  over  on  his  back 
and,  for  several  minutes,  he  scanned 
the  sombre  banks  above.  Then  he 
darted  a  glance  into  the  forest  about. 
Dalton  watched  him,  for  he  knew  that 
the  eye  of  a  weather  prophet  peered 
into  the  elements. 

The  whole  time  the  black  lay  on  the 
ground,  with  his  arms  under  his  head, 
he  never  moved  a  muscle ;  his  eyes 
rolled  about  in  his  head  like  irrespon- 
sible pupiled  white  marbles,  covering 
the  whole  space,  from  the  ground  be- 
hind him  to  the  horizon  in  front,  and 
the  earth  rim  of  the  black  vault  above 
him,  on  each  side.  Then  he  slowly 
closed  his  lids  for  a  moment  and  rolled 
over  on  his  elbow,  facing  the  sergeant. 

"  No  rain,  massa.  Plenty  dry  spell  all 
along  two  months." 

"How  do  you  tell  all  this  weather 
business?"  the  sergeant  asked,  for  he 
knew  by  past  experience  that  the 
weather  prediction  of  any  true  Austra- 
lian tribesman  was  more  to  be  trusted 
than  that  from  any  scientific  meteor- 
ological bureau.     These  people  predict 


seasons  of  wind  and  rain  with  perfect 
accuracy.  They  must  need  do  so,  or 
their  life  as  nomads  on  land  and  sea 
would  be  unsafe. 

Warrigul 's  confused  answer,  as  far  as 
he  would  divulge  a  secret  of  his  tribe, 
explained  the  light  in  the  drifts,  and 
the  currents  of  air  above  and  below 
the  clouds,  which  controlled  the  banks 
themselves.  He  killed  the  carbon  char- 
acter of  the  grim  banks  overhead,  by 
saying  that  the  light  above  and  black 
forest  "make'im  black  fella  color,"  in 
pigeon  English. 

He  quite  mystified  Dalton  with  the 
jumble  of  his  aboriginal  science.  It  was 
quite  clear  to  his  intelligence  in  the 
light  of  aboriginal  training  and  experi- 
ence, but  when  he  had  finished  with  the 
big  police  sergeant,  the  officer  hardly 
knew  what  a  cloud  was,  although  he 
had  a  weather  bureau's  sheet  about 
nebulae. 

"  See  gum-leaf  ? "  said  Warrigul,  point- 
ing to  the  eucalyptus  trees. 

"Yes,  plenty  of  them,"  assented  Dal- 
ton. 

"  S'posin'  it  rain,  leaf  lay  down. 
S'posin'  it  keep  dry,  leaf  stand  up.  See, 
all  leaf  stand  up  to  look  for  water. 
Water  long  time  off." 

"  Look  on  ground,"  continued  the  ab- 
original bushman,  "  gum-leaf  dry,  turn 
up,  crack  loud.  No  rain.  S'posin'  rain 
soon,  leaf  drink  in  wet  first ;  lay  out. 
Plenty  heavy  dew  all  nights  ;  plenty 
long  dry  spell  ahead." 
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More  than  that  could  not  be  got  out 
of  the  dusky  man  of  the  forest.  "  Dry 
cracking  leaves,  turned  up,  dry  weather. 
That's  good,"  said  Dalton. 

Suddenly  the  tracker's  elbow  gave 
Way,  and  his  ear  dropped  on  the  ground. 
"  'Sh  !  'Sh  !  "  he  hissed,  through  his 
white  teeth,  as  his  black  hand  went  in 
the  air  to  denote  quiet.  Something 
crossed  his  trail.  He  heard  it,  and  felt 
the  trouble.  The  soul  of  the  native 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
ground.     "  Fella  come  this  way." 

Then  the  wily  aborigine  stealthily 
crawled  up  the  hill  among  the  rocks, 
and  laid  his  ear  again  on  the  unbroken 
ground,  which  led  down  through,  a  lit- 
tle drain  into  the  more  even  country 
beyond. 

"Gone!"  was  his  simple  exclama- 
tion when  he  returned. 

"  What's  gone  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
troopers. 

"  Black  fella  hear  horse  foot  on  ground 
and  make  camp  fly.  No  come  this. way. 
Catch'im  road  down  hill." 

His  keen  eyes  had  detected  the  ruf- 
fling of  the  leaves  along  the  little 
branch.  As  quick  as  a  monkey  Warri- 
gul  climbed  the  tallest  tree  on  the 
slope  and  studied  the  lay  of  the  country 
for  the  track  of  the  watercourses,  for 
he  knew  by  the  forest  signs  which  way 
the  tribesmen  would  take,  and  he  would 
lay  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  suit  it. 

"  We  catch'im  to-night.  Black  fella  no 
travel  at  night.  No.  He  light'im  fire 
all  same  to  keep  breath  of  bad  spirit 
Arcnja  out." 

Long  after  sunset  that  evening  the 
horses  of  the  police  raiders  stumbled 
over  the  broken  boulders  of  the  hill- 
sides. About  nine  o'clock  Warrigul  took 
another  tree,  and  far  over  a  plain,  under 
the  lap  of  a  distant  ridge,  a  little  spark 
like  a  speck  of  light  in  eternity  winked 
through  the  deep  shadows  of  the  night. 
Warrigul  became  quite  disgusted  when 
Rosey  Lake,  an  agile,  keen-sighted 
trooper, mounted  the  tall  bean-tree  to  see 
the  light.     He  saw  darkness  onl)r. 

"  White  fella  blind,"  grunted  Warri- 
gul in  his  native  tongue.  Shinning 
down  the  tree  like  a  scared  iguana,  the 
black  tracker,  after  studying  the  earth 
apparently  for  its  strata,  laid  his  ear  to 
the  ground  and  grinned  all  over  his 
face. 

"  What's  up  now  ? "  called  the  ser- 
geant.. 


The  black  simply  motioned  him  to 
come  cautiously  and  listen.  The  chief, 
and  then  each  trooper,  laid  his  ear  to  the 
ground  in  turn,  but  no  one  could  hear 
the  jumping,  dancing  noise  which  beat 
so  audibly  upon  Warrigul's  ear.  The 
native  black  indicated  to.  the  troopers 
by  up  and  down  pats  of  the  hand  that 
they  must  step  back  as  cautiously  as 
they  had  approached,  for  he  knew  that 
there  was  not  an  instant  in  that  hilarious 
camp  when  an  ear  of  a  tribesman  was 
not  on  the  ground  listening. 

The  bush  tribes  in  an  uneven,  woody 
country,  hear  much  further  than  they 
see,  and  hence  rely  upon  their  ears 
first.  In  open  country  they  see  furthest. 
Their  horizon  of  vision  for  objects  in- 
visible to  the  eye  of  a  white  man,  is  far 
beyond  the  real  horizon. 

By  -midnight,  the  moon,  which  had 
been  dodging  about  in  the  creases  of 
light  among  the  clouds,  stood  out  boldly 
in  the  clear  blue  skies  that  were  flecked 
here  and  there  by  a  fleece  of  down  hast- 
ening after  the  dark  banks  which  slowly 
pressed  and  packed  themselves  down 
behind  the  distant  skeleton  tree-tops 
which  stuck  up  like  great  crowfeet 
along  the  horizon. 

Skirting  the  woodland,  the  horsemen 
cautiously  rode  along  a  fringe  of  under- 
brush at  the  back  of  the  opposite  ridge. 
Warrigul  kept  some  distance  in  front, 
on  foot,  while  Trooper  Lake  stole  along 
stealthily  between  him  and  the  others. 
Warrigul  crept  low  to  the  ground,  car- 
rying a  pudding-stick,  on  one  end  of 
which  he  rested  his  ear  most  of  the  time, 
resting  the  other  on  the  ground.  The 
cunning  black  used  this  as  a  kind  of 
bush  sounding-board  by  which  he  de- 
tected the  least  jarring  of  the  ground. 
Earth  sounds  are  heard  further  than  air 
sounds,  because  of  the  medium,  and  the 
blacks  know  this. 

The  horses  were  kept  far  in  the  rear, 
because  Warrigul  knew  that  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  horse  would  beat  on  the 
ears  of  the  natives  in  camp  before  they 
heard  other  sound.  As  soon  as  his  foot 
struck  their  stratum  of  vibration,  he 
called  back  to  halt  and  tie  up. 

The  natives'  camp  was  now  about  two 
miles  distant,  and  the  journey  must  be 
made  on  foot.  It  was  fully  2  a.  m. 
when  the  sergeant,  Dalton,  followed  by 
the  five  troopers,  dropped  on  the  hip 
and  began  the  stealthy,  creeping  march 
around  that  wild  ridge  toward  the  camp 
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of  the  Boramble  blacks.  Warrigul  eased 
noiselessly  through  the  undergrowth 
like  a  shadow.  He  placed  each  foot 
carefully  forward,  toe  down,  and  gently 
pressed  the  leaves  and  dry  sprigs  until 
they  were  silenced.  Then  he'd  ease  for- 
ward. Every  noise  registered  itself  on 
his  ears,  and  was  telegraphed  back  with 
his  sensitive  hand. 

"  It's  worth  a  night's  chase  to  see 
Warrigul  on  a  still  hunt,"  Dalton  often 
said.  "  He  moves  through  a  forest  like 
an  animated,  noiseless  spirit.  Every 
look,  move,  and  gesture  is  all  action.  He 
balances  on  his  hips  and  creeps  like  a 
live  shadow  over  dry  waste,  and  moves 
like  a  witch  in  a  dream  when  his  ear 
tracks  his  prey.  These  blacks  have  the 
keenest  sight,  acutest  ear,  and  shrewd- 
est perception,  when  their  natures  are 
aroused,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  turn- 
ing of  a  leaf,  or  a  stick,  or  the  dropping 
of  a  leaf  are  all  quickly  analyzed  by 
them,  to  know  whether  nature,  man,  or 
some  animal  or  fowl  caused  it.  They 
instinctively  notice  these  little  things. 
Hence  the  black's  care  to  press  down 
everything  so  evenly  that  it  will  rebound 
in  its  original  order  and  place." 

The  little  band  stealthily  crept  along 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when,  suddenly, 
Warrigul's  head  shot  up,  and  he  ordered 
a  full  stop.  Coming  back  to  the  sergeant 
he  explained : 

"  Sing  no  more.  Plenty  sleep.  Fella 
just  pass  longa  top  hill."  He  pointed 
into  a  thick  clump  of  trees,  where  the 
growing  shadows  had  crept  from  the 
sinking  moon.  Sergeant  Dalton  looked 
surprised.  He  not  only  had  seen  noth- 
ing, but  had  heard  no  noise.  The  tracker 
tried  to  point  out  the  returning  night 
guard,  or  watch,  who  looked  far  out 
across  the  plains,  and  anon  felt  the  earth 
with  his  ear  for  distant  sounds.  Warri- 
gul's eyes  followed  him.  He  had  previ- 
ously ordered  the  troopers  to  lay  low  be- 
hind the  rocks. 

"Alright,"  the  aborigine  whispered  in 
Dalton's  ear  about  ten  minutes  later. 
"  Plenty  sleep  now.  That  fella  go  in. 
By'm-by  t'other  fella  come  out.  All 
same  no  good." 

The  troopers  accepted  orders  and  be- 
gan to  circle  the  camp  and  wait  for  morn- 
ing to  attack,  or  ride  in,  for  Warrigul  had 
long  ago  convinced  the  police  authorities 
that  no  tribesman  will  ever  believe  that 
anything  good  or  any  good  visitor  comes 
out  of  the  night  air. 


It  was  past  three  o'clock  by  the  time 
the  officers  were  in  position.  The  dim 
flickering  camp-fire  of  the  tribe  seemed 
drowsy  too,  and  cast  a  sickly  gleam  over 
the  rude  tents  thrown  up,  in  which  the 
tired  revelers  slumbered,  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  the  police 
raiders. 

Warrigul  told  his  master  to  sleep,  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  reconnoiter  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  woodland  in 
which  the  camp  sat.  No  sleep  for  him. 
Instead  of  sleeping,  Sergeant  Dalton 
peeped  over  the  gum  log,  behind  which 
he  hid  his  big  form,  and  figured  on  the 
strength  of  the  foe  his  five  men  and 
himself  were  expected  to  fight  in  the 
next  sunlight.  His  data  were  in  a 
miserably  confused  state  when  Warri- 
gul, who  had  slipped  up  to  him  unob- 
served, whispered  into  his  startled  ear  ; 

"  Master,  'bout  two  hundred  fella 
camp  ;  'bout  fifty  gins  (women),  and 
some  piccaninnies  plenty.  " 

"  So  many  !  "  exclaimed  the  astounded 
sergeant. 

"  Me  think  Womba  tribe.  " 

"  What's  the  difference  ? " 

"  Me  Womba,  all  same  Boramble, 
Womba  big  fella,  good  fella  way  back 
long  time  ago.  " 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  Womba?  '" 

"  Fella  come  out.  Me  read'im  Womba 
all  over  him,"  said  Warrigul,  rubbing 
the  ridges  of  his  own  scarified  chest. 

The  cunning  of  the  black  was  easily- 
seen,  and  his  strong  tribal  nature 
showed. 

"  Womba  no  tell  lie." 

That  means  that  he  will  not  lie  to  a 
fellow  Wombayan. 

The  fact  that  he  had  brought  and 
posted  an  armed  guard  around  the  camp 
of  an  out- village  of  his  ancient  tribe 
terrified  the  tracker,  and  he  set  to  work 
to  save  his  people  from  Martini- Henry 
bullets,  and  himself  from  the  wrath  of 
A renja. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  shoot  your  own  peo- 
ple, Warrigul,  "  quoth  the  police  leader, 
"  but  they  must  be  taught  a  severe 
lesson.  " 

Clutching  the  officer's  arm  in  the 
spasm  of  his  trembling  anxiety,  the 
black  said  :  "  You  no  fight'im,  me  call'im 
chief,  me  speak  Womba ;  spos'n  fella 
kill'im  sheep,  come  longa  fella  yonder, 
chief  he  kiU'im  for  you." 

Seeing  the  trepidation  of  his  faith- 
ful black,  Sergeant  Dalton  promised  to 
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exhaust  the  friendly  offices  of  Warrigul. 
The  sun  was  high  up  among  the  trees 
before  the  camp  began  to  stir  about. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  big,  willowy- 
limbed  warrior  emerged  from  a  stack 
of  inclining  poles  and  brush.  It  was 
the  fighting  chief.  Stealing  a  few  yards 
above  his  master,  Warrigul  leaped  into 
the  clear  of  the  wood  and  delivered 
himself  of  a  speech  in  his  own  tongue. 
The  tall  warrior  answered.  The  f  riendty 
speech  of  the  two  prevented  a  rush  for 
spears  and  nullas,  or  the  running  of  the 
women  and  children  to  a  place  of  safety 
pending  a  fight. 

Then  Warrigul  walked  up  to  the  chief. 
They  palavered  a  few  minutes.  The 
two  came  down  to  the  hiding-place  of 
Sergeant  Dalton. 

Chief  Woroo  spoke  broken  English, 
so  that  an  understanding  was  easily 
effected.  The  troopers  being  called  into 
the  open,  the  armed  squad  walked  up 
to  the  camp,  where  dusky  warriors  and 
half-scared  women  eagerly  watched 
them. 

The  sergeant  explained  his  mission, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  learned  that  these 
blacks  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  atroci- 
ties, but  that  a  tribe  to  the  north  had 
been  hired  by  cattle  thieves  and  sheep 
rogues  to  spear  the  sheep  and  help  them 
drive  the  stock  out  back. 

Chief  Woroo  explained  that  if  Ser- 
geant Dalton  would  rest  within  "  coo-ee  " 
of  the  camp  for  three  or  four  days;  the 
"  duffers "  would  cross  the  hills  ten 
miles  at  the  back  of  the  ridge  where  he 
stood. 

"  Me  keep'im  chief  longa  hill  far  over, 
an'  catch'im  you  first  time  he  come." 
This  was  Warrigul's  translation,  and  the 
tracker  vouched  for  the  reliability  of 
the  statement. 

The  shifty  natives  hurriedly  threw  up 
a  couple  of  wurleys  for  the  sergeant  and 
his  squad  of  white-trousered  troopers. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  shed  is  they're 
building  over  there,"  asked  Trooper 
Lake,  looking  at  a  kind  of  slanting  ar- 
bor, "and  what  all  those  roots  are  for." 

"  Ask  Warrigul,"  suggested  a  fellow- 
officer. 

Hawley  took  out  his  note-book  and 
drew  near. 

"  What's  all  this  about,  Warrigul  ? " 

"  What,  master  ? " 

"  That  coop,  and  those  roots  and  sap- 
lings, and  all  that  clearing  down  there 
in  the  open  ?  "  the  sergeant  asked. 


"  Treaty  man,  he  die  two  day  now. 
On  that  place  by'm-by  doctor  lay  'im. 
Big  fire  on  ground,  dry  stuff  all  same 
embalm  him.  Gin  sit  under  an'  sing 
long  time  ;  maybe  week  till  he  finish." 

"  You  embalm  them,  do  you  ? " 

"Very  good." 

"How?" 

"  Me  no  know." 

There  the  black  lied,  but  he  was  now 
in  his  own  tribe,  and  he  would  sooner 
die  than  divulge   a  secret  of  that -tribe. 

The  same  day  the  medicine  man, 
dressed  in  a  grotesque  garb  of  film, 
which  started  at  his  waist  and  ended 
close  neighbor  to  it,  went  out  into  the 
bush,  and  returned  with  vessels  filled 
with  forest  sap  and  a  gum.  To  the  cord 
of  his  kiltish  dress  were  tied  bundles  of 
a  filmy  substance.  The  juice  is  used  to 
counteract  the  fats  of  the  body  when 
the  heat  of  the  fires  underneath  the  ar- 
bor on  which  it  rests  begins  to  fry  them. 
The  gum  is  simply  a  glue,  which  holds 
the  pasted  films  to,  and  draws  them  into 
the  cuticles  of  the  skin  during  the  em- 
balming process.  The  work  of  prepara- 
tion is  secret.  The  native's  knowledge 
of  plants  is  marvelous,  and  his  skill  good. 

Just  as  Warrigul  had  explained  the 
use  of  the  roots  for  making  boomerangs 
and  other  implements  for  the  coming 
celebration,  of  the  embalming  of  the 
treaty  man,  and  that  the  open  ground 
was  for  the  dancing  and  other  festivities,  ' 
a  tribesman  gave  a  yell.  He  had  stepped 
on  a  snake,  which  sunk  its  fangs  into 
his  calf. 

A  fellow-tribesman  sprang  into  the 
bush  near-by,  and  returned  with  an  herb, 
which  he  bruised,  and  then  rubbed  the 
juice  on  the  little  sore.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  snake  was  dead,  and  the  sufferer 
out  of  danger.  They  know  the  good  and 
bad  use  of  every  plant  and  tree  in  these 
forests.  For  every  poisonous  animal 
or  reptile's  bite,  there  is  nature's  anti- 
dote near  at  hand,  and  there  is  the 
sure  cure  next  door  to  every  poisonous 
plant. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  natives 
began  raking  sticks  of  fire  out  of  a  hole, 
and  Hawley  went  over  there,  followed 
by  Warrigul  and  Lake. 

"  What's  that  fired  grave  for  ? "  asked 
the  recruit. 

"  Fella  all  sick  ;  weather  bad  and  bud- 
gery  no  good  down  'bout  Womba.  Plenty 
rain  one  time,  fella  catch  cold  ;  plenty 
fever     this     time ;     by'm-by    fetch'im 
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longa  that  place,"  explained  Warrigul, 
as  a  litter  emerged  from  a  wurley  of 
the  camp,  and  the  sick  man  was  borne 
to  the  curious  grave.  The  doctor  walked 
in  the  rear. 

Thrusting  his  hand  into  the  long 
ditch,  to  test  its  warmth,  the  doctor 
signaled  to  lower  the  patient  into  it. 
He  was  then  covered  from  neck  to  foot, 
feet  and  all.  His  head  alone  rested 
above  the  dirt.  Sergeant  Dalton  ex- 
plained : 

"  The  blacks  put  fever  patients  in  the 
ground  like  that,  and  steam  the  fever 
out.     They  say  the  earth  will   draw  off 


"What's  up,  Warrigul?"  snorted  the 
alert  sergeant,  as  the  tracker  bounded 
to  him  from  the  village.  "  Duffers  com- 
ing ? " 

"  No,  master,"  answered  the  black, 
with  a  grin,  which  disclosed  his  pretty, 
white  teeth.  "  Plenty  fella  go  catch'im 
plenty  kangaroo,  duck,  and  all  plenty 
meat  for  feast  dance." 

"When?" 

"  Now,  master.    Me  go  longa 
Master  Hawley  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  Hawley,  go.  They'll  teach  you 
a  thing  or  two  in  a  still  hunt  for  wild 
food." 
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the  evil  spirit,  and  then  fill  him  with 
life." 

"  Electric  currents,  by  Jove  !  " 

The  next  day,  the  late  patient  was 
bobbing  around  like  a  three- year-old. 

As  Serjeant  Dalton  couldn't  gfo  fur- 
ther  until  the  cattle  duffers  came  down 
the  back  of  the  range  with  their  four- 
legged  plunder,  he  told  the  troopers  to 
take  things  easy. 

"  Hawley,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
horse  guardsman,  "  these  coves'll  raise 
your  eyelids  with  more  surprises  when 
they  begin  givin'  you  points  m  outdoor 
native  sports,  to-morrow." 


Ten  or  more  warriors  fetched  out  a 
big  collection  of  spears  and  boomerangs, 
from  which  they  selected  the  truest 
ones. 

Soon  they  were  off  in  the  bush.  A 
bevy  of  gins  (women)  were  taken  along, 
to  bear  back  the  game  as  it  was  killed. 

"  Go  north,"  came  the  order,  which 
Warrigul  translated  to  Hawley. 

"  If  it's  cloudy,  how  do  you  tell  north 
from  south  ? " 

"  Plenty  tellim,  many  times  this  ways. 
Spos'im  winter,  and  no  ram  come  long 
time,  cloud  run  one  way  all  the  time. 
Spos'im    summer,    and    no    rain   come 
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by'm-by,  cloud  run  'nother  way  all 
time.  Me  catch 'im  north  and  south  that 
way.  Some  time  black  fella  take'im 
knife  like  this,"  said  the  black,  as  a  big" 
cloud  obscured  the  sun.  He  placed  the 
blade  on  his  thumb-nail,  and  its  dull 
shadow  fell  across  the  nail.  "  Catch'im 
sun  that  way  plenty  time,  spos'im  no 
trees." 

"  I  see,  in  a  plain,"  observed  Hawley ; 
"but  in  the  woods " 

"  Alia  same  shadow  ;  alia  same  clouds  ; 
alia  same,  big  limbs  of  tree  move  on 
north  side  of  trees  all  time  ;  plenty  more 
moss  on  south  side  of  trees,  because" sun 
no  catch'im  that  side,  too  much  like 
t'other  fella  side." 

"  The  deuce,  you  say." 

"Yes." 

The  head  hunter  gave  instructions 
now  to  form  the  hunt  circle.  The  men 
circled  out  and  around,  with  the  women 
in  the  rear.  Then  they  began  to  startle 
the  woods  with  their  queer  noises  and 
to  close  in,  chasing  the  game  before 
them. 

When  a  native  saw  a  kangaroo  com- 
ing he  dropped  low  down  behind  some 
object  on  the  ground  and  let  the  fright- 
ened animal  approach.  When  near  he 
would  suddenly  rise,  and  send  a  spear  at 
him.  Seldom  did  the  aim  fail.  The  wild 
leaps  of  the  impaled  animal  soon  wor- 
ried his  life  out,  and  then  he  would  suc- 
cumb. The  game  was  then  dragged 
back  to  camp  by  the  burden-bearing 
women. 

The  circle  closed  in  on  a  big  six-footer 
and  Hawley  stood  at  a  distance  watch- 
ing the  easy,  graceful,  stealthy  bucks 
creep  in  on  the  big  animal,  which  kept 
its  eye  on  him  and  did  not  observe  the 
hunters.  Suddenly  three  black  arms 
sent  long,  sharp  javelins  through  the 
air.  The  next  instant  the  big  kangaroo 
leaped  high  in  the  air  and  fell.  Two  of 
the  spears,  though  thrown  at  a  range  of 
forty  yards,  had  gone  through  its  body, 
and  one.  shied  along  the  ground  within 
a  foot  of  the  mark. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  old 
man  ?  "  Lake  asked  his  comrade. 

"  Beats  the  world.  I  only  saw  that 
black  to  the  right." 

"  The  other  two  threw  from  behind 
trees,  and  no  one  but  a  black  fellow 
would  have  seen  them." 

"  Did  you  see  them,  Warrigul  ?  "  Haw- 
ley asked. 

"Plenty  all  time."      Then    Warrigul 


pointed  out  the  other  eight  hunters.. 
Neither  Hawley's  nor  Lake's  practiced, 
bush  eye  could  see  them.  The  guards- 
man went  over  and  measured  the  dis- 
tance of  the  deadly  throw  of  one  of  the 
spearmen.      It  was  over  sixty  yards. 

"  That  beats  assegais,"  grunted  the 
Englishman,  recollecting  a  nasty  brush 
with  the  Zulus. 

All  the  morning  these  circles  were 
formed,  and  the  hunt  for  kangaroos, 
bear,  and  iguana  went  on,  because  the 
animals  graze  in  the  mornings  and  late 
in  the  afternoons. 

The  native  bear  takes  but  little  time. 
The  black  simply  runs  up  a  tree,  knocks 
the  little  gray  animal  senseless  with 
a  crude  stone  battle-axe,  or  waddy, 
heaves  him  from  his  perch,  and  then 
comes  down  himself. 

"  Plenty  duck  in  the  lake,"  said  War- 
rigul, as  the  dusky  hunter  started  down 
the  hill  to  the  morass  at  the  head  of  the 
little  stream  which  rippled  around  the 
foot  of  the  range. 

"  Do  they  spear  duck,  too  ?  "  inquired 
Hawley. 

"  No.     Catch'im  boomerang." 

A  hunter  then  crept  forward  cau- 
tiously, until  the  white  sheet  of  the 
pretty  lake  glistened  to  his  sight  in  the 
foreground.  He  then  slipped  noise- 
lessly around  the  rising  ground  to  study 
the  positions  and  the  amount  of  game 
present.  In  an  instant  he  disappeared 
from  Hawley's  view,  but  the  black's 
keen  eyes  followed  the  crouching  form 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge.  He  had 
suddenly  dropped  on  his  knees,  then 
lower  down  on  his  hands  and  toes,  and 
moved  along  like  an  elongated  ground- 
pig.  Having  reconnoitred  the  situation 
thoroughly,  the  black  image  came  upon 
Hawley  like  a  phantom,  from  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  on  which  rested 
his  eyes,  ears,  and  whole  attention. 

The  white  man  hunts  duck  when  the 
birds  are  feeding  in  the  early  morn  or 
dewy  eve,  and,  hence,  are  under  bank 
and  closer  at  hand.  The  aborigine 
hunts  them  when  they  are  full,  lazy,  and 
bunched  together  in  listless  groups  in 
the  midday  sun. 

Carefully  circling  the  goodly-sized  la- 
goon, on  which  thousands  of  duck  sat 
in  big  black  patches,  the  boomerang 
throwers  took  the  place  of  the  spear- 
men and  crept  on  ahead. 

The  ducks,  having  become  suspicious, 
moved  away  toward  the  opposite  shore. 
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"Whish!  whish  !  whish  !  "  fell  the 
scratchy  little  noises  onWarrigul'sears. 
"  Look  !  "  he  said  ;  "  out  there  !  "  point- 
ing to  the  ducks.  A  half  dozen  boom- 
erangs had  been  slipped  from  the  hands 
of  the  most  expert  throwers  of  the  tribe 
and  flew  out  along  the  opening ;  then 
circling  in  their  deadly  course  like 
whirling  fragments  of  wheels  cavorting 
in  the  air,  bent  lower  down  at  the  back 
-of  the  unconscious  birds  which  had 
bunched  forward  from  the  spearmen. 
Making  the  homeward  turn  of  the 
•deadly  curve  at  the  back  of  the  game, 
so  as  not  to  attract  them,  the  boom- 
erangs came  dancing  toward  them.  In 
the  next  moment  there  was  a  banging, 
quacking,  and  tangling  of  necks  for 
.an  instant ;  then  the  wooden  scimitars 
leaped  out  from  among  the  disturbed 
mass,  and,  losing  the  force  of  the 
blow  in  the  smaller  curve  home,  fell 
back  near  the  throwers.  The  weapons 
■came  from  opposite  shores,  and  re- 
turned whence  they  came. 

When  the  splash  had  cleared  away, 
and  the  affrighted  birds  returned  to  the 
surface  from  their  dive,  three  dozen  or 
more  dying,  and  as  many  more  dis- 
abled ducks  floated  on  the  water.  The 
throwers  lay  low,  and  the  quick  eye, 
■even  of  a  wild  duck,  could  not  see 
the  enemy  as  he  crouched  on  the  dark 
earth. 

The  boomerangs  being  thrown  out 
from  the  side  of  the  thrower,  curve 
behind  the  game,  and  return  upon  it 
from  the  rear  on  the  homeward  arc  of 
the  irregular  spheroid. 

Hawley  saw  a  new  movement.  He 
had  just  witnessed  a  bit  of  expert 
reed-hurling  when  some  brush  turkeys 
dashed  out  of  the  scrub  and  flew  across 
the  neck  of  the  lake.  There  were  more 
than  a  dozen  of  them,  and  the  spearmen 
landed  half.  These  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  'rang  men,  so  they  readjusted 
their  poribaris  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  next  throw. 

"Whish  !  "  came  the  popping  sound 
again.  "  Look,"  said  Warrigul,  pointing 
at  the  lake.  The  little  missiles  once 
more  emerged  into  the  open  and  cut 
their  dark  rings  in  the  air  behind  the 
big  clumps  of  ducks.  They  rose  up  to 
the  back  until  quite  thirty  feet  in  the 
air,  then,  taking  a  downward  shoot, 
dashed  in  among  the  hapless  birds  again 
to  their  utter  dismay  and  confusion, 
leaving  many  victims. 


Sending  the  women  back  loaded,  the 
hunters  slipped  noiselessly  down  the 
little  creek,  or,  more  properly,  brook, 
after  platypus.  The  skins  are  valuable 
to  the  natives,  the  food  choice  and 
delicate.     The  eggs  are  much  prized. 

"  Those  things  lay  eggs  ?  "  Hawley 
asked  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lake.  "  It's  the  only 
quadruped  in  the  world  that  lays  an  egg." 

Following  the  tracks  and  shrewdly 
noticing  the  little  ripples  in  the  water  as 
it  ran  over  the  form  of  the  finely-furred 
animal  bird,  the  black  would  find  his 
hole  and  lift  him  out.  He  lived  above 
the  water-mark,  but  he  went  under  the 
water  to  reach  his  hole.  The  return 
trip  along  the  tallywalka  yielded  only 
six  or  eight  platypi. 

The  hunting  party  returned  as  the 
gray  was  wiping  the  blush  of  the  set- 
ting sun  from  the  west. 

Early  next  morning,  just  as  tho  -sun 
rose,  the  prepared  corpse  was  hoisted 
on  the  top  of  the  arbor.  The  big  fire 
commenced  to  smoke  under  it  as  the 
women  took  their  seats  beneath  it 
and  began  the  chant  which  is  sung  by 
relays  of  gins  until  the  embalming  of 
the  treaty  man  is  finished.  Then  his 
body  will  be  carried  for  years  with  the 
tribe  in  its  wanderings,  and  finally  be 
tucked  away,  standing,  in  the  hollow  of 
an  unfelled  eucalyptus  tree. 

The  sports  commenced  at  the  same 
time.  The  weird  dances  and  burlesque 
fights  caught  the  theatrical  eye  of 
Lake,  but  Hawley  took  more  interest 
in  the  duel  contests,  especially  in  two 
warriors  who  were  trying  to  batter  the 
life  out  of  each  other  over  two  hele- 
mans  or  shields.  Neither  hit  the  other, 
except  to  now  and  again  give  him  a 
shin  crack  with  a  handy  nulla.  But, 
when  the  six-foot  tribesman  stepped 
to  the  front  and  slashed  the  air  with  a 
vicious  two-handed  wooden  sword  seven 
feet  long"  and  made. out  of  one  root,  the 
guardsman  bulged  his  big  eyes  out  with 
astonishment.  "  That's  wonderful,  ser- 
geant," he  said  to  Dalton. 

"Pretty  good.  I'll  bet  you  can't  hit 
that  other  fellow  with  a  rock."  Hawley 
jumped  up  and  threw  rocks  at  the  fel- 
low as  fast  as  he  could,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  paces.  The  agile  native  leaped 
here  and  there  like  a  lightning  model, 
without  a  scar. 

Throwing  the  spear  both  straight  and 
curved,  with  and  without  the  wommera, 
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at  an  object  50,  70,  and  90  yards  away, 
excelled  anything  Hawley  ever  saw 
in  the  Zulu  assegai  line.  The  keen  sight 
in  gauging  a  throw  of  spear  or  boomer- 
ang amazed  him.  Its  course,  the  distance 
it  would  go  and  the  result  were  known  as 
soon  as  the  implement  went  on  its  wav. 

A  boomerang 
shot  out  sharp 
to  the  right. 

"Miss  'im," 
yelled  a  tribes- 
man. "So  it 
did,"  grunted 
Hawley.  The 
native  just 
threw  his  eye 
around  the 
curve  like  a 
flash,  and  chart- 
ed its  course  on 
his  brain.  The 
result  he  knew 
at  a  glance. 

"Say,  Haw- 
ley," called  the 
sergeant, 
"  there's  a  trick 
you  can't  do." 
He  pointed  to 
some  men  just 
handling  a  little 
piece  o  f  wood 
about  the  shape 
of  a  cigar  boat, 
and  four  or  five 
inches  long, 
with  a  long  reed  kind  of  tail  to  it. 

"  What  odd  thing  is  that  wooden  rat  ? " 
asked  the  guardsman. 

"  Wichi-wichi,"  replied  Warrigul. 

Just  then  a  native  whirled  one  over 
his  head,  at  a  dangerous  gait,  and  sent 
it  flying  out  along   the   level   ground. 
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The  little  nose  of  it  bobbed  up  and 
down,and  the  queer  oblong  thing  worked 
its  way  along,  with  its  tail  as  a  balance, 
at  a  fearful  rate.  It  ran  along  the 
ground  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards. 
Others  competed  at  the  game  of  wichi- 
wichi,  until  the  winner  scored  over  one 
hundred  yards, 
in  the  directest 
line  to  the  tar- 
get. 

Then  they 
swung  the  hula- 
walla.  This  is  a 
fish-shaped 
piece  of  thin 
wood  tied  to  a 
long  string  and 
swung  around 
and  around  by 
means  of  a  long 
stick.  The: 
noise  of  it  much 
resembled  the 
roar  of  a  giant 
bull  enraged. 
The  hulawalla 
is  used  by  the 
t  ribesmen  to 
warn  off  the 
women  during 
the  week  of 
the  sacred  bora 
dance.  It  can  be 
heard  three  to 
four  miles  away, 
according  to 
the  wind  and  lay  of  the  country.  Dur- 
ing that  week,  the  women  must  not 
come  in  hearing  of  the  dread  instru- 
ment, or  they  suffer  dire  agony  to  a 
sure   death. 

The  sports  ran   into  the  third  night 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 


By  H.  Percy  Ashley. 
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E     CORRECT     WAY 
CUT  TIMBER  : 

No.  i.  Runner  Plank. 
No.  2.  Back-bone. 


HE  essential 
require- 
ments of  an 
up-to-  date 
yacht  are  : 
lightness,  great 
strength  of  con- 
struction in  back- 
bone, spars,  and 
rigging  ;  a  runner 
plank  strong,  but 
with  considerable 
spring  to  it,  affording  comfort  to  the 
occupant  of  the  yacht  as  well  as  some 
give  to  the  rigging  in  case  of  uneven 
ice  or  running  suddenly  into  a  patch  of 
snow. 

The  runner  shoes  should  be  long  and 
well  curved,  fore  and  aft,  on  their  cut- 
ting surface,  and  hung  well  back,  so 
that  in  case  of  a  sudden  shock,  the 
strain  will  be  more  distributed,  and 
taken  more  slowly. 

If  the  runners  of  an  ice  yacht  weigh- 
ing 2,000  pounds  and  moving  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  miles  per  hour  should 
strike  a  hummock  of  ice,  the  advantage 
of  a  springing  plank  is  apparent,  as  the 
blow  may  be  a  severe  one.  The  shock 
to  the  balance  of  the  yacht  is  more  or 


less  great,  of  course  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  hummock  ;  while  if  the 
yacht  had  a  trussed-up  runner  plank, 
as  used  on  the  Shrewsbury  River  or  in 
Canada,  the  jar  would  strain  the  whole 
yacht,  consequently  entailing  heavier 
construction  in  every  part. 

The  single  runner  plank,  with  long 
and  gradually  graded  runners,  will  allow 
the  yacht  to  glide  up  the  obstacle,  shoot 
clear  of  it,  and  again  take  the  ice  on 
its  opposite  side,  with  comparatively 
little  jar  and  strain  to  the  hull  and  rig- 
ging. The  runner  plank  at  the  same  time 
springs  down  at  the  center  from  four  to 
five  inches,  thus  relieving  the  strain  of 
the  shrouds,  etc. 

The  material  of  the  runners  as  a  rule 
is  soft  cast-iron,  although  a  combination 
of  nickel,  iron,  and  pure  bronze  has  been 
used._  The  cutting  edge  is  usually  at 
90  degrees,  but  a  V-shaped  edge  for 
very  hard  and  smooth  ice  is  an  advan- 
tage on  race  days. 

The  question  of  heavy  canvas  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  a  boat,  say,  carry- 
ing 400  square  feet  of  sail  area,  requires 
No.  10  ounce  duck,  double  bighted.  The 
new  sails  have  extremely  high  peaks, 
comparatively   short   hoist,  and  rather 
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long-  booms.  For  mainsails  this  keeps 
the  lower  triangle  of  sail  larger  than 
the  upper,  thus  bringing  the  center  of 
effort  at  a  point  that  gives  the  greatest 
driving  power  to  the  sails.  The  jibs 
are  small  and  well  cut  away  at  their 
heads,  which  insures  no  fluttering  in 
windward  work,  and  consequently  no 
spilling  of  wind  from  the  jibs.  For  this 
same  reason  the  lower  triangle  of  the 
mainsail,  out-balancing  the  upper  tri- 
angle, gives  a  steady  Upper  leech.  The 
new  yachts  have  cross  sails.  Nothing 
but  the  very  best  crucible  steel  rigging 
is  used  for  shrouds,  stays,  side-guys, 
etc.,  and  for  halyards  19-strand,  pliable 
wire  rigging.  The  mast  and  boom 
should  be  hollow  (pear-shaped,  if  possi- 
ble), and  lashed  every  two  feet  with 
brass  bands  or  light  wire  rigging.  When 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  runners, 
standard,  and  tiller  there  is  but  one  man 
who  can  turn  them  out  properly,  and 
he  has  equipped  the  greater  part  of  the 
ice  yachts  built.  I  refer  to  George  E. 
Buckhout,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  general  sailing  and  racing  an  ice 
yacht  carrying  about  400  square  feet  of 
canvas,  which  entitles  her  to  be  entered 
in  the  third  class,  will  be  found  more 
desirable  than  a  larger  boat.  The 
smaller  craft  will  have  more  sailing 
days,  as  the  ice  will  hold  her  when 
larger  craft  would  have  to  be  brought 
on  shore. 


The  latest  way  to  place  the  steering- 
box  is  aft  of  the  main-sheet.  The  mast 
is  stepped  so  far  forward  of  the  runner 
plank,  to  insure  close  windward  work, 
that  without  the  steering-box  as  de- 
scribed the  yacht  would  have  a  tendency 
to  get  away  from  the  wind,  in  turn- 
ing a  windward  mark,  and  when  racing: 
m  heavy  weather  to  lift  the  steering 
runner  from  the  ice,  which  happens  to 
many  of  the  yachts  with  the  helmsman's 
weight  forward  of  main-sheet.  With 
the  up-to-date  steering-box  the  runner 
plank  can  be  shifted  further  aft,  conse- 
quently bringing  the  center  of  effort  and 
center  of  lateral  resistance  nearer  to- 
gether, thus  insuring  faster  and  closer 
speed. 

The  selection  of  wood  for  an  ice 
yacht  requires  experience  and  care. 
The  three  best  kinds  in  the  order 
named,  for  back -bone  and  runner  plank, 
are  basswood,  butternut,  and  pine,  al- 
though ash  may  be  used  for  runner 
planks  in  first-class  ice  yachts.  If  pos- 
sible select  your  tree  standing,  and  have 
it  sawed  at  the  mill  as  shown  by  the  cut. 
When  the  planks  are  sawed  off,  the 
heart  of  the  timber  expands,  giving  the 
whole  plank  a  bow  curve  extending  its 
full  length,  which  is  never  lost,  and 
the  plank  still  retains  the  spring  so 
essential  over  uneven  ice. 

The  runners  are  practically  the  heart 
of  an  ice  yacht,  and  their  construction 
is  delicate  and  requires  many  years  of 
study  and   experience.     We    will    take 
for  instance  the  Hudson  River  type,  for 
a  boat  carrying  400  to  450  square  feet 
of   canvas.      The   material   of    the 
runner    proper   is   of    well- 
seasoned  white  oak.      The 
fore  runner  will  be  of 
the    following    dimen- 
sions :  Over  all,  5   feet 
3  inches,   2^  inches 
thick,  and  5  inches  high 
at  the  pivot  of  the  bolt. 
The  hole  for  the  pivot 
bolt  is  3  feet  2  inches  aft 
of  the  extreme  toe. 
The  soft  cast-iron  shoe 
is  4  feet  5  inches  long, 
■£  inches  high,  and 
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comes  in  contact  with  the  oak.  In 
making  a  pattern  for  a  runner,  as  a 
rule,  a  green  hand  makes  the  cutting 
edge  straight  fore  and  aft  ;  this  simply 
retards  the  speed  of  the  boat. 

When  making  the  pattern  for  cast- 
ing, give  the  cutting  surface  in  con- 
tact with  the  ice  a  slight  rocker  curve 
fore  and  aft,  hardly  perceptible  at  the 
center,  but  quickening  at  the  ends, 
principally  forward.  A  little  over  y% 
of  an  inch  dip  to  the  curve  is  very  near 
the  correct  figure,  but  this  can  be 
determined  by  a  half-hour's  sailing  on 
clear  ice.  After  you  receive  the  cast- 
ing, have  holes  drilled  for  bolts  and 
tapped  with  a  thread  corresponding 
with  your  bolts.  The  midship  section 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  shoes  is  90 
degrees.  True  up  the  runners  with  files, 
and    finish   on    a  fine    Grindstone  and 
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2  %  inches  wide  at 
the  contact  surface 
with  the  oak.  They 
are  pierced  with  four 
j^-inch  bolts,  the  two 
center  ones  being 
sunk  at  the  top  in  the 
wood;  the  iron  is  tap- 
ped to  -meet  their 
screw  points.  The 
rudder  is  of  wood,  3 
feet  long  by  2  inches, 
by  TyV-z  inches,  1  foot 
1 1  inches  aft  of  the 
toe.  The  shoe  is  2 
feet  7  inches  long,  2% 
inches  high,  and  2 
inches  broad  where  it 


In  this  state  the  shoes  are 
soft  and  easily  worked. 

When  the  boat  is  com- 
pleted try  her  on  good 
ice,  and  if  the  runners 
cut  too  deeply  or  not 
deep  enough,  take  them 
off  immediately  and  true 
them  up.  If  this  be  de- 
ferred and  the  boat 
sailed,  the  runners  will 
get  "  water-polished  " — 
in  other  words,  will  get 
so  hard  that  you  can  do 
nothing  with  them. 

The  up-to-date  lateen 
is  comparatively  un- 
known, especially   in  the 
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West.  (See  working  draft  of  small  la- 
teen.) In  order  to  understand  its  con- 
struction a  close  study  of  the  draft  is 
essential.  The  center  timber,  or  back- 
bone, is  of  clear,  well-seasoned  white 
pine,  or  bass,  free  from  knots,  and  of 
the  following  dimensions :  19  feet  over 
all,  dyz  inches  high  at  the  runner  plank, 
and  tapering  to  4  inches  forward  and 
3^  inches  aft,  and  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness of  3%  inches.  Bevel  the  upper 
half  to  2%  inches,  and  tack  a  strip  of 
3^-inch  cherry  on  the  upper  side  to  give 
a  finish. 


down  to  2%  inches  at  the  extreme  ends. 
The  three  runners  are  of  white  oak,  as 
follows  :  4  feet  1 1  inches  x  4^  inches  x 
2%  inches.  Rudder,  2  feet  9  inches x  3 
inches  X2^  inches. 

The  iron  work  is  a  very  important 
item  in  the  construction.  The  back-bone 
at  each  end  has  a  square  iron  collar 
pierced  by  two  eye-bolts  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  ice,  which  hold  the  runner 
plank  in  place  fore  and  aft.  At  the 
angle  at  which  the  runner  plank  and 
the  back-bone  meet,  is  a  j^-shaped  iron 
i/4  x/4  inches,the  outside  surf  ace  being 
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The  steering-box  is  sH  feet  l°ng,  2 
feet  4  inches  wide,  and  has  a  bent  comb- 
ing of  oak  4  inches  high.  The  flooring 
of  the  steering-box  is  clear  ^-inch  white 
pine,  tongued  and  grooved.  On  the 
underside  of  the  cockpit  are  two  strips 
of  oak  to  which  are  fastened  the  wrought 
iron  braces  running  from  the  under 
edges  of  the  cockpit  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  back-bone,  to  steady  the  steer- 
ing-box. 

The  runner  board  is  of  pine,  clear 
and  dry,  15^4  feet  long,  i2}4  inches 
wide,  4  inches  thick  at  the  center,  worked 


rounding.  At  the  two  ends  are  nuts 
which  screw  up  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  runner  plank  and  hold  it  firmly  to 
the  back-bone.  This  iron  is  called  the 
runner-plank  strap. 

The  wish-bone  is  formed  of  two  spars, 
joined  at  the  top,  and  acting  as  a  mast 
(see  draft).  Each  leg  is  12  feet  9  inches 
long,  and  the  two  are  joined  at  the  top 
by  a.  triangular  piece  of  oak,  riveted 
through  the  two  spars.  The  boom  is 
hoisted  by  a  halyard,  and  a  whip  of  wire 
rigging  passes  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  yard,  through  the  oak  triangle    at 
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the  head  of  wish-bone,  entering  in  the 
lanyard  at  the  toe  of  the  yard.  When 
so  fastened,  slack  off  the  yard  halyard. 
This  method  insures  fast  time  in  light 
wind.  The  lower  extremities  of  the 
wish-bone  are  fastened  by  interlocked 
eye-bolts  to  runner  planks,  and  the 
boom  to  the  nose  of  the  back-bone  by 
a  collar  and  eye-bolt,  the  latter  passing 
through  the  back-bone. 

A  rough  standard  and  tiller  could  be 
made  by  a  local  blacksmith  for  four  or 
five  dollars  ;  but  one  as  shown  in  the 
draft  will  cost  $14.  The  runners  can  be 
furnished  complete  for  $25,  and  the  sail, 
which  measures  20  feet  3  inches  leech, 
26  feet  boom,  and  21  feet  on  yard,  made 
of  9-ounce  special  double-twisted  duck, 
three  fine  double-bighted,  for  $22.  A 
cheaper  machine-sewed  sail  would  cost 
about  $15.  This  yacht  can  be  built 
complete  by  a  first-class  builder, 
the  best  in  the  country,  for  $160 
or  $170. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sloop 
Outing,  a  useful  and  speedy 
craft  of  401^  square  feet 
of  sail  area.   Her  dimen- 
sions   are  :  F  o  r  the 
back-bone,  41  feet ; 
height  at  center 
of  the  runner 
plank,  12^ 
inches  by 


you  will  note,  the  steering-box  is  aft  of 
the  main-sheet,  and  the  center  of  the 
runner  plank  is  shifted  aft,  to  concord 
with  the  above  statement. 

Now,  as  to  rigging.  Discard  all  hemp; 
you  will  note  by  the  draft  nothing  is  used 
but  steel  rigging  for  the  standing  work,. 
and  19-strand  pliable  steel  for  running 
rigging.  For  peak  halyard,  a  bridle,, 
swayed  down  to  the  back-bone  with 
watch  tackle,  and  hooked  in  pipe  turn- 
buckle  seized  to  the  back-bone,  is  the 
correct  way  to  set  your  peak  and  jib 
halyards.  For  close  windward  work, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a  pat- 
ent mast-hoist.  Discard  all  hoops,  as 
they  give  a  rattle  to 
your  mainsail  in  any- 
thing but  a  free  wind. 
Hemp  rigging  is  not 
required,  except  for 
a  jigger. 

Note  the  distri- 
bution of  strain  on 
the  two  shrouds, 
meeting    at    a 
right  and  left 
turnbuckle 
at  the  run- 
ner plank, 
with    a 
martin- 
g  a  1  e 
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5  Yt,  inches,  tapering  to  6  inches  forward, 
and  4^  inches  aft,  capped  with  }4-inch 
mahogany.  The  draft  shows  the  upper 
curve  by  the  scale  of  the  back-bone. 
The  runners  have  a  cutting  surface  of  23 
feet,  and  the  plank  is  24  feet  by  7  inches 
deep  in  the  rough,  tapering  at  its  ends 
to  2  Yz  inches,  provided  it  is  cut  with  the 
heart.  (See  cut.)  The  dimensions  of  the 
sail  are  :  Mainsail  boom,  27  feet  ;  hoist, 
11  feet  ;  gaff,  14  feet  ;  jib  on  stay,  16  Y 
feet;  foot,  10  feet;  hoist,  13^.  This 
gives  339 }£  square  feet  for  the  main- 
sail, and  62  square  feet  for  the  jib,  mak- 
ing a  true  balance  of  the  center  of  effort, 
compared  with    lateral  resistance.     As 


spreader  at  the  point  on  mast  a  few 
feet  aloft  of  the  jaws  of  the  gaff. 
In  combination  with  the  jib  -  stay  this 
makes  practically  a  trussed-up  triangler 
and  with  the  give  to  the  2 3 -foot  cut- 
ting surface  of  runner  plank  makes  the 
rig  safe  on  average  rough  ice.  The 
high  peaked  mainsail,  with  its  bal- 
ancing power  in  the  lower  extremity, 
with  the  small  jib,  gives  you  the  wind- 
ward work  with  very  little  lifting  power 
on  the  windward  runner. 

The  question  of  runner  guides  to-day 
is  more  than  important,  and  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  square  oak  guiders 
and  chucks  of  the  Hudson  River  boats 
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must  in  time  be  discarded.  Commodore 
Anderson,  of  the  Lake  Pepin  I.  Y.  C, 
seems  to  have  solved  this  problem  by 
practical  test.  He  advises  the  use  of 
angle  steel  for  guides,  faced  oak-runner 
with  metal  and  attached  guides  at 
the  runner  plank  with  sixteen  small 
bolts,  having  the  upper  side  of  the  run- 
ner plank  faced  with  a  steel  plate  to 
hold  heads  of  bolts.  With  a  liberal  coat 
of  grease  on  the  contact  surface  it  gives 
full  play  and  very  little  resistance  of 
runners  in  striking  a  snow  rift,  thus 
securing  an  advantage  over  the  wooden 
guides  and  chucks  when  snow  is  on  the 
ice. 

The  latest  thing  in  runners  is  of  the 
rocker  type  (see  cut),  and  this  model  is 
the  better,  especially  on  uneven  ice. 
The  latest  way  to  rig  a  runner  plank 
guy  is  to  seize  it  at  the  nose  of  the  boat, 
pass  it  aft  to  the  runner  plank,  where  it 
is  seized  with  clamp  grip  and  lead  to 
the  back-bone  at  the  forward  part  of 
the  cock-pit,  ending  in  the  right  and  the 
left  turnbuckle  and  finger-strap,  double 


bolted  to  the  center  timber.  °  This 
secures  a  true  port  and  starboard  strain 
for  the  runner  plank. 

The  new  elongated  tiller  which  en- 
ables one  to  steer  with  the  feet,  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  Commodore 
Anderson  in  his  racing  work.  It  is  con- 
structed as  follows  : 

The  tiller  is  simply  two  parts  of  well- 
oiled  brass  pipe  made  so  perfect  that 
the  air  in  the  space  acts  as  a  cushion, 
and  by  closing  the  end  of  the  inner 
pipe  with  a  thumb-screw  at  the  handle, 
the  stick  becomes  stationary  at  any  de- 
sired length.  When  this  pipe  is  left 
open  it  can  be  moved  to  any  desired 
length.  The  elevation  above  cock-pit 
cushion  is  about  6  inches,  and  the  tiller 
at  full  extension  is  7^  feet  long,  and  it 
thus  enables  the  helmsman  to  lie  at  full 
length  in  the  steering-box  facing  for- 
ward and  steering  with  his  feet,  while 
tending  sheet  with  his  hands.  This  con- 
trivance insures  a  steady  run,  which 
cannot  be  depended  upon  with  a  short 
3-foot  stationary  tiller. 


a  sn©w=sh©ie  ti 


'AV     WAY,  away  o'er  the  glittering  snow, 
£y\      Blanketed,  moccasined,  merry  we  go, 

To  the  laughing  word  and  the  joyous  song, 
And  the  clicking  of  snow-shoes  light  and  strong  : 

Away  to  the  river,  whose  frozen  tides 

The  flawless  carpet  of  ermine  hides  ; 

O'er  feathery  billows  of  drifted  snow 

That  lie  like  a  fleece  o'er  the  depths  below, 

As  free  and  as  light  as  birds  of  the  air, 

We  tramp  o'er  this  snow-bound  desert,  fair. 

Past  sentinels  looming  on  either  shore, 
Of  cedar  and  fir  and  tamarack  hoar  ; 
Past  openings  deep  in  the  ice  and  snow, 
And  the  stakes  that  anchor  the  nets  below, 
Where  the  silvery  smelt  and  the  haddock  strong 
Are  the  fisherman's  gain  through  the  winter  long? 
Past  wonderful  snow-fringed  forests  of  green 
Where  the  fires  of  the  Micmac  camp  are  seen  ; 
And  barrens  of  pine,  where  the  moose  and  deer 
May  wander  at  will  in  the  moonlight  clear  ; 
Past  scattering  homes,  whose  glimmering  lights 
Some  message  may  bear  to  the  wooded  heights, 
Where  fathers  and  sons  and  husbands  toil, 
To  wrest  from  the  forest  its  wealth  of  spoil  ; 
Past  all,  in  their  frost-gemmed  setting  of  white, 
And  the  radiant  moonlit  charm  of  night. 


To  the  merry  jest  and  the  snatch  of  song, 
A.nd  the  whispered  query,  we  haste  along  ; 
To  the  laughter  of  hearts  which  know  no  care, 
Save  that  which  an  Eros  has  planted  there  ; 
For  e'en  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-shoe  tramp, 
The  wandering  archer  may  set  his  stamp, 
And  the  silver  shaft  from  his  ice-bound  string, 
Through  northern  blizzards  its  way  may  wing. 
As  some  blanketed  Psyche's  laughing  eyes, 
May  prove  in  this  moonlight  tramp,  the  prize. 

Beatrice  Haklowe. 
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NO.    I.       "THE   ICE    HARVEST/' 


WINTER   WORSC   WITH    THE    CAAEM. 


BY   DR.  JOHN   NICOL 


N  the  especial 
peculiarities  of 
winter  work 
and  the  precau- 
tions necessary 
to  the  securing 
of  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  success, 
a  few  words 
may  usefully 
supplement 
"Jack  Frost 
through  the 
Camera,"  in  the  January  number. 

A  very  short  experience  teaches  pho- 
tographers that,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  it  is  not  safe  to  photograph 
a  landscape  with  the  lens  pointing  di- 
rectly to  the  sun,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  suspect  that  in  snow  scenes,  especially 
when  they  include  icicles  or  crystals  of 
ice,  they  may  meet  with  an  enemy 
equally  inimical  to  success,  with  the 
sun  in  an  otherwise  suitable  position. 
Crystals  of  the  prismatic  form  decom- 
pose and  scatter  the  light  in  "  all  the 
colors   of    the  rainbow,"    but  occasion- 


ally there  is  one  to  be  met  with  which 
concentrates  and  reflects,  or  reflects  in 
a  concentrated  form,  the  rays  that  fall 
on  it,  with  an  intensity  that  is  almost 
blinding,  when  it  enters  directly  into 
the  eye.  This  ray  is  reflected  at  an 
angle  equal  to  that  at  which  it  falls  on 
the  ice  mirror,  and  consequently  when 
the  sun  is  low,  as  it  should  be  for  the 
best  results  in  snow  views,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain position  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
camera,  the  incident  angle  may  be  such 
as  to  send  the  reflection  straight  into 
the  lens. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  harm  done 
by  such  a  ray  will  be  found  in  No.  1, 
the  "Ice  Harvest,"  of  which  no  amount 
of  dodging  in  the  printing  could  secure 
even  a  passable  print.  The  fog  halo 
appeared  early  in  development  and 
rendered  the  stopping  of  that  operation 
necessary  before  anything  like  sufficient 
density  had  been  reached,  and  although 
much  of  the  fog  was  removed  by  a  sub- 
sequent operation,  sufficient  remains  to 
make  the  negative  practically  worthless. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  detect  the  in- 
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NO.    2.       "ON    THE    POND. 


By  J. 


truder.  The  pencil  is  small,  and  if  low 
enough  to  enter  the  lens,  is  below  the 
level  of  the  eye,  while  its  appearance 
on  the  focusing  screen  is  apt,  by  the 
inexperienced  at  least,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  "  glare  "  from  the  snow.  It  must 
therefore  be  looked  for  by  placing  the 
eye  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
and,  if  found,  it  may  be  exorcised  by 
slightly  moving  or  turning  the  camera 
on  its  axis  in  any  desired  direction. 


It  is  not  less  important  to  guard 
against  reflected  light  in  all  directions. 
Reflections  from  a  snow-clad  surface, 
especially  under  brilliant  sunlight,  will 
find  their  way  where  those  from  the  or- 
dinary landscape  could  not  enter,  and 
therefore  both  camera  and  lens  should 
be  covered  with  a  focusing  cloth  suf- 
ficiently opaque  to  exclude  them. 

No.  1  shows  another  trouble,  not  con- 
fined to  winter  work,  but  vastly  inten- 


NO.    3.       "MOONLIGHT. 


By  W.  H.  Roberts. 
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NO.    4.       "SNOW    AND    ICE    IN    PROSPECT    PARK,    NIAGARA.' 


By  W.  H.  Roberts. 


sified  on  a  sheet  of  ice  where  there  are 
numerous  skaters.  It  is  the  apparently 
universal  tendency  of  everybody  to 
gather  in  front  of  the  camera,  so  as  to 
be  included  in  the  picture,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  people  to  continue  "  as 
they  were."     Reasoning  with    them  is 


generally  useless,  and  the  only  way  to 
induce  them  to  resume  their  sport  is  to 
please  them  by  grouping  them  as  well 
as  you  know  how,  and  wasting  a  plate 
on  them.  The  old  method  of  going 
through  the  whole  operation,  except 
dr diving  the  slide,  is  no  longer  safe,  as 
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NO.    5.       "  HOAR    FROST, 


By  Scott  Wilkinson,  Cambridge,  Eng. 
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the  chances  certainly  are  that  the  group 
will  include  one  or  more  amateur  pho- 
tographers who  know  enough  to  detect 
the  fraud.  Satisfied,  however,  that  they 
have  been  "taken,"  they  will  resume 
their  occupation,  and  the  photographer 
may  then  get  what  he  wants. 

His  ambition,  however,  should  soar 
higher  than  the  result  shown  in  No.  2, 
"On  the  Pond."  The  two  satisfactory 
features  here  are  the  low  altitude  of 
the  sun  as  shown  by  the  length  of  the 
shadows,  and  the  tone  of  the  sheet  of 
ice,  too  fre- 
quently rep- 
re  s  e  n  ted 
merely  as  a 
mass  of  high- 
est light.  A 
much  better 
point  of  view 
would  have 
been  consid- 
erably to  the 
left,  so  as  to 
have  brought 
the  rising 
ground,  seen 
on  the  right, 
into  the  back- 
ground, and 
let  the  shad- 
ows lead  into 
it,  instead  of 
running  al- 
most horizon- 
tally across. 
A  still  greater 
fault  is  the 
evident  con- 
sciousness on 
the  part  of  the 
skaters  that 
they  are  being 
photograph- 
ed. No  doubt 
anattempthas 
been  made  to 
convey  the  idea  of  motion,  but  without 
success.  The  skaters  seem  to  be  at  rest, 
rather  than,  as  they  should  have  been, 
with  bodies  bent  and  every  muscle 
under  tension. 

For  the  successful  photographing  of 
such  scenes,  after  the  most  suitable 
point  of  view  has  been  selected  and  the 
sun  is  just  where  it  is  wanted,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  patience.  The  sight  of 
the  photographer  with  his  camera  is  a 
disturbing   influence,   inducing   relaxa- 


no.  6. 


tion  in  the  movements  of  the  skaters — 
an  inclination  to  watch  his  movements, 
or  even  a  desire  to  aid  him  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  object  by  standing 
still.  But  let  the  operator  show  that  he 
is  in  no  hurry  ;  let  him  light  his  pipe  if 
he  be  a  smoker,  or  even  take  a  turn  on 
the  ice  himself,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
camera  will  soon  wear  off,  and  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  snapping  at  the 
proper  moment,  with  some  assurance  of 
getting  a  picture  with  at  least  a  fair 
measure   of   the  necessary  action. 

No.  3,  which 
by  the  by  has 
an  interest 
peculiar  to  it- 
self, being  the 
result  of  three 
hours'  expo- 
sure in  moon- 
light, illus- 
trates what 
was  said  in 
my  previous 
article  on  pho- 
tographing a 
large  expanse 
of  untrodden 
snow.  The 
evergreens  of 
various  sizes 
scattered  over 
the  surface 
render  it  less 
apt  as  an  il- 
lustration, al- 
though i  t  i  s 
easy  to  imag- 
ine it  without 
them  and 
without  the 
foot  -  m  arks 
running  from 
the  lower 
right  up  to 
the  house.  In 
that  state  it 
would  be  an  uninteresting  mass  of  high 
light,  conveying  only  the  idea  of  a  desert- 
ed mansion.  Introduce,  however,  even 
thefootsteps  of  asingle  individual,  ashas 
been  here  unintentionally  done,  and  hu- 
man interest  is  at  once  given  to  the 
scene,  and  if  the  single  footsteps  be 
converted  into  a  more  or  less  well-trod- 
den path,  imagination  at  once  converts 
the  erstwhile  dreary,  deserted  house 
into  the  home  of  a  happy  family,  with 
a  cheerful  fire  in  every  grate. 


By  Floyd  Vail. 
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But  there  is  still  something  wanting. 
The  picture  should  not  only  tell  its  story, 
but  should  also  be  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
which  an  unbroken  expanse  of  white  is 
not.  Imagine  the  sun,  instead  of  more 
or  less  toward  the  zenith,  as  was  the 
moon  when  the  picture  was  exposed, 
being  low  down,  say,  on  the  right,  as  in 
the  case  of  No.  4,  "  Snow  and  Ice  in 
Prospect  Park,  Niagara,"  or  even  lower, 
and  the  objectionable  mass  of  white 
would  have  been  broken  up  into  pictur- 
esque and  satisfactory  masses  of  light 
and  shade. 

In  No.  5,  we  have  an  example  of  one 
of  the  most  attractive  phases  of  winter 
work  ;  but  it  is  as  evanescent  as  attract- 
ive, and  he  who  would  succeed  must 
have  his  plans,  laid  beforehand.  The 
subject  must  be  selected,  the  point  of 
view  fixed  so  that  one  may  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  when 
it  occurs. 

Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  "Hoar  Frost," 
" Christmas-tide"  and"  December  Morn- 
ing," show  the  variety  to  which  winter 
work  readily  lends  itself,  as  well  as  the 
various  stories  it  may  be  made  to  tell,  or 
the  varied  impressions  it  may  be  made 
to  convey.  "  Christmas-tide,"  with  its 
opened-up  road  to  the  old  homestead, 
suggests  the  hospitality  that  awaits  the 
scattered  ones,  as  they  gather  together 
for  the  annual  reunion  ;  while  the  aged 
oak,  under  whose  leafy  branches  some 
of  their  happiest  hours  were  spent, 
brings  back  "  the  light  of  other  pleasant 
days." 


Very  different,  but  not  less  effective 
are  the  impressions  conveyed  by  ■'  De- 
cember Morning."  We  can  feel  the  in- 
vigorating influence  of  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air,  and  are  tempted  to  call  our  dog 
and  have  a  tramp  across  the  fields.  The 
frost  is  keen  enough  to  send  the  blood 
rushing  through  our  veins,  and  there  is 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  blow  the  snow 
from  the  branches.  The  highway  is  not 
in  sight,  but  sound  travels  far  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  and  the  jangling  of 
sleigh-bells,  and  the  merry  voices  of 
sleigh-riders,  fit  accompaniments  of  such 
a  scene,  are  almost  heard  as  we  continue 
to  look  at  it. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  there  is  both  beauty  and  interest  in 
winter  work,  and  to  induce  some  at 
least,  who  have  hitherto  laid  aside  their 
cameras  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  to  keep 
them  employed  all  the  year  round. 
They  must  remember,  however,  that 
more  than  in  summer  work,  success 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  care  and 
forethought.  Indiscriminate  snapping 
and  the  neglect  of  apparently  little 
things  are  simply  a  waste  of  material,  and 
a  snow  scene  that,  like  the  famous  knife- 
grinder,  hasn't  a  story  to  tell,  is  of  all 
the  products  of  the  camera  the  most  un- 
interesting. 

Winter  work  must  begin  in  summer, 
and  he  who  would  achieve  complete  suc- 
cess must,  when  the  time  comes,  be  able 
at  once  to  find  in  his  note-book  the  when, 
where,  and  Jwzv  to  photograph  the  scenes 
that  he  has  selected  and  studied. 


NO.    7.       "DECEMBER    MORNING."  By  William  H.  Dodge. 
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A   COCOANL'T    OIL-MILL. 


A   WliK   WITH   THI 


5INOHAL1 


BY  E.   M.  ALLAIRE. 


THE  "spicy  breezes  of  Ceylon's  isle" 
may  not   be   apparently  particu- 
larly spicy,  but  they  are  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  the  traveler  who, 
after  the  moist,   sticky  atmosphere  of 
Singapore,  has  been  dreading  what  each 
succeeding  change  might   bring    him. 
Although   so  near  the   equator, 
the  heat  in  Ceylon  is  much  more 
moderate  than  on  the    adjacent 
continent,    and     the     monsoons 
give    a   series   of  mild  changes, 
both  pleasant  and  healthful. 

A  downpour  of  rain  may  at 
some  seasons  interfere  with  one's 
enjoyment,  for  Ceylon's  rain 
record  is  unapproachable,  aver- 
aging 340  inches  per  year,  with 
occasional  days  when  6,  7,  and 
even  8  inches  have  been  known 
to  fall.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
rain  the  sun  may  be  shining 
brightly,  and,  with  the  very  small 
danger  that  exists  of  taking  cold 
from  a  wetting  in  Ceylon,  the 
most  cautious  tourist  need  not 
fear  to  venture  abroad,  and  will 
probably  return  under  clear 
skies. 
On  arriving  in  port  at  Colombo, 
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the  steamer  drops  anchor  in  a  beautiful 
harbor  circling-  about  the  palm-grown 
shores  of  the  island,  and  protected  by  a 
fine  breakwater.  On  every  side  are 
steamers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
while  between  them  the  waters  •  are 
alive  with  natives  in  little  "sampans," 
or  in  a  species  of  crude  catamaran,  one- 
half  of  which  is  a  slender  boat,  with  or 
without  sail,  and  the  other  a  log  of 
wood,  clumsily  attached  by  two  rough 
poles.  In  either  catamaran  or  sampan 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
taken  ashore. 

Long  before  the  first  passenger  is 
ready  to  disembark,  the  steamer's  deck 
is  as  interesting  a  museum  as  one  would 
wish  to  visit.  A  swarm  of  natives  have 
infested,  it  from  the  time  anchor  was 
dropped,  all  chattering  and  yelling  as 
they  get  their  wares  ready  to  display ; 
and  so  curious  is  the  scene  and  so  novel 
their  manner  of  doing  business,  that 
one  is  amused  at  their  impudence,  though 
such  would  be  resented  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

Everything  from  a  tame  parrakeet  to 
diamonds  (the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar) is  spread  out  for  sale  on  that  deck. 
As  you  pass,  a  bird  is  placed  on  your 


ringer,  a  dozen  yards  of  cheap  lace  are 
flung  about  your  shoulders,  Kandian 
mats  thrown  down  so  that  you  must  walk 
upon  them,  whilst  handfuls  of  worthless 
and  indifferent  sapphires,  moonstones, 
and  cat's-eyes  are  thrust  in  your  face, 
together  with  Singhalese  money,  notes, 
and  stamps,  from  the  money-changers 
and  stone  dealers.  Business  cards,  most 
curiously  worded,  are  showered  upon 
you,  together  with  "  letters  of  recom- 
mendation," without  the  giving  of  which 
a  Singhalese  trader  never  allows  a  cus- 
tomer to  depart.  You  are  deluged  also 
with  visiting  cards,  and  addresses  of 
"one  high  gentleman  who  buy  one 
thousand  pound  ruby  from  me,  lady," 
and  pathetic  appeals  to  visit  "  my  shop 
on  shore,  Massa,  where  I  sell  cheap,  to 
you,  Massa,  'cause  you  one  gentleman, 
you  know."  And  all  of  them  rogues  \ 
for  the  few  reliable  traders  in  Ceylon 
never  send  out  for  what  is  known  as 
"passenger  trade,"  but  quietly  wait 
until  the  tourist  has  gone  through  all 
the  different  stages  of  being  victimized, 
and,  coming  to  his  senses,  walks  into 
a  small  shop,  whose  owners  are  not 
already  at  the  door  in  wait  for  him. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  shake  one's  faith 
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in  humanity  to  see  so  many  rascals  col- 
lected  together,  and   to  think   what  a 
small  proportion  they  bear  to  those  on 
shore.    But  it  makes  a  unique  and  brill- 
iant picture,  the  bright-colored  skirts  or 
"  sarums,"  the  polished  skins  and  gleam- 
ing white  teeth  of  the  natives,  and  the 
motley  character  of  their  wares.     The 
Singhalese  are  a  remarkably  handsome 
people  ;  not  fine-looking,  like  the  noble 
Mala5^,  who  seems  by  far  the  most  re- 
spectable man  among  these  races,  but 
really  beautiful.      The    men    look    like 
large,  handsome   women,   with  delicate 
features  and  soft,  lustrous  brown  eyes. 
Both  the  sexes  pride  themselves  on  their 
wealth  of   long,  silky,  black  hair,  which 
they  wear  twisted  into    a  knot   at   the 
back  of  the  head,  and    the   men  use  a 
round  tortoise-shell  comb,  precisely  like 
those   worn    by    children,    to    keep  the 
stray    "  front   locks  "    in    place.      This 
comb  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  van- 
ity in  the  Singhalese  toilet,  and  the  poor 
coolie  whose  attire  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  tattered  sarum,  will  still  boast  of  his 
tortoise-shell  comb. 

The  sarum    is    merely    a    long   strip 


of  cloth,  usually  of  some  bright  color, 
worn  as  a  skirt  ;  with  it  the  women 
wear  a  short  vest  with  long  sleeves,  gen- 
erally white.  They,  too,  have  one  great 
vanity  in  dress — to  load  themselves  with 
as  much  silver  in  the  way  of  heavy 
bracelets,  anklets,  rings,  hair-strips,  ear- 
rings and  toe-rings  as  they  can  possibly 
carry.  In  many  cases  you  will  see 
almost  the  entire  ear  cut  away,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  heavier  decorations  of 
silver  on  the  part  that  is  left  ;  while 
their  noses,  when  the  buttons  on  each 
nostril,  and  the  heavy  centre-ring  and 
ornament  are  taken  away,  look  as 
though  they  had  been  operated  upon 
surgically. 

The  Singhalese  children  are  said  to 
be  more  beautiful  than  those  of  any 
other  race  on  the  four  continents,  and 
some  of  the  little  girls,  even  of  the  very 
lowest  caste,  are  irresistibly  pretty  as 
they  run  before  you  in  the  streets  to 
beg  ;  they  cry  out  in  the  sweetest  and 
most  plaintive  of  voices,  touching  the 
stomach  to  signify  hunger  in  a  way  that 
would  be  awkward  and  vulgar  in  any 
other  being,  but  in  them  it  is  so  win- 
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some  that,  before  you  know  it,  you  sac- 
rifice a  rupee  to  the  bad  cause  of  encour- 
aging them  in  begging — knowing  quite 
well  that  all  they  want  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  your  pocket  for  more. 

So  well  established  is  the  reputation 
of  these  people  for  fraud,  that  the  shop- 
keeper will,  in  many  instances,  stand  be- 
side you  while  wrapping  up  the  goods 
you  have  purchased,  in  order  that  you 
may  feel  perfectly  satisfied  he  has  not 
exchanged  them  for  articles  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  ;  after  which  he  will  some- 
times seal  the  package,  that  the  coolie, 
or  your  dos-a-dos  driver,  may  not  help 
himself  to  its  contents  before  it  reaches 
your  hotel. 

On  landing,  one  is  met  on  the  wharf 
by  still  another  mob  of  insistent  traders, 
who  even  follow  the  weary  tourist  to  the 
door  of  his  room,  and  then  send  in  cards 
and  "  letters  of  recommendation "  by 
the  dozen. 

After  getting  rid  of  these,  and  re- 
freshing one's  self  with  the  very  me- 
diocre tiffin,  or  luncheon,  the  hotel 
affords,  a  ride  through  the  main  street 
of  Colombo  in  one  of  those  comfortable 
little  dos-a-dos  carriages  will  give  an 
excellent  general  idea  of  what  Singha- 
lese life  really  is  like. 


A  quick,  sharp,  shrewd,  and  nervous 
people,  alive  and  active  in  all  business 
matters,  though  thoroughly  lazy  and 
indolent  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
"sweat  of  the  brow,"  the  Singhalese 
have  everything  in  their  favor — the  rich 
soil  of  the  island  yielding  them  food, 
even  without  an  effort  to  obtain  it. 
Dressed  mostly  in  white  ;  with  white, 
green-lined  umbrellas,  or  straw  sun- 
screens, the  natives  impress  one  most 
favorably,  both  as  to  looks  and  apparent 
energy,  after  the  apathetic  demeanor 
and  listless  attitude  to  which  one  grows 
so  accustomed  in  these  countries.  Many 
large  English  buildings  give  dignity  to 
Colombo,  while  in  the  troops  of  dusky- 
skinned,  bright- eyed  natives,  there  is 
more  than  enough  to  keep  the  stranger's 
eyes  wide  open  m  appreciation  of  the 
ciirious  scene. 

The  houses  of  the  Singhalese  are 
mostly  straw-roofed,  with  the  protecting 
walls  of  a  sort  of  mud-plaster,  the  doors 
and  windows  being  merely  openings. 
Fruits  grow  everywhere  at  hand,  to 
supply  food  ;  while  for  a  drive  there  is 
the  ever-ready  bullock,  which  serves  the 
natives  for  trotter,  as  well  as  for  beast 
of  burden.  Fastened  by  a  few  ropes  to 
the  queer  little  straw-hooded  carts,  the 
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cow  and  the  calf,  as  well  as  the  sturdy 
and  respectable  bullock,  all  learn  to  run 
and  gallop,  just  as  we  expect  a  horse  to 
do  ;  and,  while  their  gait  is  hardly  what 
might  be  called  dignified,  a  native  boy 
will  succeed  in  getting  out  of  them  a 
pace  that  would  be  a  revelation  to  even 
an  American  Western  cattle-raiser.  A 
good  bullock  costs  only  about  one  and 
one-half  pounds  sterling,  and  when  they 
become  too  old  to  work,  you  may  recog- 
nize them  at  your  hotel  table  d'hote  as 
"  beefsteak  a  I Anglais  !  " 

But,  to  leave  the  Singhalese  himself, 
for  a  glance  at  his  country.  The  island 
of  Ceylon,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
wide,  comprises  an  area  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and 
is  as  fertile  as  any  country  must  be,  with 
such  copious  rainfalls  and  hot  sun. 
Cocoanuts,  rice,  and  tea,  since  the  fail- 
ure of  the  coffee  crops  in  1870,  are  the 
three  most  important  productions  ;  al- 


though the  rich  soil  yields  nearly  every 
plant  peculiar  to  India  and  the  tropical 
countries.  The  fruits  grow  wild,  al- 
most without  exception  ;  and  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  pepper,  nutmegs,  and  tama- 
rinds give  the  natives  but  little  trouble 
in  their  cultivation ;  while  the  cinna- 
mon-woods— the  cinnamon-gardens,  as 
they  are  called — formerly  supplied  the 
mother  country  with  some  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  cinnamon  an- 
nually. The  coffee-shrub,  up  to  1870, 
was  one  of  the  great  boasts  of  Ceylon, 
and  whole  acres  of  territory  were  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  the  aromatic 
berry,  with  its  fragrant  blossom.  But, 
like  the  phyloxera  with  the  grape-vine 
in  France,  a  new  disease — a  sort  of 
fungus  growth,  to  which  no  name  has 
ever  been  given — attacked  the  planta- 
tions in  1870,  and  in  ten  years  had  almost 
entirely  ruined  the  vast  coffee-estates 
all  over  the  island ;  since  which  time 
these   great   tracts  of   land  have  been 
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devoted  to  tea-raising-.  The  tea  is  picked 
almost  entirely  by  Singhalese  chil- 
dren, who  are  paid  according  to  the 
weight  of  their  queerly- shaped  baskets, 
on  returning  from  the  tea-fields  ;  or  else 
the  crops  are  gathered  by  Chinese 
coolies,  for  the  Singhalese,  besides  being 
a  lazy  people,  are  such  natural  born 
rogues  that  a  quiet,  honest  means  of 
livelihood  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
for  them  in  its  most  literal  sense.  They 
must  be  traders  or  merchants,  and  have 
constant  opportunity  of  cheating  their 
fellow-beings,  to  be  perfectly  happy. 

No  one  can  conceive  what  palms  are 
like,  until  he  has  visited  Ceylon,  where 
every  known  species  is  said  to  flourish 
in  its  greatest  beauty.  Out  of  whole 
groves  of  feathery  cocoanuts,  you  see  the 
tall,  graceful  sweep  of  the  palmyra,  the 
thick  head  of  the  ketul,  the  palmetto, 
the  betelnut  palm,  and  the  curious  tali- 
pot, or,  as  it  is  called,  "  the  king  of  the 
palms,"  blossoming  only  once  in  sixty 
years,    and  then   dying    down    to    the 


ground.  The  bright  red  flowers  of  the 
poinsettia,  and  the  hibiscus,  which  grow 
in  hedges,  add  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
luxuriant  green  of  the  sturdy,  and  al- 
most rank,  growth  of  vegetation.  Ev- 
erywhere at  hand  there  are  orchids 
and  creepers,  so  large  as  to  almost 
resemble  trees  themselves,  and  so  vigor- 
ous that  they  sometimes  kill  the  hardy 
plant  about  which  they  twine,  shutting 
it  out  from  light  and  air,  by  their  thick 
luxuriance. 

The  kiceliapinnata,  or  "  sausage-tree," 
as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
freaks  of  vegetation  in  Ceylon.  From 
the  midst  of  thick  masses  of  dark  green 
leaves  hang  long  ropes  of  fibre,  on  the 
end  of  which  grows  the  fruit,  so  much 
resembling  a  sausage  in  size  and  shape 
as  to  give  the  tree  its  name. 

The  cocoanut  oil- mills  are  interesting 
as  apiece  of  crude,but  effectual, mechan- 
ism. The  long  pole  is  turned  by  those 
same  little  bullocks,  which  do  most 
of   the   work    in    Ceylon,   although   the 
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elephant  has  his  part  to  play  also,  as  a 
labor-saving  machine.  Numbers  of  ele- 
phants are  employed  in  rolling-  the 
heavy  pieces  of  timber,  cut  from  the 
forests,  into  a  place  of  storage,  and  very 
interesting  it  is  to  see  the  huge  brute 
drop  down  upon  his  knees,  in  order  to 
wrap  his  trunk  more  firmly  about  a  heavy 
log,  then  slowly  rise,  and  solemnly  fol- 
low the  coolie,  who  is  to  show  him  where 
to  deposit  his  burden.  And  so  cunning- 
do  they  become  that,  when  the  noonday 
bell  rings  for  the  coolies'  dinner  hour, 
the  elephant  recognizes  the  signal,  and 
not  one  stroke  more  work  can  he  be  in- 
duced to  do,  until  his  appetite  has  been 
also  satisfied.  This  seems  to  border  on 
the  exaggerated,  but  no  one  who  has 
seen  a  working-elephant  at  his  tasks 
will  marvel  at  any  additional  signs  of 
intelligence  the  creature  may  exhibit. 
The  elephant  we  are  familiar  with  in 
the  menageries,  all  dwarfed  and  ham- 
pered by  captivity  and  confinement,  can 


give  very  little  idea  of  the  same  animal 
m  his  native  country,  where  he  can  use 
his  intellectual  powers  to  some  useful 
purpose. 

Ceylon  has  now  a  population  of  over 
three  millions,  comprising  Singhalese, 
Tamils,  and  Europeans.  The  island 
was  first  taken  from  the  hands  of  its 
original  people,  the  Veddahs,  by  the 
Portuguese,  who,  having  been  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  natives  on  their  first 
landing  on  the  island  in  1505,  after- 
wards succeeded  in  so  turning  the 
natives  against  them,  by  fanatical  per- 
secution, that  in  1656,  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  all  Ceylon  aided 
the  Dutch,  who  had  become  interested 
in  the  spice  trade,  in  turning  out  the 
Portuguese.  In  1796  the  English  took 
possession  of  the  island,  and  after  they 
had  yielded  Java  to  the  Dutch,  Ceylon 
was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  a  crown  colony. 
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F  all  the  sports 
and  diver- 
sions   worthy 
of  the  revival 
which    marks 
these  latter 
days  falconry 
holds  the  most 
remark- 
able po- 
sition. 
But  yes- 
terd  ay 
the    fal- 
con sat 
on  the 

THE  "  FALCONER,"  Wrist    of 
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queens 
and  at  the  saddle-bow  of  emperors  ;  but 
yesterday  prince  and  peer,  abbot  and 
holy-water  clerk,  esquire  and  yeoman, 
gentle  and  simple,  rode  out  to  watch  its 
prowess  ;  but  yesterday  it  was  a  felony, 
punishable  by  long  imprisonment,  to 
take  even  the  falcon's  eggs.  To-day,  ex- 
cept by  a  select,  but  ever-increasing 
band,  he  is  treated  as  an  outlaw  and 
a  thief  —  the  sportsman's  Ishmaelite, 
against  whom  every  hand  is  raised,  on 
whose  head  are  heaped  malediction  and 
anathema  as  loud  and  deep  as  those 
heaped  upon  the  jackdaw  of  Rheims. 

How  has  the  mighty  fallen  !  For  a 
thousand  years  well  within  historic 
times,  from  the  seventh  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  falconer  reigned 
supreme,  with  a  magnificence  of  acces- 
sory and  a  social  status  which  make  his 
disappearance  one  of  the  historic  mys- 
teries. In  the  reign  of  the  first  James, 
the  gravest  affairs  of  state  must  wait  his 
pleasure  ;  by  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  his  son, 
scarce  a  vestige  of  the 
sport  was  left  but  its 
jess  and  bell.       memories. 


How  deep  the  national  passion  had 
been  stirred  by  the  noble  pastime  may 
be  estimated  by  those  memories.  For 
two  hundred  years  after  the  tinkle  of 
the  falcon's  bells  had  ceased  in  the 
land,  no  living  sport,  though  exercised 
from  day  to  day,  had  such  a  hold  on 
the  popular  imagination.  The  falcon 
and  the  falconer  indeed  had  become 
heroic.  There  may  be  thousands  who 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a 
woodcock  and  a  blackcock,  or  a  beagle 
from  a  foxhound,  yet  where  is  the 
schoolboy  who  cannot  limn  you  the 
hooded  falcon  ?  Its  form  is  as  vividly 
impressed  on  the  popular  mind  as  that 
of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  The  sport 
might  die,  but  its  history  and  its  tradi- 
tions lived.  To  the  boor  the  very  sign- 
post of  his  village  inn  kept  its  memory 
green  ;  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
"  Three  jolly  postboys  drinking  at  the 
Falcon  "  ? 

America  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  passion  and  the  sport  of  fal- 
conry. Thirty-five  years  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  New  England 
Thomas  Harriot,  one  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville's  colonists  on  Roanoke  Island 
in  1585,  wrote  of  it.  In  16 10  William 
Strachey  enumerated  among  the  birds 
of  Virginia  five  different  kinds  of 
hawks.  They  were  even  exported  to 
England,  for  Izaak  Walton  in  his  "Com- 
pleat  Angler," 
published  in  1635, 
gives  the  falcon  of 
Virginia  a  high 
place  in  his  cate- 
gory of  the  sports 
of  the  English 
gentry. 

Later  American 
writers  have 
shown  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  hood. 
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the  pastime.  Frank  Forrester  in  his 
''Field  Sports,"  published  in  1849,  won- 
ders why  falconry  had  not  survived  on 
the  prairies,  which  are,  as  he  said,  "  for 
perfection  par  excellence  of  the  whole 
world."  Longfellow  must  have  been 
very  familiar  with  the  pomp  and  flutter 
of  brave  falconry,  for  in  his  "  Sir  Rode- 
rigo  "  he  brings  its  past  glories  vividly 
into  evidence. 

Indeed,  to  the  scholar  its  imagery 
lay  imbedded  in  every  classic  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Whether  he  read  in  the 
mediaeval  poetry  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer ;  the  "  Faery 
Queen,"  of  Spenser,  or  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  he  would  everywhere  find 
simile  and  moral,  language  and  alle- 
gory, drawn  from  the  incidents  or 
clothed  in  the  language  of  falconry. 
Chaucer's  knights  and  dames  go  "  ry- 
dynge  by  the  river  with  gray  goshawke 
on  hand."  Spenser's  knight,  Sir  Tris- 
tan, boasts,  above  his  errantry,  that 

"  Ne,  is   there   hawk   which   mantleth  on  her 
perch, 

Whether  high  towering  or  accoasting  low, 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 

And  all  her  prey  and  all  her  diet  know." 

Shakespeare  literally  bubbles  over 
with  allusions  which  show  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  craft  and  attest  its 
applicability  for  illustration  and  poetic 
usage  ;  for  instance,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  well-known  garden 
scene  in  "  Rome^  and  Juliet,"  at  an  in- 
teresting moment  of  the  interview  be- 
twixt Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Xurse 
knocks  within.  Romeo  glides  down 
from  the  balcony,  Juliet  retires  to  an- 
swer the  knock.  When  she  returns  she 
cannot  see  Romeo  and  calls  out,  "  Hist, 
Romeo,  hist."  He  does  not  hear  her, 
and  she  goes  on  to  exclaim, 

"  Oh,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 

To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again." 

All  which  is  made  clearer  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  tassel  gentle  is  the  fal- 
conry phrase  for  a  well-bred  male  hawk, 
and  that  the  falconers  abnormally  raised 
their  voices,  almost  to  a  shriek  indeed, 
in  calling  to  their  birds.  So,  again,  the 
soliloquy  of  Petruchio  in  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  when  after  sending  the 
fiery  Kathenne  supperless  to  bed,  he 
returns,  saying  to  himself, 

"  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 

And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully  ; 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  empty, 

And  till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  full  gorged, 


For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard 
To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper's  call, 
That  is  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  those  kites 
That  bate  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient," 
receives   its  whole   force   and   applica- 
bility from  the  practice  of  falconers  in 
breaking  in  and  training  the  wild  hawk. 
Again,  in  "  Othello,"  when  first  the  sub- 
tle poison  of  the  villainous  Iago  begins 
to  work,  when  only  his  earlier  and  far- 
off  suggestions  have  been  thrown  out, 
and   before  Othello   is   carried   beyond 
himself  in  a  tornado  of  passion  and  ven- 
geance, he  says,  speaking  of  Desdemona  : 
"  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart- 
strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune," 

a  passage  which  loses  all  its  obscurity 
when  interpreted  by  the  practice  of  fal- 
coners, to  rid  themselves  of  untamable 
wild  birds  by  taking  them  out  and  start- 
ing them  off  in  a  hurricane  and  down 
its  course.  And  so  on,  there  are  con- 
stant, curious,  and  apt  references  to  the 
terms  and  idiom  of  falconry  in  "  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  both  parts 
of  "  King  Henry  the  VI.,"  in  "  Hamlet," 
and  in  many  other  plays. 

Nor  is  Shakespeare  alone  amongst 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  drama- 
tists who  continued  to  draw  from  this 
well.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  fifty 
years  later,  in  writing  as  a  sequel  to 
Shakespeare's  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
the  "  Woman's  Prize,"  a  most  amusing 
but  very  little  known  play,  clothe  the 
imagery  of  the  second  wife  of  PetrncJiio 
in  language  quite  as  much  falconian 
as  Shakespeare  made  PetrucJuo  himself 
use. 

Whilst  the  later  writers  have  kept 
themselves  less  acquainted  with  all  the 
technicalities  of  the  craft,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  in- 
timately acquainted  with  them,  because 
falconry  lingered  in  Scotland  much 
later  than  in  England  ;  indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  quite  de- 
serted Scotland,  and  Scott  was  a  keen  an- 
tiquarian and  a  sportsman  too.  But  one 
is  not  quite  so  prepared  to  find  Tennyson 
familiar  with  it  ;  yet  that  he  was  so,  and 
knew  how  to  use  it  dramatically,  is 
well  attested  by  his  introduction,  as  the 
pivot  of  the  plot  on  which  the  whole 
poems  turn,  of  a  most  vivid  description 
of  falconry  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King." 
When  the  crafty  and  treacherous  Vivian 
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throws  herself  before  Queen  Guinevere, 
the  queen  excuses  herself  from  imme- 
diate attention  by  telling  her  ; 

"  but  this  hour, 
We  ride  a  hawking  with  Sir  Lancelot  ; 
He  hath  given  us  a  fair  falcon  which  he  trained  ; 
We  go  to  prove  it.     Bide  ye  here  awhile." 

In  the  subsequent  passage  the  relation 
is  continued  : 

"  And  while  they  rode  together  down  the  plain 
Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms  of  art, 
Diet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash,  and  lure. 
'  She  is  too  noble,'  he  said,  '  to  check  at  pies  ; 
Nor  will  she  rake  ;  there  is  no  baseness  in  her.' 
Here  when  the  queen  demanded,  as  by  chance, 
'  Knew  ye  the  strange  woman  ? '    '  Let  her  be  ' 
Said  Lancelot,  and  unhooded,  casting  off 
The  goodly  falcon  free.   She  towered,  her  bells 
Tone  under  tone  shrilled,  and  they  lifted  up 
Their  eager  faces  ;  wondering  at  the  strength, 
Boldness,  and  royal  knighthood  of  the  bird, 
Who  pounced  her  quarry  and  slew  it 
Many  a  time." 

Nor  have  painters  escaped  the  fasci- 
nation. Landseer,  over  and  over  again, 
chose  the  incidents  of  falconry  for  his 
popular  pictures.  Even  those  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  race  which, 
like  the  early  colonists  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  left  the  old  country 
at  a  time  when  falconry  was  waning, 
have  still  felt  the  picturesqueness  which 
it  lends  to  art.  Witness  the  statue  of 
"  The  Falconer,"  which  strikes  the  Euro- 
pean with  both  surprise  and  pleasure,  in 
the  Central  Park  of  New  York. 

But,  really,  the  stubbornness  and 
strength  of  the  sentiment  for  falconry 
is  not  so  surprising  when  one  comes  to 
consider  its  history.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  say  how  many  centuries,  or 
tens  of  centuries,  it  may  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  with- 
in possibility  that  the  early  Phoenicians 
coming  to  the  British  ports  for  tin,  as  we 
know  they  did  at  least  five  hundred  years 
B.  C,  may  have  brought  the  knowledge 
in  from  the  far  East,  where,  if  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  Layard's  judg- 
ment, and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
falconry  nourished  earlier  than  that. 

Its  knowledge  might  have  been,  and 
like  enough  was,  again  brought  into 
England  by  some  of  the  Greek-speaking 
soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  of  occupa- 
tion, who  we  know  practiced  falconry  at 
home,  and  were  stationed  in  those  wild 
northern  countries  where  the  falcon  has 
its  evrie. 

Whether  that  was  the  source  of  the 
sport  or  not,  may  be  questioned  ;  but 
we  do  know  from  undoubted  historical 


sources  that  within  a  very  few  years 
after  the  Roman  abandonment  of  the 
island  and  whilst  yet  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy existed,  with  its  separate  king- 
doms, and  Ethelbert  was  king  of  Kent, 
hawks  and  falcons  were  favorite  and 
valuable  presents ;  as  they  long  re- 
mained. The  hardy  Norsemen  and  the 
Danes  who  followed  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, came  from  the  very  home  of  the 
falcon. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  fashion  to  trace 
the  introduction  of  falconry  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  but  that  is  mere  affecta- 
tion. The  sport  was  most  popular  before 
that  event,  and  Tennyson  had  more  than 
the  usual  historical  basis  when  in  his 
drama  he  made  Harold  apply  to  Edward 
the  Confessor  for  leave  to  visit  the  Nor- 
man Court  because  he  was 

"  Work  wan,  flesh  fallen, 
Sick  as  an  autumn  swallow  for  a  voyage, 
Sick  for  an  idle  week  of  hawk  and  hound 
beyond  the  sea"  ; 

for  curiously  enough,  when  the  nuns  of 
Bayeux  came  to  work  on  the  well-known 
tapestry  the  story  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, they  depicted  the  arrival  of  Har- 
old at  William's  Court  with  his  hawk 
on  wrist. 

The  Norman  kings  were  more  de- 
voted to  the  sports  of  the  field  than  the 
Saxons  had  been,  and  more  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  in  their  acquisition  of  op- 
portunities to  indulge  in  them  ;  indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  the 
gall'd  jade  winced  not  a  little,  and  when 
at  length  the  barons  rose  in  arms,  they 
wrung  from  King  John,  along  with  the 
Magna  Charta,  a  forest  charter  which 
privileged  every  freeman  to  keep  eyries 
of  hawks  on  his  own  estates. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  English- 
men who  went  to  the  Crusades  brought 
back  with  them  from  the  East  (where 
falconry  has  ever  held  and  yet  holds  a 
high  place,  and  was,  and  is,  followed 
with  great  skill)  still  further  knowledge 
and  other  methods  of  training  the  hawk 
to  their  service,  for  from  that  time  on- 
ward falcony  was  established,  not  only 
as  a  sport,  but  as  one  of  only  two.  From 
the  twelfth  century  onward  it  divided 
the  sporting  world  with  hunting. 

The  great  ones  of  the  earth  repaid  cour- 
tesies in  exchanges  of  the  hawk.  Mag- 
nius,  the  King  of  Norway,  on  his  death- 
bed solicited  the  good  offices  of  Edward 
I.  of  England  for  his  son  ;  and  sent 
two  of  the  precious  white  falcons  and 
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six  of  the  scarcely  less  valuable  gerfal- 
cons of  his  country. 

Not  a  Plantagenet  or  a  Tudor  but 
was  a  devoted  follower  of  this  royal 
bird  ;  indeed,  with  all  the  Tudors  hawk- 
ing was  a  passion.  Henry  VIII.  very 
nearly  came  by  his  death  in  following  it, 
for  once  on  a  time  his  zeal  outran  his 
discretion,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  follow 
the  chase  he  forgot  his  weight ;  so,  leap- 
ing a  ditch  near  Hitchin,  by  the  usual 
aid  of  a  jumping  pole,  the  pole  broke 
and  let  him  down  into  the  water,  where 
he  had  like  to  have  died  but  for  a  fortu- 
nate rescue.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
the  Queen  of  that  name,  was,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  as  keen  a  sportsman  as 
any  in  her  kingdom,  and  almost  daily 
indulged  in  the  pastime  of  falconry,  as 
ladies  had  done  at  all  times,  and  some- 
times alone,  of  which  there  are  illustra- 
tions in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century  manuscripts,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  which  the  curious  may 
consult  in  the  archives  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

That  James  I.  should  have  developed 
a  passion  for  falconry  is  in  no  way  sur- 
prising, for  his  unfortunate  mother, 
the  lovely  and  tragic  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  during  her  long  captivity  was 
often  beguiled  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier, 
her  gaoler  (who,  by  the  bye,  got  into 
disgrace  for  it),   with  the   diversion  of 


"hawking  the  river,"  in  other  words, 
hawking  wild  duck  and  widgeon  and 
other  riparian  birds,  a  pastime  for  which 
James  himself  had  a  passion  so  power- 
ful as  at  times  to  be  quite  a  nuisance. 
To  indulge  it  he  would  rise  abruptly 
from  the  council  board  and  leave  the 
weightiest  matters  of  state  in  abeyance. 

Nor  were  the  English  alone  amongst 
the  Western  Europeans  in  their  zeal  for 
this  sport.  France  was  ever  its  favored 
home.  Even  the  parsimonious,  crafty, 
and  cruel  Louis  XI.  could  unbend  at 
hawking,  and  for  his  indulgence  in  the 
pastime  kept  over  a  hundred  falconers. 

To  limit  the  purview  to  Western 
Europe,  however,  is  to  dwarf  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject ;  the  extent  of  its 
practice  is  attested  by  its  literature.  Eng- 
land affords  early  evidence  of  its  impor- 
tance'in  her  early  printed  books  (Dame 
Juliana  Berners, printed  in  1 5 6 1 ,  and  Tur- 
berville,  in  1575)  ;  but  in  every  country, 
even  the  most  remote,  works  on  falconry 
abound.  They  are  to  be  found  printed 
in  almost  every  language  which  civil- 
ized nations  have  spoken.  In  Greek,  in 
Latin,  in  Arabic,  in  Egyptian,  in  Persian, 
in  Hindu,  in  Japanese  (profusely  illus- 
trated, too),  in  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian, 
and  German,  and  they  attest  with  no  un- 
certain significance  the  antiquity  and 
wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  hawking. 

The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the 
discontinuance  of  hawking  in  England 
are  not  easy  to  solve  ;  whether  it  were  the 
invention  of  firearms,  or  the  puritanical 
spirit  which  found  its  short  triumph 
in  the  blue  laws  of  the  Cromwellian 
period,  or  both,  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
would  always  make  even  its  temporary 
cessation  have  a  tendency  to  become 
permanent,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
sport  can  be  carried  on  only  by  a  con- 
tinual breaking  in  of  wild  hawks.  The 
hawk  is  not  bred  in  captivity,  and  there- 
fore could  not  lie  by  (as  a  particular 
breed  of  dog  might,  for  instance)  for  a 
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few  years,  and  then  be  bred  from  and 
be  ready  to  hand  ;  the  hawk  would  have 
to  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  nature.  Al- 
though that  at  first  would  present  no 
difficulty,  yet  if  the  skill  of  the  falconer 
died  out  (as  in  a  few  years  it  would  tend 
to  do  from  want  of  practice),  the  effect 
would  probably  be  permanent,  as,  in 
fact,  it  was. 

Had  not  the  craft  lingered  on  like  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  in  the  remote 
districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
we  should  have  utterly  lost  the  mystery 
and  teaching 
of  the  Eng- 
lish school,  a 
school  quite 
distinct  from 
the  school  of 
Holland  and 
the  school  of 
France.  In 
Scotland  it 
lived  both 
amongst  the 
peasantry 
and  the  old 
nobility.  It 
was  to  a 
Scotch  fal- 
coner  that 
the  Duke  of 
Athol  was  in- 
debted for  his 
ability  to  pre- 
sent to  King 
George  IV. 
at  his  corona- 
tion a  cast  of 
hawks,  that 
being  the  ten- 
ure by  which 
the  Athol 
family  held 
the  Isle  of 
Man  in  fee 
from  the 
Crown.  What 
the  result   of 

failure  to  perform  this  service  would 
have  been,  the  antiquary  and  the  law- 
yer must  settle.  The  Duke  of  Gordon 
has  always  kept  up  the  diversion  of  fal- 
conry, his  hawks  breeding  in  the  rocks 
of  Glenmore. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  England  the 
sport  died  out  so  completely  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  by  the  year  1700  there 
was  any  one  professing  the  art  of  fal- 
conry, except  the  Hereditary  High  Fal- 
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coner  to  the  Crown,  whose  ample  salary 
and  obsolete  duties  both  preserved  the 
office,  if  not  the  craft.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
craft  were  gathered  together,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  and  quite  a 
marked  revival  of  falconry  followed, 
under  the  management  of  Col.  Thorn- 
ton, of  Thornton  Royal,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  confederated  hawkers  of  the 
Falconers'  Club  and  the  hawks  of  its 
members  brought  back  the  sport  to 
almost  its  original  place  —  at  least,  in 

point  of  skill. 
Since  that 
time,  though 
in  varying 
degrees,  fal- 
conry has  de- 
lighted hun- 
dreds of  the 
gentlemen  of 
England;  nor 
is  this  sur- 
prising, for 
few  more 
delight  f  ul 
books  exist  in 
the  English 
1  anguage 
than  Col. 
Thornton's 
"Sporting 
Tour  in  the 
Highlands," 
the  record  of 
his  hawking" 
there  in  1804. 
Falconry  is 
now  a  well- 
recognized 
profession, 
and  although 
falconers  are 
not  so  numer- 
ous as  of 
yore,  few  fal- 
coners ever 
had  greater 
knowledge  or  expertness  than  the  Pells, 
father  and  son,  of  Lakenheath,  the 
Barrs  of  Brandon,  and  old  John  Gale, 
of  Dorsetshire,  who  died  in  a  snow- 
storm, hawk  on  wrist. 

The  main  point  in  the  craft  of  the 
falconer  is  to  render  his  birds  obedient. 
Nature  has  made  them  skillful  and 
deadly.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the 
schools  of  Holland  and  of  Scotland  take 
different  courses  :  the  Hollander  catches 
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his  hawk  when  on  the  passage,  and  of 
mature  age  ;  the  Scotch  take  theirs  from 
the  nest.  Hence,  of  course,  two  differ- 
ent modes  of  treatment.  The  bird  taken 
of  full  age  must  be  broken  straight 
away ;  the  eyess,  or  nestling,  on  the 
other  hand,  begins  life  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial liberty.  At  first  his  only  impedi- 
ment is  a  trifling  clog  to  his  leg,  to  pre- 
vent its  flying  off  and  hunting  on  its 
own  account. 

Few  sights  which  the  falconer  enjoys 
are  more  beautiful  than  his  young  hawks 
on  a  lawn  at  play.  They  are  as  sport- 
ive and  as  mischievous  as  kittens, "and 
as  graceful  as  swallows.  It  is  at  this 
early  time,  however,  that  their  educa- 
tion is  begun.  Whilst  so  flying  at  hack, 
as  it  is  called,  the  falcon  is  daily  accus- 
tomed to  the  falconer's  voice,  and 
trained  to  come  farther  and  farther  for 
his  food.  His  troubles  begin  when,  the 
falconer  dares  no  longer  trust  him,  and 
the  next,  and  hardest,  task  commences 
when  he  has  to  be  taught  to  sit  on 
his  master's  wrist  quietly,  and  to  bear 
the  hood  without  irritation.  This  is 
a  task  which  requires  the  greatest 
patience,  practice,  and  manual  deter- 
mination. At  this  period  the  bird  is 
semi-confined — that  is,  his  movement 
is  restricted  to  the  length  of  his  leash. 
Then  he  has  his  bells  put  on  his  legs. 
When  he  is  flown,  the  leash  and  its 
swivels  are  slipped,  but  the  jesses  and 
bells  remain  on  the  legs,  so  that  it  may 
be  known  that  he  is  a  trained,  and  not 
a  wild,  hawk — a  precaution  which  does 
not  always  save  him  from  the  predatory 
gun  of  the  loafer,  or  the  more  designedly 
murderous  one  of  the  misguided  keeper. 

In  ancient  times,  the  tones  of  those 
bells  were  a  matter  of  some  moment, 
the  critical  ear  of  the  "  dark  ages  "  being 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  perfect 
cadence.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in 
an  old  play  where,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  keeper  says  : 

"  Her  bells,    Sir   Francis,    had   not    both    one 

weight, 
Nor  was  one  semi-tone  above  the  other  ; 
Methinks  these  Milane  bells  do  sound  too  full, 
And  spoil  the  mounting  your  hawk." 

This  training  completed,  and  it  is  not 
either  a  very  long,  or  a  very  difficult 
process,  the  hawk  is  ready.  The  ques- 
tions which  then  arise  are  questions  of 
the  game  available  for  the  particular 
hawk  you  have  trained,  and  the  appli- 
cability of  the  nature  of  the.  country  you 


intend  to  use  him  in  ;  two  points  which, 
of  course,  will  have  readily  occurred  at 
the  earlier  period  when  you  selected  the 
hawk.  Hawks  are  of  vastly  different 
proportions  and  strength,  consequently, 
the  killing  range  of  each  is  limited  within 
certain  lines ;  furthermore,  they  work 
at  different  game  in  different  ways,  one 
requiring  a  wide-open  country,  while 
others  will  do  as  well  in  a  far  more  re 
stricted  one. 

The  four  principal  hawks  used  in 
Great  Britain  are  the  peregrine  and  the 
merlin  of  the  dark-eyed,  long-winged 
varieties,  and  the  goshawk  and  spar- 
row-hawk, of  the  yellow-eyed  and 
short- winged  varieties.  The  gerfal- 
con of  Ireland  and  Norway  is  rarely 
in  modern  use,  and  the  little  "  hobby," 
the  most  graceful  perhaps  of  all  the 
hawks,  is  very  rare.  Of  the  four  varie- 
ties in  common  use  the  peregrine  may 
be  said  to  be  the  most  useful  and  most 
popular.  This  hawk,  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  duck  hawk,  is  mostly  gotten 
from  the  cliffs  on  the  wild  coasts  of 
Scotland;  the  merlin  from  the  English 
moors;  the  goshawk  is  imported  from 
Germany  or  France;  the  sparrow-hawk 
is  the  only  one  quite  numerous  in  Eng- 
land. Some  other  varieties,  like  the 
lanner  (figured  by  Cassin  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  American  birds),  once  used  quite 
frequently  in  England,  the  saker,  and 
the  Barbary  falcon  are  now  but  museum 
curiosities. 

He,  or  rather  she,  for  the  female  hawk 
is  the  stronger  and  better  bird,  will,  ac- 
cording to  training,  fly  and  kill  freely 
grouse,  rook,  snipe,  duck,  widgeon,  and 
other  such  like  birds.  I  have  never 
seen  a  hawk  kill  a  pheasant  (though 
Lundy  killed  one  in  1888),  but  in  ear- 
lier times  it  did  so.  I  have  seen  an 
early  set  of  prints  showing  it,  with 
falconers,  cavaliers,  and  ladies  enjoying 
the  sport,  and  underneath  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  The  pheasant  cock  the  woods  doth  most  fre- 
quent, 

Where  spaniels  spring  and  search  him  by  the 
scent ; 

And  when  in  flight,  the  hawk,  with  quicken  d 
speed , 

With  beak  and  savage  talons,  makes  him 
bleede." 

One  who  knows  the  female  peregrine 
well,  and  her  superiority  to  the  tiercel 
(male),  says  "  with  her  there  is  no  slack- 
ing as  though  afraid  of  hurting  her  foot 
with  the  blow,  but  downright,  headlong, 
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rapid,  earnest,  brave,  honest,  mighty 
chasing  ;  there  is  the  very  character  of 
commanding  power  in  every  hiss  of  her 
rushing  bells  and  in  every  stroke  of  her 
glorious  wings.  She  goes  into  battle 
knowing  that  she  will  conquer ;  she 
hurries  on  the  prize  as  one  who  would 
only  snatch  her  own  ;  she  comes  down, 
an  armed  cruiser,  with  all  her  sails  set, 
certain  of  the  craft  that  is  bounding 
before  her.  She  is  the  queen  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  the  sky;  but  man  is 
her  master.  She  bids  defiance  to  the 
winds,  the  hail  and  the  lightning  ;  she 
goes  out  in  her  fury  at  his  bidding,  and 
comes  down  gently  to  his  feet  out  of  the 
very  clouds  of  heaven." 

Her  mode  of  work  depends  upon  the 
quarry  she  is  to  fly.  If  it  be  grouse 
then  she  is  cast  off  as  the  falconer  ap- 
proaches the  place  where  it  is  known 
grouse  are.  The  falcon  rises  to  her 
pitch  and  rides  there,  circling  round 
and  round,  "waiting  on  "  the  falconer 
and  his  party,  often  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  dogs  then  spring  the  game. 
Even  whilst  the  dogs  point,  some  fal- 
cons will  come  partly  down,  well  know- 
ing what  that  means.  The  grouse  takes 
the  air. 

"  The  falcon  hovering  flies  ; 

Balanced  in  air  and  confidently  bold, 
Hangs  o'er  him  like  a  cloud." 

Then  down  the  hawk  comes  headlong 
and  straight  from  her  great  height  with 
force  enough  to  break  the  grouse's  back. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  bird  is  able 
to  dodge  the  first  blow,  but  unless  cover 
is  quite  close  that  is  a  futile  reprieve. 
Quickly  recovering,  the  falcon  rises  and, 
with  a  second  swoop,  shorter  and  sharper 
than  the  first,  the  end  comes.  With 
some  birds  the  battle  is  much  longer; 
Col.  Thornton  mentions  an  incompar- 
able flight  after  a  snipe,  which  lasted 
sixteen  minutes,  and  then  the  snipe  es- 
caped, having  covered  in  its  flight  nine 
measured  miles  besides  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  buckles  or  turns. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  or 
such  open  parts,  like  Salisbury  Plain 
and  the  open  Hertfordshire  hills,  as  are 
fitted  for  it,  the  quarry  is  the  more 
homely  but  more  plucky  rook  ;  there- 
fore different  tactics  are  necessary.  In- 
stead of  the  falcon  being  cast  off  to 
"wait  on  "  whilst  the  quarry  is  flushed, 
it  is  kept  hooded  on  the  wrist  till  the 
rook  or  rooks,  are  comparatively  near  ; 
off   then    goes    the   hawk    in    a   spiral 


course,  for  she  is  long-winged  and  must 
go  so.  Off  goes  the  rook,  straightening 
himself  out  to  his  best  and  rising  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  air,  for  the  rook 
is  a  hard  fighter  and  will  take  the  fal- 
con far  up  into  the  blue.  As  soon  as 
the  falcon  gets  fairly  above  the  rooks  he 
starts  his  downward  course,  not  falling 
straight,  for  both  are  in  rapid  motion 
and  near  matched,  but  gliding  ob- 
liquely with  tail  closed  and  compressed. 
She  makes  her  clutch  if  she  is  a  good 
footer;  there  is  a  "croak,"  a  flutter  of 
feathers,  the  fatal  grip,  and  a  headlong 
tumbling  earthward,  where  it  may  be 
the  battle  is  renewed  ;  but  it  is  there  of 
short  duration  because  those  snake-like 
toes  with  tiger's  talons,  were  not  given 
for  nothing,  and  the  falcon  knows  how 
to  use  them. 

The  other  long- winged  dark- eyed 
hawk  (the  merlin)  is  quite  a  different 
creature;  small,  slim,  beautifully  marked 
and  graceful,  she  has  ever  been  the 
lady's  hawk.  'Walter  Scott  in  the  "Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  depicts  the  bride 
with  one: 

"  The  ladye  by  the  altar  stood; 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 
And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood 

With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwined, 
Guarded  with  gold  and  ermine-lined. 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist, 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist." 

In  olden  times  merlins  were  the  con- 
stant companions  of  ladies  ;  they  took 
them  everywhere,  even  to  church,  and 
many  were  the  fruitless  edicts  of  the 
Church  against  the  practice.  The  merlin 
is  a  gentler  bird  than  any  of  the  others  ; 
will  sit  best  unhooded,  and,  after  killing 
her  quarry,  will  return  to  the  wrist ; 
but,  though  comparatively  and  at  those 
times  of  such  a  gentle  mood,  she  is  a 
fierce  hunter  and,  for  her  size,  the  bold- 
est of  all  the  British  falcons.  She  kills  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  her  ;  she  strangles 
her  quarry.  Occasionally  she  is  flown 
at  pigeons,  but  her  principal  game  is 
the  lark,  than  which  no  more  difficult 
bird  to  kill  flies  in  the  heavens.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  full-feathered  lark 
ever  was  killed  ;  it  is  only  when  one  is 
somewhat  disabled  by  moulting  that 
the  merlin  has  her  chance,  and  that  is  a 
very  even  one.  The  chase  by  the  mer- 
lin, of  the  lark  is  a  beautiful  display  of 
skill  and  endurance,  for  the  lark  can 
rise  more  directly  overhead  than  any 
other  bird,  and  so  he  gets  a  greater  ad- 
vantage over  the  circling  falcon  ;  more- 
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over,  as  the  commonest  experience  tes- 
tifies, she  can  drop  quicker  and  straighter 
down  to  cover  than  any  other  bird, 
almost  as  quickly,  in  fact,  as  the  merlin  ; 
indeed,  no  two  birds  start  more  fairly 
than  the  fully  fledged  lark  and  the 
merlin,  and  none  afford  a  more  interest- 
ing exhibition. 

Of  the  two  short-winged  hawks  the 
goshawk  is  by  far  the  larger  and  strong- 
er ;  it  can  be  used  in  a  far  more  inclosed 
country  than  the  long-winged  hawks. 
It  will  kill  partridges  freely.  The  Duke 
of  Leeds  had  one  which  killed  123  in 
one  season.  When  a  covey  of  partridges 
is  put  up,  the  goshawk  selects  one,  and 
he  will  pass,  with  the  rush  of  a  winged 
arrow,  through  all  the  other  birds  to 
strike  that  one.  He  is  a  keen  sportsman 
and  sits  unhooded  on  the  glove,  watch- 
ing every  bush  or  clump  from  which  a 
rabbit  might  run,  and  is  as  courageous 
as  he  is  keen.  His  clutch  of  the  rabbit 
is  terrible  ;  when  he  gets  one  foot  on 
the  rabbit's  nose  and  the  other  as  far 
behind  the  ear  as  he  can  stretch,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  little  animal  escapes  ; 
indeed,  the  goshawk  has  been  known  to 
catch  the  rabbit  at  its  hole  and  hold  it 
with  one  foot,  gripping  the  bank  with 
the  other,  to  prevent  himself  being 
drawn  in.  Even  the  hare  is  not  sure  to 
escape  the  goshawk's  terrible  grip  and 
quick  eye  ;  aneye  so  quick,  indeed,  that 
there  is  more  than  one  instance  of  the 
bird  having  caught  a  rabbit  in  mid-air, 
in  the  momentary  spring  with  which  it 
started  on  its  hoped  escape. 

The  sparrow-hawk  flies  at  bolt  only, 
that  is  from  the  wrist,  and  will  prey  on 
birds  only.  It  is  a  graceful,  useful  hawk, 
but  from  its  size  is  applicable  solely  to 
the  lesser  birds.  As  a  picture  the  male 
sparrow-hawk  is  perfection,  slim  as  a 
canary  and  thoroughbred  as  a  grey- 
hound. 

Of  the  royal,  but  now  obsolete,  sport 


of  heron  hawking  nothing  has  been  said,, 
because  to  revive  it  would  of  necessity 
extirpate  the  few  herons  left. 

"  Enough  for  me 
To  boast  the  gentle  spar  havvke  on  my  fist 
To  fly  the  partridge  from  the  bristly  field, 
Retrieve  the  covey  with  my  busy  train, 
Or  with  the  soaring  merlin  dare  the  lark." 

In  America  it  is  different.  There  are 
herons  of  several  varieties  and  in  abun- 
dance in  many  localities ;  indeed,  of 
all  the  countries  in  which  the  sport 
of  falconry  could  be  indulged  in  to  per- 
fection, none  exceeds  in  all  essentials 
the  United  States  ;  it  has  clear'  air,, 
bright  sunshine,  open  space  ;  it  has  the 
hawk  (witness  the  magnificent  collection 
sent  to  England  by  Lord  Lonsdale),  and 
of  game  and  wild  birds  enough  ;  for  the 
sport  does  not  require  dense  quantities. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known,  indeed, 
that  in  Mexico  falconry  is  quite  com- 
monly practiced,  The  author  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  this  information  says 
that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  sport,  that  numbers  of  persons 
there  keep  hawks  for  taking  partridge, 
and  that  there  are  in  California  and 
Oregon  several  varieties  of  hawks  well 
suited  to  the  purpose.  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve this,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
practice  of  falconry  should  not  be  ex- 
tended eastward,  where  nature  and  the 
social  conditions  have  united  in  prepar- 
ing for  its  reception.  There  are  open 
champaigns,  undulating  hills,  marshes,, 
and  good  game,  at  the  very  doors  of 
t  .ousands  of  men  and  women  with  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  master  the  training  of 
the  hawk,  and  the  instinct  of  the  sports- 
man to  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  and  every  reason  to  expect,, 
that  ere  long  the  tinkle  of  the  falcon's 
bell  and  the  melody  of 
the  old  sport  will  re- 
sound throughout  the 
United  States. 
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THe    AHRIBDALe    T1BRRIII 


BY    W.    H.    HUNTINGTON. 


WHILST  St.  Bernards  and  mas- 
tiffs and  all  the  larger  breeds 
still  hold  their  places  in  the 
affections  of  many  of  our  best 
fanciers,  the  tendency  of  to-day  seems 
towards  the  smaller  breeds,  chiefly  the 
terriers — the  game  little  beggars  that 
love  the  companionship  of  their  masters 
as  dearly  as  they  love  a  set-to  with 
the  rats. 

The  progress  that  we  have  made  in 
terrier  breeding  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  is  simply  wonderful.  Years 
ago  anything  small  that  walked  on  four 
legs  would  pass  as  a  terrier ;  now, 
through  cultivation  and  importation  of 
highly  bred  and  rare  formed  dogs,  we 
have  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  many  classes  we  can  hold  our  own 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  new  breed  in  this  country  that  is 
making  the  strongest  sort  of  a  bid  for 
popular  favor  is  the  Airedale,  and  a 
handsomer,  gamier,  and  more  useful 
terrier  never  breathed.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  not  a  single  good  specimen  has 
ever  been  exhibited  here,  but  lately  a 
few  have  been  imported  from  the  crack 


kennels  of  England,-  and  these  will 
make  their  debuts  at  the  coming  great 
show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club, 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Washing- 
ton's birthday  week. 

The  little  Welsh  terrier,  with  his 
black  or  grizzle  and  tan  coat,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  gameness  ;  the  Irish 
terrier,  with  his  hard,  wiry,  bright  red 
coat,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  "dare- 
devil "  flesh,  are,  however,  hardly  a 
match  for  the  Airedale,  which  weighs 
about  fifty  pounds,  and  has  no  fear  of 
anything  that  swims  or  walks,  of  what- 
ever size  or  conformation.  In  fact,  the 
Airedale,  being  large  and  heavy,  quick 
and  courageous,  is  more  than  a  match 
for  many  a  larger  dog. 

Very  little  is  positively  known  of  the 
origin  of  the  Airedales,  save  that  about 
forty  years  ago  around  Leeds,  Otley, 
and  other  towns  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aire,  they  were  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  colliers,  who  loved  the  dog 
for  his  gameness  in  the  pit,  and  his  un- 
swerving love  of  his  master  and  every 
member  of  the  household.  Cases  are 
on  record  where   the   poor   miner  has 
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himself  gone  hungry  in  order  to  feed 
his  "  tarrier,"  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
attached. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  be 
that  the  poor  laborer  will  sell  anything 
he  has  for  a  few  "bob,"  but  let  the 
would-be  purchaser  invade  the  mining 
districts  of  England,  and  see  a  good 
Airedale  terrier  in  the  hands  of  a  col- 
lier who  really  loves  him,  and  "  quid  " 
(pound  sterling),  and  not  "bob  "  (Eng- 
lish shilling),  will  have  to  be  the  key- 
note of  his  song  ;  and  if  he  gets  off  to 
the  tune  of  ten  or  twelve  "  quid  "  he 
may  consider  himself  lucky.  The  Aire- 
dale is  the  one  breed  of  dog  which  is  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  poor  man's  fam- 
ily, and  only  great  inducement  will 
cause  the  laborer  to  part  with  his  com- 
panion. 

There  seems  to  be  more  analogy  ex- 
isting between  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Airedale  terriers  than  any  other  breeds, 
and  this  is  the  more  noticeable  between 
the  two  latter,  as  there  is  not  so  much 
disparity  in  size  as  between  the  Welsh 
and  the  Airedale.  In  point  of  fact^ 
though,  the  Airedale  should  be  dark 
grizzle  and  tan,  and  the  Irishman  bright 
red,  wheaten  yellow  and  gray,  yet  the 
writer  knows  of  a  world- renowned  Aire- 
dale dog  which  won  first  and  all  the 
special  prizes  at  one  of  the  shows  of  the 
Airedale  Special  Club,  and  a  week 
later  won  similar  prizes  at  the  show  of 
the  Irish  Terrier  Club. 

While  the  true  origin  of  the  breed  is 
not  known,  the  probabilities  point  to 
crosses  of  the  old  rough-coated  Scotch 
terrier,  bull  terrier,  and  the  otter  hound. 

Wonderful  tales  are  told  of  his  cour- 
age and  obedience,  and  in  Vero  Shaw's 
book,  I  believe  it  is,  Mr.  Reginald 
Knight  tells  how,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  while  crossing  a  bridge  forty 
feet  high,  he  threw  a  stick  into  the  river 
and  ordered  his  dog  to  retrieve.  In- 
stead of  going  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
dog  at  once  mounted  the  railing  and 
plunged  headlong  into  the  stream.  The 
order  once  given  demanded  instant 
obedience,  not  "  around  Robin  Hood's 
barn,"  but  by  a  "  short  cut  across  fields," 
or,  in  other  words,  to  get  there  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  get  there  he  did.  This 
is  but  one  of  many  tales  of  the  pluck, 
obedience,  and  absolute  fearlessness 
which  stamp  the  breed. 

While  in  the  eyes  of  some  his  great 
size  (up  even  to  sixty  pounds)  seriously 


handicaps  him,  yet  for  an  all-round  dog 
as  companion,  true  and  loyal,  wise  and 
clever,  it  seems  he  has  no  superior. 

Reverting  to  the  origin  again,  we  find 
that  after  the  first  infusion  of  otter 
hound  blood,  the  individuality  of  this 
dog  was  so  stamped  upon  the  product 
that  it  became  necessary  to  breed  back 
to  the  bull  terrier  until  the  great  hound 
head  and  heavy  ears  were  eliminated, 
while  the  love  of  water,  keenness  of 
sense  and  sight  were  largely  retained. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  though  the 
greatest  care  has  been  used. to  breed 
out  these  faults,  a  great  number  of  dogs 
shown  have  the  large  hound  ears  and 
long  narrow  heads.  Even  some  famous 
winners  in  England  are  declared  perfect 
in  all  parts  save  the  ears,  although  the 
large  ones  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
in  their  stead  we  have  the  neat  drop 
ear,  V-shaped,  and  carried  forward  as 
in  the  fox  terrier,  though,  of  course, 
much  larger. 

The  breed  while  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land, has  no  end  of  admirers  both  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  where  the  dogs 
are  put  to  many  uses  on  account  of 
their  sturdiness  and  "  dog  sense." 
Though  the  breed  has  been  for  thirty 
years  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  fan- 
ciers, it  was  not  until  1883  that  Bir- 
mingham (England)  was  the  first  to 
make  a  separate  class  for  Airedales. 
A  grand  display  was  made  there,  and  so 
thoroughly  alive  were  the  fanciers  to 
the  value  of  the  breed  whose  cause  they 
had  espoused  that  three  years  later 
the  English  Kennel  Club  admitted  the 
Airedales,  and  made  them  eligible  for 
registration  in  the  stud-book. 

This  was  the  crowning  victory  for  the 
breeders,  and  from  1886  to  1891  most 
marveloiis  progress  was  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  dog.  The  ears 
seemed  to  grow  smaller,  less  hound-like 
and  more  fox-terrier  like  in  shape  and 
carriage,  the  color  became  more  evenly 
defined  and  clearer,  while  the  confor- 
mation was  terrier  throughout,  until 
in  October;  1891,  at  the  great  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  Newbold  Test,  Chol- 
mondeley  Briar,  and  Cholmondeley 
Bridesmaid  divided  honors  in  the  terrier 
classes. 

The  general  usefulness  of  the  Aire- 
dale will  no  doubt  surprise  many  who 
know  little  of  this  grand  breed  of  dog. 
The  few  we  have  here,  though  not  show 
dogs,  are  good  for  other  purposes,  espe- 
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cially  for  vermin.  Rats  they  will  destroy 
as  quick  as  one  can  wink,  being  almost 
as  rapid  in  their  movements  as  a  mon- 
goose ;  they  will  hunt  rabbits  with  the 
zeal  of  a  fox-hound  or  beagle,  tree  a 
coon  and  kill  him  when  he  drops,  and  to 
muskrats,  water  rats,  and  weasels  they 
are  sure  death.  No  hole  is  too  deep  in 
the  water  for  them  not  to  follow  their 
quarry  ;  for  hours  they  will  work  inde- 
fatigably,  and  woe  betide  the  object  of 
their  search  when  found.  In  England, 
in  addition  to  being  used  on  vermin, 
they  are  taught  to  retrieve  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans,  and  on  account  of  their  size 
and  strength  no  sea  is  too  rough  for 
them  when  in  pursuit  of  wounded  wild 
fowl.  They  are  also  easily  broken  to 
gun  for  covert  shooting,  and  will  drive 
sheep  and  cattle  better  than  many  col- 
lies, and  when  a  badger  is  to  be  "  in- 
duced "  to  come  out  of  his  box,  the 
Airedale  either  brings  him  out,  or  is  a 
dead  dog. 

In  point  of  disposition  no  dog  could 
be  possessed  of  more  qualities  that  en- 
dear him  to  his  owner.  He  is  far  from 
quarrelsome  with  other  dogs,  is  inclined 
to  shun  them  when  at  walk  ;  yet,  let 
another  dog  dispute  his  right  to  advance, 
he  is  up  and  at  it  in  a  moment.  Then 
his  opponent  must  look  to  himself,  how- 
ever big  or  strong  he  may  be.  The 
Airedale's  jaw,  of  wonderful  length  and 
punishing  power,  soon  does  its  work, 
and  he  will  die  ere  he  turns  tail.  At 
home  he  is  docile  in  the  extreme,  fond 
of  children,  and  a  good  guardian  and 
obedient  to  a  wonderful  degree,  which, 
coupled  with  an  intelligence  almost 
human,  make  him  a  most  enjoyable 
companion. 

In  point  of  conformation  he  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Irish  terrier,  though  much 
heavier  throughout.  The  skull  in  our 
best  specimens  is  flat  and  of  good  width 
between  the  eyes,  and  with  no  percep- 
tible stop  or  indentation  between  the 
skull  and  muzzle,  except  in  profile. 
The  jaws  should  be  long  and  powerful,, 
rather  deep  and  moderately  square  at 
end ;  mouth  perfectly  level,  and  free 
from  flews.  The  standard  calls  for  a 
black  nose.  Some  fanciers  seek  very 
small  eyes  ;  but  those  in  proper  propor- 
tion to  the  dog's  size,  bright  and  dark  in 
color,  possessing  true  terrier  expression, 
are  greatly  preferred.  The  neck  should 
be  wholly  free  from  throatiness,  well 
carried,  of  good  length,  and  gradually 


widening  to  the  shoulders.  As  the  dog 
has  not  only  to  be  quick  on  his  feet,  but 
be  busy  with  them  when  unearthing  a 
fox,  or  other  vermin,  his  shoulders 
should  be  fine,  long,  and  sloping ;  with 
a  deep,  muscular  chest,  neither  too 
full  nor  too  wide.  As  he  is  to  be  a 
worker  both  above  ground  and  under 
water,  his  back  should  be  short,  straight, 
and  strong ;  ribs  well  sprung  and 
rounded,  loins  broad  and  powerful  and 
well  ribbed  up.  As  many  fanciers  use 
the  dog  for  hunting  both  birds  and  rab- 
bits, at  which  latter  he  is  most  clever, 
his  hind-quarters  should  be  strong, 
powerful,  and  thick  through  the  hams, 
muscular  second  thighs,  and  stifles  well 
bent.  This  latter  quality  greatly  aids 
his  speed. 

The  legs  should  be  of  the  very  best 
sort,  straight  as  gun  -  barrels,  and  of 
good  substance  ;  feet  round  and  close, 
with  good,  thick  soles.  The  stern  should 
be  stout  and  docked,  set  rather  high, 
but  not  carried  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  back. 

The  coat  is  a  very  essential  feature  of 
the  Airedale  terrier.  It  should  be  hard, 
close,  rough,  or  broken ;  very  dense 
and  wiry  in  texture,  so  as  to  withstand 
all  sorts  of  weather  and  water,  and  free 
from  all  curls  or  locks.  Some  exhibit- 
ors consider  the  appearance  of  the  coat  is- 
improved  by  ruffling  it  up  so  as  to  make 
it  have  a  bushy,  staring  appearance. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cognoscenti,  is 
all  wrong.  They  claim  the  coat  should 
lay  flat  on  the  body,  and  respond  to  the 
touch  as  already  described.  In  point  of 
color  the  head  and  ears  (with  exception 
of  dark  marking  on  each  side  of  skull) 
should  be  tan,  the  cars  being  a  darker 
shade  than  the  rest,  the  legs  up  to  the 
thighs  and  elbows  being  also  tan;  the 
body  black  and  dark  grizzle. 

With  the  before-mentioned  "  points, ,r 
if  found  in  any  one  dog,  we  will  have 
the  perfect  specimen.  Though  this  is- 
rarely  reached  in  animal  life,  the  illus- 
tration shows  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens living. 

The  disqualifying  points  are  a  Dudley 
nose ;  white  on  throat,  face,  or  feet ; 
white  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; 
a  thoroughly  bad  mouth — i.  e.,  minus  a 
number  of  teeth,  with  others  cankered  \ 
uneven  jaws  are  very  objectionable ; 
and  a  dog  possessed  of  any  of  these 
would  often  be  "  pegged  "  down  in  the 
judging-ring,  if  not  wholly  turned  aside. 
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IMAGINE  a  wild,  snow-laden  land- 
scape— as  long"  ago  as  you  care  to 
think  about.  Your  imaginary  scene 
is  a  part  of  a  rough,  thickly- wooded 
country.  Snow  lies  deep  upon' the 
iron  soil,  softening  the  outlines  of  rock 
and  bowlder  and  prostrate  log ;  snow 
burdens  all  standing  timber  with  a 
gleaming  garb  of  white  silence.  The 
sun  shines  brightly,  the  air  is  still,  yet 
Arctic  cold.  It  is  a  mid-winter  day  of 
an  old,  frozen  clime. 

Through  the  center  of  the  scene 
stretches  a  tremendous  furrow,  its 
depths  deep-cushioned,  its  high,  steep 
sides  softly  padded  with  downy  snow. 
Swelling  white  curves  and  long,  smooth 
slopes  hide  every  harsh  inequality  of 
the  true  sides  of  the  furrow.  The  bur- 
dened trees,  crowding  close  upon  either 
hand,  may  or  may  not  be  of  familiar 
types.  Dull  green  masses  and  lofty,  jew- 
eled spears  suggest  cedar,  fir,  and  pine. 

From  far  beneath  the  snow,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  furrow,  come  whis- 
pers of  hidden  mirth,  muffled  laughter 
and  gurgling.  Under  the  warm  white 
blanket  a  merry  streamlet  is  making 
fun  of  the  Frost  King's  efforts  to  stran- 
gle its  music.  In  the  middle  distance  is 
the  one  visible  break  in  the  snowy  cov- 
ering—  a  broad  circle  with  straight 
white  walls,  within  which  the  black 
water  revolves  in  open  view.  Over  it 
hangs  a  faint  cloud  of  mist.  From  one 
part  of  the  wall  a  glittering  incline  ex- 
tends to  the  forest  above. 

A  curious,  whistling  noise,  tense  as 
wire,  trembles  among  the  tree-trunks. 
In  a  moment  comes  an  answering  note, 
fainter  and  further  away.  A  signal  and 
a  reply. 


Let  us  100k  closer  into  the  seemingly 
deserted  forest  above  the  furrow.  Here 
is  life;  after  all — the  whistling  was  not 
of  ghostly  origin.  A  glint  of  rich, 
glossy  brown  shows  under  the  droop- 
ing boughs,  and  a  queer,  wriggling 
shape,  like  a  seven-foot,  outrageously 
corpulent  serpent,  is  laboriously  work- 
ing a  passage  over  the  snow.  It  is 
not  one  creature,  but  two,  the  head  of 
one  at  the  tail  of  the  other.  Behind 
them  stretches  their  hard-won  trail,  a 
shallow  furrow,  as  though  left  by  a 
dragged  log.  Somewhere,  not  far  away, 
is  a  second  hidden  stream,  from  which 
the  strange  creatures  have  journeyed. 

Gradually  they  work  their  way  to  the 
head  of  the  slope  above  the  pool,  and 
here  they  halt  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sunlight.  Saw  you  ever  such  fur  ?  The 
superb  gloss  of  it  is  finely  revealed  ;  it 
almost  seems  to  warm  the  frozen  stuff 
below  it.  Like  seals  are  the  rich- 
garbed  creatures,  with  their  rounded 
heads,  almost  imperceptible  ears,  and 
long,  heavy  bodies.  Their  stumpy  legs 
are  concealed  in  the  snow  till  they  ap- 
pear to  lack  limbs  altogether. 

The  quaint,  furry  people  are  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  too.  Their  blunt  noses 
sniff  the  biting  air,  their  supple  necks 
and  bodies  curve  at  ease  in  all  direc- 
tions. One  advances  to  the  edge  of  the 
( steep  and  peers  down  at  the  black 
water.  His  beady  eyes  appear  to  gleam 
with  mischief  as  they  measure  the  dis- 
tance. His  companion  crowds  against 
his  quarters  —  she  is  feminine  to  the 
core,  and  she,  too,  wants  to  look.  His 
jaws  part  in  mock  rage,  revealing  a 
startling  array  of  teeth.  Swift  and 
smooth  as  the  stroke  of  a.  serpent,  his 
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head  flies  back  and  his  teeth  grip  the 
glossy  silver  of  her  throat.  The  teeth 
and  the  stroke  seem  wicked  in  their 
sudden  action,  but  this  is  merely  play — 
he  would  not  hurt  her  for  the  finest 
trout  in  the  stream. 

She  is  full  of  spirit,  and  at  once 
accepts  the  challenge.  There  is  fun 
afoot.  Over  and  over  they  go  in  beau- 
tiful, furry  coils,  now  one  uppermost, 
now  the  other.  She  nips  his  flat  paw 
smartly;  he  gives  a  good-natured  grunt 
and  gets  even  by  grabbing  the  back  of 
her  neck  and  shaking  her  as  a  puppy 
shakes  a  glove.  So  the  merry  farce 
goes  on,  till  at  last  they  roll  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  slope.  She  is  under,  and 
she  craftily  lets  go  and  gives  him  a  vig- 
orous push.  He  totters  for  an  instant, 
then  thrusts  his  nose  straight  out,  tucks 
his  forepaws  back  into  his  soft  waist- 
coat, and  goes  sailing  swiftly  upon  his 
long  belly  straight  at  the  water.  His 
speed  increases  as  he  goes,  until  his 
rubbery  body  curves  to  the  last  perpen- 
dicular drop  and  his  head  strikes  the 
water.  Smooth  as  oil  he  parts  the  sur- 
face, which  hardly  ripples  at  his  en- 
trance— and  no  sound  betrays  the  fact 
that  twenty  pounds  of  life  have  entered 
the  pool.  In  a  moment  his  round  head 
silently  breaks  the  surface.  His  eyes 
seek  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  at  once  he 
sounds  the  whistling  call.  Like  an  echo 
comes  her  responsive  cry,  and  presently 
she,  too,  tucks  in  her  paws,  and  in  the 
path  he  broke  for  her  she  goes  sliding 
down  to  join  him  in  the  pool.  Again 
and  again  the  pair  struggle  up  the 
ascent  at  the  easiest  point,  and  glide 
down  the  now  well-marked  slide,  till, 
like  children  wearied  of  one  sport,  they 
leave  it  to  hunt  the  trout  in  the  pool,  to 
travel  far  under  the  ice,  or  to  continue 
their  arduous  journey  over  the  snow  to 
some  other  stream. 

The  otter  was  the  original  tobog- 
ganer, and  his  slide  the  first  of  its  kind 
deliberately  chosen.  Whence  came  his 
information  ?  I  know  not.  Turn,  if 
you  can,  the  leaves  of  Nature's  wonder- 
ful volume,  back  to  the  opening  chap- 
ter of  animal  life,  for  information  upon 
this  and  countless  other  curious  traits. 
Maybe  the  primal  otter  saw  a  cube  of 
ice  break  from  its  parent  glacier  and  go 
sliding  down  a  polished  path  to  the  sea. 
He  may  have  then  tried  the  feat  him- 
self, under  the  notion  that  such  sliding 
was  rare  good  fun  for  otters— quien  sabe? 


Wherever  the  otter  may  have  ob- 
tained his  idea  of  sliding,  he  has  neither 
lost  it  nor  improved  upon  it.  He  slides 
as  his  forebears  did,  for  love  of  sliding, 
but  he  does  not  altogether  depend  upon 
snow  and  ice.  During  summer  earth- 
slides  serve  well  enough,  and  these 
will  surely  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
streams  frequented  by  otters. 

The  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  toboggan  also  belongs  to  a  remote 
period. 

Another  winter  scene.  Deep  snow 
everywhere.  In  the  foreground  a  pant- 
ing buck,  floundering  almost  helplessly 
in  the  treacherous  deposit,  which  will 
not  support  his  weight  and  yet  hampers 
his  every  movement.  A  yell,  ominous 
as  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  rings  amid  the 
timber.  At  the  sound  the  buck  wildly 
struggles  in  a  last  desperate  effort.  His 
jaws  are  foamy,  his  great  eyes  are  start- 
ing from  their  sockets  ;  he  would  as  lief 
hear  even  the  tongue  of  the  dreaded 
timber-wolf  as  the  terrifying  yelp  now 
ringing  in  his  ears.  But  the  struggle  is 
useless  ;  his  sinewy  strength  fails  ;  he 
gives  up  and  lies  quivering  with  dread, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  awful  pur- 
suer. He  has  not  long  to  wait.  An  In- 
dian, on  netted  shoes,  is  easily  following 
the  buck's  floundering  course.  A  blow 
from  a  stone  axe  ends  the  stalled  quar- 
ry's misery. 

The  chase  has  been  long,  for  the  buck 
strove  bravely.  The  Indian's  winter 
lodge  lies  several  miles  away  in  the  fir- 
thicket  beside  the  frozen  lake.  Under 
the  cone  of  snowy  skins  the  squaw  and 
the  papooses  bide  the  return  of  the 
hunter.  Near  by,  among  the  firs,  stands 
the  wolf  of  famine,  his  cold  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  lodge.  The  venison  must  go 
to  the  lodge.  It  is  life  and  health  to 
the  inmates.  It  is  meat,  and  meat  they 
must  have  to  withstand  the  cold.  A 
hole  taken  up  in  a  belt  may  serve  for  a 
meal  during  summer,  but  the  Frost 
King  is  not  to  be  bamboozled  with  such 
ghost-fare — he  demands  meat,  the  strong 
meat  of  the  forest's  strong  creatures. 

Our  Indian  knows  this  well,  else  he 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  run 
down  his  buck.  What  we  would  call 
sport  is  to  him  work,  a  thing  unworthy, 
of  a  brave  except  under  severe  press- 
ure. If  scenery,  snow,  or  sapin  would 
feed  him  and  his  brown  she-wolf  and 
cubs,  he  would  never  have  left  the  warm 
lodge  to  toil  after  a  fleeing  deer. 
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Now  he  has  the  deer,  and  he  must  get 
it  to  his  lodge.  But  how  ?  He  cannot 
shoulder  the  dead  animal,  for  it  weighs 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  such  addi- 
tional weight  would  sink  his  snow-shoes 
so  deeply  as  to  make  them  useless.  He 
will  not  lighten  the  deer  by  cutting  and 
cleaning  it,  for  to  do  so  would  sacrifice 
the  entrails,  lights,  etc.,  and  these  are 
delicacies  too  choice  to  be  lost.  In  his 
perplexity  he  seizes  an  ear  and  hauls 
the  carcass  to  a  better  position  for 
study.  Then  to  move  it  still  more,  he 
grasps  a  hind  leg  and  attempts  to  drag 
the  carcass  backward.  During  -these 
two  acts  he  learns  a  valuable  lesson. 
Moved  with  the  hat?-,  the  body  was 
easily  manageable  ;  against  the  hair,  it 
was  obstinate  and  brought  much  snow 
with  it.  If  dragged  by  the  head,  he 
might  get  it  home  without  too  great 
labor. 

A  long  strip  of  tough  bark,  fastened 
about  the  deer's  throat,  made  a  handy 
thing  to  haul  on,  and  so  the  deer  was 
drawn  over  the  snow.  The  next  time 
the  Indian  wanted  to  transport  flesh  too 
heavy  for  his  shoulder  he  remembered 
that,  with  the  hair,  a  deerskin  will  slip 
easily  enough  over  snow.  Here  was 
the  wild  man's  first  toboggan.  A  deer- 
skin would  hold  a  good  deal,  it  would 
slip  in  one  direction  without  requiring 
too  much  power,  and,  when  spread  out 
flat,  it  sank  but  little  into  the  snow, 
thus  having  a  great  advantage  over  any 
device  approaching  a  sled  with  separate 
runners.  When  the  skin  was  not  avail- 
able the  nearest  approach  to  it  was  a 
sheet  of  the  ever-convenient  birch-bark. 
First,  to  avoid  catching  in  the  snow,  the 
front  end  of  the  bark  was  curved  up- 
ward ;  and  second,  for  convenience  in 
passing  between  trees  and  along  narrow 
trails,  the  shape  of  the  bark  was  nar- 
rowed, and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
lengthened  to  maintain  the  requisite 
carrying  capacity.  From  the  bark  to 
the  toboggan  proper,  made  of  two 
pieces  of  thin  ash,  fastened  with  raw- 
hide, and  with  a  graceful  roll  in  front, 
was  a  short  step.  Then  the  Indian  had 
the  very  best  appliance  ever  devised 
for  easily  transporting  heavy  weights 
over  deep  snow  in  a  forested  country. 
Like  the  bark  canoe  and  the  netted 
snow-shoe,  the  toboggan  is  perfect  for 
its  purpose,  and  it  has  never  been  im- 
proved upon  in  the  place  of  its  birth. 

A     device,     originally     intended     to 


lighten  the  unwilling  labor  of  a  savage,, 
eventually  became  an  important  feature 
of  the  winter  pastimes  of  civilized  folk. 
The  pioneers  of  the  fur  trade  found  the 
toboggan  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
snow-canoe  (in  which  it  carried  every- 
thing movable)  and  pleasure  -  sled. 
Down  the  snowy  steeps,  above  which 
now  stands  quaint  Quebec ;  down  the 
long  slopes  of  Mount  Royal,  lithe  young 
bucks  sped  upon  their  fleet  toboggans, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  eagerly 
young  white  blood  turned  to  the  novel 
pastime.  Amusements  must  needs  have 
been  few  in  those  early  days,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  tobogganing  flour- 
ished. And  the  descendants  of  those 
hardy  old  people  still  cling  to  the  red 
man's  device,  and  in  so  doing  they  do 
well,  for  tobogganing  fitly  ranks  among 
the  best  of  winter  pastimes. 

But,  to  my  notion,  it  should  not  be 
tampered  with,  nor  should  alleged  im- 
provements be  lugged  into  the  sport. 
Granted  a  proper  slide,  and  the  plain, 
old,  ordinary  toboggan  is  fleet  enough 
and  exciting  enough  to  satisfy  any 
healthy,  vigorous  longing  for  genuine 
sport.  The  craving  for  speed — speed — 
speed!  —  and  records — that  curse  of 
many  an  erstwhile  fascinating  and  ben- 
eficial pastime  of  this  country,  has  more 
than  once  threatened  the  welfare  of  to- 
bogganing. 

The  sons  of  Uncle  Sam  never  can 
leave  well  enough  alone.  If  a  thing 
doesn't  go  as  if  all  sheol  were  at  its 
tail ;  if  there  isn't  some  wrench,  or 
some  nerve-destroying  attachment,  or 
some  diabolical  noise  tacked  on  to  a 
pastime,  that  pastime  must  be  slow,  and 
so  require  improving.  If  so-and-so  hap- 
pens to  slide  half  a  mile  in  half  a  min- 
ute, he  must  be  beaten  by  hook  or  by 
crook. 

"  I'll  bust  the  watch  or  the  record  !  "" 
screams  young  America  in  his  strained 
yelp.  "  This  dern  old  toboggan's  pretty 
smooth  on  the  bottom,  but  I  guess  if 
she  had  a  couple  of  strips  of  polished 
steel  tacked  to  her,  she'd  knock  a  whole 
fifth  of  a  second  off  all  their  records  for 
a  mile  !"  So  he  put  the  steel  on  the 
toboggan  and  he  tinkered  about  the 
slide  till  he  had  improved  (?)  the  sport 
to  his  satisfaction.  Then  he  went  so 
fast  that  he  couldn't  see  where  he  was 
going  ;  he  drove  nine  -  tenths  of  the 
ladies  and  a  lot  of  very  decent  fellows 
from  his  slide,  and  then,  when  he  had 
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•done  his  level  best  to  spoil  a- good  old 
sport,  he  voted  tobogganing  "  slow " 
and  "  no  good,"  and  left  it.  Next  he 
invented  a  steel  "  bob,"  a  dangerous, 
unreliable  racing  machine,  and  he  hunt- 
ed for  the  most  dangerous  natural  slide. 
Visions  of  world's  records  were  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  thoroughly  happy. 
Then  he  started  his  "bob,"  and  event- 
ually broke  his  dern  neck,  whereupon 
a  lot  of  decent  people  sent  flowers  and 
bowed  to  the  loss  with  a  chastened,  holy 

But  the  genuine  tobogganing  did  not 
die,  though  in  more  ways  than  one  it 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  In  its 
proper  home — in  Canada,  and  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  States — it 
is  unlikely  ever  to  lose  its  hold.  There 
the  old-fashioned  toboggan,  with  its  at- 
tendant pleasures,  can  always  be  found. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  great  attraction  ;  at 
others  it  divides  the  honors  with  skate 
and  snow-shoe,  but  it  always  has  a  fol- 
lowing of  its  own. 

Of  late  a  number  of  Europeans,  aided 
and  abetted  by  wandering  Britons  and 
Yankees,  have  developed  in  Switzerland 
a  form  of  so-called  tobogganing  which 
has  attained  considerable  importance. 
But  it  is  not  the  genuine  sport.  It  is 
rather  scientific  coasting,  the  object  be- 
ing to  attain  the  highest  possible  speed 
over  a  carefully  prepared  and  difficult 
path.  Of  course,  it  has  its  international 
contests,  its  records,  and  several  other 
things,  which,  mercifully,  are  unknown 
in  the  true  game.  While  some  real  to- 
boggans are  used,  the  term  "  toboggan  " 
is  there  applied  to  native  and  American 
sleds,  which  are  simply  racing  machines 
with  steel  runners.  This  break-neck, 
record  coasting  is  naturally  exhilarating 
:sport,  but  it  is  not  tobogganing,  and  it 
lacks  some  of  the  best  features  of  the 
Canadian  original. 

In  order  to  see  and  enjoy  tobogganing 
proper,  one  must  visit  Montreal  or  Que- 
bec, or  one  of  the  northern  American 
centers,  where  the  sport  is  followed  in 
the  old  way.  There  the  slides  may  be 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half-mile  or  more 
in  length,  with  only  enough  artificial 
elevation  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
natural  lay  of  the  land.  Montreal,  owing 
to  the  repeated  winter  carnivals,  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  tobogganing 
center,  but  the  sport  is  also  enthusias- 
tically followed  in  many  places  of  less 
•importance.  . 


I  remember  when  Toronto  made  a 
strong  effort  to  rival  the  sliding  charm 
of  the  city  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
people  of  the  "  Queen  City  "  built  a  fine 
slide  in  the  park,  and  night  after  night, 
during  one  lively  winter,  crowds  of  men 
and  women,  young  and  not  so  very 
young,  toiled  up  the  flights  of  steps  and 
whizzed  down  the  polished  chutes.  It 
was  rare  fun,  too,  but  somehow  the 
thing  did  not  wear.  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct recollection  that  the  builders  of 
the  slide  had  made  it  a  bit  too  high  and 
a  trifle  too  close  to  the  perpendicular  for 
the  first  fall  to  endear  it  to  the  masses. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  certainly  one.  unfavor- 
able season  (not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
Toronto)  and  an  unfortunate  accident 
combined  to  unpopularize  sliding.  The 
accident  was  one  of  those  melancholy 
affairs  which  seem  bound  to  occur  now 
and  then.  The  weather  had  been  doubt- 
ful and  the  slide  was  closed  for  the  time, 
a  heavy  bar  being  swung  across  at  the 
bottom  of  the  artificial  descent.  Some- 
how a  tobogganer  happened  along,  and 
not  noticing  the  bar  on  the  unlighted 
slide,  the  toboggan  was  started  just  for 
fun.  Of  course  the  sliders  ran  into  the 
bar,  and  a  terrible  price  was  paid  for  a 
piece  of  carelessness. 

Another  slide  came  near  being  cause 
of  disaster.  It  was  built  in  western 
Ontario,  where  the  snow-fall  is  very 
irregular  and  the  weather  variable. 
The  start  of  this  was  a  long,  high 
wooden  chute,  the  slide  continuing  over 
easily  sloping  ground  and  ending  upon 
a  frozen  river.  There  was  only  snow 
enough  to  enable  the  sliders  to  sprinkle 
and  so  ice  the  low  ground  as  to  secure 
a  fairly  good  sliding  surface,  which  re- 
quired constant  renewal.  For  the  chute, 
they  sprinkled  the  boards,  and  alter- 
nated sprinkling  with  freezing  till  the 
path  was  one  unbroken  coat  of  smooth- 
est ice. 

"  This  is  something  like  !  "  said  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme.  "  Montreal 
isn't  in  it — we'll  show  'em  a  thing  or 
two." 

They  did. 

The  first  half  of  that  slide  was  fast 
enough  to  pull  a  fellow's  whiskers  out, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  jar  when  you 
reached  the  second  and  more  contem- 
plative section.  One  daring  youth  slid 
standing  erect,  in  imitation  of  an  old 
feat  by  Montrealers. 

"  You'll  want  a  new  neck  ;  you'll  only 
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want  it  once,  but  you'll  need  it  that 
time,"  was  my  advice  when  he  asked 
what  I  thought  of  his  performance. 
He'd  have  wanted  eight  new  necks,  if 
he  hadn't  been  a  pet  of  Fate's.  During 
his  next  attempt  he  and  the  toboggan 
quarreled,  and  he'd  have  been  flip-flop- 
ping yet  if  he  hadn't  whirled  into  the 
only  soft  obstacle  within  a  square  mile 
of  his  start.  The  soft  obstacle  couldn't 
utter  a  word  for  nearly  ten  minutes. 

The  next  disaster  came  within  an  ace 
of  being  a  fatal  one.  The  best  of  steer- 
ers  could  not  control  a  toboggan  upon 
such  a  glassy  surface.  An  over-"confi- 
dent  youth  spent  a  few  days  in  bed,  and 
a  fair  face  was  permanently  disfigured 
as  a  result  of  playing  a  game  not  thor- 
oughly understood.  Similar  accidents 
have  happened  upon  nearly  every  slide 
where  plenty  of  snow  is  not  available. 

But  where  the  snow-fall  is  heavy, 
and  where  genuine  winter  rules  for 
months,  as  it  does  at  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
and  Quebec,  tobogganing  is  a  glorious 
pastime.  Upon  crisp,  windless  days, 
when  the  sun  blazes  like  some  huge 
jewel ;  when  the  air  seems  to  impart 
new  strength  and  new  capacity  for 
pleasure  with  every  breath  ;  when  the 
whole  land  is  dazzling  white,  the  excite- 
ment of  rapid  motion  is  hardly  needed 
to  perfect  one's  delight.  It  is  good 
enough  merely  to  be  alive,  well,  and 
out  of  doors"  in  such  a  climate  and  amid 
such  surroundings.  Add  the  brightness 
and  stir  of  the  scene  ;  the  arrowy  rush 
of  the  swift  machines,  the  merry  laugh- 
ter, the  chatter  of  busy  tongues,  the 
healthfulness  of  it  all,  as  evinced  by 
glowing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  and 
the  play  of  brilliant  colors  as  gayly- 
garbed  sliders  shift  about,  and  we  have 
a  perfect  picture  of  innocent  recreation. 

What  if  the  mercury  stand  at  zero  ? 
So  long  as  the  north  wind  sleeps,  even 
extreme  cold  does  not  chill  the  mirth 
of  these  people.  Good  constitutions  the 
majority  of  them  certainly  have,  and 
they  have  something  else,  almost  as 
important,  and  that  is  sound  common 
sense  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

They  believe  in  wool.  This  strapping 
six-footer  hauling  his  toboggan  back 
for  another  slide,  appears  as  if  he  could 
handle  a  ton's  weight,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  what  cold  means.  He 
is  dressed  for  sharp  weather.  Next  his 
healthy  skin  is  a  heavy  suit  of  honest 
lamb's  wool ;  upon  his  feet  are,  first,  a 


pair  of  fine  wool  socks  ;  next  a  pair  of 
heavy,  long,  hand-knit  wool  stockings, 
which  come  well  above  his  knees  ;  out- 
side these  a  pair  of  heavy  socks,  with 
tops  turned  down  in  a  hard  roll  about 
his  ankles.  Over  them  are  the  light 
buckskin  moccasins,  one  protected  by  a 
hard  leather  steering-tip.  From  waist  to 
knee  knickers  of  beautifully  soft,  light 
blanket  afford  all  needful  warmth  with- 
out impeding  the  limbs.  Next  to  the 
heavy  undershirt  is  a  collared  flannel 
shirt,  or  a  sweater,  according  to  taste ; 
over  that  the  handsome  blanket  coat, 
with  gay-colored  border  and  trimmings, 
in  which  the  club  colors  are  predomi- 
nant. About  his  waist  is  tightly  bound 
the  wonderful  habitant  sash,  broad  and 
yards  long,  woven  by  deft  French  fin- 
gers in  some  cabin  far  away.  Upon  his 
head  is  the  woolen  toque,  warm  enough 
to  protect  the  ears  from  frost,  but  not 
warm  enough  to  induce  perspiration. 
Upon  his  hands  are  mitts,  gloves,  or 
gauntlets,  of  fur,  wool,  or  leather. 

There  is  not  a  binding  strap  or  an  in- 
conveniently tight  stitch  upon  this  man ; 
he  is  free  to  bend  in  any  direction,  or  to 
tumble  if  fate  so  ordains  ;  his  harness 
will  neither  bind  nor  part.  The  big 
sash  he  can  pull  as  tightly  as  he  may 
desire  ;  it  is  in  the  proper  place  to  com- 
plete the  protection  against  cold. 

The  visible  costume  of  his  fair  com- 
rade is  a  long  blanket  coat  of  a  hue  to 
suit  the  wearer's  type  of  beauty;  moc- 
casins, toque,  and  suitable  hand-cover- 
ing. The  rest — well,  you  may  wager 
that  it's  all  wool  and  that  she's  some- 
where inside  !  By  the  way  she  trips 
along  you  can  tell  that  every  muscle  has 
perfect  freedom — and  that,  my  friend, 
is  all  you  have  any  right  to  know. 

But  the  best  of  tobogganing  is  by 
night — one  of  those  marvelous  northern 
nights,  when  the  white  moon  rides  high 
above  a  white  world ;  when  Aurora 
swings  her  changeful  torch  across  the 
glittering  northern  sky;  when  sharp 
reports  tell  where  snow-elves  pull  trig- 
ger on  slumbering  grouse  and  hare ; 
when  song  and  laugh  tinkle  back  from 
the  black  bulk  of  firs  upon  the  hill. 

The  rows  of  torches  marking  the  slide 
appear  to  stretch  for  miles  till  lost  in  a 
frosty  sea  ;  Mount  Royal  seems  a  mass 
of  cloud,  the  long  ascent  a  golden  lad- 
der to  a  world  above.  Flashes  of  color 
warm  the  cold  black  and  white  of  snow 
and   shadow,  as   moving  figures  enter 
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and  leave  each  torch's  circle  of  light. 
Skir-r-r-r-r  !  A  toboggan  flashes  past, 
leaving  the  merry  hail  of  its  crew  far 
behind  in  a  swirl  of  shining  dust. 

You  mount  step  by  step,  till  you  are 
above  it  all,  and  can  look  down  upon  the 
spear-like  point  of  a  goodly  tree.  Away 
below  run  the  lights,  dipping,  dipping, 
like  lessening  golden  heads  on  a  view- 
less cord.  Bright  eyes  flash,  and  soft 
voices  murmur  all  about ;  teeth  that 
have  caught  something  of  the  frost's 
gleam  show  between  lips  so  warm  that 
Winter  dare  not  touch  them  lest  he  per- 
ish. A  manly  voice  says  cheerily:  "Get 
on  ;  sit  tight,"  and  away  you  go  ! 

Was  it  not  grand,  that  marvelous 
swooping  flight?  And  you  will  try 
aeain  ?     I  thought  so  !     This  air  is  like 


wine,  without  the  evil  of  it.  You  are 
on  fire.  Nothing  now  too  high,  fast,  or 
far — you  are  a  victim  of  intoxication, 
and,  like  its  other  victims,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down. 

"  Look  out — they'll  run  you  down  !  " 
How  that  pair  flew  past,  she  leaning 
far  back,  and  he  as  far  forward,  steer- 
ing by  instinct,  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face. 
Another  version  of  the  old,  old  story. 

"  You  saw  him  kiss  her  ?  Impossible 
— his  mustache  is  full  of  frost  !" 

"  You  saw  his  cheek  touch  hers  any- 
way ?  " 

"  Well,  sposen  you  did  ?  He's  mor- 
tal, and  this  air  is  like  wine.  Truly 
may  he  say — and  with  better  grace  than 
did  his  old  father  Adam — the  woman 
tempted  him." 
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^NCe  WITH  A  €AN\ 


BY    JUSTIN    BONNAFOUS. 


THE  carrying  of  a  cane,  or  walking- 
stick,  is  so  much  a  fashion  and 
is  such  a  universal  and  ancient 
practice,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
to  be  the  survival  of  an  instinct  im- 
planted by  the  habit  or  necessity  of 
carrying  some  more  substantial  club  for 
self-defence.  The  game  of  single-stick 
was  formerly  well  known  and  practiced, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  whilst  all  other 


I. — THE   WRONG   WAY   TO    STRIKE. 

branches  of  sport  in  and  out  of  doors, 
have  their  conspicuous  positions  in 
the  world  of  athletics,  the  art  of 
single-stick  up  to  the  present  date  is 
so    little    understood    in    this     country. 


Single-stick  practice  has  indeed  fared 
even   worse   than   the   foil.     Canes  are 
as    much    as  ever    by  the 
main  they  are 


carried   just 

sterner  sex,  but   in    the 


2. — THE    RIGHT    WAY    TO    STRIKE. 

merely  carried  as  mute  companions. 
The  usefulness  of  the  cane  as  a  weapon 
is  overlooked. 


%  — POINT    AGAINST    RUSH. 
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4. — CUT    AGAINST    KNIFE. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  prompted 
to  write  upon  the  subject  and  explain, 
as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  writ- 
ing, what  a  trustworthy  friend  a  walk- 
ing-stick becomes  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  it. 

Few  persons  who  carry  canes  or  um- 
brellas realize  that  they  have  at  hand 
at  once  an  effective  and,  in  the"  hands 
of  a  skilled  fencer,  a  formidable  weapon 
for  protection  against  assault. 

Even  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  it  may 
be  so  wielded  as  to  stand  off  and  subse- 
quently subdue  a  "gang"  of  roughs 
when  no  other  weapon,  except  possibly 
a  revolver,  would  avail. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  cane 
are  these  :  First,  your  opponent  is  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  therefore  you  get  a 
free  opportunity  to  defend  yourself 
against  the  attacks  of  others.  Next, 
your  weapon  is  always  "  loaded "  and 
is  equally  effective  at  long  or  short 
range.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  no 
law  against  carrying  a  cane,  while  most 
stringent  regulations  govern  that  of 
revolvers. 


During  my  stay  in  Paris  I  witnessed 
the  use  of  the  stick  in  repelling  attack 
on  several  occasions,  and  the  user  of  it 
always  came  forth  victorious  from  the 
melee.  In  Europe  the  use  of  the  single- 
stick is  cultivated  both  for  itself  and  as 
a  preliminary  training  for  sabre  fenc- 
ing, as  the  use  of  the  latter  heavier 
weapon  requires  that  the  wrist  should 
be  trained  to  withstand  the  strain.  It 
is  also  a  compulsory  exercise  in  the 
army. 

Now  to  explain  how  the  cane  is  to  be 
used  for  self-defence.  Although  it  is 
not  possible  to  attain  as  much  profi- 
ciency in  its  use  without  the  aid  of  a 
competent  instructor,  as  with  that  aid, 
nevertheless  by  close  inspection  of  the 
illustrations  herewith  published  it  will 
be  possible  to  learn  the  method  of  de- 
livering the  cuts,  and,  by  practice,  be- 
come fairly  adept. 


6. — NECK  CUT   AGAINST   SIDE   RUSH. 


5. — POINT   AND    BUTT   AGAINST   TWO 


The  most  formidable  of  the  cuts  used 
are  the  two  head  cuts  (see  Figures  1  and 
9).  For  the  right  and  left  face  and  the 
shin  cut,  see  Figure  8.  The  point 
thrust  is  most  effective  in  close  quarters 
(see  Figure  3),  as  it  attacks  the  "solar 
plexus "  of  recent  pugilistic  notoriety, 
and  no  matter  how  powerful  a  man 
may  be  it  is  a  "  knock-out  "  blow. 

Let  us  suppose  one  is  attacked  by 
three  thugs.  Turning  your  attention 
to  the  nearest  you  play  for  the  head,  if 
possible,  but  if  that  is  too  well  guarded 
resort  to  the  shin  cut  (as  in  Figure  8), 
using  all  the  force  that  you  can  com- 
mand. If  properly  delivered  that  means 
"one  man  out."  In  the  meantime  your 
other  assailants  will  probably  rush  at 
you  front  and  rear  ;  then  is  the  time  to 
call  into  play  the  point  and  butt  thrusts 
(see  Figures  5  and  3).  Should,  however, 
one  of  the  opponents  try,  by  bending 
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down,  to  get  under  your  cane,  either  use 
an  upper  cut  or  a  blow  on  back  of  the 
neck  (see  Figure  6).  Should  he  straighten 
himself  plant  your  point  for  the  stomach 
— all  this  can  be  done  in  an  instant. 

If  an  assailant  comes  at  you  armed 
with  a  knife  or  razor,  cut  for  the  arm, 
and,  on  his  dropping  if,  proceed  with 
treatment  as  before  (see  Figures  5  and 
9).  The  thrust  for  the  eye  is  some- 
times used,  but  should  only  be  resorted 
to  as  an  extreme  measure,  for  it 
might  prove  fatal. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  should 
not  cultivate  the  use  of  the  stick,  for 
while  it  is  giving  her  a  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating exercise,  it  is  training  her  in 
a  means  of  protecting  herself  in  case  of 
emergency. 

As  to  the  cane  it  should  be  of  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  straight-grained  hick- 


7. — BULL  DEFENCE. 

ory,  tapered  like  a  billiard  cue,  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  at  the  butt,  down 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  point. 
The  butt  should  be  surmounted  by  a 
knob  of  silver  or  other  heavy  metal,  and 
the  point  protected  by  a  heavy  ferrule. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  crook 
handle  be  used,  as  it  is  apt  to  become 
entangled  in  the  clothing  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  in  such  melees  every 
second  counts. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  prove 
that,  so  armed,  one  is  invincible,  but 
that,  if  used  with  precision,  the  cane 
outranks  any  other  weapon,  with  the  ex- 
ception noted,  as  a  means  of  protection. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  also,  in 
the  event  of  an  encounter,  see  that,  if 
possible,  vou  have  a  clear  space  on  all 
sides  so  that  you  may  have  ample  op- 
portunity, by  quick  advances,  retreats, 


8. — LEG   AND   FACE   CUT   AGAINST  TWO. 

and  side-steps  most  advantageous,  to 
wield  your  weapon. 

Another  point  of  great  value  is  to 
maintain  a  safe  distance  from  the  as- 
sailants by  executing  retreats,  advan- 
ces, and  side-steps  to  the  right  and  left 
according  to  their  position  when  at- 
tacking. Do  not  forget  that  all  move- 
ments must  be  executed  with  rapidity 
and  precision.  This  is  where  the  knowl- 
edge of  handling  your  cane  comes  in. 

Play  for  the  face  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  but  always  employ  the 
point  thrust  for  the  stomach,  and  the 
cut  for  the  shin.  After  you  have  pun- 
ished one  or  two  out  of  a  crowd,  the 
rest  will  often  take  to  their  heels. 

In  delivering  the  cuts  make  sure  that 
your  cane  is  in  the  proper  position  in 
order  that  the  blow  will  have  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  force  to  prove  effective. 
(See  Figures  1  and  2.) 

Finally,  my  advice  is,  keep  out  of 
quarrels  if  possible,  but  if  the  encounter 
is  inevitable  keep  constantly  moving, 
not  only  your  body  but  the  stick,  and 
remember,  the  first  blow  very  often  de- 
cides the  outcome  of  the  battle. 


9. — RIGHT  FACE   CUT. 
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BY  MARGARET  VALENTINE    LE  LONG. 


N  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  every  friend  and  rel- 
ative who  was   on  hand 
to  register  a  protest  (and 
those  at  a  distance  objected 
by  mail)  I  proceeded  with 
my  preparations  for  riding 
awheel  from  Chicago 
to    San     Francisco. 
They  were  few  and 
simple,  consisting 
£  mainly  of  a  suitable 

skirt,  and  in  having 
heavy  soles  put  on 
my  shoes.  A  change 
— ■  of  underwear,  a  few 
toilet  articles,  a'nd  a 
clean  "hanky"  I 
strapped  on  my 
handle-bars,  and  a  pistol,  which  I  bor- 
rowed, I  put  in  my  tool-bag,  where  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  at  it  in  case  of 
need.  And  so  one  morning  in  May  I 
started  midst  a  chorus  of  prophecies  of 
broken  limbs,  starvation,  death  from 
thirst,  abduction  by  cowboys,  and  scalp- 
ing by  Indians. 

Although  my  route  at  the  outset  was 
over  the  smooth  level  roads  of  Illinois, 
I  had  to  battle  all  day  against  head 
winds,  was  sent  miles  out  of  my  way  by 
a  facetious  country  bumpkin,  and  made 
only  forty  -  three  miles.  I  went  to 
rest  that  first  night  out  in  a  suspicious 
looking  bed  in  a  dirty  little  country 
hotel,  rather  discouraged.  In  spite  of 
lame  knees  and  my  suspicions  regard- 
ing the  bed,  I  slept  soundly,  and  was 
not  at  all  ready  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
next  morning,  the  hour  at  which,  in  a 


wild  determination  to  get  up  before  the 
wind,  I  had  arranged  to  be  called. 

Let  none  flatter  themselves  they  can 
get  up  before  an  Illinois  wind,  for  it 
blows  all  day,  and  it  blows  all  night,  and 
it  always  blows  straight  in  your  face. 

I  spent  most  of  my  second  day  dodg- 
ing showers  and  saying  uncompliment- 
ary things  about  the  roads ;  and  some 
of  my  .gyrations  on  those  Illinois  turn- 
pikes must  have  been  highly  entertain- 
ing to  the  farmers,  for  they  stopped 
plowing  to  watch  me. 

The  third  day  was  bright  and  cold, 
and  I  started  out  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  make  a  "  century,"  but  I 
had  counted  without  the  wind  and  sand. 
After  fifteen  miles  of  alternate  sand  and 
mud,  hills  and  bogs,  and  a  cold  wind 
blowing,  of  course,  straight  in  my  face, 
I  decided  to  stop  in  the  next  town  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  expressing  my 
opinion  about  the  League  map  of  Iowa, 
which  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

At  my  first  glimpse  of  Homestead, 
the  largest  of  the  Amanna  settlements, 
I  forgot  all  about  head-winds,  sandy 
roads,  and  League  maps.  It  was  hard, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  I  was  still  in  the 
"  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

Such  quaint  red  brick  houses,  all  as 
much  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod  ;  such  big, 
wide-winged  windmills ;  such  flaxen- 
haired  little  madchens,  with  long- 
skirted,  short -waisted  gowns,  queer 
quilted  hoods,  and  kerchiefs  demurely 
crossed  in  front  and  tied  behind,  surely 
were  never  seen  anywhere  outside  of 
Holland. 
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I  rode  slowly  down  the  one  long  street 
till  my  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  a  huge  yellow  sign  decorated  with 
hump-backed,  broken-kneed  letters  that, 
in  spite  of  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
Dutch,  I  knew  spelled  hotel.     The  sign 
was  the  only  hotel-like  thing  about  the 
place.     I  passed  through  a  neat  picket 
gate  in  the  osage  hedge,  and  walked  be- 
tween trim  geometrical    tulip-beds   up 
white  stone  steps,  that  I    would   have 
been  perfect- 
ly willing  to 
have  my  din- 
n  e  r    served 
on,  and  spent 
the  next  five 
m  i  n  u  t  e  s 
hammering 
on    a    nail- 
studded    oak 
door   with    a 
huge  brass 
knocker,  that 
would   soon 
have    demol- 
ished one  of 
our     flimsy 
factory- 
made  doors. 
I  found  it 
was  no  use 
try  i  ng    to 
hurry  a  mem- 
ber of  the 
Amanna  So- 
ciety,   or    to 
bang  down 
their   doors, 
so     I      sat 
down  on  the 
steps     to 
await   devel- 
op  m  e  n  t  s  . 
They    were 
slow  in  com- 
ing, but    I 
could    hear 
them,   which 
was    encour- 
aging.      They    finally   arrived,   in    the 
person  of   the  fattest  man  I  ever   saw 
outside  of  a  circus. 

Visions  of  beer  advertisements,  circus 
posters,  and  the  refrain  of  an  old  song, 
chased  one  another  through  my  mind 
while  we  stood  and  gazed  upon  each 
other,  for  that  was  all  we  did  for  some 
time.  Neither  spoke.  He  from  lack  of 
breath  :  I  from  sheer  astonishment.     I 
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finally  stammered  out  a  request  for  din- 
ner, and  a  place  to  sit  till  it  was  served. 
He  uttered  no  word  of  assent  or  wel- 
come, but  removed  from  his  mouth  a 
long-stemmed,  red-tasseled  pipe,  whose 
bowl  had  been  reposing  on  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  waved  it  in  the  air,  and,  turn- 
ing ponderously  around,  rolled  (yes, 
that  is  the  right  word)  down  the  stone- 
flagged  hall. 

I  followed,  him  into  a  room  that  re- 
moved the 
last  doubt 
from  my 
mind  as  to 
what  country 
I  was  in.  I 
was  certainly 
in  Holland. 
That  bare, 
polished 
floor  ;  those 
tiny,  d  i  a  - 
mond  shaped 
panes  in  the 
lattice  (lat- 
tice, not  win- 
dow, mind 
you),  those 
boxes  of 
flaming  tu- 
lips, that 
huge  porce- 
lain stove, 
were  all 
Dutch.  They 
were  very 
Dutch.  I 
felt  myself 
in  my  short 
skirt  and 
leather  leg- 
gins,  to  be  a 
blot  upon  the 
picture,  and 
tried  to  efface 
myself  as 
much  as  pos- 
sible by  s  i  t  - 
ting  very 
close  in  the  corner  of  the  big  oak  settle 
that  filled  my  artistic  soul  with  covet- 
ousness. 

Just  as  I  had  mentally  got  that  settle 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  house  which  I 
am  going  to  build  some  day,  mine  host 
rolled  once  more  into  view,  and  waved 
his  pipe  at  me  again.  I  followed  his 
gesture  and  my  nose,  and  landed  in  a 
dining-room  that  fairly  took  my  breath 
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away,  so  picturesque  and  so  odorous 
was  it. 

After  fifteen  years'  experience  in  San 
Francisco  restaurants  from  the  water 
front  to  the  Cliff  House,  and  from 
North  Beach  to  the  Protrero,  I  consid- 
ered that  I  had  eaten  of  everything 
known  to  civilization,  and  a  good  deal 
that  wasn't.  I  had  always  prided  my- 
self upon  having  a  thoroughly  cosmo- 
politan stomach,  but  I  had  a  new  dish 
sprung  upon  me  that  day  that  was  a 
little  too  much  for  me.  At  one  end  of 
the  table  was  a  bowl  filled  with  some- 
thing that  filled  me  with  pleasant  an- 
ticipations of  some  real  old-fashioned 
"  Floating  Island  "  pudding. 

Mine  host  ladled  out  a  goodly  portion 
with  a  silver  ladle  that  made  me  feel 
incipient  kleptomania  tingle  in  my  fin- 
ger tips.  I  thought  it  a  little  queer  to 
begin  the  dinner  with  the  dessert,  hut 
concluded  as  I  was  in  Holland  to  do  as 
the  Hollanders  did.  It  didn't  take 
me  long  to  wish  I  hadn't.  Nothing  "but 
the  memory  of  a  sound  whipping  my 
mother  had  once  given  me  for  spitting 
out  something  I  didn't  like,  prevented 
me  from  doing  likewise  now.  I  was 
incapable  of  speech,  but  my  face  must 
have  been  an  interrogation  point,  for 
mine  host  waved  his  pipe  toward  the 
bowl,  and  said,  "Bier."  "What!"  I 
gasped,  "beer  soup?"  "Yaw,"  he 
answered,  with  a  look  that  plainly  said 
his  opinion  of  me  had  gone  down  sev- 
eral notches.  A  bad  beginning  some- 
times makes  a  good  ending,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  sometimes.  The  rest  of 
the  dinner  made  ample  amends  for  the 
beer  soup. 

After  dinner  I  went  in  search  of  in- 
formation, for  there  was  none  to  be  had 
around  the  hotel.  The  women  only 
giggled  in  answer  to  my  questions  ;  the 
children  hid  behind  the  women,  and  the 
men  stared. 

I  wended  my  way  down  the  elm- 
shaded  street  to  the  little  brown  rail- 
road station  where  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  telegraph  operator,  the 
ticket  agent,  and  the  baggage-master. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  econo- 
my these  are  all  comprised  in  one  per- 
son. I  found  him  to  be  a  fountain  of 
knowledge  upon  Amanna  Society  af- 
fairs, both  public  and  private. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  learned. 
The  Amanna  Society  is  co-operative  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of   the  term,  and 


has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
fifty-one  years.  Beginning  with  three 
thousand  acres  of  unbroken  Iowa  prairie, 
they  now  own  fifty-seven  thousand  acres, 
all  under  cultivation.  From  a  few  scat- 
tering log  cabins  have  developed  seven 
towns,  with  substantial  stone  and  brick 
houses.  Everything  is  community  prop- 
erty, and  the  man  who  joins  the  society 
with  only  the  clothes  on  his  back  has 
the  same  rights  and  consideration  as  the 
man  who  puts  in  thousands.  The  man 
who  withdraws  does  so  with  just  what 
he  put  in.  Each  male  member  receives 
thirty  dollars  per  year  spending  money, 
in  addition  to  his  living  ;  each  female 
member,  twenty  dollars.  This  sum  they 
are  entitled  to  spend  as  and  where  they 
please,  but  permission  to  leave  the  set- 
tlement must  be  granted  by  the  council. 

All  business  of  the  Amanna  Society 
is  transacted  by  the  council,  and  the 
purchase  of  even  a  sheep  or  a  keg  of 
beer  is  a  task  requiring  much  time  and 
patience.  One  would  think  all  that  was 
necessary  was  the  proper  amount  of 
greenbacks  and  negotiations  with  the 
head  shepherd  or  brewer.  These  are 
but  preliminary  steps.  It  involves 
consulting  every  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, from  the  shepherd  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  back  again.  Until  within  the 
last  two  years  Dutch  was  the  only  lan- 
guage taught  in  their  schools,  and  it 
was  nothing  unusual  to  meet  middle- 
aged  men  and  women  who  had  been 
born  and  raised  in  one  of  the  settlements 
unable  to  speak  English. 

I  am  afraid  their  laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  lovers  would  not  find  favor 
among  our  American  youth.  If  a  young 
man  shows  a  more  than  brotherly  inter- 
est in  one  of  the  pretty  blonde  mad- 
chens,  and  she  shows  a  disposition  to  be 
more  than  a  sister  to  him,  an  inves- 
tigation is  immediately  made,  and  if  he 
declares  his  intentions  serious — other 
things,  such  as  parents,  being  propitious 
— he  is  allowed  a  farewell  interview 
with  the  maiden,  and  then  hustled 
away  to  one  of  the  other  settlements, 
there  to  stay  one  year  to  prove  the 
strength  of  his  attachment.  If  his 
intentions  are  not  serious,  he  is 
hustled  off  just  the  same,  but  without 
the  farewell  interview.  Every  May-day 
all  the  unappropriated  maidens,  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  gowns,  are  loaded  into 
gaily  decorated  wagons,  and,  blushing 
and  giggling,  are  taken  the  rounds  of 
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the  settlements  for  the  inspection  and 
selection  of  the  unattached  men. 

As  the  sun  was  taking-  his  first  peep 
over  the  brown  plowed  fields  where  the 
tender  green  of  the  corn  was  just  be- 
ginning to  show,  I  trundled  my  wheel 
regretfully  through  the  gate  in  the 
osage  hedge.  Mine  host  waved  his  pipe 
in  solemn  farewell,  and  the  last  sound 
that  fell  upon  my  ears  as  I  rode  out  of 
Homestead  was  the  croupy  gurgle  of 
the  water  in  the  bowl  as  he  drew  a  long, 
strong  puff  of  relief. 

Iowa  is  described  in  the  guide-books 
as  a  "  fine,  rolling  country.  "  For  the 
cycler  this  means  that  you  roll  your 
wheel  up  one  side  of  a  hill  and  down 
the  other,  with  never  a  level  spot  be- 
tween to  rest  the  sole  of  your  foot  upon. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  western 
part.  If  you  can  forget  your  grievances 
against  the  roads  long  enough  to  stop 
and  admire,  the  scenery  is  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

What  a  relief  to  a  weary  wheelman 
to  cross  the  muddy  Missouri  and  go 
skimming  over  the  smooth  gravel  roads 
of  Nebraska.  In  Iowa  the  road  will  go 
several  miles  out  of  its  way  to  climb  a 
hill  ;  in  Nebraska  it  makes  some  at- 
tempt to  go  around. 

I  stopped  one  evening  near  Benning- 
ton as  the  setting  sun  was  turning  this 
grey  old  world  into  fairyland,  and  shook 
my  fist  at  the  black  muck  roads  and 
bluffs  of  Iowa.  It  didn't  hurt  Iowa  and 
it  relieved  my  feelings. 

Eastern  Nebraska  is  next  door  to 
Paradise ;  Western  Nebraska  is  next 
door  to  the  other  place. 

Eastern  Nebraska  is  thickly  dotted 
with  prosperous  farms  and  towns,  and 
everyone  was  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of 
bountiful  crops  this  year.  Western  Ne- 
braska was  intended  by  nature  for  a 
cattle  range,  and  as  long  as  nature  was 
allowed  to  have  her  own  way  things 
went  fairly  well.  When  a  rascally  lot 
of  real  estate  boomers  tried  to  run 
nature  out  of  a  job,  the  result  was  dis- 
aster and  desolation.  Nature  retali- 
ated by  withholding  even  a  sign  of  a 
crop  of  anything  but  Russian  thistles, 
for  seven  long  weary  years,  till  the  poor 
"  Homesteaders  "  had  nearly  all  starved 
or  emigrated.  A  few  with  more  credit 
and  determination  have  gone  into  part- 
nership with  nature  and  taken  to  stock- 
raising. 

If  someone  should  offer  a  prize  for  a 


picture  of  desolation  I  would  paint  one 
of  a  deserted  Nebraska  "soddy."  For 
the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I  will  ex- 
plain that  "soddy"  is  Nebraskan  for 
sod-house.  Nature  does  what  she  can 
to  soften  their  bare  hideousness  by  fill- 
ing the  chinks  with  weeds  and  grasses, 
but  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances a  "  soddy "  is  a  desolate  object. 
The  poor  deserted  "  soddies  "  with  the 
wind  howling  through  the  broken  doors 
and  windows,  and  napping  the  remain- 
ing wings  of  the  windmill,  is  a  mid-day 
nightmare  not  soon  forgotten. 

Leaving  Gothenberg  late  one  morn- 
ing, I  found  myself  at  dinner-time  in 
the  heart  of  a  soddy  district  and  a  de- 
serted one  at  that.  I  had  ridden  up  to 
a  half  a  dozen  only  to  find  them  de- 
serted and  no  chance  for  even  a  drink 
of  water. 

Hungry  and  tired  I  paused  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"draw"  (which  is  Nebraskan  for  hol- 
low) a  "soddy,"  a  hay-stack,  and  a  cow. 
This  was  encouraging  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  making  a  closer  inspection.  An 
old  woman  with  bare  feet,  and  a  face 
like  badly  tanned  leather,  was  feeding 
some  pigs  by  the  door.  I  told  her  I 
wanted  something  to  eat — anything, 
everything  she  had. 

She  muttered  something  which  I  took 
to  mean  that  she  didn't  understand 
English,  so  I  pointed  to  my  mouth, 
patted  my  stomach,  and  grinned.  A 
glimmer  of  comprehension  flickered  for 
a  moment  among  the  wrinkles,  then  she 
started  for  the  house.  So  did  I.  This 
was  quite  a  pretentious  "soddy,"  for  it 
had  two  rooms.  My  hostess  had  disap- 
peared into  the  inner  one,  from  which 
she  presently  emerged  with  the  addition 
to  her  toilet  of  a  pair  of  stout  rawhide 
shoes  and  a  gingham  apron. 

Upon  the  table  she  placed  a  big  brown 
crock  filled  with  milk,  and  a  big  brown 
loaf  to  keep  it  company.  The  milk  had 
a  strong  flavor  of  sage-brush,  and  the 
bread  was  heavy  and  sour,  but  I  had  a 
bicycler's  appetite,  sharpened  by  a  Ne- 
braska wind.  It  was  only  after  much 
pantomimic  argument  that  I  induced  her 
to  take  any  payment,  and  the  quarter  she 
finally  accepted  hardly  eased  my  con- 
science when  I  remembered  the  bread 
and  milk  I  had  put  out  of  sight. 

From  Cheyenne  to  Laramie  is  seven- 
ty-three miles  by  the  road  that  follows 
the     railway — fifty-two    miles    by    the 
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"  Happy  Jack  "  road.  I  made  the  mis- 
take of  taking  the  short  cut.  This  was 
the  day  that  I  acquired  my  experience 
in  chunks. 

A  two  thousand  foot  rise  in  thirty 
miles,  and  a  thousand  foot  drop  in  the 
other  twenty-two  miles  is  the  record  of 
the  "Happy  Jack"  road.  For  twenty 
miles  the  road  is  good,  and  the  grade 
gradual,  then  trouble  begins.  Up  and 
down,  in  and  out,  over  rocks  and 
through  sand  runs  the  Happy  Jack  road, 
and  at  every  mile  your  breath  comes 
harder  and  3^our  knees  grow  weaker. 
There  must  have  been  a  merry  mix-up 
when  that  country  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

Numerous  dents,  bruises,  and  abra- 
sions on  myself  and  wheel  mark  the 
moments  when  I  became  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
and  forgot  that  I  was  riding  a  bucking 
bronco  of  a  bicycle. 

By  one  o'clock  hunger  was  beginning 
to  dim  my  enthusiasm  for  anything  but 
dinner,  and  for  fifteen  long  miles  I 
hadn't  seen  a  sign  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. Nothing  but  greenish-grey  rocks 
and  starved-looking  greyish-greenpines. 
A  sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought  be- 
fore me  such  a  view  that  I  nearly  tum- 
bled off  my  wheel  in  sheer  awe  and  ad- 
miration. Rock  piled  upon  rock  for 
four  hundred  feet  straight  up,  and  at  the 
base  a  noisy  little  mountain  stream, 
chattering  along  between  banks  fringed 
with  purple  flags  and  wild  roses. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  noticed  the 
log-cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  right 
beneath  a  huge  overhanging  rock  that 
looked  as  though  it  needed  but  a  push 
from  a  baby's  hand  to  send  it  toppling 
over.  I  didn't  back-pedal  down  that 
hill.  The  special  Providence  appointed 
to  care  for  fools  must  have  had  me  in 
charge,  for  I  landed  at  the  bottom  with- 
out breaking  neck  or  wheel,  though  the 
two  men  who  came  out  of  the  cabin 
seemed  to  think  I  ought  not  to  have  a 
whole  bone  in  my  body. 

I  was  not  asked  to  dismount.  I  had 
already  done  that  on  all  fours,  with  the 
wheel  on  top,  but  I  was  invited  in  to 
dinner,  with  true  Wyoming  hospitality. 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  owner  of  the  place,  the 
famous  "  Cabin  Under  the  Rocks," 
cooked  the  dinner,  scolding  all  the  time, 
in  a  good-natured  way,  because  I  had  not 
arrived  sooner,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  but  scraps.     If  that  was  a  dinner  of 


scraps,  then  may  I  always  dine  upon 
scraps.  Fresh  antelope  steaks,  moun- 
tain trout,  caught  in  front  of  the  door, 
and  canned  peaches  from  my  beloved 
California,  all  washed  down  with  milk 
that  had  never  known  the  pump. 

After  dinner  I  found  myself  once 
more  in  a  mood  to  enthuse,  and  I  oh-ed 
and  ah-ed  till  the  sun  was  too  far  down 
the  western  horizon  to  suit  me.  Mr. 
Shaw  had  consoled  me  by  saying  that 
half  way  between  the  cabin  and  Lara- 
mie was  the  "  Dirty  Woman's  Ranch," 
and  if  night  overtook  me  I  could  stay 
there. 

A  long,  steep  hill,  with  a  barbed-wire 
gate  strung  across  it  half  way  down  ;  a 
barrel-hoop  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  a  badger  hole  at  one  side.  Thirty 
seconds  later  add  to  the  scene  on  one 
side  of  the  road  a  woman,  all  of  a  heap  ; 
on  the  other  a  pea-green  bicycle,  and 
down  by  the  gate  a  brown  hat  and  white 
veil.  I  carefully  wiggled  around  and 
found  no  bones  were  broken,  then  sat 
up  and  began  to  cry.  Then  I  laughed, 
but  the  laugh  had  a  hysterical  sound, 
and  I  quit.  There  is  no  use  having  hys- 
terics all  alone,  eight  miles  from  the 
nearest  house.  I  wonder  what  women 
would  do  without  hairpins.  I  took  one 
out  of  my  hair  and  picked  the  gravel 
out  of  my  knees,  and  cried  some  more  ; 
got  up  and  straightened  my  handle-bar, 
put  on  my  hat  wrong  side  before,  wiped 
my  eyes  and  started  again.  I  will  con- 
fess that  for  several  miles  I  saw  the 
road  through  a  mist  of  tears.  Eight 
more  miles  I  made  somehow — just  how 
I  don't  know — then  the  house  I  had 
despaired  of  finding  that  night  came  in 
sight. 

Visions  of  supper,  bed,  and  bandages 
flitted  through  my  mind  only  to  flit  out 
again.  "No,"  the  man  milking  in  the 
cow-yard  said  ;  they  had  just  moved 
there.  Had  no  beds.  It  was  twelve 
miles  to  Laramie.  No  houses  between. 
Wouldn't  drive  over  that  road  after  dark 
for  the  price  of  a  bronco.  Would  hitch 
up  and  take  me  to  a  house  on  another 
road.  Thought  likely  the  folks  there 
would  keep  me  "  over  night."  This  was 
bad,  but  better  than  spending  the  night 
among  the  rocks. 

Behind  two  bucking,  half  -  broken 
broncos,  in  a  wagon  without  springs 
away  we  went — away  we  went  over 
boulders  that  jolted  me  off  the  seat 
down  on  to  my  poor,  lame  knees,  into 
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the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  Every  time 
the  driver  slowed  up,  in  response  to  my 
agonized  plea  for  a  moment's  rest,  the 
broncos  bucked.  Down  we  went  into 
canyons,  black  with  shadows  of  night, 
through  passes  where  the  rocks  seemed 
to  meet  over  our  heads  ;  up  over  ridges, 
where  we 
lost  all 
traceofthe 
road,  and 
crashed 
along  over 
sage  brush 
and  boul- 
ders. 

Twink- 
ling lights 
almost  be- 
neath us, 
the  yelp- 
i  n  g  of 
dogs,  and 
a  chorus 
of  profan- 
ity, told  us 
that  our 
arrivalhad 
beennoted 
atCazorus' 
t  t  1 


c  a 

r  a  n  c 

Dow 

down 

went. 

with 

feet 


e 

h  . 

n, 

we 

I 

both 

brac- 


ed against 
the  dash- 
board, and 
a  silent 
prayer  in 
my  heart, 
the  bron- 
cos kick- 
ing, an  d 
the  driver 
swearing. 
Rough, 
but  kindly, 
hands  lift- 

edmefrom  "  a  runaway 

the  wagon, 

and  carried  me  into  the  log  house, 
which  contained  but  two  rooms,  large, 
clean,  and  comfortable,  but  utterly 
devoid  of  the  little  decorations  one 
expects  to  see  where  women  abide. 
The  white- wash  had  peeled  in  patches 
from    the    walls,    and    the    smoke   had 


colored  what  remained  to  the" same 
color  as  the  logs.  There  were  no  clos- 
ets, so  the  family  wardrobe  festooned 
the  walls  and  ceiling.  Three  immense 
beds  occupied  three  corners  of  the 
room,  and  a  rough  pine  table,  and  an 
assortment  of  guns,  saddles,  and  spurs 

adorned 
the  fourth. 
Bandag- 
es, supper,, 
and  sym- 
p  a  t  h  y  1 
had,  and 
to  spare, 
though 
m  a  ny  a 
rough  joke 
was  crack- 
ed at  my 
expense. 

I  was 
beginning 
to  make 
some  anx- 
ious spec- 
ulations in 
regard  to 
beds,  when 
two  of  the 
boys  drag- 
ge  d  in  a 
tick  filled 
with  hay. 
Anna,  the 
daughter 
of  the 
house,  ad- 
de  d  two 
f  e  a  t  h  e  r 
ticks,  and 
told  me 
my  bed 
was  ready. 
I  looked 
around  in 
consterna- 
tion, and 
s  aw  the 
family  i  n 
various 
stages  o  f 
undress. 
The  old  gentleman  was  muttering  melo- 
dious German  oaths.  The  boys  in  fight- 
ing costume  were  having  a  friendly 
scrap.  Anna  seemed  to  understand  my 
embarrassment,  and  took  the  candle  into 
the  kitchen.  Under  cover  of  the  friendly 
darkness,  I  crawled  in  between  the  ticks. 
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FOX-HUNTING  has  ever  been  as 
much  a  salient  a  feature  of  the 
Old  Terrapin  State  as  the  canvas- 
back  duck,  the  oyster  or  the  Chop- 
tank  River  ;  and  if  the  truth  be  told,  and 
history  is  nothing  if  not  veracious,  there 
are  those  who  deem  it  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  State's  many  excellent 
and  honored  customs,  and  the  story  of 
her  fox  hunting-  exploits  the  most  in- 
teresting' on  her  pages. 

Not  alone  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life  inborn  in  a 
Marylander,  but  he  possesses  a  deep- 
seated  love  for  all  sorts  of  manly  sports, 
more  especially  cross-country  riding, 
which  has  been  in  vogue  in  every 
county  of  the  State  so  long  that  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  always  carried  on  in  a 
discursive  fashion,  however,  as  there 
never  existed  in  early  times  any  fox- 
hunting club  as  we  understand  the 
term.  The  planters  and  landed  gentry 
each  kept  their  hunter  and  few  couples 
of  hounds,  and  when  a  hunt  was  sug- 
gested every  man  brought  his  dogs  and 
hunted  them  in  common  with  his  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Baltimore  Hounds,  an  organiza- 
tion which  nourished  but  a  few  years 
after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
was  not  a  regularly  organized  and  of- 
ficered club,  though  it  was  a  very  near 
approach  to  one,  and   its  members,   or 


those  who  rode  with  its  hounds,  had 
many  days  of  rare  good  sport. 

It  was  left  to  the  kindly  genius  of  a 
few  sport-loving  spirits  in  1878,  to  form 
the  first  regularly  constituted  club  in 
the  State.  On  March  5  th,  there  met  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Clapham  Smith,  on 
Lombard  street  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  Dr.  J.  Morris 
Murray,  Messrs.  Murray  Hanson,  Harry 
Harwood,  Hoffman  Gilmore,  Edward 
Murray,  Edward  A.  Jackson,  William  F. 
Frick,  Joseph  Voss  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Row- 
land, of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  a  few  others,  when  the  initial  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  Elkridge  Fox-Hunt- 
ing  Club  was  taken.  The  club  was  called 
the  Elkridge  because  the  first  quarters 
of  the  organization  were  at  Elkridge 
Landing  in  Howard  County,  where  foxes 
are  abundant. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  September  23,  1878,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  officers  and  effecting 
a  permanent  organization.  General 
George  S.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough and  enthusiastic  of  sportsmen, 
though  gathered  to  his  fathers  ten  years 
since,  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  the 
club's  patron  saint.  A  banker  of  great 
means,  and  leading  as  a  rule  asedentar}^ 
life,  he  always  found  time  to  keep  in 
touch  with  current  sporting  events,  and 
some  idea  of  his  sporting  instincts  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he  accepted 
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the  presidency  of  the  club  only  on  con- 
dition that  no  bag-fox  be  used. 

The  first  master  of  the  hounds  was 
Mr.  Murray  Hanson,  whose  lines  were 
probably  cast  in  the  hardest  places,  in 
that  he  had  to  organize  the  kennels 
and  create  the  grooves  of  routine.  The 
nucleus  of  the  pack  was  three  couples 
of  imported  Irish  fox-hounds  which 
were  presented  to  the  club  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  and 
from  which  are  descended  some  of  the 
best  dogs  in  Southern  Maryland  to-day. 
The  first  meet  of  the  club  was  held  at 
Furnace  Creek,  October  29,  1878. 

It  is  a  matter  of  note,  that  though 
nearly  twen- 
ty years  in 
age,  the  club 
has  had  but 
two  presi- 
dents :  Gen- 
eral Brown, 
who  held 
office  up  to 
the  time  of 
his  death  in 
1888,  and 
Mr.  Edward 
A.  Jackson. 
Before  the 
Ge  ne  ral's 
demise  the 
members 
felt  that  no 
one  could 
t  ake  his 
place,  yet  so 
acceptably 
has  Mr. 
Jackson  per- 
formed the 
duties  of  his 
office    that 

the  members  would  scout  the  suggestion 
of  improvement  in  any  respect  being 
possible,  did  any  rash  individual  have 
the  temerity  to  advance  such  an  idea. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  succeeded  in  1879  by 
Mr.  William  F.  Frick,  during  whose  ad- 
ministration the  club  removed  to  a 
roomy  old  farmhouse  back  of  the  pres- 
ent Pimlico  race-course.  Mr.  Frick  gave 
place  to  Mr.  Alexander  Brown  in  1880. 

Nowhere  in  the  South,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  part  of  the  Union,  has  the  marked 
and  distinctive  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can hound  over  his  English  brother 
shown  itself  more  conclusivelv  than  in 
the  work  of   the  Elkridee.     When    Mr. 
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EDWARD    A.    JACKSON,  PRESIDENT. 


Brown  became  master  and  took  charge 
of  the  kennels,  he  made  a  radical  and 
heroic  departure  from  the  plan  pursued 
by  his  predecessors.  Unlike  the  aver- 
age Southerner,  and  always  a  firm 
believer  in  the  work  of  the  English 
dog,  he  sold  the  pack  and  purchased  at 
his  own  expense  a  splendid  pack  of 
English  hounds.  The  dogs  were  the 
very  pick  of  several  packs,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  did  splendid  work, 
and  more  than  justified  Mr.  Brown's 
opinion  of  the  English  dog.  About 
this  time  the  kennels  were  moved  to 
the  beautiful  country  seat  of  General 
George  S.  Brown, "  Mondawamin,"  where 

a  cozy  little 
farmhouse 
was  nicely 
fitted  up  as  a 
club  -  house. 
Jumps  were 
put  up,  and 
though  the 
whole  outfit 
was  not 
gaudy  or 
costly,  yet 
the  mem- 
bers had 
many  glo- 
rious good 
times  on  the 
old  estate. 

Mr.  Brown 
was  s  u  c- 
ceeded  i  n 
1884  by  Mr. 
T.  S  w  a  n  n 
L  a  t  r  o  b  e  , 
whose  ten- 
ure of  office 
was  the 
longest  i  n 
the  history  of  the  club.  Mr.  Latrobe 
was  in  every  respect  a  capital  sports- 
man, and  made  a  very  painstaking  and 
thorough  master.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1892  by  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  who 
again  took  up  the  duties  of  master,  but 
this  time  to  fill  a  sort  of  interregnum, 
until  a  permanent  officer  could  be  se- 
lected. The  mantle  of  the  club's  choice 
fell  upon  Mr.  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Jr., 
who  served  one  year,  being  succeeded  in 
1892  by  Mr.  Samuel  E.  George,  the  pres- 
ent master,  who  is  the  rarest  of  rare 
good  sportsmen. 

Realizing  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  good 
sport  was  a  good  pack,  and  seeing  that 
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JUDGING  SADDLE-HORSES  AT  THE  CLUB  SHOW,   MAY,   1897. 


the  dogs  purchased  so  generously  by 
Mr.  Brown,  had  degenerated  and  be- 
come careless  and  slovenly,  Mr.  George 
discarded  altogether  the  English  pack, 
and  purchased  in  their  stead  a  pack  of 
the  Magnes  strain.  This  strain  is  scarce- 
ly known  outside  of  Maryland.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  pack  is  little  known 
outside  of  Baltimore.  They  are  distinct- 
ively Maryland  dogs,  the  strain  origi- 
nating at  the  experienced  hands  and 
through  the  keen  sporting  instincts  of 
a  Mr,  Magnes,  of  Harford  county,  who 
hunted  over  Harford  and  Baltimore 
counties  many  years  since. 

To  say  the  least,  the  dogs  cannot  be 
considered  very  beautiful  by  those  not 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  cross-coun- 
try hunting,  and  not  realizing  the  prime 
part  played  by  the  dogs  in  a  good  day's 
sport ;  but  Mr.  George  and  the  other 
high  priests  of  the  Elkridge  are  not 
looking  for  beauty  in  their  pack,  and  do 
not  breed  to  color  and  markings  at  the 


expense  of  nose  and  tongue.  These  dogs 
are  wonderful  of  scent,  having  remarka- 
bly tender  noses,  and  lead  the  field  on 
with  a  continuous  strain  of  deep  musical 
tongue. 

What  is  more  important,  they  stick  to 
the  scent  and  do  not  go  larking  across 
the  fields  after  Reynard  in  an  aimless, 
desultory  fashion.  The  plan  pursued 
by  Mr.  George,  in  breeding,  is  to  mate 
an  English  dog  to  a  Magnes  bitch,  and 
in  this  way  he  gets  plenty  of  tongue, 
bottom,  and  a  fine  ranging  quality. 

The  pack  now  consists  of  twenty-two 
couples,  and  seventeen  young  dogs  will 
be  ready  for  training  in  the  spring. 
Out  of  the  latter,  probably  ten  will  be 
added  to  the  pack  ;  then  some  of  the 
older  ones  will  be  weeded  out. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  club,  which  now  amounts 
to  over  two  hundred,  a  better  master  of 
the  hounds  than  Mr.  George  has  proven 
himself  to  be  since    1894,  when  he  was 
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SAMUEL   F.    GEORGE    ON    "  SIXTY." 

installed 
into  office. 
He  was 
virtually 
raised  on 
horseback, 
having 
hunted 
since  he 
was  a 
small  boy 
in  kilts, 
and  hav- 
ing a  fox- 
h  un  ting 
and  hard- 
r  i  d  i  n  g 
father  be- 
fore him. 

An  Eng- 
lish writer 
on  fox- 
hunting asserts  that  no  club  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  field,  unless  the  M.  F.-H. 
gives  his  earnest,  careful,  and  almost 
daily  attention  to  the  pack.  If  that  is 
the  sole  requisite  for  frequent  finds, 
surely  the  members  of  the  Elkridge 
must  have  glorious  good  days  of  sport 
on  their  meets,  as  Mr.  George  can  always 
be  found  at  his  office,  his  home,  or  the 
kennels.  Mr.  George  is  not  the  only 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Elkridge 
Club  Avho  is  wrapped  up  in  the  success 
of  the  organization.  Mr.  Ross  W. 
Whistler,  the  club's  secretary,  is  an 
ardent  fox-hunter  and  a  daily  visitor  at 
the  kennels. 

Few  fox-hunting  clubs  in  this  country 
are  better  mounted  than  the  Elkridge, 
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MR.   AND  MRS.    E.   A.   JACKSON  AND  MRS.   ROSS  W.  WHISTLER 


and  the  field  on  a  meet  day  is  not7  alone 
an  assemblage  of  the  uppertendom  of 
Baltimore  and  the  adjacent  counties,  but 
an  exhibition  of  blooded  horseflesh  as 
well.  Many  of  the  mounts  have  won 
more  than  a  local  reputation  and,  in 
their  class,  are  hard  to  beat. 

Sportsman,  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Jackson,  is  a  celebrity  both  in  the  field 
and  ring.  The  Banker,  owned  and  rid- 
den by  Mr.  Whistler,  is  a  splendid 
animal,  and  carries  well  the  record  won 
by  his  distinguished  sire,  Baron  Roth- 
schild. 

Reindeer,  owned  and  ridden  by  Miss 
Molly  George,  is  a  consistent  performer, 
having  won  honors  at  the  Philadelphia 
Horse  Show,  and  elsewhere.  On  one 
occasion  this  animal  attempted  a  seven- 
foot  fence, 
and  very 
nearly 
cleared  it. 
Rocket, 
ridden  by 
Mrs.  Ross 
Whistler, 
is  a  typical 
cross- 
country 
horse  and 
a  particu- 
larly bold 
fencer. 

Mrs.  Ed- 
w  a  r  d  A. 
Jackson 
rides  Sap- 
p  h  i  re, 
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CHAS.   F.   RIEMAN  ON   "  PINK  COAT."  f 

whose  sire  is  Young-  Lapidist.  This 
animal  is  a  many-time  winner  of  blue 
ribbons  and  has  been  shown  in  -New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Fritz,  owned  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lever- 
ing, Jr.,  has  won  ribbons  at  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  Horse  Shows.  Mr. 
George's  Sixty  is  as  well  known  in  the 
steeplechase  as  in  the  him  ting  field, 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Smith  rides  Spinster. 
King  Cotton  is  ridden  by  Miss  Harvey, 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.   Whistler's  horse 


Kingsbury  is  the  winner  of  the  Mary 
land  Hunt  Club  cup  of  1896.  Miss 
Bryan  rides  Nimrod,  a  beautiful  gray. 
Dumnorix  is  owned  and  ridden  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Cooper,  who  is  now  in  Rome.  He 
wrote  from  the  Eternal  City  to  a  friend 
recently,  and  in  describing  a  fox-hunt 
which  he  participated  in  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  sent  a  sigh  of  regret  over 
the  waters  that  he  did  not  have  with 
him  his  beloved  Dumnorix,  that  he 
might  have  kept  close  to  the  heels  of 
his  Majesty  of  Italy  and  properly 
navigated  the  Campagna. 

F.  F.  V.,  owned  by  Mr.   William    H, 
West,  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 


WM.   M.   MANLEY  ON   "  MY  LOVER. 


W.   STEWART  DIFFENDERFFER  ON   "  FOX." 

animal,  in  his  performance  showing 
both  bottom  and  quality.  In  May,  1895, 
he  picked  up  156^  pounds  and  ran  a 
half  mile  in  50  seconds  over  the  Bel- 
mont track  in  Philadelphia. 

The  story  of  fox-hunting  on  this,  the 
native  heath  of  the  fox-hunter,  would  be 
but  incompletely  told  did  I  fail  of  men- 
tioning such  hoary  old  sires  of  the 
chase  as  Talisman  owned  and  until  re- 
cently ridden  by  Mrs.  Jackson, or  Barney, 
the  property  of  Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Birckhead. 
Talisman  to  an  Elkridge  member  is  all 
that  his  name  implies.  Formerly  the 
property  of  Major  Holman  of  Virginia, 
as  good  a  judge  of  horseflesh  as  the  Old 
Dominion  has  yet  produced,  he  was 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Jackson  and  ridden 
by  her  until  the  weight  of  twenty  hon- 
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ored  years  forced  him  on  the  pension 
list.  Talisman  carries  his  advanced 
age  well,  but  is  now  relegated  to  the 
shafts. 

Barney  is  equally  well  beloved  by 
the  club  members,  and  to  mention  his 
name  is  to  evoke  a  chorus  of  praise  and 
affectionate  recollection.  His  sire  is 
Botheration,  and  he  has  won  the  follow- 
ing prizes:  Green  Spring  Valley  Steeple- 
chase, June  9,  1894  ;  Fourth  of  July 
Steeplechase,  1894;  Green  Spring  Valley 
Point  to  Point  Race,  October  1894;  Green 
Spring  Valley  Hunt  Steeplechase,  June, 
1895;  Elkridge  Club  Steeplechase,  1895; 
and  Pink  Coat  Steeplechase,  November, 
1896. 

Mr.  Birckhead  perpetuated  the  mem- 
ory of  Barne3^'s  brilliant  career  by  giv- 


FARBER  ON  "  MICKEY  FREE." 


Mr.  J.  A.  Ulman,  The  Rabbit ;  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Jenkins,  Cadi ;  Mr.  Thomas  Deford, 
Jr.,  Elmira  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Pleasants,  High- 
flyer ;  Mr.  Harry  Williams,  Starlight ; 
Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Birckhead,  Dick  Christian; 
Mr.  Ernest  Jenkins,  Consul  ;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Farber,  Mickey  Free. 

If  the  Eastern  Shoreman's  eulogy  on 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Maryland 
women  be  true,  and  of  course  it  is,  their 
skill  as  horsewomen  is  certainly  no  less 
deserving  of  praise.  It  is  said  that 
only  after  two  generations  of  riders  can 


W.   K.   LEVERING  ON   "  UPSET." 

ing  a  Point  to  Point,  November  4th  last, 
named  after  this  favorite  horse.  It  was 
a  grand  race  and  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rieman  on  his  brown  gelding  Pink 
Coat.     There  were  nineteen  starters. 

Mr.  Wilson  K.  Levering  has  three 
hunters  of  excellent  Virginia  stock  and 
hunts  them  regularly.  They  are  Upset, 
Roland,  and  Ruxton.  The  first  has 
been  shown  only  three  times  and  has 
won  honors  on  each  occasion. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all 
the  good  mounts  in  an  Elkridge  field, 
but  some  of  the  principal  ones  and 
their  owners  are:  Mr.  William  Manley, 
My  Lover  ;  Mr.  Spaulding  Jenkins,  Sir 
Reynard  ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Rieman,  Pink 
Coat ;  Miss  Louise  Carroll,  Crackre  Jack ; 
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a  woman  become 
an  expert  horse  - 
woman,  one 
whose  seat  on  a 
horse  is  without 
fault.  Surely, 
many  of  the  Elk- 
ridge women  who 
can  point  to 
nearly  three 
times  that  many 
generations  of 
riders,  must  be 
faultless  horse- 
women indeed. 
In  truth  they 
are.  Any  one 
who  has  the 
good  fortune  to 
see  in  the  field 
on  a  meet  day 
such  riders  as 
Mrs.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Ross  Whis- 
tler, Mrs.  Thomas 

Whistler,  Miss  Carroll,  Miss  George, 
Miss  Harvey,  or  Miss  Bryan  must  be 
cold  and  critical  indeed  not  to  wax 
enthusiastic.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  reckless  rider  and  a  daring 
rider.  The  women  of  the  Elkridge  are 
not  only  daring,  but  aggressive  and  fear- 
less without  bordering  on  the  reckless. 
The  present  home  of  the  Elkridge  on 
Charles  Street  avenue,  just  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  is  commodious,  roomy 
and  to  the  last  degree  comfortable.  In 
1888  they  moved  into  the  old  Governor 
Bradford  Mansion,  and  in  1894  pur- 
chased the  property  with  its  forty  acres 
of  beautiful  rolling  fields,  and  comfort- 
able stable,  and  erected  the  kennels.  In 
the  stable  the  first  floor  has  been   con- 
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verted  into  a 
series  of  roomy 
box-stalls,  and 
adjoining  them 
on  the  west  is 
the  saddle-room. 
Hard -by  is  a 
large  paddock 
with  excellent 
pasturage,  where 
the  horses  are 
turned  out  of  a 
night  in  summer, 
or  when  the 
weather  permits. 
So  convenient 
is  the  club  to  the 
city,  and  so  com- 
fortable and  in- 
viting are  the  sur- 
roundings, that 
the  social  side  of 
life  with  the 
members  has  be- 
come quite  a 
feature — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  while 
not  neglecting  the  object  of  its  forma- 
tion, the  Elkridge  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
country  club.  There  are  golf  links, 
tennis  courts,  a  baseball  diamond,  and 
last  spring  witnessed  an  innovation  in 
the  inauguration  of  a  horse  show.  The 
affair  was  an  immense  success,  and  in 
future  will  be  an  annual  event. 

The  Elkridge  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
the  representative  fox-hunting  club 
south  of  Philadelphia,  and  unless  its 
future  is  far  different  from  its  past,  it 
will  continue  so  to  be.  Its  spirit  of  true 
sportsmanship  is  too  strong  for  purely 
social  pleasures,  or  the  minor  out-door 
games  ever  to  attain  the  ascendency 
among  the  lovers  of  a  fast  thing  and  far. 
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lONCERNING    the    in- 
tercollegiate rowing  of 
the   coming   season 
some  points  have  been 
settled,    but    more    remain 
undecided. 

The  things  established  are 
that  Harvard  and  Yale  will 
meet  in  university  and  fresh- 
man races  at  New  London  ; 
that  Harvard  and  Cornell 
will  have  a  contest,  and  that 
Cornell,  Columbia,  and 
Pennsylvania  will  hold  uni- 
versity and  freshman  races 
at  Poughkeepsie,  or  Saratoga,  or  elsewhere. 

The  matters  still  unsettled  make  a  much 
longer  list.  Will  Cornell  and  Yale  meet  ?  Shall 
we  have  three  matches — Cornell- Harvard,  Cor- 
nell-Yale and  Yale-Harvard — or  will  the  three 
universities  meet  in  one  race?  Will  Harvard 
row  against  Yale  at  New  London,  and  against 
Columbia,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  at  Pough- 
keepsie ?  Will  all  five  universities  come  to- 
gether in  two  grand  races,  freshman  and  uni- 
versity? Will  a  new  intercollegiate  rowing 
association  be  organized,  and  will  the  long 
preliminary  negotiations  apparently  insepara- 
ble from  intercollegiate  rowing  be  conducted 
boyishly  or  manfully  ? 

The  first  official  overtures  for  a  race  between 
Yale  and  Cornell  came  from  Yale,  and  were 
contained  in  the  following  letter  : 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  24,  1897. 
F.  D.  Colson,  Captain  of  the  Cornell  University  Crew  : 
Dear  Sir— The  Yale  University  Boat  Club  hereby 
challenges  the  Cornell  University  Boat  Club  to  row  a 
four  mile  eight-oared  boat  race  at  New  London,  Conn., 
the  race  to  be  rowed  one  week  to  ten  days  after  our 
annual  race  with  Harvard  next  June.  It  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  have  you  join  our  dual  contest  with 
Harvard,  and  make  it  a  triangular  one,  if  satisfactory 
to  them.  Payne  Whitney, 

Captain  of  the  Yale  University  Crew. 
To   this   letter    Cornell    sent    the    following 

reply  : 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1897. 
Mr.  Payne  Whitney,  Captain  of  Yale  University  Crew: 
The  Cornell  Navy  wishes  to  express  its  gratification 


at  the  receipt  of  a  proposition  from  the  Yale  University^ 
Boat  Club,  looking  to  an  eight-oared  race  the  coming 
season.  We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the 
proposition,  provided  such  arrangements  of  place  and 
time  are  made  as  will  insure  a  fair  and  complete  test,, 
and  will  enable  us  also  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of.' 
o'.her  competitors  who  have  met  us  in  former  years 
and  may  now  wish  to  meet  us  again.  In  view  of  the 
possible  alterna*-'  .  es  involved  in  the  proposition,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  considering  mutual  convenience,  we 
suggest  an  informal  conference  of  representatives  of 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Cornell. 

Frederick  D.  Colson, 
Captain  of  the  Cornell  University  Crew. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  had  been  sent  to  Har- 
vard, and  the  suggested  conference  was  held 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  the  result  of  its  five 
hours'  session  has  never  been  made  public. 

At  this  juncture,  Harvard  opened  official 
negotiations  with  Cornell  by  sending  the  fol- 
lowing letter  : 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  16,  1897- 
Captain  F.  D.  Colson,  Cornell  University  Boat  Clubr 

Dear  SIR— The  Harvard  University  Boat  Clut> 
hereby  challenges  the  Cornell  University  Boat  Club  to> 
row  a  four-mile  race  this  next  spring  at  such  a  time; 
and  at  such  a  place  as  may  be  convenient  and  agree- 
able to  both  crews. 

David  Marion  Goodrich,  Captain  H.  U.  B.  C. 

The  difficulties  of  Cornell's  position  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  she  has  art 
annual  race  with  Columbia  and  the  University- 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  the  time- 
and  place  of  any  races  with  Yale  and  Harvard 
must  not  only  be  satisfactory  to  those  univer- 
sities, but  must  also  be  so  arranged  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Cornell-Columbia-Pennsyl- 
vania contest. 

In  addition  to  the  conference  with  Yale  ancil 
Harvard,  Cornell  sent  representatives  to  Co- 
lumbia and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
who  freely  discussed  rowing  matters  with  the 
authorities  of  those  universities. 

Meanwhile  Yale  and  Harvard,  assisted  by- 
local  experts,  surveyed  and  sounded  a  new- 
course  on  the  Thames  River,  at  New  London  ^ 
and  both  these  universities  certified  to  Cornell: 
that  they  considered  this  new  course  suitable? 
for  a  race  between  three  eight-oared  crews,  but 
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'Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  were  of  the  con- 
trary opinion. 

After  carefully  considering  all  the  pertinent 
.facts,  Cornell  answered  Harvard  as  follows  : 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  n,  1898. 
Capt.  D.  M.  Goodrich,  Harvard  Univ.  Boat  Club  : 

Dear  Slk  — The  Cornell  Navy  accepts  the  challenge 
of  the  Harvard   University  Boat  Club  for  a  four-mile 
race  the  coming  season  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  convenient  to  both  crews.     Yours  sincerely, 
Frederick  D.  Colson, 
Captain  of  the  Cornell  Univ.  Crew. 

The  reply  to  Yale  was  necessarily  somewhat 
different,  and  reads  as  follows  -. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  n,  1898. 
Mr.  Payne'Whitne3r,  Captain  of  Yale  University  Crew  : 

DEAR  Sir — lam  instructed  to  communicate  to  you 
the  action  of  the  Athletic  Council  regarding  your  pro- 
position for  a  boat  race. 

The  Cornell  Navy  accepts  the  proposition  of  the 
Yale  University  Boat  Club  for  a  tour-mile  eight-oared 
race  the  coming  season  at  tne  place  and  time  named 
by  Yale,  provided  Cornell  be  allowed  in  return  to 
name  the  place  and  time  of  a  similar  race  next  year. 
Cornell  expresses  furthermore  her  acceotance  of 
Yale's  suggestion  to  merge  the  race  of  '.his  year,  Har- 
vard willing,  in  a  triangular  race  with  Harvard. 
Yours  truly.' 
FREDERICK    D.   C"LSOV, 

Captain  of  the  Cornell  University  Crew. 
On  the  same  day  Cornell  sent  to  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  copies  of  the 
following  letter  : 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1898. 
Mr.  Payne  Whitney,  Captain  of  the  Yale  University 

Crew  : 

DKrtR  Sir — After  accepting  the  propositions  of  the 
Yale  University  Boat  Club  for  a  race  on  the  terms 
proposed  bv  Yale,  the  Cornell  Navy  wishes  to  express 
its  own  preference  in  general  for  an  open  regatta  con- 
trolled by  the  five,  universities  usually  participating 
in  rowing.  Such  a  regatta  Cornell  always  stands  ready 
to  enter.  In  case,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  organ- 
ize such  regatta,  Cornell  still  believes  that  in  view  of 
the  complications  which  are  arising  from  the  difficultv 
of  arranging  races  and  dates  among  these  five  univer- 
sities, it  would  be  advantageous  for  all  and  beneficial 
to  college  rowing  if  a  rowing  association  represent- 
ing the  five  should  be  formed.  Such  an  association 
could  at  least,  by  the  convenience  of  conference  it 
would  afford,  help  to  facilitate  the  task  of  arranging 


places  and  dates,  in  case  two  eight-oared  races  are 
rowed,  and  also  aid  in  oroadeningthe  scope  of  rowing 
competition  by  introducing,  for  instance,  rowing  in 
four  oars,  pairs  or  singles,  and  perhaps  with  combina- 
tions of  colleges  other  than  those  heretofore  made. 
We,  therefore,  invite  Yaieto  become  a  member  of  such 
an  association,  and  we  shall  at  the  same  time  extend 
a  like  invitation  to  Harvard  Pennsylvania  and  Co- 
lumbia. I  send  you  the  above  memorandum  of  the 
action  of  the  Athletic  Council,  as  well  as  that  con- 
tained in  my  other  letters  of  the  same  date,  feeling  the 
assurance  that  thev  will  offer  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  confronting  us  all,  and  that  a  confer- 
ence such  as  I  was  expected  to  call  may  not  be  neces- 
sarv  except  for  matters  of  detail. 

Frederick  D.  Colson, 
Acting  under  authority  of  the  Cornell  Athletic  Coun- 
cil. 

Yale  did  not  waste  much  time  in  delibera- 
tion, and  sent  by  telegraph  the  following 
answer  : 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan  13,  1898. 
To  F.  D.  Colson,  Captain  of  the  Cornell  Crew  : 

It  has  been  and  is  our  earnest  desire  that  Cornell  ac- 
cept our  invitation  to  row  at   New  London  this  year; 
and  we  regret  that  in  your  reply  of  the  nth  instant  a 
condition  is  proposed  which  we  are  unable  to  accept. 
Payne  Whitney, 

Captain  Yale  Crew. 

At  the  time  Outing  went  to  press,  Yale  had 
received  no  reply  to  this  telegram.  If  Cornell 
adheres-  to  her  original  proposition  there  will 
be  no  Cornell -Yale  race  this  year,  and  conse- 
quently no  Cornell-Yale-Harvard  race  at  New 
London.  In  that  case  Yale,  Columbia  and 
Pennsylvania  would  have  but  one  race,  while 
Cornell  and  Harvard  would  each  row  twice. 
Yale  and  Harvard  would  meet  at  New  London, 
Cornell,  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  at  some 
place  not  yet  chosen,  and  the  course  for  the 
Cornell-Harvard  match  must  also  be  selected 
by  mutual  agreement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  students  of  these 
universities  may  act  more  wisely  than  is  their 
wont;  that  the  sunlight  of  common  sense  may 
disperse  the  mists  of  intercollegiate  jealousy, 
and  that  the  public  may  see  several  intercolle- 
giate races  next  June.  W.    B    Curtis. 
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THE  SEAWANHAKA  21 
STEAR 


FOOT  KNOCKABOUTS  BUILDING  BY 
NS,   MARBLKHEAD. 


'HE  popularity  of  the  one-design  classes 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
eager  manner  in  which  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  our  most  progressive 
yachtsmen.  The  squadron  of  21-footers 
ordered  by  members  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club  has  now  been  increased  to 
thirty-five,  several  of  which  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  B.  Stearns,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
have  given  satisfaction.  The  fleet  of  25-footers 
for  the  American  Yacht  Club  will  number 
about  a  baker's  dozen,  and  should  afford  a 
sufficiency  of  good  sport  during  the  whole  of 
the  racing  season. 

Messrs.  Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  F.  Bowne 
Jones,  A.  Bryan  Alley,  N.  D.  L  awton  and  E. 
Burton  Hart,  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
club  to  select  a  design,  chose  that  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Crowninshield,  of  Boston,  over  six  others 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Crosby,  Ferris,  Hill,  Law- 
ley,  Stephens  and  Gardner  &  Cox.  The  boat  is 
of  the  fin  keel  type.  The  dimensions  follow  : 
length  over  all,  37  feet  10  inches  ;  length  on  the 
load  water-line,  25  feet  ;  overhang,  bow.  5  feet 
7  inches  ;  overhang,  stern,  6  feet  3  inches  ;  ex- 
treme   beam,  9   feet   \y2    inches  ;    beam,    load 
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•water-line,  8  feet  11  inches;  least  freeboard, 
2  feet  1  inch  ;  draught,  hull  and  fin,  4  feet 
6  inches  ;  draught,  with  centerboard,  8  feet 
6  inches  ;  keel,  5,600  lbs.;  sail  area,  800  square 
feet.  The  design  is  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Boston  Knockabout  Association,  and  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  Frank  T.  Wood,  of 
City  Island,  at  $1,650  for  complete  yacht. 

The  accommodations  are  quite  ample,  when 
the  limitation  of  the  size  of  the  boat  is  con- 
sidered. There  is  room  for  a  hammock  berth 
forward,  and  abaft  this  is  a  stove  on  the  port 
side  and  a  lavatory  on  the  starboard  side.  The 
cabin  is  10  feet  long,  with  6  feet  headroom,  and 
sleeping  accommodations  for  three.  Every  inch 
of  space  is  utilized,  there  being  plenty  of  stor- 
age room  and  lockers  The  floor  of  the  cock- 
pit is  8  inches  above  the  load  water-line.  The 
specifications  demand  a  bent  oak  keel  with  an 
oak  fin  and  lead  ballast,  and  a  mahogany  cen- 
terboard. The  short  bowsprit — 2  feet  6  inches 
outboard — is  looked  upon  by  some  as  an  im- 
provement in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
craft,  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  taste. 
The  centerboard  was  added  because  of  the 
shoal  water  at  Milton  Point,  the  club's  head- 
quarters. 

A  series  of  races  will  be  arranged  for  during 
the  season,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  boatJ 
will  be  quite  able  and  seaworthy  little  ships, 
and  by  no  means  slow.  Mr.  Wood  promised 
to  have  twelve  boats  ready  for  delivery  on 
April  15th. 

It  is  vorthy  of  note  that  the  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  infected 
with  the  one-design  craze,  Mr.  Stearns  having 
been  commissioned  to  design  a  craft  of  similar 
type  to  the  Seawanhaka  knockabout's,  from 
whose  plans  several  will  be  built  on  the 
Delaware,  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  season. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  restricted 
classes  will  be  the  life  and  soul  of  189S.  The 
little  boats  should  prove  capital  training  vessels 
for  ambitious  amateurs,  andj  as  they  are  stanch 
craft  and  practically  uncapsizable,  the  most 
timorous  mother  need  not  feel  alarmed  when 
the  apple  of  her  eye  is  caught  in  a  squall  on  the 
Sound,  aboard  either  a  21-footer  or  a  25-footer. 

Another  class  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  F. 
Bowne  Jones,  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Union,  and 
he  hopes  that  six  at  least  will  be  built  this  year. 
This  class  will  be  composed  of  schooners  of  the 
centerboard  type  65  feet  over-all,  46  feet  on  the 
load  water-line,  16  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  6 
inches  draught.  Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith  has  made 
the  design,  which  gives  good  accommodations, 
including  a  spacious  main  saloon  with  four 
berths,  three  staterooms,  a  large  galley,  and 
forecastle  Built  with  a  view  to  comfortable 
cruising  rather  than  for  exclusive  racing  pur- 
poses, they  will,  however,  show  a  fair  rate  of 
speed,  and  constitute  a  wholesome  type  of  in- 
expensive little  ships  which  can  be  run  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  in  which  much  healthy  en- 
joyment can  be  taken.  They  will  make  a  wel- 
come and  pleasing  addition  to  our  yachting 
fleet. 

I  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  circumstance 
that  the  proposed  51-foot  class,  for  which  Mr. 
Nat  Herreshoff  made  plans  according  to  the 
instructions  of  a  number  of  Newport  gentle- 
men will  not  materialize  this  year  The  nego- 
tiations fell  through  to  the  grief  of  yachtsmen, 


who  expected  great  sport  from  the  type.  There 
is,  however,  some  vague  promise  of  the  design 
being  built  up  to  next  year,  and  I  suppose  that 
we  must  take  whatever  comfort  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  this. 

The  news  that  a  large  racing  schooner  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Watson  is  being  built  on  the 
Clyde  aroused  hopes  that  our  British  friends 
were  going  to  try  their  luck  with  a  two-sticker, 
and  send  us  a  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup. 
There  is  no  probability  of  this  coming  true,  and 
all  our  international  yacht  racing  will,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  be  sailed  on  fresh  water  this  year. 
The  cup  won  by  the  Canada  from  the  Vence- 
dor,  in  1896,  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  bring  out  a  Yankee  yacht  from  Detroit,  Buf- 
falo, or  Chicago  ;  but  as  I  write,  nothing  deci- 
sive has  been  done  with  regard  to  a  match,  and 
all  that  we  are  sure  of  is  a  race  for  the  Seawan- 
haka cup,  which  our  gallant  Kanuck  cousins 
successfully  defended  last  summer,  and  which 
the  Oyster  Bay  salts  will  again  try  to  capture. 

All  that  is  definitely  known  of  this  match  is 
that  the  races  will  be  sailed  next  August  over 
the  Lake  St.  Louis  course  ;  that  20- footers 
will  compete  ;  that  trial  races  will  be  held  to 
select  the  champions,  as  before  ;  and  that  Can- 
ada will  fight  harder  than  ever  to  retain  the 
trophy.  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Crane,  who  designed 
the  Momo  last  year,  is  now  a  student  at  the 
Institute  of  Naval  Architecture,  Glasgow,  and 
it  is  understood  that  a  yacht  from  his  board 
may  take  part  in  the  trial  races  in  Oyster  Bay. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Duggan.  who  designed  the  boat 
that  first  captured  the  cup,  and  also  the  craft 
that  successfully  defended  it  last  year,  will 
again  be  represented.  Toronto  and  Quebec 
will  also  enter  the  lists  against  the  Roval  St. 
Lawrence  Yacht  Club,  in  the  hope  of  being 
chosen  to  defend  the  trophy.  The  rules  gov- 
erning the  match  will  be  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  last  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yacht  Racing 
Union  of  Long  Island  Sound,  on  December  7, 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  racing  rules,  as  printed,  were 
adopted.  Hereafter  the  30-footers  will  be  meas- 
ured with  crews  aboard,  the  same  as  the  smaller 
classes. 

The  proposition  to  measure  and  class  by  load- 
water-line  length  only  was  debated.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  so  radical  a  change.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  all  time  allowance  was 
raised  by  Mr  Thomas  Fleming  Day,  who  spoke 
strongly  in  its  favor.  When  put  to  a  vote,  it 
resulted  in  a  tie,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
back  to  the  council,  to  be  taken  up  again  at  the 
March  meeting.  The  abolition  of  time  allow- 
ance is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years.  Thus 
all  racing  yachts  will  be  built  up  to  the  limit  of 
each  class,  not  to  the  bottom  or  the  middle. 
This  with  one-gun  starts  will  develop  smart 
yachtsmanship  on  the  line,  and  will  sufficiently 
handicap  the  laggards. 

It  was  decided  that  all  races  in  the  one  design 
classes,  now  under  construction,  be  confined 
to  these  boats,  and  that  vessels  built  by  outsid- 
ers to  beat  the  classes  be  excluded,  the  argu- 
ment being  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust 
to  permit  boats  not  constructed  strictly  under 
the  specifications  to  compete. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Yacht  "Racing  Association,  held  on  December 
30th,  President  Clark  being  in  the  chair,  time 
allowance  was  abolished,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion. The  first  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the 
association  declares  itself  in  favor  of  time  allow- 
ance, was  voted  down,  by  a  majority  of  16  to  5. 
A  proposal  to  give  existing  yachts  allowance 
for  1898  was  defeated,  the  vote  being  11  to  10, 
the  consequence  being  that  all  yachts  in  the 
association  will  in  future  race  without  time 
allowance. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  American  yacht  will 
take  part  in  the  races  on  the  Riviera  this 
spring,  unless  a  certain  mysterious  craft  built 
with  all  the  usual  Herreshoff  secrecy  at  the 
Bristol  shops  should  prove  to  be  destined  for 
the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  the  French  and  British 
yachtsmen  he  entertained  so  hospitably  on  the 
White  Ladye  for  several  seasons,  and  whose 
races  he  encouraged  by  so  many  valuable 
prizes.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  sold  the  cut- 
ter Britannia,  and  it  is  said  that  her  new 
owner  will  not  send  her  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  this  season.  It  is  announced  that 
Valkyrie  III.,  Ails  a  and  Sat  anil  a  will  be 
there,  but  unless  some  rich  American  offers 
prizes  there  will  be  precious  little  for  these  big 
cutters,  so  expensive  to  keep  in  commission,  to 
strive  for.  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet  and  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett  have  been  two  generous  pa- 
trons of  the  sport  in  the  Mediterranean. 

That  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  retired  tem- 
porarily from  yacht-racing  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  retained  Captain 
Carter,  who  was  skipper  of  tne  Britannia  from 
her  launch  until  she  was  sold  to  Mr.  John 
Lawson  Johnston.  Captain  Carter  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  as  he  commanded  Sir 
Richard  Sutton's  Genesta  when  she  sailed 
against  Puritan  for  the  America's  Cup  in  1885. 
The  Prince  gave  him  the  highest  testimonial 
on  releasing  him  from  his  engagement. 

Mr.  Johnston  soon  after  purchasing  the 
Britannia  bought  at  auction  Mrs.  Langtry's 
steam  yacht  White  Ladye,  which  was  in  these 
waters  during  the  Valkyrie-  Vigilant  races, 
and  was  afterward  chartered  by  Mr.  Ogden 
Goelet.  Mr.  Johnston  got  her  for  $56,000,  a 
very  low  price,  indeed,  her  interior  decorations 
having  cost  the  actress  far  more  than  that  sum. 
Among  the  American  steam-yachts  at  Cannes 
during  the  races  will  be  the  Varuna,  N.  Y.  Y. 
C,  owned  by  Mr.  Eugene  Higgins,  of  New 
York.  The  steam  yacht  Scythian,  owned  by 
Miss  Susan  De  Forest  Day,  flag  member  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  will  also  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  this  spring.  The  steam  yacht 
Sultana,.  Mr.  John  R.  Drexel,  is  now  in  those 
waters,  and  so  is  the  steam  yacht  Catania, 
chartered  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  from 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Miss  De  Forest  Day,  before  she  sails  on  the 
Scythian  on  her  deep-water  trip,  will  pass 
her  examination  and  receive  a  master's  certifi- 
cate for  seamanship  and  navigation  from  the 
United  States  Steamship  Board.  She  has 
proved  herself  a  skilful  navigator  and  seaman 
and  perfectly  competent  to  command.  In  this 
country  certificates  are  issued  to  women  that 
pass  the  necessary  examination,  but  in  Great 
Britain  a  different  rule    prevails.      Lady  Er- 


nestine Brudenell-Bruce,  an  English  yachts- 
woman of  note,  recently  was  refused  permis- 
sion by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  pass  her  exami- 
nation for  a  yachtmaster's  certificate  on  the 
ground  that  the  term  "master"  implies  that 
only  men  are  eligible.  Against  this  ruling 
there  is  no  appeal. 

Our  old  opponent,  Lord  Dunraven,  the  other 
day  sec  ired  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate  as  Ex- 
tra Master,  being  the  first  yacht  owner  to  be 
tnus  honored.  His  examination  was  a  stiff  one, 
lasting  five  days. 

Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  has  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  which  he  has  held  since  1875. 

The  German  Emperor  saw  the  American 
schooner  Yampa  last  summer  in  the  Baltic, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  result  was  that 
he  purchased  her  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Palmer,  and, 
after  being  fitted  out  at  City  Island,  she  sailed 
on  December  22d  for  Southampton,  in  charge 
of  Capt.  John  Burt  and  nineteen  men.  The 
Yampa  is  one  of  the  finest  steel  cruisers  afloat. 
She  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith,  and 
built  in  1887  by  the  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth 
Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  She  is  a  keel 
vessel,  135  feet  over  all,  no  feet  on  the  water- 
line,  with  27  feet  beam,  and  she  draws  13  feet 
7  inches.  Her  original  owner  was  Mr.  Chester 
W.  Chapin,  who  sold  her  some  time  ago  to 
Mr.  Palmer.  She  has  made  many  deep-water 
cruises,  and  is  very  speedy.  On  her  arrival  at 
Southampton  she  will  be  sumptuously  fur- 
nished and  refitted  for  her  imperial  owner. 
The  German  Emperor  has  now  three  yachts, 
the  man-of-war  Hohenzollern,  the  racing  cut- 
ter Meteor,  and  the  cruising  schooner  Yampa. 
The  American  craft  is  the  handsomest  of  the 
three  ;  her  passage  to  Southampton  was  stormy 
and  lasted  19  days. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  also  purchased  an 
American  craft — to  wit,  an  electric  gig  designed 
by  Messrs.  Gardner  &  Cox,  of  New  York,  and 
built  by  the  Electric  Launch  Company,  of 
Morris  Heights.  Her  dimensions  are  :  Length 
over  all,  37  feet  ;  length  on  water-line,  35  feet  ; 
beam,  7  feet  4  inches  ;  draught,  2  feet  4  inches. 
The  keels  and  frame  are  of  oak,  the  stern  of 
hackmatack,  the  planking  double,  the  inner 
skin  of  white  cedar,  coated  with  white  lead, 
and  the  outer  skin  of  selected  mahogany,  all 
the  fastenings  being  of  copper.  The  cockpit, 
which  is  14  feet  9  inches  long  and  6  feet  5  inches 
wide,  is  finished  in  mahogany.  Above  the 
water-line  her  hull  is  polished  the  natural  color 
of  the  wood  ;  below  the  water-line  it  is  painted 
and  sheathed  with  brass,  the  rudder,  wheel,  and 
tiller  being  of  the  same  metal,  the  propeller  of 
Tobin  bronze. 

The  storage  batteries  are  fitted  below  the 
flooring  and  seats,  and  the  motor,  with  thrust 
fitted  under  the  floor  in  its  compartment,  con- 
nects directly  with  the  propeller  shaft.  The 
gig  will  have  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour 
for  three  hours,  or  seven  miles  an  hour  for  six 
hours.  That  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias  should  come  to  the 
United  States  for  pleasure  craft  is  cause  for 
congratulation. 

Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne,  N.  Y.  Y.  C,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Bath  Iron  Works  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  largest  steam  yacht  ever  built 
in  the  United  States.     She  has  been  designed 
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by  Mr.  Ridgway  Hanscom  and  work  has  been 
begun  on  her,  although  she  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  March,  1899.  Her  dimensions  are: 
length  over  all,  300  feet  6  inches;  on  load  water- 
line,  258  feet  ;  beam,  35  feet  ;  depth  of  hold,  20 
feet  6  inches  ;  and  draught.  15  feet.  She  will 
be  propelled  by  a  single  screw,  driven  by  triple 
expansion  engines  of  3,000  indicated  horse- 
power, the  steam  being  furnished  by  four 
Scotch  boilers.  She  will  be  rigged  as  a  bark 
and  will  have  sufficient  sail  spread  to  insure  a 
fair  rate  of  speed  under  canvas  alone.  The 
contract  calls  for  a  minimum  speed  of  15  knots 
under  natural  draught. 

The  vessel  will  have  all  the  modern  fashion- 
able appliances,  steam  steering-gear,  steam 
windlass,  electric  light  plant,  refrigerating 
machine,  a  28-foot  steam  launch  and  five  other 
boats.  There  will  be  a  house  on  deck,  160  feet 
long,  beginning  forward  just  abaft  the  foremast 
and  extending  aft  nearly  to  the  mizzenmast, 
leaving  a  quarterdeck  60  feet  long  for  a  prome- 
nade, and  a  forecastle  of  ample  dimensions. 
Between  the  house  and  the  rail  on  either  side 
is  a  deck  space  of  6  feet.  There  is  a  dining- 
room  30  feet  long  in  the  fore  part  of  the  house, 
the  after  part  of  which  contains  the  owner's 
quarters.  The  crew  are  berthed  forward. 
There  are  capital  accommodations  for  a  num- 
ber of  guests. 

According  to  present  arrangements  the  yacht 
will  make  a  long  deep-water  voyage  after  the 
close  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  squadron 
cruise  next  year. 

Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  will  build  a  3,000- 
ton  steam  yacht  this  year  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Watson.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
seen  the  plans,  speaks  of  them  as  "  magnifi- 
cent." 

Two  beautiful  steam  yachts,  103  feet  over 
all,  of  the  same  design,  are  being  built  side  by 
side  at  the  works  of  the  Gas  Engine  and  Power 
Company  at  Morris  Heights.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is  that  one  will  have  the 
owner's  quarters  forward,  while  in  the  other 
the  owner  will  berth  aft.  The  company 
has  turned  out  quite  a  fleet  of  steam  yachts  of 


moderate  size,  which  seem  to  grow  in  popular- 
ity every  year. 

The  steel  steam  yacht  now  being  built  for 
Mr.  Archibald  Watt,  former  Commodore  of  the 
American  Yacht  Club,  is  progressing  finely. 
Designed  both  in  the  matter  of  hull  and  ma- 
chinery by  her  owner,  she  promises  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  American  steam  yacht  fleet.  Her 
dimensions  follow  :  Length  over  all,  254  feet  6 
inches  ;  length  on  load  water  line,  200  feet ; 
beam,  33  feet ;  depth,  21  feet  ;  and  draught,  12 
feet  6  inches. 

In  planning  the  interior  of  this  vessel  both 
elegance  and  comfort  have  been  considered. 
The  main  saloon  is  to  be  sumptuously  deco- 
rated in  white  and  gold,  and  the  private  apart- 
ments of  Mrs.  Watt  and  the  ladies'  saloon  will 
be  quite  artistic.  The  electric  light  plant,  the 
refrigerating  apparatus,  the  bath-rooms,  are 
all  of  the  most  modern  type,  while  she  will 
have,  in  the  shape  of  a  well  for  live  fish,  some- 
thing unique  in  yacht  fitments.  There  will  be 
two  steel  houses  on  deck,  one  70  feet  long,  for- 
ward, with  the  pilot  house  above,  and  one  aft, 
40  feet  long.  She  will  have  three  masts  and 
be  rigged  as  a  ship — the  only  pleasure  vessel 
in  the  United  States  of  this  rig. 

Her  two  engines  are  of  the  quadruple  expan- 
sion variety,  and  are  of  1600-horse  power  each. 
Steam  will  be  'supplied  from  four  water  tube 
boilers,  and  with  her  twin  screws  going  at  full 
speed  Mr.  Watt  expects  her  to  be  very  fast. 
She  will  be  launched  in  April,  and  is  to  start  on 
a  deep-water  cruise  as  soon  as  ready  for  sea. 

Mr.  Robert  Goelet's  steam  yacht  Nakma, 
a  sister  ship  to  the  late  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet's 
May/lower,  is  cruising  in  southern  waters. 
She  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  from  the  Clyde, 
where  she  was  built  from  a  design  by  Mr.  G. 
L.  Watson,  on  October  28,  having  made  the 
passage  in  9  days,  18  hours.  The  Nakma  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  luxurious  craft 
afloat.  She  is  306  feet  long  over  all,  36  feet  7 
inches  beam,  18  feet  3  inches  deep,  with  a 
draught  of  17  feet  6  inches.  She  has  two 
triple  expansion  engines,  with  eight  cylin- 
ders, and  twin  screws.  A.  T.  Kenealy. 
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THE   CAROLINA   DOVE. 

A  MUSICAL  whistling  of  swiftly  win- 
nowed pinions,  a  mournful  voice  sob- 
bing upon  the  sweet  spring  air,  betray 
the  presence  of  this  beautiful  bird. 
From  the  gloom  of  pine  and  fir  floats 
the  measured  "  Oo-ah,  00,  00,  00  !  ''  as  though 
the  mourner  had  sought  the  most  secluded 
spot,  there  to  ease  its  aching  heart  in  grief  un- 
restrained. "Oo-ah,  00,  00,  00  !  "  a  blending 
of  a  tear,  a  prayer  and  a  piteous  regret — it 
would  be  exquisite  in  its  expressiveness,  did 
we  not  know  that,  instead  of  mourning,  it  is 
the  appeal  of  love.  The  bird  never  felt  better 
in  his  life  than  when  he  sent  forth  that  plaint- 
ive wailing  we  heard  last  spring. 

The  Carolina,  or  mourning  dove,  Zcnaidura 
niacrura  belongs  to  the  order  Columbae, 
family  Colnmbidae.  The  entire  family  con- 
tains about  300  species  which  are  distributed  in 
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various  parts  of  the  world.  Only  two  species, 
the  passenger  pigeon  and  the  bird  under  dis- 
cussion, visit  the  Northeastern  States  and  East- 
ern Canada,  In  a  recent  number  of  Outing  I 
gave  a  drawing  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  a  bird 
very  rare  in  districts  where  twenty-five  years 
ago  it  swarmed  in  thousands.  To  inexperienced 
eyes  the  pigeon  and  the  dove  appear  to  be  very 
much  alike,  yet  the  differences  are  well  defined. 
The  pigeon  is  considerably  the  larger,  is  much 
bluer  in  the  general  color  of  the  upper  parts, 
while  the  adult  male  has  a  breast  of  a  decided- 
ly pinkish  tone.  The  whistling  noise  of  the 
dove's  wings  and  the  mournful  coo  are  unfail- 
ing means  of  identification.  Both  birds  are 
swift,  graceful  fliers,  and  both  are  excellent  for 
the  table.  The  flesh  is  dark  and  has  a  pro- 
nounced flavor,  which  some  people  greatly  en- 
joy. Like  other  members  of  its  family,  the 
dove  is  a  heavy  eater  and  drinker.  In  drinking 
it  buries  its  bill  in  the  water  and  gulps  eagerly 
until  satisfied. 

It  winters  in  the  Southern  States,  coming 
Nort  during  March,  and  going  South,  as  a 
rule,  during  November,  its  movements  depend- 
ing upon  the  weather.  It  breeds  in  the  North- 
ern States  and  in  Canada.  The  nest  is  .a  very 
carelessly  constructed  platform  of  small  twigs. 
Two  white  eggs  are  laid.  In  the  West  the  nest 
is  made  upon  the  ground  ;  in  the  East  upon  the 
low  branch  of  some  tree,  frequently  a  fir.  Like 
the  domestic  and  the  passenger  pigeon,  the 
male  and  female  dove  share  the  labor  of  incu- 
bation The  brooding  bird  is  very  faithful  to 
its  charge,  and  quite  frequently  will  suffer  an 
intruder  to  approach  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  nest  before  taking  wing.  When  so  ap- 
proached, it  stares  with  large,  anxious  eyes, 
which  are  very  appealing.  When  driven  from 
its  nest,  the  dove  has  a  pretty  habit  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  crippled  and  tumbling  about  upon  the 
ground,  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  pursue 
it.  Needless  to  say,  such  pursuit  is  labor  lost 
When  sufficiently  far  from  the  nest,  the  dove 
suddenly  recovers  and  makes  off  at  a  great  rate. 

The  principal  shooting  of  this  bird  is  done 
about  old  fields  in  the  South,  where  the  doves 
frequently  congregate  in  great  numbers.  In 
the  North,  the  birds  are  not  so  easily  got  at 
owing  to  their  not  flocking  so  much,  and  many 
sportsmen  do  not  seriously  consider  them 
as  game.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  to  shoot 
them  ;  they  are  altogether  too  pretty,  and  their 
voice  is  too  appealing  for  me  to  enjoy  knocking 
them  over.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  A  single  dove,  bound  somewhere 
in  a  hurry,  is  no  easy  mark,  and  those  who 
would  make  a  good  bag  must  lead  their  birds 
well  and  not  stop  the  gun  as  the  trigger  is 
pulled.  The  drawing  is  one  I  made  of  a  pair 
shot  in  Western  Ontario. 

A   NEW   WAPITI. 

For  years  some  of  the  best-informed  sports- 
men of  the  West  have  suspected  that  there 
were  two  species  of  American  wapiti,  one  of 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Heads 
of  the  supposedly  new  species  were  shown  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  where  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
sportsmen,  among  whom  -was  the  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  ranks  among  the  best-in- 
formed hunters  of  big  game  of  the  day.     Mr. 


Roosevelt  carefully  noted  the  blackish  color  of 
the  new  heads  and  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  antlers,  and,  according  to  Forest  and 
Stream,  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Oregon  wapiti  is  a  species  distinct  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  animal.  The  new  wapiti 
seems  to  be  a  larger  and  coarser  type  than 
Cervus  canadensis,  having  the  main  beams  of 
the  antlers  considerably  shorter  and  heavier, 
also  a  flattened  sub-palmate  and  irregular 
pointing  of  the  extremity  of  the  antler.  It 
would  appear  that  this  type  of  antler  ranks 
somewhere  between  that  of  C.  canadensis  and 
the  sambur,  C.  arzstotelzs,  of  Ceylon,  and  it 
may  be  due  to  the  combined  influences  of  the 
moist  climate  and  the  dense  forests  of  the  coast. 
The  range  of  this  wapiti  extends  from  near  the 
northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  southward 
through  the  coast  ranges  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  to  northwestern  California  The  new 
species  has  been  named  Cervus  roosevetti,  a 
fitting  compliment  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
contributed  so  much  acceptable  matter  to  the 
literature  of  sport  If  those  who  remember 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  handling  of  the  liquor  question 
in  New  York  should  claim  that  the  Roosevelt 
wapiti  is  wise  in  having  his  horns  shorter  and 
more  vague  at  the  ends,  why,  that  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine. 

THE   SPORTSMEN'S    EXHIBITION,  N.    Y. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Sportsmen's  Exposition ,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Sportsmen's  Association,  had 
just  opened  the  doors  of  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. As  many  of  the  exhibits  were  then  not 
quite  ready,  a  criticism  would  be  unfair.  The 
big  garden  looked  very  well,  and  the  first 
night's  attendance  augured  well  for  the  coming 
week.  As  usual,  the  display  of  taxidermy 
was  complete  and  most  interesting.  A  single- 
trigger  double  hammerless  gun  and  the  chain-, 
less  bicycles  were  among  the  more  attractive 
novelties  shown.  The  Maine  and  Adirondack 
exhibits  pleased  large  numbers,  while  the  in- 
itial contests  in  fly  casting,  rifle-shooting  and 
bowling,  were  eagerly  watched.  Outing's  own 
exhibit  was  worthy  of  the  magazine,  and  its 
original  drawings  and  paintings  were  lingered 
over  by  many  an  enthusiast  in  whom  its  scenes 
stirred  memories  of  days  of  pleasure  outing 
both  past  and  yet  to  come. 

UNSEASONABLE    GEESE. 

A  report  from  Chatham,  Ontario,  says  that 
on  January  6th  a  large  flock  of  Canada  geese 
was  seen  flying  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
Chatham  lies  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  once  a  favorite  haunt  of  uncounted  hosts 
of  geese  The  appearance  of  the  flock  in 
question  presumably  indicated  a  spell  of  soft 
weather.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  Ontario  had 
experienced  about  an  average  winter,  with  noth- 
ing to  warrant  geese  in  heading  northwest  at  a 
season  when  naturally  they  should  be  many 
hundred  miles  farther  to  the  south. 

FEED   THE   QUAIL 

Those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  quail  will 
do  well  to  visit  the  covers  now  and  then  through 
this  month  and  March.  A  few  sacks  of  feed  judi- 
ciously placed  may  greatly  ease  the  situation 
in  the  quail  Klondike.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOGS    OF    TO-DAY — THE   ENGLISH    SETTER. 

THE  two  varieties  of  this  useful,  popular, 
andas  arule, exceedingly  beautiful  breed, 
are  known  as  the  "Llewellyn"  and  "Lav- 
erack"  setters.  They  are  namedafter  two 
prominent  breeders,  Mr.  Purcell  Llewellyn 
and  Mr.  Edward  Laverack,  both  Englishmen. 
The  name  "  Blue  Belton,"  which  some  people 
seem  to  think  distinguishes  a  separate  breed, 
or  "  strain,"  merely  signifies  that  the  dog  so 
called  is  of  a  peculiar  color,  in  which  a  certain 
mixture  of  white  hairs  gives  a  blue,  or  slate- 
colored  tint,  to  a  coat  which,  without  the  mixed 
hairs,  would  be  the  ordinary  black-and-white. 

The  English  setter  is  derived  from  an  old 
breed  of  "  sitting"  spaniels,  so  called  because 
they  used  to  sit,  or  crouch,  when  near  their 
game.  The  term  setter  is,  of  course,  from  the 
old  name  of  the  spaniel.  The  modern  English 
setter  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power 
of  man  to  change  the  type  of  a  species  by  judi- 
cious selections  in  breeding.  The  breeding  of 
the  Laverack,  too,  is  interesting  because  it  is 
generally  understood  that  Mr.  Laverack  pre- 
served his  strain,  without  any  infusion  of  new 
blood,  for  about  half  a  century.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  in-breed- 
ing on  record. 

Before  Mr.  Laverack  took  hold  of  the  dog, 
the  English  setter  was  a  large,  powerful,  fre- 
quently very  coarse  animal,  although  efficient 
in  the  field.  The  colors  usually  seen  were  or- 
ange-and-white,  lemon-and-white,  black-and- 
white,  and  roan.  Mr.  Laverack  cared  little  or 
nothing  about  field  work,  so  he  devoted  almost 
his  entire  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
type  which  would  win  in  the  show-ring.  In 
this  he  proved  so  successful  that  his  dogs,  or 
dogs  of  his  strain  ,were  for  years  practically  un- 
beatable. He  produced  a  peculiar  type,  very 
uniform  and  beautiful.     Needless  to  say  they 


were  a  decided  improvement  upon  what  I  may 
term  the  cruder,  older  type.  Their  heads  and 
coats  were  particularly  attractive,  but.  many 
good  judges  considered  their  bodies  a  bit  too 
spaniel-like  and  their  legs  a  trifle  too  short.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Laverack  did  one  great 
thing  for  the  Enghsh  setter  in  producing  a  use- 
ful type  for  others  more  interested  in  held  work 
to  improve  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  was  prominent  among  the 
men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  held  quali- 
ties of  the  setter.  He  had  a  magnificent  held 
dog — "Dan,"  of  evergreen  memory — and  a 
bitch  named  "  Dora."  Dan  was  a  slashing  big 
fellow,  and  very  handsome,  although  if  alive 
to-day  he  would  be  considered  coarse.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  purchased  the  Laveracks  Prince, 
Countess  and  Nellie,  and  Dan  was  bred  to 
Countess  and  Nellie,  while  Prince  was  bred  to 
Dora.  The  produce  of  both  crosses  proved  so 
good  that  their  performances  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  American  breeders.  The  first  Llew- 
ellyn to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  Dart  (Prince- 
Dora).  She  was  imported  by  Mr.  L.  II.  Smith 
in  March,  1874.  Dora,  Leicester,  Druid,  Queen 
Mab  and  others  followed.  The  imported  dogs 
soon  demonstrated  their  superiority,  and  the 
shrewdest  of  our  breeders  soon  took  them  up. 

The  Laveracks,  too,  had  friends,  but  thac 
best  of  all  tests,  actual  hard  work  in  the  field, 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  Llewellyns 
were  the  gamer  and  hardier  workers.  In  nose, 
intelligence  and  beauty,  there  was  scant  room 
for  choice. 

Considering  the  valuable  natural  qualities  of 
the  Llewellyns,  and  the  number  of  expert  hand- 
lers who  spared  no  effort  to  push  them  to  the 
front,  it  is  not  strange  that  animals  of  this 
strain  soon  became  the  field-trial  dogs  of  the 
country.  Once  a  few  important  stakes  had 
been  won,  the  future  of  the  strain  was  assured, 
for  the  whole  sporting  world  loves  a  winner. 
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So  the  strain  progressed  until  it  almost  monop- 
olized the  field,  from  which  prominent  position 
it  is  unlikely  to  recede. 

The  field-trials  have  aided  and  injured  the 
Llewellyn.  The  conditions  all  encouraged  a 
"hurricane  speed,  to  be  maintained  only  for  a 
comparatively  brief  period,  and  in  striving  for 
speed  both  breeders  and  trainers  have,  in  my 
opinion,  gone  a  bit  too  far.  Many  dogs  seen  at 
our  field-trials  are  more  like  racing  machines 
than  agreeable  companions  for  sportsmen.  The 
dogs,  too,  are  of  such  varied  types  that  complica- 
tions are  bound  to  arise  in  the  show-ring.  Much 
of  thebeautyof  the  older  specimenshas beenlost, 
owing  to  the  tendency  to  breed  to  a  flyer,  re- 
gardless of  conformation,  color  and  other  mat- 
ters which  wiser  breeders  would  have  carefully 
weighed.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  these 
•errors  may  be  corrected,  for  there  appears  to  be 
.a  growing  tendency  toward  the  needed  refor- 
mation. The  recent  triumphs  of  such  dogs  as 
■Cactus  and  Maid  Marian,  both  out-and-out  Lav- 
•eracks  of  the  old  pattern,  are  highly  significant. 
What  breeders  should  do  is  to  agree  upon  what 
is  the  best  type  for  sustained  and  rapid  field 
work,  then  breed  to  that  type  and  beautify  it 
as  much  as  possible.  A  good  and  beautiful  dog 
is  a  more  satisfying  bit  of  property  than  a  good 
homely  one. 

The  English  setter  standard  is  as  follows  : 

Head. — Skull  lighter  than  that  of  the  pointer, 
-and  without  the  furrow  and  marked  promi- 
nence of  occipital  bone.  It  is  narrow,  or  of  me- 
dium width,  between  the  ears,  with  moderate 
dome.  The  brows  should  rise  at  a  sharp  and 
decided  angle  from  the  nose.  Nose,  long,  with 
width  to  harmonize  with  skull;  no  fullness  un- 
der eyes.  Average  length  of  nose  from  inner 
corner  of  eye,  4  to  4^  inches.  Between  point 
•and  root  of  nose,  a  slight  depression— no  full- 
ness. Nostrils,  large,  open,  wide  apart;  end 
«<><:'  nose,  moist  and  cool,  black  or  dark  liver,  ex- 
cept in  whites  or  lemon  and-whice,  where  a 
pink  nose  is  pardonable.  Jaws,  exactly  even 
ill  length  ;  the  "snipe-nose,"  or  "pig-jaw,"  as 
the  receding  lower  one  is  called,  being  a  serious 
Jblemish.  Ears,  hung  well  back,  set  low,  slight- 
ly rounded  at  point,  and  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  prick.  Leather,  thin  and  soft, 
carried  closely  to  the  cheeks,  so  as  not  to  show 
the  inside  ;  clothed  with  silky  hair  about  two 
inches  in  length.  Lips,  not  so  full  and  pendant 
as  those  of  the  pointer,  but  at  their  angles 
there  should  be  a  slight  fullness,  not  quite  to 
Zhe  extent  of  hanging.  Eyes,  full  of  animation, 
^vith  angles  set  straight  across  ;  best  color,  a 
irich  brown.  The  width  between  them  should 
£>e  in  proportion  to  size  of  head,  neither  close 
set  nor  wide  and  staring. 

Neck. — Long,  lean,  lacking  the  rounded 
muscularity  of  the  pointer's,  being  considerably 
thinner.  It  should  gradually  deepen  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  shoulders,  joining  them  in  a  grace- 
ful curve.  It  must  not  be  "  throaty,  '  though 
the  skin  is  loose. 

Shoulders  and  chest. — Shoulder  blades, 
deep,  wide,  sloping  well  forward.  Upper  arm 
of  good  length  from  point  of  shoulder  to  elbow; 
<elbow  well  let  down  at  such  an  angle  as  will 
bring  the  legs  fairly  under  the  dog.  Chest  be- 
tween shoulders,  thin  enough  to  al'ow  the  shoul- 
ders to  lie  flat  and  move  with  freedom  ;  back  of 
the  play  of   shoulders,  the  ribs  should  spring 


gradually  to  the  middle,  and  then  gradually 
lessen  to  the  back  rib.  There  should  be  good 
length  from  first  to  last  rib,  with  good  depth  of 
last  ribs.  The  drop  in  chest  should  be  just 
back  of  elbows,  the  chest  sloping  from  this 
point  upward  to  the  neck. 

Back  and  loins. — Back,  strong  at  juncture 
with  loin,  sloping  upward  with  a  slight  rise  to 
the  point  of  the  shoulders.  A  slight  arch  not 
objectionable.  Loin,  strong,  yet  free  from  lum- 
ber, slightly  arched,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
being  "  roached  "  ;  of  moderate  length. 

Quarters  and  stifles.  —  Quarters,  broad 
across  top,  hip  bones  slightly  prominent  and 
wide  apart,  with  good  length  from  them  to 
point  of  bone  at  root  of  tail.  Quarters,  well 
muscled  ;  stifles,  well  bent.  A  slight  bow  at 
stifles  is  desirable,  as  it  brings  the  feet  squarely 
under  the  dog 

Legs,  elbows,  hocks,  feet.  —  Elbows  and 
toes  should  have  the  same  direction,  and  point 
straight  from  front  to  rear.  Upper  arm,  flat, 
muscular,  strong,  with  fully-developed  bone 
and  hard  muscle.  Foreleg,  flat,  tapering  grad- 
ually from  elbow  to  pastern  joint  ;  it  should 
feel  hard  and  flinty,  with  no  looseness  of  skin. 
Pasterns,  short,  strong  and  nearly  round.  The 
slope  from  pastern  joint  to  foot  should  deviate 
but  slightly  from  the  perpendicular.  Hind 
legs,  muscular,  with  wide  thighs,  wide,  flat 
hocks  and  plenty  of  bone  ;  lower  thigh  with 
fair  muscle.  Feet,  two  types,  the  round,  cat 
foot  and  the  long,  hare  foot  ;  cat  foot  preferred. 
They  should  be  close  and  strong,  well  padded; 
toes  well  arched  and  clothed  with  hair,  but  it 
should  be  short  and  thick. 

Stern. — Carried  straight,  or  with  slight  curve 
upward,  and  not  higher  than  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  back  No  curl  ;  it  should  taper  to 
a  fine  end  and  reach  the  hecks.  The  feather 
must  be  straight,  silky  hairs,  falling"  loosely  as 
a  fringe  when  the  tail  is  laised,  and  tapering  to 
the  point  of  the  tail.     No  bushiness. 

Coat  and  feather. — Coat,  fiat,  free  from 
wave,  or  curl.  Feather,  mc derate;  that  on 
the  back  of  legs  thin  and  regular. 

Color  and  markings.—  Blue  belton,  black, 
white-and-tan  ;  black-and-white  ;  lemon  or 
orange-and-white  ;  lemon  or  orange  belton  ; 
liver-and- white,  liver  belton  ;  white. 

The  dog,  as  a  whole,  should  balance  well, 
presenting  a  graceful,  pleasing  appearance, 
with  sufficient  power  for  speed  and  endurance. 

Nomad. 

The  Westminster  Kennel  Club's  twenty-sec- 
ond annual  Dog  Show  will  be  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  on  Feb.  21,  22,  23  and  24.  The 
judges  so  far  appointed  are  : 

Miss  A.  H.  Whitney,  Lancaster,  Mass..  St.  Bernards, 
Newfoundland  dogs  and  pugs  ;  J  Blackburn  Miller, 
New  York,  great  Danes;  Dr.  A.  C.  Heffinger,  Forts- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  American  foxhounds  ;  C  harles  Heath, 
Newark.  N.  J.,  pointers  :  William  Tallman.  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  English  setters;  George  Jarvis,  New 
York,  Irish  and  Gordon  setters;  Andrew  Laidlaw, 
Gait,  Ont  ,  sporting  spaniels  ;  Robert  McEwen,  Byron, 
Ont  ,  collies:  Charles  D.  Bernheimer,  New  York, 
poodles;  E.  D.  Faulkner.  New  York,  French  bull- 
dog's ;  Arthur  Mulvev,  Cohasset,  Mass..  Boston  ter- 
riers- H.  F.  Schellhass.  Brooklyn,  beagles;  George 
Raper,  Wincobank.  Yorkshire,  England,  bloodhounds, 
mastiffs,  Russian  wolfhounds,  deerhounds,  grey- 
hounds. English  foxhounds,  old  English  sheepdogs, 
Dalmatians,  dachshunde,  all  terriers  except  Boston 
terriers,  whippets,  Italian  greyhounds,  toy  spaniels, 
schipperkes,  Pomeranians,  and  miscellaneous  class. 


CYCLING. 


THE     CYCLE     TRADE     OUTLOOK     FOR     I898  —  NEW 
MODELS    ILLUSTRATED    AND    DESCRIBED. 

THE  omission,  at  least  for  the  winter  of 
1897-98,  of  the  national  cycle  shows, 
which,  for  several  years  past,  broadly 
marked  the  opening  of  the  "  trade 
season,"  has  had  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing the  appearance  on  the  market  of  some  1898 
models  of  bicycles  and  lines  of  tires  and  sun- 
dries, and  of  delaying  the  appearance  of  others. 
Heretofore,  samples  of  nearly  a  whole  season's 
product  were  to  be  seen  at  cycle  exhibitions, 
anywhere  from  the  latter  part  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  February  ;  but  at  this  writing 
{January  10th)  some  of  the  new  machines  have 
been  before  the  public  for  three  or  four  months, 
while  others  have  not  yet  been  shown.  Thus 
the  chainless  Crescent,  the  product  of  the  West- 
ern Wheel  Works,  announced  to  list  at  $75,  is 
not  to  be  ready  until  about  April  1st.  The 
chainless  models  present  no  such  variety  in  de- 
sign and  construction  as  did  the  safeties  of  any 
single  year  from  1890-1896,  for  the  beveled  gear 
principle,  connecting  the  driving-sprocket  with 
the  sprocket  on  the  rear  wheel  by  a  rod  mesh- 
ing at  either  end,  has  produced  at  present  only 
such  variations  as  the  meshing  of  the  con- 
necting-shaft on  the  right  (vide  the  Sterling 
chainless)  or  left  side  (vide  the  Columbia  chain- 
less), engaging  the  rear,  gears  on  the  back 
(Sterling)  or  in  front  of  (Columbia)  the  rear 
axle,  or  when  the  crank-gear  is  attached  to  the 
center  of  the  axle,  instead  of  at  the  end  (War- 
wick). Indeed,  aside  from  those  constructed 
upon  principles  of  unproven  value,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  various  chainless  machines 
now  on  the  market  would  hardly  be  apparent 
to  the  inexpert  without  a  close  examination. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  chain  and  the  bev- 
eled gear  mechanisms  can  be  determined  to 
approximate  exactness  only  by  use. 

The  champions  of  improved  chain-gearing, 
notably  the  Overman  Wheel  Company  and  the 
Trinity  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  are 
sanguine  that  the  test  of  long  and  severe  usage 
will  prove  the  chain  to  be  the  more  economical 
and  satisfactory  of  the  two.  The  improved 
chain  and  sprockets  to  be  fitted  to  the  1898  Vic- 
tor line  were  illustrated  and  described  in  Out- 
ing for  January,  the  claims  for  which,  as  there 
outlined,  being,  perhaps,  most  appropriately 
supplemented  by  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
chain  put  forth  by  the  designing  department  of 
the  Trinity  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract  : 

" .  .  .  .  Neither  does  the  fact  ....  of  im- 
proved methods  of  cutting-  teeth  of  proper  form  gear- 
wheels.prove  this  system  superior.  The  art  of  cutting 
teeth  of  the  proper  form  for  the  easy  running  of  the 
chain  has  also  advanced,  and  is  fi.lly  abreast  of  the 
methods  employed  in  cutting  the  teeth  of  any  style  of 

gearwheels A  comparison  would  only  more 

forcibly  show  the  advancement  made  in  chain-driving 
machinery.  That  the  chain  properly  made  is  an  excel- 
lent driving  device  is  conceded But  I  take 

particular  exception  to  the  contention  that  the  elastic- 
it}'  of  the  chain  is  detrimental  to  its  use.  I  claim  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  fact  that  it  can  so  readily 
adapt  itself  to  the  misalignment  of  the  working  parts, 
as  produced  by  the  varying  strains,  is  the  particular 
reason  why  it  makes  so  valuable  a  transmitter  of 
power  for  the  bicycle.  It  has  been  the  one  sought-for 
feature  of  the  makers  of  chainless  wheels  to  perfect 
a  system  as  easily  adaptable  to  the  misalignment  of 
the  frame  as  the  chain  wheel " 


With  the  advantages  of  both  styles  so  evenly 
balanced  that  the  experts  of  the  trade  are  una- 
ble to  satisfactorily  determine  the  superiority 
of  the  one  style  or  the  other,  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  the  public  may,  with  perfect  safety, 
invest  in  either,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
fancy  or  range  of  means. 

A.   G.   SPALDING    &    BROS. 

The  complete  Spalding 
line,  the  product  of< 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
comprises  the  chainless 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
listed  at  $125,  the  Spal- 
ding roadster  and  lady 
Spalding  roadster,  listed 
at  $75,  and  a  special 
racer,  price  $75. 

The  construction  of  the 
chainless  models  shows 
several  distinctive  feat- 
ures. The  location  of  the 
main  driving  gear  in  the 
center  of  the  crank-axle 
brings  its  position  also  in 
the  center  of  the  crank- 
hanger  barrel,  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance 
and  symmetry  of  the 
machine,  insures  greater 
strength,  and  divides  the 
strain  more  equally  on 
the  bearings.  The  inter- 
mediate gears  are  secure- 
ly locked  to  each  end  of 
the  tubular  gear-shaft  by 
a  device  which  makes  it 
possibe  to  remove  or  re- 
place the  gears  without  special  tools.  The  tub- 
ular shaft  rotates  on  ball-bearings  specially  con- 
structed and  designed  to  receive  the  thrust  of 
the  driving  gear,  and  transmits  the  power  to  the 
rear  hub.  The  lines  of  the  rear  portion  of  the 
frame  resemble  those  of  bicycles  of  the  ordinary 
chain  type,  the  only  perceptible  difference  be- 
ing in  the  small  aluminum  cases  which  cover 
the  gears. 

An  original  method  is  employed  for  fastening 
the  main  driving  gear  to  the  crank-shaft,  and 
the  front  and  rear  intermediate  gears  to  the 
tubular  driving  shaft.  In  the  Spalding  chain- 
less these  gears  are  constructed  with  a  tongue 
projecting  from  the  back.  The  gears  fit  snugly 
in  their  respective  shafts,  and  this  tongue  is 
received  in  a  recessed  collar  solid  with  the 
shaft,  which  prevents  any  rotation  of  the  gear 


THE  DRIVING  MECH- 
ANISM OF  T  H  E 
SPALDING  CHAIN- 
LESS. 


THE    SPALDING    RACER. 
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THE   LADY    SPALDING    CHAINLESS. 

on  its  axis.  The  gears  are  then  securely  locked 
in  place,  making  a  positive  fastening  which 
cannot  work  loose  and  which  can  yet  be  read- 
ily moved  or  adjusted. 

Nearly  two  years  since  Messrs.  A.  G. "Spal- 
ding &  Bros,  first  undertook  to  build  chainless 
bicycles,  and  over  a  year  ago  their  first  com- 
pleted machine  was  put  into  actual  use  on  the 
road.  The  same  machine  is  yet-in  service,  and 
after  having  been  ridden  over  25,000  miles  its 
working  parts  show  no  perceptible  wear,  and 
the  frictional  parts  in  the  gears  are  more 
smoothly  polished  through  use  and  are  running 
better  than  when  first  put  upon  the  road.    They 


THE    SPALDING    CHAINLESS. 

have  submitted  their  chainless  to  most  convinc- 
ing tests,  and  feel  satisfied  they  have  the  best 
chainless  models  on  the  market. 

THE    WESTERN    WHEEL    WORKS. 

The  Western  Wheel  Works,  of  Chicago  and 
New   York,  promise   a    line   of    chainless    bi- 
cycles,  listing   at   $75,    on   the    market   about 
April  1,  1898.     No  further  details  anent  these 
new  models  are  yet  available,  but  the  expressed 
determination  of  this  giant  concern  to  market 
a   first-class   chainless   machine   at   a   medium 
price  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  by  the 
trade,  as  well  as  by  the  riding  public  at  large. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
features  of  the  Cres- 
cent chain  models 
for  adults  :   Flush 
joints,  direct  tangent 
spokes  ;  new   device 
for  locking  the  wheel 
bearings  so  that 
either  wheel  may  be 
lifted  from  the  frame 
without   disturbing 
the  adjustment;  ball 
retainers    and    felt 
washers    in    every 
bearing,       including 
those  of  the  pedals  ; 
the  crescent  crank-       a  3-16-inch  improved 
hanger.  Crescent  chain  on  all 


THE   CRESCENT   LADY'S    ROADSTER. 

28-inch  models  (except  rear  chain  on  tandems 
X  inch)  ;  hardened  rivets  and  center-blocks 
pedals  have  barrel  hubs  so  constructed  tha 
damage  to  the  pedal,  band  will  not  disturb  tn 
adjustment  of  the  bearings;  drop  of  crank- 
hanger  on  the  road  racer,  2}(  inches  ;  on  all 
other  28-inc^  models,  2]/2  inches  ;  laminated 
rims  used  exclusively  on  the  28  inch  models  ; 
detachable  front  and  rear  sprockets ;  abso- 
lutely dust-proof  bearings  throughout ;  handle- 
bars adjustable,  and  of  steel  or  wood,  as  pre- 
feired-  enamel,  a  choice  between  black  and 
maroon;  saddles,  anatomical,  padded  hygienic 
laced,  with  coil  spring ;  tires,  Crescent-Dunlop 
detachable,  or  Crescent  single  tube. 


{ 


THE    CRESCENT    RACER. 

The  complete  Crescent  line  for  1898  consists 
of  twenty-two  models,  ranging  in  price  from 
$75  to  $20. 

The  standard  prices  of  $75  and  $50,  which 
were  set  by  this  company  in  1893  for  their  high- 
est grade  machines,  continue  unchanged,  the 
higher  price  being  charged  for  the  chainless, 
and  $50  for  the  highest  grade  chain  wheels. 
The  Crescent  tandems,  at  $75,  should  satisfy 
the  demand  for  machines  of  this  type  at  a  very- 
moderate  price. 


THE    CRESCENT    ROADSTER. 


THE   OVERMAN    WHEEL   COMPANY. 

The  straight-line  chain  and  sprocket,  the 
most  notabfe  improvement  on  the  Victor  bi- 
cycles, the  product  of  the  Overman  Wheel 
Company,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  was  illus- 
trated and  fully  described  in  Outing  for  Janu- 
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ary.  The  entire  Victor  line  for  1898  will  be 
of  the  chain-driven  pattern,  in  keeping  with 
the  expressed  belief  of  this  concern  in  the 
chain  as  the  most  economical  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  propulsion  for  bicycles.  In 
addition  to  the  former  line  of  higher-priced 
machines,  the  Overman  Wheel  Company  will 
soon  place  upon  the  market  a  $50  bicycle, 
which  will  be  similar  to  the  Victor  in  design, 
construction  and  general  appearance.  The 
new  models  will  prove  excellent  value  at 
medium  prices.  The  same  concern  also  man- 
ufactures for  the  general  trade  a  sundry  line 
which  includes  many  styles  of  grips  and  sev- 
eral novelties. 

GENDRON    WHEEL    COMPANY, 

A  full  line  of  Gendron  and  Reliance  bicycles 
is  offered  by  the 
Gendron  Wheel 
Company,  of 
Toledo,  O.  The 
Gendron  bearings 
have  long  been 
especially  noted 
for  their  easy 
running  qualities; 
they  are  of  the 
three  -  point  pat- 
tern, ground  ac- 
curately true  in 
both  hubs  and 
yoke.  The  cups 
screw  into  the 
barrel,  and  are 
disc  adjusting. 
The  Gendron 
chain  is  3-16  inch, 
extra  quality  "  B"  block,  with  highly  finished 
chamfered  side-links  and  hardened  rivets. 

THE    NATIONAL    SEWING     MACHINE    COMPANY. 

The  National  Sewing  Machine  Company,  of 
Belvidere,  111.,  offer  a  full  line  of  Eldredge 
and  Belvidere  cycles  for  1898.  The  higher- 
priced  patterns  are  constructed  of  best  quality 
drop-forgings  m  all  the  joints,  fitted  with  ped 
als  and  chains  of  the  company's  own  manufact- 
ure, and  have  crank-hangers  dropped  only  far 
enough  from  the  wheel  center  to  give  sufficient 
clearance  for  7-inch  cranks.  These  machines 
are  fitted  with  a  20-inch  handle-bar,  constructed 
with  flush  joints  throughout,  and  finished  in  a 
very  superior  fashion.  An  ingenious  method 
has  been  devised  for  fastening  the  scat-post  in 

its  pillar.  It  is 
locked  with 
an  internal  ex- 
pander, and  the 
rear  stay -lugs 
are  forged  in- 
tegral with  the 
cluster,  and 
there  are  no 
projecting  bolt 
heads  and  nuts. 
The  seat-post 
appears  unusu- 
ally well  by  the 
neat  method 
employed  t  o 
join   the    upper 


THE  GENDRON  CRANK-SHAFT, 
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THE   ELDREDGE   '98   MODEL. 

portion  of  the  rear  stays.  The  adjustable 
handle-bar  also  has  an  internal  clamping  device. 

The  Eldredge  and  Belvidere  road  models 
will  list  at  $50  and  $40,  and  the  track-racer  at 
$60.  The  highest  carbon  weldless  tubing  is 
employed  throughout,  with  all-tool  steel  bear- 
ings. 

Single  and  double-steering  tandems  will  be 
made  of  i^-inch  tubing,  and  will  be  particular- 
ly flush  joint.  The  hubs  will  be  much  shorter 
and  the  tread  narrower.  The  same  hanger 
mechanism  and  seat-post  and  handle-bar  lock- 
ing device  will  be  used  as  on  the  single  wheels. 

A  line  of  juvenile  wheels  at  $30  is  also  being 
made,  and  will  bear  the  Belvidere  name-plate. 
They  are  in  every  way  high-grade  and  are 
made  for  24  inch  wheels. 

UNION  CYCLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  products  of  the  Union  Cycle  Manufact- 
uring Company  have  always  been  examples  of 
the    finest   quality   and    the    highest   skill    in 


THE    UNION    WHITEHEAD. 


bicycle  construction.  For  1898  this  line  consists 
of  several  chain-driven  models,  listing  at  $75, 
$65,  and  $50.  The  leaders,  the  "  Union  White- 
heads," for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  are  the 
worthy  successors  to  the  Union  Crackajacks. 


THE   ELDREDGE  26-TOOTH 
SPROCKET. 


THE  UNION  LADY'S  WHITEHEAD. 
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They  weigh  23  and  24  pounds  respectively,  and 
embody  several  points  of  individual  merit. 
The  crank-axles  are  of  the  serrated  and  hollow 
pattern,  from  which  either  crank  may  be  re- 
moved easily,  without  danger  of  breaking  any 
part  or  disarranging  the  adjustment.  The 
bearings  are  of  the  three-point  contact  pattern, 
tool  steel  throughout,  finely  polished,  and  fitted 
with  felt  washers  to  insure  absolute  cleanliness, 
with  disc  adjustment  to  the  crank-axle  bearing. 
Flush  jointing  is  employed  throughout  the 
Whitehead  and  Union  Special,  and  the  brazing 
is  done  by  the  anti-scale  process,  which  insures 
a  safe  connection,  while,  by  reason  of  the  low 
heating  temperature  employed,  the  tubing  is 
not  burned,  nor  its  strength  impaired  by  the 
operation.  Handle-bar  and  seat-post  clamping 
is  accomplished  by  an  expanding  sleeve  and 
socket,  by  means  of  which  the  seat-post  may 
be  moved  without  the  use  of  force. 

The  Union  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company 
hold  that  medium-sized  front  and  rear  sprock- 
ets give  better  all  around  satisfaction  than  the 
larger  ones,  in  consequence  of  which  only  7,  8, 
and  g-tooth  rear  sprockets  are  used  on  the  new 
Union  models,  the  gear  being  determined  by 
corresponding  sizes  in  front  sprockets.  Best 
grade  Indianapolis  chains  are  fitted  to  the 
entire  line,  and  gear  cases  supplied,  at  a  small 
advance  price,  when  specially  ordered. 

THE   HAY    &   WILLITS     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY. 

The  new  Willits  invisible  automatic  brake  is 
the  most  notable  of  the  1S9S  products  of  the 
Hay  &  Willits  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  makers  of  the  Outing  line 


Outer  shell  of 
axle,  cut  out  to 
show  mechan- 
ism. 


Mechanism  of 
brake. 


Method  of  at- 
taching sprocket 
to  hub  and  trans- 
mitting power  to 
nut. 


HAY    &    WILLET'S    BRAKE. 

of  bicycles.  This  device  is  practically  inde- 
structible, being  contained  entirely  within  the 
space  between  the  bearings  in  the  rear  barrel 
hub,  where  it  is  well  protected  from  dust  and 
grit.  The  brake  is  set  by  a  slight  reverse  mo- 
tion of  the  cranks,  thus  imparting  a  correspond- 
ing movement  to  the  rear  sprocket,  which,  in 
turn,  actuates  a  nut  inside  the  rear  hub,  caus- 
ing a  conical  metal  sleeve  to  engage  a  vulcan- 
ized fiber  cone  fitted  immovably  to  the  rear 
axle.  No  change  is  necessary  in  the  crank- 
shaft mechanism  or  in  the  chain  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  this  brake,  as  its  makers  fur- 
nish rear  sprockets  containing  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  11 
teeth,  cut* to  fit  any  chain  now  on  the  market. 
In  weight  this  device  is  lighter  than  the 
ordinary  spoon  brake.  As  the  reverse  motion 
is  applied  at  the   same  point  as  the  driving 


force,  there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
rider  to  pitch  forward,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
brake  may  be  set.  The  application  of  the  brake 
is  purely  automatic,  as  it  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  one  to  back-pedal  when 
in  danger.     List  prices  are  $60  and  $45. 

WILLIAM    READ    &    SONS. 

The  New  Mail,  manufactured  by  William 
Read  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  comprises  all  the  up- 
to-date  features,  2«^-inch  drop,  D  upper  and 
lower  reaches,  two-piece  crank-shaft,  elliptical 
form  tapered,  very  simple  and  effective  ;  in- 
ternal saddle,  post -binder,  which  does  not 
spread  the  reach  ;  ij^-inch  tubing,  flush  joints, 
large  sprockets,  arched  crown,  adjustable 
handle-bar,  22-inch,  24-inch,  26-inch  and  28-inch 
frames  ;  Sidwell  pedals.  The  rear  and  front 
hubs  of  the  New  Mail  being  same  size,  all  cones 
and  cups  are  interchangeable.  This  is  a  most 
convenient  feature.  Their  price,  $65.  The 
New  Mail  chainless  embraces  all  the  above 
points,  and  the  firm's  new  roller  gear,  which 
allows  for  the  springing  of  the  frame,  is  claimed 
to  obviate  the  weak  point  of  the  bevel  gear, 
which  on  the  slightest  springing  of  the  frame 
becomes  rigid.  With  the  firm's  new  roller 
gear  there  is  no  danger  of  a  bind  ;  it  always 
runs  smoothly.     The  price  is  $100. 

Ihe  medium  line  of  Hanovers  is  greatly  im- 
proved this  year  ;  ij^-inch  tubing,  flush  joints, 
two-piece  crank-shaft,  short  gear,  ball  retain- 
ers, adjustable  handle-bar  ;  in  fact,  a  high  grade 
wheel  at  the  low  price  of  $45. 

The  tandem  is  an  entirely  new  model,  and 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  The 
price  is  $100. 

The  New  Mail  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
wheels  on  the  market,  and  the  firm  has  the 
reputation  of  high  excellence  and  skill  in  its 
past  work  to  justify  the  claims  of  their  new 
patterns,  both  in  the  chain  and  chainless  varie- 
ties. 

THE    WARWICK.    CYCLE    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 

The  leaders  of  the  Warwick  line  for  1898  are 
the  chainless  models  for  men  and  women,  list- 
ing at  $125.  The  method  of  propulsion  used  in 
these  machines  differs  only  in  minor  details 
from  the  simple  beveled  gear  principle  almost 
universally  accepted  by  makers  of  this  style  of 
bicycles.  In  the  Warwick  chainless  the  crank- 
gear  is  attached  to  the  center  of  the  axle,  in- 
stead of  at  the  end.  This  arrangement  divides 
the  strain  equally  between  the  cranks, brings  the 
ball  races  close  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  axle, 
and  outside  the  gear  wheel.     The  tread  is  thus 
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THE   WARWICK    CH AIMLESS    MODEL. 

narrowed  considerably,  and  the  leverage  on  the 
bearings  decreased.  The  driving  rod  connect- 
ing the  front  and 
rear  gears  is  one 
piece  ;  its  bearings 
are  so  arranged 
that  the  rod  can  be 
inserted  into  the 
rear  fork  and  the 
bearings  perfectly 
adjusted  before  the 
gears  are  put  in. 

All  of  the   gears 
are    easily   adjust- 
able or  removable. 
Those  at  the  crank- . 
hanger   may  be 
readily  cleaned   or 
adjusted     without 
removal,  while  the 
rear     wheel-gear 
is  threaded   to  the 
hub   and    removed 
or  replaced  with  a  spanner.     The  rear  shaft- 
gear  meshes  into  the  hub-gear  behind,  instead 
of  in  front,  making 
it   possible   to    pre- 
serve   the   exact 
forms   of  the  chain 
bicycles.    The  gears 
are    so    cased   that 
they  may  run  in  a 
bath  of  oil.      The 
cases     are    firmly 
fastened    to  the 
frame   with    two 
screws,     a     small 
screw-driver    being 
the  only  tool  neces- 
sary  to   remove 
them.     The   frame- 
designs  of  the  War- 
wick chainless  mod- 
els  are    the    same   as    in   the    corresponding 
chain  wheels,   the   only   difference   being   the 
substitution    of     the     beveled    gear-parts    for 
sprockets  and  chains,  and  the  necessary  modi- 
fication of  the  crank-hanger  to  enclose  the  axle- 
gear. 

H.   A     LOZIER    &   CO. 

The  principal  improvements  in  the  1898  Cleve- 
land line,  the  "  overhanging  sprocket,"  the  "  in- 
ternal handle-bar  binder,"  and  the  "  Cleveland 
automatic  oiler,'  were  illustrated  and  described 
in  Outing  for  January.  Messrs.  H.  A.  Lozier 
&  Cx  are  not  building  chainless  models  for 
1898  but  they  have  brought  out  a  number  of 
very  handsome  chain-driven  machines,  consist- 


WARWICK    CHAINLESS 
REAR   GEARS. 


ing  of  singles  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  listing 
at  $50,  $65  and  $75  ;  special  racers  at  $100,  and 
racing,  double-diamond  and  combination  tan- 
dems at  $125,  Model  40,  the  highest  grade 
ladies'  Cleveland,  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
productions  of  the  year,  with  specifications,  in 
part,  as  follows  :  28-inch  wheels,  with  blue 
spokes  ;   new  hubs  of  barrel  pattern  ;  63  gear 
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THE    CLEVELAND — MODEL    39. 

and  6^-inch  new  style  oval-shaped  cranks  ;  21 
or  23-inch  frame  ;  2% -inch  drop  crank-hanger  ; 
flush  joints  throughout ;  curved  rear  upright 
stays  ;  improved  Burwell  bearings,  with  new 
automatic  self-oiling  device  ;  new  Cleveland 
hardened  block  and  pin  chain,  3-16  inch ;  flanged 
sprockets  of  new  design  ;  4.3^-inch  tread,  with 
distance  between  the  ball  races  and  crank-shaft 
bearings  increased  ;  front  sprocket  overhang- 
ing, chain-pull  binder,  fancy  grips  ;  new  Cleve- 


THE   CLEVELAND — MODEL   40. 


land  rubber  pedals,  side  plates  of  one  piece, 
nickeled  on  both  sides,  dust-proof  ;  forward  L 
saddle  post ;  black  or  green  enamel,  nickel  fin- 
ish.    Price,  $75. 

The  189S  Cleveland  roadster,  for  European 
and  other  foreign  trade,  fitted  with  special 
mud-guards,  tires  and  brakes,  is  lifted  at  $100. 
The  Cleveland  gear-case  of  improved  pattern 
is  also  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  American 
trade. 

THE    STERLING    CYCLE   WORKS. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
detail  of   the    1898  Sterling:  chainless  models. 


THE    STERLING    CHAINLESS  -  MODEL    B. 
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THE    STERLING    CHAINLESS MODEL   D. 

Figure  i  affords  a  side  view  of  the  crank-shaft 
dismantled,  and  shows  the  driving  gear-wheel 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  crank-axle  ;  by  this 
construction  the  power  applied  to  the  pedals  is 
balanced,  and  a  very  narrow  tread  made  pos- 
sible. When  the  crank-shaft  is  assembled,  the 
small  pinion  at  the  forward  end  of  the  con- 
necting-rod  meshes   on  the  right   side  of  the 

driving 
sprocket, 
necessitating 
the  engage- 
ment of  the 
rear  gears 
back  of  the 
rear  axle,  in- 
stead of  in 
front  of  it 
(Figure  2). 
By  this  meth- 
od of  con- 
struction the 
entire  lower 
rear  tube  of 
the  frame  on 
the  right  side 
is  made  a  con- 
tainer for  the 
connect  i  ng 
r  od  ,  instead 
of  building  in  a  special  framework  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  rear  gears  The  rear  wheel  is  taken 
out,  when  desired,  by  removing  the  step-nut 
and  unscrewing  the  rear  axle,  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  rigidity  or  alignment  of  the 
machine.  The  two  rear  gears  (Figure  2)  are 
made  interchangeable,  giving  the  advantage 
of  a  72  or  78  geared  wheel,  as  desired,  with  the 
original  set  of  gears.  Although  this  will  be 
the  standard  equipment,  another  option  is 
offered  by  which  the 
rider  may  have  the 
combination  of  64  and 
68  if  preferred. 

Our  illustrations 
show  the  Sterling 
chainless  for  men,  and 
its  companion  for 
women,  complete, 
both  of  which  will  list 
at  $125. 

The  former  line  ot 
Sterling  chain-driven 
bicycles  is  retained, 
but  at  materially  re- 
duced prices.  The 
Sterling  tandems,  models  11  and  16,  are  listed 
at  $125;  the  Sterling  Special,  model  90,  at  $85; 
models  41  and  61,  at  $75,  and  models  40  and 
60,  at  $60.     Among  the  features  of  these  latter 


I.    THE  CRANK-SHAFT   MECHANISM 
OF  THE  STERLING  CHAINLESS. 


2.    THF.     REAR     GEAR    OF 
THE  STERLING  CHAIN- 
LESS  EXPOSED. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  SEAT-POST 
FASTENING    ON  WOLFF- 
AMERICAN  SPECIAL. 


models  are  :  larger  tubing,  new  hubs  and  bear- 
ings, new  sprocket  and  hanger  device. 

R.    H.    WOLFF   &    CO.    LIMITED. 

The  Wolff- American  line  of  bicycles  for  1898 
fully  sustains  the  past  reputation  of  Messrs.  R. 
H.  Wolff  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  for  "high 
art  "  construction.     Besides  a  new  patent  seat- 
post  fastening, 
-  w  there   is   a   radical 

innovation  in  the 
method  of  holding 
the  handle-bar 
without  requiring 
the  use  of  a  wrench 
or  any  other  tool. 
Externally  no 
evidence,  except  a 
small  neat  milled 
collar,  can  be  seen 
of  this  invention, 
the  mechanical 
arrangement  b  e  - 
ing  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the 
handle-bar  stem. 
A  few  turns  of  the 
coilar  leave  the 
handle-bar  free  to  be  moved  up  or  down,  while 
the  reversal  of  ihe  operation  firmly  binds  the 
bar  in  position. 

In  addition  to  the  Standard,  at  $65.  and  the 
Special,  at  ijpSo,  the  Wolff  American  line  in- 
cludes double-dia- 
mond and  combi- 
nation frame 
tandems  listed  at 
$125,  and  the  Du- 
plex at  $175.  The 
double-  diamond 
pattern  tandem 
has  a  22-inch 
frame,  and  a  con- 
vertible bar  on  the 
combination  model 
permits  a  change 
to  the  double-dia- 
mond style  in  a 
few  moments,  and 
without  additional 
expense. 

Wolff  -American 
machines      have 

been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  cycle  police 
squad  of  New  York  City,  and  over  one  hundred 
are  also  in  daily  use  in  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment of  the  metropolis. 

THE    CRAWFORD    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Ten  single  models  and  two  tandems  com- 
prise the  Crawford  line  for  1898.  The  leaders 
are  the  28-inch  wheels,  with  flush  joints  through  - 


WOLFF-AMF.RICAN  STEERING- 
HEAD  AND  HANDLE  BAR. 


THE  CRAWFORD    COMBINATION   TANDEM. 


CYCLING. 
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THE   CRAWFORD. 

out,  for  adults,  and  list  at  $50.  In  these 
models  the  crank-hanger  mechanism  is  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  feature,  and  is 
briefly  described  as  follows  :  "On  the  sprocket 
side  the  shaft  is  brought  to  a  hexagonal  shape, 
while  the  opposite  end  of  the  shaft  is  recessed 
to  receive  the  hexagonal  section.  The  cones 
are  pressed  upon  either  end  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  cups  are  pressed  into  the  barrel  hub  with 
the  shoulder  toward  the  center.  The  adjust- 
ment is  effected  by  drawing  the  two  ends  of 
the  shaft  together  with  a  set  screw,  which  fits 
into  a  recess  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  shaft, 
and  is  threaded  into  the  left-hand  (hexagonal) 
section  of  the  shaft.  After  the  proper  adjust- 
ment is  secured  by  screwing  up  this  set  screw, 
the  two  pieces  of  the  shaft  are  held  rigidly  by 
the  tightening  of  a  binding  bolt  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  shaft,  which  is  threaded  ex. 
ternally  to  receive  the  nut,  and  also  slotted  and 
slightly  tapered.  This  binding  nut  is  operated 
by  inserting  a  tool  through  a  slot  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bracket,  the  tool  in  turn  fitting  into  a 
recess  in  the  binding  nut.  Next  to  the  cups  is 
a  layer  of  felt,  and  then  a  steel  ring  is  threaded 
into  the  bracket,  performing  the  double  func- 
tion of  holding  the  felt  in  place  and  acting  as 
a  ball-retainer." 


JOSEPH    L.     YOST. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Yost,  successor  to  the  Yost 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Toledo,  O.,  offers 
improved  models  of  the  Falcon  bicycles  for  1898. 
In  this  line  the  rear  wheel  is  fitted  with  two 
sprockets  of  different  size,  one  on  either  side, 
enabling  the  rear  wheel  to  be  instantly  re- 
versed, and  giving  a  change  of  gear  without 
interference  with  the  adjustment  of  the  chain. 
The  front  sprockets,  as  well  as  the  rear,  are  not 
only  interchangeable,  but  reversible.  The 
crank-shaft  is  of  the  two-piece  pattern,  with 
square  and  hollow  cranks,  the  right-hand  crank 
and  orb  being  of  one  piece  and  the  left  one 
secured  by  a  split  and  pinch-bind  device.  Other 
Falcon  novelties  include  an  internal  handle-bar 
fastening,  which  regulates  the  height  and  ad- 
justability of  the  bar,  a  distinct  fork-crown,  and 
arched  braces  on  the  rear  lower  forks,  con- 
forming to  the  periphery  of  the  tire. 

REMINGTON    ARMS    COMPANY. 

Intrinsic  merit  has  made  famous  the  products 
of  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  and  the 
same  quality  is  adding  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Remington  bicycles.  Their  line  for  1898  in- 
cludes a  number  of  high-grade  models  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  listing  at  $75  and  $50. 
The  higher-priced  machines,  which  are  known 
as  Remington  Specials,  $75,  embody  the  latest 
results  of  this  company's  long  mechanical 
experience  and  skilled  workmanship.  The 
light  Roadster  is  priced  at  $50. 


THE  TRINITY  CYCLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  Trinity  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Keene.  N.  H.-  oresent  in  the  Trinity,  list- 
ing at  $85,  one  ot  tne  most  artistically  designed 
and  best  constructed  of  bicycles.  Taper- 
gauge  tubing,  with  added  thickness  at  all  con- 
nections, is  used  for  the  main  frames,  together 


THE    TRINITY    SEMI-ROADSTER. 

with  a  drop-forged,  reinforced  fork-crown,  in 
which  latter  there  is  no  record  of  a  breakage 
since  the  Trinity  was  first  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  1897  A  front  sprocket  of  unusually  clever 
design  is  a  feature  of  this  line.  The  dust-caps 
from  both  sides  of  crank-bracket  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  bearings  cleaned  without  dis- 
turbing the  adjustment. 


THE  REMINGTON    CRANK- 
HANGER    BRACKET. 


THE  REMINGTON  NEW- 
STYLE    CHAIN. 


The  Remington's  most  notable  new  depart- 
ures are  a  hollow-forged  forked  crown,  and  a 
sprocket  in  two  sections,  with  teeth  machined 
to  receive  the  new-style  chain.  In  the  latter — 
another  Remington  specialty — the  ordinary 
blocks  have  been  discarded.  This  permits  the 
use  of  the  same  quality  of  steel  throughout, 
the  grain  of  the  metal  running  lengthwise  of 
the  chain  This  type  of  chain  has  been  proven 
to  be  almost  frictionless,  and  absolutelv  with- 
out stretch.     The  1898  crank-hanger  bracket  is 
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OUTING  FOR    FEBRUARY. 


THE   REMINGTON    SPECIAL — MODEL   46. 

of  heavy  gauge  steel,  and  its  ball-pocket  is  re- 
movable, permitting  the  entire  crank-shaft  and 
bearing  to  be  removed  intact.  The  chain  is 
also  adjustable  from  this  point,  as  the  crank- 
hanger  ball-pocket  is  eccentric,  turning  in  the 


THE   REMINGTON — MODEL 


bracket  either  forward  or  backward,  when  the 
set  bolts  are  loosened. 


Everybody  interested  in  cycling  has  learned 
that  as  a  chain  is  not  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,  so  is  a  bicycle  not  stronger  than  its  tire, 
andthatthebest  frame,  themost  perfect  gearing, 
the  "  only  "  saddle,  and  the  brightest  lamp,  are 
but  sorry  companions  to  trudge  miles  with  on 
foot  to  personallyconducta  punctured  tire  hoine. 
There  is  no  need  of  argument  about  the  desir- 
ability of  a  "  puncture-proof  "  tire.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  experimented  upon  patiently 
and  perseveringly,  and  gradually  the  road  to 
success  has  been  opened  by  the  elimination  of 
failures,  until  now  at  length  the  "  Corker  tire  " 
appears  with  claims  to  have  carried  the  tire 
beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  into  that  of  ac- 
complished success. 

This  tire  has  a  crescent-shaped  strip  of  solid 
cork  between  the  inner  tube  and  the  outside 
tube,  all  of  which  are  vulcanized  together  in  the 
process  of  making  the  tire.  The  crescent-shaped 
strip  of  cork  gives  the  tire  a  narrow  tread,  and 
for  this  reason  it  exposes  less  surface  on  the 
ground  and  meets  less  resistance.  The  Corker 
tire  is  egg-shaped  in  its  general  appearance. 
It  is  reinforced  so  that  the  rims  cannot  cut 
through.  Cork  is  lighter  than  rubber,  and  does 
not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  resiliency  of 
the  tires.  Corker  tires  have  been  ridden  for  a 
year,  and  have  had  pieces  half  as  large  as  a 
robin's  ecrg  cut  of  the  rubber  and  the  cork  by 
glass  and  sharp  broken  stone,  and  yet  the  inner 
tube  was  not  touched,  and  the  tire  was  un- 
punctured  and  remained  as  tight  and  sound  as 
on  the  day  it  was  made.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed 
that  you  can  always  ride  home  on  them ,  for  they 


can  be  ridden  withoutany  air  in  the  rim;  indeed, 
a  few  days  ago  a  racing  sulky  with  these  tires 
was  drawn  a  mile  on  the  Mystic,  Mass. ,  track  in 
two  minutes  and  twenty-four  seconds  with  no 
air  in  the  tire. 

There  will  not  be  any  Corker  tires  offered  to 
the  trade  this  season  we  understand,  as  all  that 
can  be  made  between  now  and  midsummer 
are  practically  spoken  for  by  members  of  the 
most  prominent  cycling  clubs  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  whom  samples  have  been 
shown  during  the  past  two  months.  Another 
season,  however,  the  Corker  tire  will  be  on 
general  sale. 

-  THE  DROP-SEAT  CYCLE  COMPANY. 

Jumping,  or  curb-stone  mounting,  is  no  longer 
necessary  with  the  bicycle  brought  forward  for 
'98  by  the  Drop-Seat  Cycle  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia.    It  has  a  mechanical  device   for  de- 
pressing  the   seat,  consisting,  in  the    main,  of 
what  is  known  as  a  toggle   joint.     The  locked 
toggle  supports  the  saddle  at  its  normal  height, 
and  yet  allows  the  rider  at  will  to   depress  it  to 
a  point,  where,  while    seated  upon  it,  the  feet 
may  rest  squarely   upon  the  ground.     This  is- 
invaluable    for   photographic,    or    military,   or 
sporting    purposes,    where  a   quick    rest    and 
normal  conditions  of  freedom   of  all  the  limbs 
are  essential.     It  has    the    further  advantage 
that,   when   a   lever    connected  with    the  left- 
handle    grip    is    released,    the    seat    is    again 
unlocked    and    the    coiled    spring    forces    the 
saddle   up   as   the   rider    rises  on    the   pedals. 
The   action   of   depressing    is   especially   com- 
fortable to  ladies,  inasmuch   as  it  allow  s  them 
to  arrange  their   costumes    in  a  perfectly  com- 
fortable position  upon  the  saddle,  before  start- 
ing, and  almost  automatically  rises  when  they 
are   prepared  to  start.      If  a  rest  is  desired,  or 
an  obstruction  is  met  with,  the  rider  need  not 
dismount.     It  only  needs  a   slight  pressure  on 
the  lever,  and  the  saddle  will  fall  sufficiently  to 
enable  the   feet   to  rest  on  the   ground.     The 
limit  of  the  depression  is  normally  ten  inches, 
but,  of  course,  special  arrangements  are  possi- 
ble to  meet  individual  cases.    "  The  WestFcir.t " 
is  a  natural  and  appropriate  name  for  a  wheel 
so  admirably  suited   to    the    needs  of  military 
men  in  active  service.  The  Prowler. 


Note. — Some  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
have  not  yet  published  the  particulars  of  their 
lines  for  the  coming  season,  and  some  have 
come  to  hand  too  late  for  verification  and  con- 
sideration. It  has  in  consequence  been  deemed 
necessary  to  divide  the  Trade  Notes  into  two 
parts,  and  they  will  be  concluded  in  March. 

The  Editor. 


GOOD    ROADS    EXAMPLES. 

The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  a  step  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  good  roads,  which  will  be  watched  with 
keen  interest  by  cyclists  everywhere.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Government,  the  local 
authorities  and  leading  manufacturers  of  road- 
making  machinery,  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
samples  of  good  roads  at  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experimental  stations  in  the  various 
States. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY    RUNS. 


RINCETON  Univer- 
sity held  a  run  De- 
cember 8th  over  a 
four-mile  course,  with 
about  fifty,  starters, 
Herndon  winning  in 
t  wenty-eigh  t 
minutes. 

The  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association  gave 
an  open  amateur  han- 
dicap cross  -  country 
run  December  nth, 
the  course  being 
from  their  club-house 
to  Coolidge  Corners 
and  return,  about 
four  and  three-  quar- 
ter miles.  The  wind 
was  fresh  and  chilly, 
and  portions  of  the  road  deep  in  mud  and 
slush.  Fourteen  started,  all  of  whom  finished, 
and  the  struggle  for  first  place  was  exciting. 
The  prize  winners  were  as  follows:  D.  Grant, 
Harvard  University,  scratch,  25m.  58s.;  E.  L. 
Pope,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  2  minutes  15 
seconds,  28m.  13  2-5S. ;  A.  Hill,  Cambridgeport 
Gymnasium,  2  minutes  15  seconds,  28m."  35s.; 
W.  A.  Smith,  Quincy,  2  minutes  15  seconds, 
28m.  45s.;  R.  E.  McClennon,  Somerville,  2 
minutes  15  seconds,  29m.  Ss. ;  R.  J.  McDonald, 
C.  G.,  50  seconds,  27m.  54  4-5S. 

Harvard  University  had  a  run  December 
16th,  over  the  usual  course.  The  order  at  the 
finish  was  :  H.  B  Clark,  1901,  31m.  20s.,  1;  O.  W. 
Richardson,  '99,  2  ;  A.  W.  Blakemore,  L.  S.,  3. 
The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  gave  ah 
open  amateur  run  December  25th,  over  a  course 
of  about  five  miles,  starting  and  finishing"  at 
the  Columbia  Oval,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y.  IJhe 
hares,  G.  G.  Hollander  and  C.  H.  Herche,  were 
not  caught.  Several  of  the  hounds  cut  the 
course  and  were  disqualified,  and  of  those  w,ho 
went  the  full  distance,  R.  E.  Larendon,  Knick- 
erbocker Athletic  Club,  finished  first  in  '28m. 
49s.;  J.  Hess,  K.  A.  C,  2,  by  5  yards  ;  ^.  C. 
Hensel,  K.  A.  C. ,  3,  by  a  few  feet. 

The  Knickerbocker  A.  C.  gave  another 
open  amateur  cross-country  run  on  New  Year's 
day,  the  six-mile  course  starting  and  finishing 
at  the  Columbia  Oval,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y. 
The  conditions  were  unfavorable  for  fast  time 
or  comfortable  running,  the  weather  being 
cold,  the  wind  a  howling  gale,  and  much  of 
the  footing  on  snow  or  ice.  G.  G.  Hollander, 
Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  won,  with  R. 
Kennedy,  Star  A.  C,  second  bv  a  few  feet,  and 
G.  H.  Holbrook,  K.  A.  C,  third  by  5  yards. 

TWENTY-SECOND  REGIMENT,  N.   G.   N.  Y.      < 

The  Athletic  Association  of  this  regiment 
held  its  nineteenth  annual  games,  December 
nth,  in  the  armory,  Sixty-seventh  street  and 
the  Western  Boulevard,  New  York  city,  ;  These 
games  are  open  only  to  members  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  chief  interest  centers,  not  on  the 
individual  performances,  but  in  the  contest  for 
the  Company  trophy,  the  score  for  which  this 
year  was  as  follows  :  Company  H,  37  points  ;  E, 


ATHLETICS;oiqqj>   yiaeoi::  hah  „&oneau    n t<nasi*i9Wj 
•ish}''  sd    i>    oaoi    a      .oiooa    s'bi:o 
27  poifiTts>T  I?9':!e6g pointed    D^irvpointST  F,    7 
points  ()jA,o5/paintH;>and  CT>:  5  points. 
.  1  Thteitrankranarkejiotit  on  the  boardi^G-on -of 
thevarmoary  was>one-±enlh-50.f  •armile'in'  circuit; 

7o-yi¥&r;'haft^icltp'iMJtf^Ki&l  -heat,:C.  A.   Lambert, 
Companji.ry;  .5/feet,  ;7;4;Si»  d  "-•  - 

22o-yard-.r9p,7novi,QesTrFina4c_hpat,    G.    H,  J.&Jinses, 
H,  26  itias.j  u!0  i/?:-:.:JJi . -1:  V    w  - 1  nwc 

,  44or;»ar<i^ai*di,cap1,rujtv— A.hE.  .'Rohaut,  Elt22  y&sds, 


53  V-5S-    .  ni  39ric  '•-  ■  -  tduL 

600-yard  rrin,  novices-^ Mi -rj.;  Wheeletr A,  rim-..  23  4-.5S. 
r  88o-yard-iFTO,.;heayyima,"r,ehing  oraerrr-(i,  G,  HoUan- 
der,  K,  2m.  22  1-5S. 

Thre^-fl^rteT-miJgj.Jiqiadicap-rfUn— A.  Q.  F<^cdy,,D, 
30  yard%-3m.  253555.-         ,.;.  tvial 

1  ThreeTlftgg$d  rage— P£  A>,  S.avle.g^and  A/  W-  Wegten, 
I)  23  srii-aav  tad  .\a13B)  iasd  lent  sau't  t  asia 

Four-fifth^.K>£  a.mile  r^lay  b,  an  da. cap—-  Gorpp&nyJU  R- 
Hutcb©.spji,".l4  yards;  1'.  A.  -Sayles,.-;  1.3  .yards  ;-  A..W. 
We§tori3«p_yarU,s.  and  -F.-.W.  McLau^iilin,  iq  yards,  2m,. 
48s.;  Company  ,11  Uea.in  Xt*.  _'i-,;q.iby  12  yards.  Cgjga- 
pany;  ft  iO&an\rJS9:  i),  ^WSiSSs^T^^  iiri  (  2z  3  o  1  eonsh 

220  yard  hurdle  handicap.rf^s^aJgsjRlegg  H„  seratefr,- 
2Qd-*@rj    .     .}:      8  =  -,.  i,-.    J-.   '■  .  ,{iit-:y.  .1.  A—  -n  :  .  5     :      ds 

,i-mile.,rjipytjle  race-,  noyices— Final.  Jie.at,.  W._  J,  .Coch- 
ran, E>,rsro>348%a j  g'ralaW'  '  ./s-- 

i-mi)?;  bjeygle  bandicftp-rrW-eB-  MosbjQEeHj  /Seraietjv 

2m>i  3111-5&..  a      .aasaton  blaoott*  ri  >,  n'llzuii  o 

L  2  m^esbjcyele  ^ban^ieap— BelJacKegler,  ^@,  iizq88Mv 

6m.  i  3-5S.  ,{ rjc  I ..-  So. 

,-n.ss"  ■      *    ,jss     Lsmr>j — an     g£oibo£  ."  t;.<3«-oo. 

J  NEW  JERSEY    ATHLETIC    CLUH.r.^  ••  0,  ,.f,  .. 
„u:-   .1  —  hi&nk    ijsnpitel     ,im.  asr; ^t-bx-ok 

lhe^.j.second   winter,    carnival  -of  this, vWifliS- 

awafeaclubT' held" December "17th  and'  >i  self  in 
Madison"  Squire;t'Gar:den;"Ne:w  York  City,  „was 
successful  m  every,  way  except  .-the  -attendance, 
which  \was.ishamefully.  sparse,  -less  fthamftve 
hundred  persons  paying'  admission  r6_n  ;  Friday 
night^ahcl;  less  'tlian  =se>^eii  hundred  on  Satur- 
days- ifionsiclerm-g  the  crowds  which  have  oyer- 
flowed- the  Gardeii-^at  several  ^ycIgexliiBrftons- 
during- the  p^sti.  sixty y,days,  i4^ge.ms'^tfange 
that  one  of  the  finest  athletic  meetings. ever 
held'  vd Ahieriea1'shbuld~h;'ave  ^attfacted;  st?eh  a 
meagre  assenibly^jTR<.^_-;. 

The  programme  was  long,  well  selected,? and 
ineiudedone  nov€lty  in  fhe^apeei"-  a  heavy 
dumlj-bel^contestV'befng  the  first  given  ifi;t,hp 
vicinity-of  ^ew?Y5ork  cityrfei-  rHany,y>ears.  1  .- 

In  :t?h&' shorter  f-OOt^races  there  Was  a  genuine 
sensatroh.11" "Bizf?  Wefers,J  whb  had'iostr  but'onfe- 
race-.-f JK>m: -scrrateh .  duringf^ll  .the  past  season, 
was  beaten  igpboth7  the --4o;^a"rd;;ahd;sghe- 220- 
yard  Ttms^by;-.'!",  _H?  Rush;  pLRrincetQn  Uni- 
versity, .Wefers '. looked lo  jbe,  about  ten pouads- 
below-hiis  proper  weightr ^w^s -certainly  not J'in. 
good  condit  fBnf  and  -  trle;  sfnbbth ,;  springy;  bcSrcl- 
floor,  one-  tenth  ?of -ca=.  niile_in-  circuit,  was.-  rn-ot 
well  adapted  for  such  along  strider  ;  butntbese 
facts1  'fehbuld  not  prevent'due.  credit^bei'n'g given 
to.  Mr.  Rush^who  ihArarious  races';  during  the 
year  has  proved^ himself  afgenuine'cbampion-; 
and  quite  worthy  of  competing  on  even  terms- 
,with7Wefers  or  any  other  American  amateur. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  in  the  final  heat 
of  the  40-yard.  handicap:r.run  elicited  long-con- 
tinued shouts"  of 'disapproval, "the  judges  an- 
notfheingisa  dead  heaSi-^etweeh^-Weferl''  "Wa3. 
Rush,  Wi$h  Zinfe1  thttdFwhile  nine-te^fhs  of  all 
the  persons3  present  tholfght^hat  Zinfi'-Won  the 
race,  with -Rush  second:  j    .  dJi?   .Ebi.s;    0= 

The  dumb-bell  competition  was  interesting, 
but  th.e;^perform/ahces  poorer  t'hi-h  had  Jaeen: ex- 
pected. "The;  competition  vp^s^i^^d  into  ten 
sections  ,-iSmd  the.  winner's  .-per fo^maneenist-^the 
firstsection,  :hQlding  ovtt  one.dumb-bel1  in.-tgeh, 
hand  horizontally" at  arm's  length   was  theibesfe 
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ever  seen  in  America,  and  closely  approached 
the  world's  record.  In  none  of  the  other  nine 
sections  were  the  performances  worthy  of 
special  comment,  and  in  sections  two  and  three, 
technically  known  as  curling  one  dumb-bell  and 
curling  two  dumb-bells,  not  one  of  the  athletes 
understood  the  first  principles  of  the  game. 

40-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  J.  H.  Rush,  Prince- 
ton University,  scratch,  and  B.  J.  Wefers,  George- 
town University  and  New  York  Athletic  Club,  scratch, 
a  dead  heat  in  5s.;  E.  Zinn,  New  West  Side  Athletic 
Club,  3.     Rush  won  the  run-off  by  8  inches  in  4  4-5S. 

50-yard  run— B.  J.  Wefers,  G.  U.  and  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5 
3-5S.;  J.  H.  Rush,  P.  U.,  2,  by  a  yard  ;  E.  Zinn,  N.  W.  S. 
A.  C,  3. 

60-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  J.  W.  Tewksbury, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  3  1-2  feet,  6  3-5S.  B.  J. 
Wefers,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  running  from 
scratch,  won  his  first  trial  heat  easily,  but  was  shutout 
in  second  round,  finishing  third  in  his  heat. 

220-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  F.  Wygant^Star 
A.  C,  18  yards,  24  1-5S.  Wefers  ran  from  scratch,  and 
was  placed  in  his  trial  heat,  but  in  the  final  had  no 
chance  to  get  through  the  crowd  on  such  a  short  track, 
and  quit  on  the  backstretch. 

220-yard  run— J.  H.  Rush.  P.  U.,  24  4-5S. ;  B.  J.  Wefers, 
G.  U.  and  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2,  by  5  yards.  Rush  drew  the  in- 
side and  kept  it  all  the  way.  Wefers  seemed  to  run  a 
shade  the  faster  in  the  straights,  and  twice  drew  up 
to  Rush's  shoulder,  but  could  not  pass.  In  one  of  these 
attempts  the  men  jostled  a  little,  but  the  referee  did 
not  allow  Wefers'  claim  of  foul. 

300-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  T.  Wygant,  Star 
A.  C,  26  yards,  33  1-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run,  National  Guard — T.  E.  Mc- 
Kinney,  St.  Bartholomew  A.  C,  14  yards,  542-5S. ;  J. 
Buck, National  Reserve,  State  of  New  jersey,  scratch,  2. 

440-yard  run,  novices— Final  heat,  D.  J.  Duffy,"  P.  A 
C,  57  1-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run — R.  F.  McKiniry,  P.  A.  C,  17 
yards,  1;  M.  J.  Waters,  K.  A.  C,  18  yards,  2,  by  a  foot; 
A.  J.  Mendes,  16  yards,  finished  first,  and  J.  J.  Hop- 
kins, Union  Settlement  A.  C.,  12  yards,  finished  sec- 
ond, but  both  were  disqualified  for  fouling. 

880-yard  run,  novice;  employees  of  dry-goods  stores 
in  Greater  New  York — J.  J.  Harris,  Bloomingdale's, 
2m.  21  2-5S. 

880-yard  handicap  run — W.  G.  Messer,  N.  Y.  C,  35 
yards,  2m.  2  4-5S. 

i,ooo-yard  handicap  run — G.  P.  Arnold,  N.  W.  S.  A. 
C,  50  yards,  2m.  24  2-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  run — W.  H.  Parry,  U.  of  P.,  35  yards, 
4m.  3=;  4-5S. 

5-mile  run— A.  Grant,  U.  of  P.  and  N.  Y.  A.  C,  27m. 

20  2-5S.;  J.  J.  Burke,  N.  J.  A.  C,  2,  by  50  yards  ;  P. 
Mackey,  N.  W.  S.  A.  C,  3. 

i-mile  relay  race,  teams  of  private  schools — Pingry 
School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  W.  Wilson.  W.  Caldwell,  A. 
Mendes,  H.  Drury,  3m.  50  1-5S. ;  Barnard  School,  N.  Y. 
C,  2. 

i-mile  relay  race,  teams  of  4  men  from  insurance 
companies — New  York  Life,  W.  Jordan,  W.  J.  Place, 
C.  H.  Herche,  W.  J.  Waters,  4m.  1  2-5S. ;  Lancashire,  2, 
by  25  yards  ;  Metropolitan,  3,  by  10  yards. 

220-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  C.  A.  Lam- 
bert, Xavier  Athletic  Association,  14  yards,  06  4-5S. 

300-yard   hurdle  handicap — C.  A.  Lambert,  X.  A.  A., 

21  yards,  36  2-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  walk— C.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C,  55  sec- 
onds, 7m.  48  4-5S. ;  A.  Thorpe,  P.  A.  C,  30  seconds,  2; 
H.  W.  Ladd,  K.  A.  C,  40  seconds,  3.  W.  B.  Fetterman, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  disqualified  for  running. 

i-mile  bicycle  race,  novices — Final  heat,  J.  A.  Blan- 
qui,  American  Wheelmen,  3m.  15  3-5S. 


2-mile  bicycle  handicap — Final  heat,  H.  Y.  Bedell, 
Riverside  W.,  50  yards,  6m.  2  4-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap— J.  F.  Bessenger,  New 
York  Turn  Verein,  7  inches,  5ft.  7m. ;  E.  C.  Waller, 
Jr.,  Chicago  A.  A.,  scratch,  6ft.  iin. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight  for  height,  handicap— R.  J. 
Sheridan,  P.  A.  C,  2  feet  9  inches,  13ft.  3m. 

Dumb-bell  competition,  divided  into  ten  sec- 
tions. For  each  section,  from  1  to  9  inclusive, 
points  were  allowed  on  the  basis  of  5  for  first 
place,  3  for  second  place,  and  1  for  third  place. 
For  section  10  the  judges  allowed  10  for  first, 
6  for  second,  and  2  for  third.  In  each  section 
each  competitor  was  allowed  three  trials,  if  he 
wished  so  many. 

Section  1.  Holding  out  one  dumb-bell  in  each  hand 
at  arm's  length,  the  bells  to  be  started  with  arms  per- 
pendicular above  the  head,  and  dropped  down  from 
there  to  straight-out  at  arm's  length  from  the  shoulder, 
horizontally — F.  Winters,  New  West  Side  Athletic 
Club,  70  lbs.  12  oz.  in  right  hand  and  62  lbs.  in  left  hand ; 
W.  Stoessen,  Turn  Verein  Vorwarts,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
the  same  weights  as  Winters,  but  not  held  out  so  fair- 
ly; F.  Dahlgren,  Swedish  A.  C,  56  lbs.  8  oz.  and  51  lbs. 
12  oz. 

Section  2.  Curling  one  dumb-bell,  in  one  hand — 
Winters,  81  lbs.  10  oz.;  Stoessen,  70  lbs.  12  oz. ;  J.  Levy, 
New  York  City,  62  lbs. 

Section  3.  Curling  one  dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  at 
the  same  time — Winters,  81  lbs.  10  oz.  and  62  lbs. ;  Stoes- 
sen, 70  lbs.  12  oz.  and  62  lbs. ;  G.  D.  Larsen,  Swedish  A. 
C,  70  lbs.  12  oz.  and  62  lbs.;  but  not  done  so  well  as 
Stoessen. 

Section  4.  Tossing  up  one  dumb-bell  from  the 
ground  to  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand — Levy,  160  lbs. 
12  oz. ;  Stoessen,  the  same  weight  as  Levy,  but  not  done 
so  well ;  Larsen,  158  lbs. 

Section  5.  Tossing  one  dumb-bell  in  one  hand  from 
the  ground  to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder  in  one 
motion,  without  stopping  at  the  shoulder — Levy,  138 
lbs. ;  Stoessen,  the  same  weight  as  Levy,  but  did  not 
do  it  so  well ;  Larsen,  121  lbs.  8  oz. 

Section  6.  Pushing  up  slowly  one  dumb-bell  with 
one  hand  from  the  shoulder  to  arm's  length  above  the 
shoulder — Winters,  140  lbs.;  Stoessen,  130  lbs.  8  oz. ; 
Larsen,  105  lbs.  14  oz. 

Section  7.  Tossing  up  one  dumb-bell  with  one  hand 
from  the  shoulder  to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — 
C.  Olsen,  S.  A.  C.,  172  lbs.;  Stoessen,  the  same  weight 
as  Olsen,  but  did  not  do  it  so  well ;  S.  Anderson,  S.  A. 
C,  154  lbs. 

Section  8.  Pushing  up  slowly  one  dumb-bell  in  each 
hand  from  the  shoulder  to  arm's  length  above  the 
shoulder— Winters,  101  lbs.  2  oz.  and  81  lbs.  10  oz.; 
Stoessen,  97  lbs.  12  oz.  and  84  lbs.;  Anderson,  84  lbs.  and 
79  lbs.  4  oz. 

Section  9.  Tossing  up  one  dumb-bell  in  each  hand 
from  shoulder  to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder  — 
Winters,  105  lbs.  7  oz.  and  88  lbs.  12  oz.;  Stoessen,  105 
lbs.  7  oz.  and  84  lbs.;  Larsen,  99  lbs.  2  oz.  and  84  lbs. 

Section  10.  Special  feats  at  the  option  of  each  con- 
testant. 

Winters  raised  a  dumb-bell  weighing  51  lbs.  10  oz. 
above  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  slowly  dropped  it 
to  a  horizontal  position  at  full  arm's  length  from  the 
shoulder,  and  then  circled  it  around  in  this  position. 

Stoessen  pushed  up  fairly  with  both  hands  from 
shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder  219 
lbs.  6  oz.  five  times  and  158  lbs.  seven  times. 

Anderson  pushed  up  fairly  from  the  shoulder  to 
arm's  length  above  the  shoulder,  with  both  hands,  154 
lbs.  four  times. 

The  score  by  points  was  as  follows ;  Winters,  40; 
Stoessen,  33;  Levy,  n;  Olsen,  6;  Larsen,  5;  Anderson,  4. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


RACES   AT   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

THE    Chicago   Athletic    Club  held   mem- 
bers' races  December  15th  in  their  club- 
house.    The  bath  is  60  feet  long. 
100  yards,  with  4  turns,  handicap— Final  heat, 
G.  Wieland,  scratch,  im.  9  2-5S. 
Tub  race  ;  80  yards,  with  3  turns— S.  P.  Avery,  1. 
Hurdle  race^;  80  yards,  with  3  turns— G.  Wieland,  1. 
RACING   AT   BOSTON,    MASS. 

December  22d,  in  the  club-house  of  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  ;  bath  35  feet  9  inches  in 
length. 


143  feet,  with  3  turns— T.  Drew,  32S. 

Invitation  race ;  143  feet,  with  3  turns — G.  Williams, 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  30s.;  G.  L.  Osborn,  B.  A. 
A.,  2,  by  4  feet;  W.  L.  Garrison,  Jr.,  Brookline  Swim- 
ming Club,  3,  by  a  few  inches. 

Relay  race,  286  feet,  with  7  turns;  teams  of  4  men- 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  W.  C.  Cuntz,  T.  Baxter, 
G.  B.  Williams,  G.  L.  Osborn,  52  3-5S.;  Brookline  Swim- 
ming Club,  2. 

Tub  race— Final  heat,  G.  L.  Osborn,  34  4-5S. 

There  were  also  exhibitions  of  trick  and  fancy  swim- 
ming and  a  water  polo  match. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


WINTER   SPORTS— ICE  YACHTING. 


HOW  to  find  the  correct  number  of  square 
feet  in  a  sloop  ice-yacht,  for  time  al- 
lowance in  a  mixed  class,  is  ofttimes  a 
poser,  yet  the  problem  need  not  be 
at  all  difficult,  even  for  a  novice.  The 
requirements  are  only  to  measure  your  sails 
with  a  two-foot  rule,  as  follows  :  For  main 
sail,  measure  leech,  gaff,  boom  and  hoist  ;  for 
jib,  luff,  leech,  and  foot.  Transfer  the  measure- 
ments on  paper  to  a  reduced  scale,  and  proceed 
as  follows  (by  cut)  :  Measure  from  A  to  B,  and 
at  right  angles  from  A  to  B,  which  is  H,  draw  a 
line  to  D.  Multiply  the  distance  by  your  formed 
scale  from  A  to  B  by  H  to  D,  and  divide  by  2. 
Then  multiply  the  distance  from  D  to  B  and  I 
to  C,  and  divide  by  2.  The  product  of  these 
two  sums  added  will  give  you  the  total  of  main- 
sail. The  jib  is  measured  first  from  E  to  G, 
and  from  J  to  F,  and  multiplied  and  divided 
by  2  gives  the  product  of  square  feet  for  jib. 
Adding  these  found  figures  of  mainsail  and  jib 
will  give  total  sail  area. 

The  15th  of  December  saw  the  first  ice- 
yachting  on  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minnesota.  The 
ice  was  in  prime  condition  and  the  wind  strong 
and  steady.  Among  the  first  on  the  ice  was 
Theodore  Wetmore  with  the  large  Hudson- 
River-built  boat  Reindeer,  which  is  expected  to 
have  a  friendly  brush  with  Fred  Sam  mis'  new 
Red  Dragon.  The  Dragon's  strong  point  is 
light  breezes.  Among  the  Excelsior  I.  Y.  C. 
fleet  of  new  and  improved  fliers  are  :  Bronco, 
Blitzen,  Ben  Hur,  Icicle,  North  Star,  and 
Red  Lion.  The  Shrewsbury  River  of  New 
Jersey  gave  herself  a  surprise  party  and  some 
light  ice  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  A 
spirited  race  was  sailed  for  South  Shrewsbury 
Ice  Yacht  Club  pennant  on  January  5th,  for 
small  boats.  The  course  was  between  Branch- 
port  and  Pleasure  Bay,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
sailed  over  five  times.  Four  yachts  entered. 
Bert  Chubberley's  Leota  won.  Lake  Pepin, 
Wisconsin,  as  usual,  swung  into  the  racing  cir- 
cuit in  {food  shape.  The  first  race  was  held  at 
Lake  City,  on  December  31st,  for  the  gold 
badge,  over  the  Lake  City  course.  Six  yachts 
were  entered  as  follows  :  Captain  I.  E.  Ful- 
ler's Tempest,  M.  H.  Newcomb's  Comet,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Harris's  Marian,  John  Bartron's  Bar  iron, 
Charles  Nordean's  Alaska,  and  John  Flink's 
yacht.  Course  15  miles.  Tempest  won,  time 
19m.  20s. ;  Comet  second,  Marian  third.  Alas- 
ka's rigging  parted.  Captain  Fuller  thus  won 
the  gold  badge  from  M.  H.  Newcomb,  who  had 
held  it  for -two  preceding  years.     On  Saturday, 


January  1st,  another  race  was  called  for  the  gold 
badge.  The  four  yachts  entered  were  Alaska, 
Marian,  Comet,  and  Bartro7i.  The  course  was 
not  the  same  as  sailed  heretofore.  It  had  been 
lengthened  considerably,  making  a  total  of 
30  miles.  Charles  Nordean's  Alaska  won, 
time  48m.  38s. ;  Marian  second,  Comet  third. 
Ice  not  very  good. 

On  the  2d  of  January  the  Pepin  I.  Y.  C.  fleet 
enjoyed  a  club  cruise  on  the  lake.  Jan.  4th 
saw  the  race  for  Pepin  I.  Y.  C.  pennant.  The 
race  was  sailed  over  the  club's  course  of  twenty- 
five  miles  at  Pepin.  Six  yachts  faced  the  start- 
ing line,  and  five  finished  in  the  following 
order:  Lorna,  Alaska,  Bartron,  Comet  and 
Irene;  the  Marian  withdrew  at  first  round. 
Commodore  Anderson's  Lorna,  with  her  high- 
peaked  mainsail,  won,  traveling  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  39  minutes  and  7  seconds  ;  and  the 
time  was  not  considered  fast,  as  the  wind  was 
light  at  first  round,  but  increased  to  a  gooc 
breeze  at  finish.  This  is  the  second  year  the 
Lorna  has  been  champion  of  Lake  Pepin. 
The  latest  ice-yachting  cup  for  racing  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Kingston  (Canada)  Club  by  its 
commodore,  Sandford  C.  Calvin,  and  Vice- 
Commodore  Francis  H.  Macnee,  and  is  known 
as  the  Calvin-Macnee  permanent  trophy  for  ice 
yachts  of  Kingston  I.  Y.  C.  Below  are  the  yet 
unpublished  official  races  of  the  Kingston  Club 
for  last  year  : 

January  16,  18(37. — F°r  club  pennant.    Course,  12  miles. 
Yachts  finished  in  following  order  :     Whistlewing, 
4:0:00;  Jack  Frost,  4:0:30  ;  Breeze,  4:01:00.  Time,  37m. 
February  10,  1897.— Trial  race   to  select  yachts  to  de 
fend  the   Walker  cup.     Course,  12  miles.    Yachts 
finished  in  following'  order:    Breeze,  4:55:00;  Ty- 
phoon, 4:55:15  :  Whistlewing,  4:55:30.     Time,  45m. 
February  11, 1897. — For  club  pennant.   Course,  12  miles. 
Yachts  finished  in  the  following  order  ■     Whistle- 
wing,   5:01:00  ;    Breeze,    5:02:00  ;    Dolphin,    5:02:30. 
Time,  33^01. 
March  8,  1897. — For  club  pennant.    Course,  13  78  miles. 
Yachts  finished  in  the  following  order  :     Blizzard, 
5:00:30  ;  Breeze,  5:02:45  ;  Jack  Frost,  5:04:00.    Time, 
50m. 
March  g,  1897. — For  pennant  presented  by  Messrs.  Old- 
rieve&Horn.    Course,  13  7-8  miles.    Yachts  finished 
in  the  following  order  :     Breeze,   Blizzard,    Jack 
Frost. 
March   13,    -1897. —  Walker  cup.    Course,   13   7-8  miles. 
Competing  yachts— Blizzard,  S.  C.  Calvin  ;  Breeze, 
H.    S.    Folger;    Whistlewing,   W.    C.    Kent;    Flirt, 
Leon  Peo  ;  Ruth,  C.  J.  Roat ;  Spook,  N.  C.  Sackett. 
Finish  —  Spook,    10:36:26;    Flirt,    10:40:54;    Breeze, 
10:42:40  ;  Ruth,  10:45:07  ;  Whistlewing,  10:45:35  ;  Bliz- 
zard, 10:45:48.    Time,  49m. 
March  13,  1897.— For  cup  presented  by  Captain  Lee. 
Course.  13  7-8  miles.    Yachts  finished  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  Breeze,  5:10:30;  Typhoon,  5:12:15  ;  Witch, 
5:22:30.    Time,  59m. 
The  first  part  of  the  year  saw  fairly  good  ice 
at  Orange  Lake,   N.  Y.     The  interest  centered 
in  Commodore  H.  C.  Higginson's  Cold  Wave, 
with  her  new  Mohegan  sail,  and  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  fleet,  the  AloIus,  a  Buckhout  pro- 
duction owned  by  Geo.    C.   Trimble.     I  must 
say  that  the  sEolus  is  a  very  handsome  and 
well -put -together   boat,    and    with  her   spar- 
shaped  backbone  and  jib  extending  forward  of 
center- timber  nose,  seems  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
center  of  sail  balance.     The  sails  are  cross-cut. 
Commodore  Higginson's  Cold  Wave,  with  the 
Mohegan  sail  of  400  square  feet,  will  undoubt- 
edly  be   a  great    success,    although    when    I 
handled  both    yachts  the   ice    was    shelly   in 
patches,  and  the  wind  rather  light. 

H.  Percy  Ashley. 
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ICE-HOCKEY. 


THE  games  for  the  championship  of  the 
Amateur  Hockey  League  are  by  far 
the  most  important  games  of  hockey  on 
this  side  of  the  Canadian  border. 

The  five  contesting  clubs  are  :  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club, 
and  Hockey  Club,  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  Skat- 
ing Club,  and  the  Montclair  Athletic  Club,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

All  these  matches  are  played  on  indoor  rinks. 
At  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink  in  New  York,  the 
St.  Nicholas  and  New  York  Athletic  Club 
teams  play  their  home  games  ;  in  Brooklyn, 
at  the  Clermont  Avenue  Rink,  the  Brooklyn 
Skating  Club  and  Montclair  Athletic  Club 
teams  make  their  headquarters,  while  the 
Hockey  Club  players  have  their  home  games 
at  the  Ice  Palace  Rink,  in  New  York.  The  side- 
lines of  the  playing  ice  are  all  raised,  so  carrom- 
mg  the  puck  against  the  edges  of  the  rink  is 
freely  indulged  in.  Other  clubs  who  do  all 
their  practicing  outdoors  on  open-air  ponds, 
do  not  have  this  advantage  and  are  heavily 
handicapped  in  meeting  the  indoor  teams. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  and  the  Hockey 
Club  players  are  almost  exclusively  Canadian 
experts,  while  the  St.  Nicholas  team  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  Americans  who  have  learned 
the  game  on  this  side  of  the  border.  Several 
Canucks  have  also  been  imported  for  the  other 
teams.  Unquestionably  these  Canadian  ex- 
perts are  superior  to  the  home-bred  talent  at 
hockey.  Their  team  work  is  better,  too,  and 
their  dodging  and  tricky  handling  of  the  puck 
are  distinctly  superior  to  their  American  an- 
tagonists'. 

One  unpleasant  feature  has  caused  some  un- 
favorable comment.  The  play  has  been  un- 
warrantably rough.  It  cannot  be  said  that  our 
rules  are  lax  m  this  respect,  for  they  are  modeled 
directly  after  those  in  use  in  Canadian  rinks,  but 
the  referees,  who  have  plenty  of  power  to  enforce 
them,  do  not  frown  down  enough  upon  the  un- 
fair play,  and  too  few  disqualifications  are  seen 
in  the  big  games.  If  the  players  were  disquali- 
fied for  their  first  offense,  they  would  soon  re- 
spect the  rule  that  prohibits  tripping,  cross- 
checking, and  charging  from  behind,  as  well 
as  that  which  prohibits  the  stick  from  being 
raised  above  the  shoulder. 

STANDING   IN   THE    LEAGUE    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Up  to  the  time  when  this  number  of  Outing 
went  to  press,  the  first  half  of  the  championship 
schedule  of  the  Amateur  Hockey  League  had 
been  nearly  completed.  The  record  to  that 
date,  with  the  number  of  games  won  and  lost, 
and  goals  scored  by  and  against  the  teams,  was 
as  follows  : 

, Games ,  — Goals  Scored — , 

Club.                   Won.  Drawn.  Lost.  In/avor.  Against. 

New  York  A.  C 2            1           o  74 

St.  Nicholas  S.  C 1           10  10           5 

Hockey  Club.ofN.Y. 2           01  7           4 

Brooklyn  S.  C 1            02  78 

Montclair  A.  C o           03  3          13 

Championship  games  in  detail : 

NEW  YORK,  4  ;   BROOKLYN,  2. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club,  champions  of 
1S96-7,  and  the  'Brooklyn  Skating  Club  team 
met  in  the  opening  game  of  the  championship 
season   at   the    St.   Nicholas   Rink,  New  York, 


December  ath  ;  and  the  match  resulted  in  a 
close  victory  for  the  New  Yorkers  after  a  game 
that  proved  a  distinct  surprise  because  of  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  form  by  the  Brook- 
lyn players  over  last  year's  team.  The  clever 
play  of  Dobby,  a  newcomer  from  Canada,  was 
the  feature  of  the  match.  His  dodging  and 
jumping  of  the  opposing  sticks  were  particularly 
brilliant. 

HOCKEY  CLUB,  3  ;    MONTCLAIR,  O. 

The  season's  rough  tactics  first  appeared  in 
the  Hockey  Club-Montclair  match  at  the  Ice 
Palace  Rink,  December  16th.  This  game  was 
fiercely  contested.  The  Hockey  Club  players 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  win,  resort- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  checking,  and  even  charging 
from  behind  to  get  the  puck  from  their  antag- 
onists ;  while  the  Montclair  players  were  also 
guilty  of  much  rough  play,  and  at  one  critical 
juncture,  when  their  goal  was  threatened,  two 
of  them  promptly  fell  down  in  front  of  the  goal 
to  better  protect  it  from  the  assault. 

HOCKEY  CLUB,  4  J    BROOKLYN  3. 

The  Brooklyn  team  met  their  first  defeat  of  the 
season  at  the  Clermont  Avenue  Rink  in  Brook- 
lyn, December  22d,  when  the  Hockey  Club 
team  beat  them  by  4  goals  to  3.  It  was  in  this 
game  that  the  first  disqualification  of  the  se- 
ries took  place,  Dobby  being  ruled  off  the  ice 
for  six  minutes  for  his  rough  play,  and  the  vis- 
itors made  three  goals  in  succession  before  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  the  play.  Then  it  was 
too  late  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  and  the 
match  went  to  the  visitors  by  this  advantage. 

NEW  YORK,   2  ;    ST.  NICHOLAS,   2. 

An  exciting  game  was  played  between  the 
New  York  A.  C.  and  the  St.  Nicholas  teams  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  December  23d,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  drawn  battle,  2  goals  to  2,  after  ten 
minutes'  extra  play.  In  this  match  the  rival 
teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 


New  York  A.  C. 


Positions. 


St.  Nicholas  S.  C. 


Forwards. 


Bogert 

Fenwick  (capt.) 

Baird 

Wallis . 

Waters Cover-point 

Lynch Point 

Macrae Goal. 


...Barron  (capt.) 

Larned 

Callender 

..Crowninshield 

Wrenn 

, Slocum 

Hewitt 


Soon  after  the  game  began  Crowninshield  was 
thrown  heavily  by  the  rough  play  of  Waters  of 
the  New  York  team.  Crowninshield's  left  fore- 
arm was  broken.  Waters  was  not  disqualified 
for  his  rough  play,  but  Robb  was  substituted 
for  Crowninshield,  and  the  game  went  on. 

Fenwick  shot  the  first  goal  after  three  min- 
utes of  play,  and  this  was  followed  not  longj 
after  by  a  goal  from  Callender.  Most  of  the 
play  was  in  the  territory  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
players,  but  their  defense  work  was  so  good 
that  the  score  was  kept  down  Another  goal 
was  made  before  the  first  half  closed,  by  Fen- 
wick, on  a  clever  pass  from  Bogert.  In  the 
second  half,  the  play  grew  even  faster,  but  the 
St.  Nicholas  defense  was  impregnable,  Hew- 
itt's work  at  goal  being  particularly  praise- 
worthy. On  a  clever  pass  by  Larned,  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  game,  Cal- 
lender scored  once  more  for  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  game  time  was  called,  with  the  score  at  2 
goals  to  2.     It  was  agreed  to  play  ten  minutes 
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extra,  Tjut  neither  side  could  score,  and  the 
game  was  finally  ended  a  tie.  It  will  be  played 
off  later  in  the  season  in  case  its  result  affects 
the  League  standing. 

NEW    YORK,   I   ;    HOCKEY    CLUB,  O. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  and  the  Hockey 
Club  of  New  York,  old  rivals  on  the  ice,  came 
together  for  the  first  time  this  season  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Rink,  December  29th,  and  the  former 
won  by  1  goal  to  o,  after  an  exciting  struggle. 

Throughout  the  game  the  play  was  very 
rough,  and  Waters,  of  the  New  York  A.  C. 
team,  was  repeatedly  warned,  but  not  ruled  off. 

The  players  lined  uo  as  follows  : 

Hockey  Club  of  N.  Y. 

f  Hunt  (capt.) 

J    S.Phillips 

I    Russell 

[   De  Casanova 

Fen-wick  (capt.) ^.Cover-point B.  Phillips 

Waters Point   Curren 

Macrae Goal O'Donnell 

The  first  half  was  most  stubbornly  contested 
and  neither  team  could  score.  The  play  was 
very  rough,  and,  as  in  most  other  games,  the 
New  York  players  kept  the  puck  in  their  an- 
tagonists' territory  most  of  the  time  ;  but  the 
Hockey  Club  players  were  very  clever  at  de- 


New  York  A .  C. 

Baird 

Bogert 

Bc-lden 

Wallis. 


Forwards 


fence,  and  they  saved  their  goal  many  times 
when  the  tries  of  the  opposing  forwards  were 
well  aimed.  When  the  second  half  was  nearly 
over,  Fenwick  tried  for  a  goal  on  a  long  lift, 
and  the  puck  shot  through  the  posts,  though 
very  high.  The  goal  was  allowed,  and  no  more 
scoring  was  done  until  just  as  the  whistle  blew 
to  stop  the  game,  when  the  Hockey  Club  play- 
ers shot  a  clean  goal.  The  referee  decided  that 
time  was  up  before  the  play  was  made,  how- 
over,  and  the  goal  was  not  allowed.  The  game 
thus  went  to  the  New  York  A.  C.  men,  but  it 
was  immediately  protested  when  their  oppo- 
nents discovered  that  the  goal-posts  were  sev- 
eral inches  higher  than  the  rules  prescribe. 

BROOKLYN,  2  ;    MONTCLAIR,  O. 

The  two  home  clubs  met  in  the  Brooklyn 
Rink  January  5th,  and  the  Montclair  players 
were  beaten  once  more  by  the  Brooklyn  Skat-0 
ing  Club  team,  2  goals  to  o.  The  play  was 
very  rough  in  this  game,  and  several  times 
Dobby  was  again  the  offender.  The  Montclair 
men  did  their  best  to  stave  off  defeat,  but  they 
could  not  break  up  the  Brooklyn's  defense,  and 
twice  the  latter's  forwards  slipped  through 
their  guard  for  a  goal  each  time. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 
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MANY  of  the  leagues  in  the  metropolitan 
district  have  their  championship  tour- 
naments in  progress,  while  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
play  is  likewise  at  its  height. 

Around  New  York  the  old  fashion  of  bowling 
ten  men  to  the  team  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  five-men  teams  is  the  general  order  in 
nearly  all  of  the  leagues. 

Among  the  important  tournaments,  the 
American  National  stands  first,  and  its  crack 
teams  average  high  scores.  A  total  if  under 
850  pins  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
and  scores  of  900  and  over  are  frequent.  The 
Spartans  hold  the  best  record  for  high  score, 
and  their  figure,  1,004  pins,  is  certainly  very 
creditable.  The  Albions  have  a  substantial 
lead  in  the  race. 

'AMERICAN    NATIONAL  TOURNAMENT. 


Clubs.  I 

Albion 

Oriental 

Empire 

Metropolitan   . . 

Lotus  

Orchard  

Corinthian 

Fi  lelia  

l<    -iedale 

Linden  Grove. 
Monarch 


High 

n.L'st.scr. 
16  z  943 
14  4  946 
'-«  5  9S8 
12  6  945 
12  8  954 
12  8  937 
10    8    972 


11     9 
10  10 

IO    10 


High 
Clubs.  W  n.L'st.scr. 

Adelphi 9     n    928 

Gotham 9     11    918 

Pin  Knight 8    12    943 

Spartan 7     11  1004 

Golden  Rod 7     n     911 

Arlington 7    13    912 

Bleecker-. 6     10    888 

Glendale 5    13    916 

Bloomingdale  ..4     14    931 
Lamstedter  .  .*. .  3     11     818 


In  the  Brooklyn  National  Tournament,  in 
this  series,  the  Manhattan  and  Unknown  teams 
were  tied  for  first  honors  on  the  tenth  of  last 
month,  while  the  Apollos  had  made  the  high- 
est score  of  973.     Here  is  the  standing  : 

^BROOKLYN    NATIONAL  TOURNAMENT. 


High. 
Clubs.  W'n.L'st.scr. 

Manhattan 6    o    912 

Unknown 6    o    863 


High. 
Clubs.  Jl     n.L'st  scr. 

Arlington 2    4    854 

Concordia 2    4    840 

*  Standing  to 


High 
Clubs.  Wn.U'st.scr 

Apollo 5     1     97- 

Monarch 5    1    gji 

Belvidere 5    8    92; 

Templeton 5    8    91c 

Premier 3    5    85c 

Excelsior 3     5    857 


High, 
Clubs.  W'n.L'st.scr. 

Log  Cabin 2    6    846 

R.  H 2    6    807 

Annex 1     3    879 

Williamsburg  ...  .1     3     762 
Cordialia o    6    851 


The  Brooklyn  Inter-club  Tournament,  is  the 
series  probably  next  in  order  to  the  two  above- 
mentioned  tournaments.  Here  are  the  two 
records : 

*BROOKLYN   INTER-CLUB  TOURNAMENT. 
High. 


Clubs.  W'n.L'st.scr. 

Lincoln 10    6    917 

Carleton 10    6    90S 

Columbian 9    7    914 

Aurora  Grata 8    8    890. 


High. 

Clubs.  W'n.L'st.scr. 

Knickerbocker..^    9    921 

Irving 7    9    890 

Hanover 7    9    879 

Union  League. .  ..6  10    903 

*ATHLETIC   LEAGUE. 

Eliabeth  A.  C 18    6    961  I  Roseville  A.  A  .  .12  12    976 

North  End 15    9    938  |  Columbia 10  11     042 

Jersey  City 4  10    963  I  Knickerb"r  A.  C.  8  16    882 

New  York  A.  C.  .11  10    940  ;  Montclair 2  16    916 

There  are  many  minor  bowling  leagues  in 
New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  games  in  these 
tournaments  are  inter-club  matches  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  the  players  journey  from 
one  club  house  to  another  to  play  the  games. 
The  records  of  the  most  important  of  them  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  stood  : 

AMATEUR   BOWLING  ASSOCIATION  (TEN  MEN). 


High 

Clubs.  W'n.L'st.scr. 
New'k  Bay  B.  C.  .3  4  1731 
N.  Jersey  A.  C  .3  4 
Oritani  F.  C 3    4 


High 

Clubs.  'Vn.L'st.scr. 
Catholic  Club..  ..5  2  1646 
Elizabeth  A.  C... 4  3  1738 
Bayonne  R.  A. .  .  .4  3  1654 
N.  Jersey  B.  C 4    3    ijgo'Union 2    5 

MORRIS  AND  ESSEX  LEAGUE. 

Riverside  A.  C. .  .20  10    978! First  Ward 14  13 

Atlanta  Wh 18  12    938  Roseville  A.  A... 12  18 

North'n  Rep.  C...17  12    88o|S.  Orange  F.  C...10  17 
SUBURBAN  ATHLETIC   LEAGUE. 

Riverside  A.  C. .  .20    7    goglMontclair  C... 714 

S.  Orange  F.  C.  ..17    7    966  Summit  F.  C 7  17 

Roseville  A.  A. ..  15  12    948I Columbia  C 6  15 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 

January  10th. 


1709 
1689 
1778 


845 
856 


871 
973 
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OUTING  FOR    FEBRUARY. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE    ROAD    TO  THE  NATIVE-BRED  CARRIAGE  HORSE. 

'HE  year  just  closed  (1897)  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  American 
carriage  horse.  The  period  embraces  a 
decade,  for  about  ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  interest  was  first  evinced  in  the  horse  of 
style  and  utility  now  popular.  The  full  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  stylish  carriage  horse  was 
not,  however,  thoroughly  realized  until  th.e  ad- 
vent of  the  hackney,  which  took  place  in  1890. 
The  appearance  of  a  number  of  horses  of  this 
breed  in  our  show-rings  during  that  and  the 
three  succeeding  years  fixed  the  taste  for  ani- 
mals of  their  class. 

The  hackneys,  however,  having  been  prima- 
rily imported  for  breeding  purposes  and  for 
crossing  with  native  American  stock,  were 
withdrawn  from  our  show-rings  during  1S93-94. 
By  that  time  there  was  a  noticeable  depression 
in  the  horse-breeding  industry  of  this  country, 
and  operations  in  native  stock  practically 
ceased. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  the  horse- 
dealers  discovered  a  plan  for  reviving  business. 
Seeing  an  opening  in  the  show-ring  for  the 
native  horse,  they  substituted  it  for  the  im- 
ported horse  in  the  stylish  harness  classes.  It 
was  soon  demonstrated  that  mature  trotting- 
bred  stallions,  when  neutralized  and  docked 
and  trimmed,  and  trained  for  a  few  weeks, 
could  be  made  to  step  higher  than  imported 
hackneys,  and  coming  as  they  did  from  trotting 
families  that  had  produced  great  track  perform- 
ers, possessed  the  necessary  stamina  and  en- 
durance, and  naturally  showed  greater  speed. 
When  these  horses  appeared  in  the  show-rings 
their  flash  action  and  brilliancy  captivated  the 
judges  and  the  public  ;  and  as  the  horse-show 
authorities  arranged  classes  for  them  which  did 
not  call  for  specified  types  or  breeds— their 
classification  being  only  according  to  height — 
they  were  considered  to  meet  all  requirements, 
and  when  awarded  prizes  were  declared  to  be 
high-class  harness  horses.  And  such  they  were 
in  truth,  according  to  the  standards  set. 

The  demand  for  horses  of  this  description 
grew  apace,  and  it  has  no  doubt  weeded  out 
many  stallions  of  inferior  quality1,  as  reproduct- 
ive stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale 
sterilizing  of  mature  horses  must  be  deplored, 
sspecially  for  the  reason  that  their  depletion 
has  deprived  the  farmers  and  breeders  of 
mature  stock  which  heretofore  was  depended 


upon  to  continue  the  race  of  generally  useful 
road  horses  throughout  this  country. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  a  new  phase 
of  the  case  has  lately  appeared,  and  that  is, 
that  foreign  buyers  have,  for  several  months 
past,  been  purchasing  American  horses  of 
the  stylish  kind,  and  offering  higher  prices 
for  them  in  our  open  markets  than  our  local 
dealers  deem  it  policy  to  bid.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  such  horses  as  we  have  seen  win 
prizes  in  our  show-rings,  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe..  Some  of  the  local  dealers  have,  in 
consequence,  declared  that  it  pays  better  to 
cater  to  the  foreign  than  to  the  home  market ; 
and  one  or  two,  if  not  more  of  them,  are  acting 
as  agents  for  the  foreign  buyers,  and  are  under 
orders  to  collect  and  ship  out  of  the  country  all 
the  good  horses  on  which  they  can  lay  their 
hands. 

The  form  which  the  foreign  trade  has  taken 
is  not,  therefore,  particularly  advantageous  to 
this  country,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the 
American  public  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  native-bred  horses.  The  situation 
would  not  be  so  strained  if  these  stylish  horses- 
were  merely  the  produce  of  foundation  stock 
which  could  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  other 
horses  of  equal  excellence.  As  already  inti- 
mated, the  horses  which  are  being  handled  in 
our  markets  are  themselves  the  foundation 
stock. 

The  present  situation  here  is  a  repetition  of 
what  has  occurred  in  all  horse-breeding  coun- 
tries for  ages,  whenever  horses  celebrated  for 
any  particular  quality  have  been  used  or  export- 
ed in  large  numbers  before  time  was  given  for 
the  production  of  young  stock  to  take  their 
places.  It  was  so  with  Spanish  and  Barb  stock, 
with  the  Flemish  horses,  with  English  carriage 
horses  and  hackneys,  and  more  recently,  in 
this  country,  with  Morgan  and  Vermont  stock. 
With  regard  to  English  stock,  breeders  of  it 
have  not  yet  fully  regained  the  hold  they  for- 
merly had  on  their  own  market,  because  of 
the  exodus  of  their  foundation  stock  some 
fifty  years  ago,  when  European  buyers  induced 
English  farmers  to  part  with  their  pure-bred 
reproductive  material.  The  foreigners  are  still 
supplying  the  London  market  with  carriage 
horses  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  original 
English  stock. 

Now,  as  the  horse-show  system  has  created 
the  present  demand  by  awarding  prizes  to 
horses  of  the  class  now  popular,  which  form 
only  a  temporary  supply,  we  must  look  to  the 
horse  show  or- some  other  more  desirable  me- 
dium, if  such  there  be,  for  the  selection  of  a 
type  of  horse  that  can  be  produced  readily  and 
made  permanent  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
no  sane  person  doubts  that  the  horse  which 
would  remain  popular  here  must  be  a  typical 
American  horse.  As  all  the  European  breeds 
have  in  turn  been  tried,  and  in  their  original 
state  found  to  be  lacking  in  certain  attributes, 
it  follows  that  none  of  them  will  satisfactorily 
produce  what  is  wanted.  But  as  many  of  the 
imported  breeds  are  known  to  cross  well  with 
native  American  stock,  the  production  of  a 
typical  American  carriage-horse  that  will  meet 
the  demands  of  fashion  need  not  be  far  distant. 
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if  the  propagation  of  it  is  conducted  upon  a 
comprehensive  system. 

By  common  consent,  trotting-bred  stallions, 
already  described  as  being  exhibited,  and  of  a 
class  distinct  from  those  reserved  for  develop- 
ment on  the  race-track,  have  now  been  pretty 
generally  accepted  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
typical  American  carriage-horse  must  be  built. 
Their  good  points  as  well  as  their  bad  quali- 
ties are  thoroughly  understood.  A  specimen 
prize-winner,  picture  of  which  I  give,  will  serve 
to  show  this  type. 

After  being  exploited  for  over  three  years, 
it    is   now    generally    acknowledged   that   the 

»  ideal  American  carriage-horse  must  be  slightly 
rounder  than  the  specimen  referred  to  in  con- 
formation of  the  body,  somewhat  shorter  in 
leg,  have  a  stouter  arm  and  thigh,  more  depth 
through  the  heart  and  hindquarters,  have  the 
chest  a  little  deeper  and  wider,  the  front  legs 
set  more  sturdily  apart,  and  not  so  far  under 
the  middle  piece,  the  slackness  in  loin  filled 
up,  the  head  and  neck  carried  more  gracefully, 
with  the  crest  on  top  of  the  latter  and  not  un- 
derneath. The  bone  of  the  native  horse  of 
trotting  lineage  being  declared  to  be  like  ivory, 
and  following  that  of  the  Arab  and  thorough- 
bred, almost  solid  and  of  fine  quality  in  the 
best  specimens,  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
it.  The  animal's  courage  and  speed  are  be- 
yond question. 

This  being  so,  it  is  then  proportion  that  we 
must  study,  and  when  this  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, the  ideal  type  will  easily  be  produced 
by  a  judicious  admixture  of  native  trotting 
blood  with  that  of  horses  of  foreign  stock  that 
are  known  to  possess  true  proportion  and  sym- 
metry. True  action  is  the  outcome  of  sym- 
metry, for  it  can  only  be  developed  in  a  subject 
perfectly  balanced  ;  height  and  speed  of  action 
are  only  matters  of  degree.  And  herein  lies  the 
key  to  the  situation.  The  ignoring  of  true  pro- 
portion of  a  horse  in  harmony  with  its  adapta- 
,  bility  to  a  certain  purpose,  is  the  rock  on  which 
so  many  well-meaning  horse  breeders  in  this 
country  have  foundered.  They  have  accepted 
some  foreign  type  as  their  pattern,  failing  to 
comprehend  that  the  proportions  of  that  type, 
while  correct  in  their  several  lines,  and  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  duties  required  of  horses 
of  that  type  in  their  native  land,  were  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  work  under  conditions  which  prevail  in 
this  country.  This  explains  why  pure  Euro- 
pean breeds  of  horses  have  not  succeeded  here 
as  distinct  types  to  the  extent  which  their  im- 
porters expected. 

Goubaux  never  uttered  a  more  profound  opin- 
ion than  when  he  said  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  horse-breeding  according  to  prej- 
udice and  the  mode,  and  the  production  of 
horses  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reason, 
science,  and  demonstrated  truth.  Horses  should 
not  be  bred  only  on  lines  that  please  the  eye, 
inclination,  fancy,  or  self-conceited  opinion,  as 
Bourgelat  has  it,  but  according  to  proportions 
which  signify  energy,  vigor,  and  a  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  motor  to  its  end.  This  has 
been  well  demonstrated  in  the  perfecting  of  the 
thoroughbred,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  certain 
traits  and  the  evolution  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  trotter. 

It  is  mainly  by  the  study  of  proportion,  har- 


mony of  the  parts  and  the  equilibrium  of  their 
horses,  that  the  French  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing from  the  blood  of  Arabs,  Barbs,  and 
English  thoroughbreds,  crossed  with  that  of 
the  finer  saddle  mares  of  Merlerault  and  Coten- 
tin  (not  Percheron  cart  blood  as  some  people 
suppose),  the  finest  and  largest  speedy  carriage 
horses  of  medium  weight  that  are  found  to-day 
in  Europe. 

It  is  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tions of  a  horse  that  enables  the  European 
buyer  to  so  quickly  reach  his  decisions  in  our 
markets.  Our  local  dealers  have  learned  more 
from  observing  the  tactics  of  the  European 
buyer  during  the  past  year  or  two  than  they 
ever  fully  understood  before.  Our  visitor 
knows  at  a  glance  the  type  best  suited  to  a  cer- 
tain purpose  in  his  own  country.  In  making 
his  selections  he  first  looks  for  the  conforma- 
tion desired,  coupled  with  size  and  general 
symmetry  ;  then  the  temperament,  breeding, 
race,  and  color  of  the  horse  are  considered,  then 
the  action  ;  he  next  proceeds  to  find  out  if  the 
horse  is  fitted  by  training  and  disposition  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  is  intended  ;  the  horse's 
age  is  next  considered,  then  his  vices  and  dis- 
eases, and  lastly  his  price. 

In  England,  entirely  different  tactics  are 
adopted.  In  that  country  there  are  specific 
breeds  whose  proportions  are  clearly  defined, 
and  are  known  to  fit  them  for  certain  purposes. 
The  Cleveland  bay  and  Yorkshire  coach  horses, 
or  the  cross  of  these  with  the  thoroughbred, 
form  the  stately  carriage  horses.  The  York- 
shire coachers  fill  the  demand  for  four-in-hand 
teams,  occasionally  horses  richer  in  thorough- 
bred blood  going  into  the  lead  traces.  Stylish 
carriages  are  also  drawn  by  these  horses.  The 
hackneys  of  the  larger  class  —  particularly 
those  in  which  the  blood  of  the  thoroughbred  is 
not  more  than  two  removes  on  the  dam's  side 
of  the  pedigree — are  largely  used  in  stylish  car- 
riages, broughams,  etc.  The  hackney  cobs  of 
the  finer  sort  and  of  medium  size  and  possess- 
ing all  the  dash  and  snap  which  Englishmen 
deem  necessary,  are  found  in  phaetons,  traps, 
dog  carts,  gigs,  etc.  ;  in  the  last,  perhaps, 
horses  with  a  dash  more  of  the  thoroughbred 
blood  being  more  often  used.  But  each  of  these 
English  breeds  is  distinct,  and  the  character  of 
each  is  sharply  defined  in  the  several  districts 
to  which  the  breeds  are  indigenous. 

In  this  country  for  large  carriage  horses  the 
English  Cleveland  bay  stock  is  deemed  too 
heavy  and  slow,  although  admitted  as  grand 
foundation  stock.  The  French  coach  horse  is 
looked  upon  with  more  favor,  having  been 
founded  largely  upon  English  thoroughbred 
blood,  bred  consistently  under  government  in- 
spection, its  speed  and  stamina  demonstrated 
by  long-distance  contests,  and  its  general  con- 
formation almost  ideal,  although  still  too  heavy, 
and  in  action  lacking  in  the  ordinary  specimens 
the  brilliant  snap  desired  here.  The  English 
Yorkshire  coach  horse,  being  also  rich  in  thor- 
oughbred blood,  and  lighter  and  snappier  than 
the  French  coacher,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to 
the  type  wanted,  and  yet  even  this  will  not  do 
because  it  lacks  the  speed  and  dash  that  we 
look  for.  The  Orloff  is  completely  out  of  court 
on  account  of  its  general  conformation,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  demonstrated 
here  as  great  a  degree  of  speed  as"  the  American 
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trotter,  in  which  class  it  has  tried"  to  compete.' 
The  English  naekney  which  has  been  exploited 
here,  .perhaps  more  than  any  other \~ foreign 
breed,  and  served  its  purpose  in  -setting  the 
fashion,  is"  declared;  to  be  heavy,-  blocky,  short 
in  the  leg,  and  therefore  riot bonfoVmed  to  in- 
sure the  speed'  desirable.  Among-the  fa'rger 
specimens  shown, "horses  of  g-ood  length- and 
excessiyely.stylish,  but  heavy,  have  been  noted. 
It  is  safe:  to  Say]  however,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the"  enormous"  sums  of  money  expended  in 
haokpevs.  if  was  not  until  three-fourtns:_of  the 
stock  imported  had  arrived  in  this'countfy  that 
the  discovery  was  made  that  hackneys  far 
richer,  in 'quality  should-'  have  beeri^brought 
here.  While  horses 'r  of  '  the ;  statelyJ  and  -the 
brilliant  foreign  types'  are  admitted 'to'  be  ex- 
cellent .where  a  speed  of  notmore /thah  seven 
or  eight  miles  ah  hour  is  necessary,1  yet  here 
horses  of  the  stylish  variety  are sobfteh' called 
upon  to  move  at  a  much  higher1  speed,1  that  if 
the?y  cannot  respond  they  are  practically-useless. 

With  regard  to  the  trappy;,'  snappy;'  excess- 
ively stvlish 'horse  of  medium  size,' suitable  for 
use  in  phaetons,  light  carts,  gigs,  ete,  nothing 
yet  seen  here  equals  the  hackneys  of  the  lighter 
kind  and  rich  in  quality  (very  few  of  which  ap- 
peared, however)  considered  from  the'  stand- 
point of.  their  beautiful'  conformation  and 
straight  and"  true  action,  the' latter  admittedly 
an  inherent  quality.  But  here,  again,  the  ques- 
tioitof  higher  speed  on  the'  country/roads' than 
the  hackn-ey  possesses  bears  upon  the  'case, 
therefore  hackney  blood  alone  will  not  produce 
the  typical'  American  horse  of  excessive'  style 
suitable  for' the  vehicles  mentioned 

For  a_stylish  harness  cob  or  pair  of  cobs  that 
are  expected  to  step  along  at  a  slashing"  gait, 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  previous  class  ob- 
tain. It  is  useless  for' hackney  enthusiasts  to 
preach  their  doctrine  and  quote  phcri6ihenal 
performances  of  English  ebbs  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  show-ring  hackney  'cobs  of  to-day  have 
not  demonstrated  their  ability  in  this  respect ; 
therefore,  while  the  blood  '8f  the  hackney  will 
be  used  to  some  extent  m  the  make-u'pof  the 
typical  American  cob,  just  as  the  brood  of  the 

■  miaib    r    faaaid       i 

AN^WEJ^TO   CORRESPONDENTS 

'£ii  <  i    oil    hit.-  ■ 

-Hawy  B/t  Washington.— For  tarptm,  the  best 
tackle  is.  sure  to  prove  the  cheapest  in.  the  long 
run.  Consult  your  tackle  dealer;  we.  have_  no 
preference. 

T.  Y.  C,  Toronto.— You  are  in  error.  The 
trout  caught'  in  -open  water  off  the; rocks  at 
Sia-te^ Island  or  Heron  Bay.  are:  the  true  brook 
trout.  The;  name  "  brook,  trout  "  i  (does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  fish- as :  to,  ,bej  taken 
solely  in  brooks:.o to  oji i  ri^maiosl   ['■ 

Tghorafice\  Lowell.— The  bird  termed  "bull- 
bat,"  in  the  '  story  of  Southern  shooting,  is 
the-  nighthawk  '  {Chordeilcs  virginilxnii'S).  It 
should  not  be  destroyed,  as -it- is  a- harmless, 
rji'iirely  inseefiVorous  tbrcdv-and'-wortMe'ss  for 
the  table.    |J      '"~'&    ^^os    mi    -,j:obi     i     \?: 


old  English  hackney,  Belfounder,  was  used 
originally  in  the  make-up  of  the  trotter  of  cer- 
tain strains,  yet  it  will  not  do  alone  if  a  suffi- 
ciently speedy  animal  is  to  be  produced  here. 

And  now,  a  word  in  closing  as  to  the  horse- 
breeding  industry  of  this  country  being  con- 
ducted upon  some  comprehensive  plan  that 
shall  take  on  the  character  of  a  national  enter- 
prise. Since  1862,  agriculture  has  been  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  government. 
Surely  the  vast  and  important  industry  of 
horse-breeding  is  entitled  to  the  co-operation 
of  the  national  government.  All  the  horse- 
breeding'countries  of  the  Old  World  have  be- 
come famous  for  the  excellence  of  their  stock, 
and  in  lines  of  sport  in  which  the  equine  has 
taken  part,  they  have  become  preeminent,  since 
their  governments  have  co-operated  and  super- 
vised their  horse-breeding  industry. 


A.  muzzle ;  i,  face  ;  2.  forehead  ;  3.  jaw  ;  4.  ears  ; 
5.  poll ;  6.  throat  ;  7.  furrow  ;  8.  neck  ;  9.  crest  ;  10. 
withers;  11. shoulder;  12.  breast  and  point  of  shoulder; 
13.  arm;  14.  back;  15.  loin;  16.  hip  or  haunch;  17.  croup; 
18.  dock  or  root  of  tail ;  ig.  elbow;  20.  girth  ;  21.  ribs 
and  middle  piece  ;  22.  flank  ;  23.  quarter  or  thigh 
region;  24.  stifle  ;  25.  buttock;  26.  thigh;  27.  lower 
thigh  or  gaskih  ;  28.  hock  ;  29.  chestnut;  30.  cannon 
bone  ;  31.  fetlock  joint  ;  32.  pastern  ;  33.  coronet ;  34. 
hoof  ;  35.  chestnut  ;  36.  fore-arm  ;  37.  knee  ;  38.  cannon 
bone;  3Q.  fetlock;  40    pastern  ;  41.  coronet;  42.  hoof; 

43.  ergot   or   horny  substance   under  hair  of   fetlock  ; 

44.  tail. 

A.  H.  Godfrey. 


ment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  towns  you  name. 
In  New  York  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  and 
in  Brooklyn  the  Crescent  Club  also  have  teams. 


I.  D.,  Helena,  Ark.  —  The  Aiken  course  is  to 
be  made  an  eighteen-hole  course  of  better  qual- 
ity than  formerly.  There  is  a  course  also  at 
Biltmore,  another  at  St  Augustine,  another  at 
the  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  and  at  Snowden, 
South  Carolina,  is  the  Carntuck  Club,  which 
offers  fair  golf.  At  Fortress  Monroe,  there  is  a 
links  in  course  of  construction  which  will  soon 
be  in  operation.  There  are  other  courses  talked 
of,  and  before  the  winter  is  over  one  may  count 
upon  some  kind  of  golf  at  almost  any  of  the 
larger  winter  resorts.  But  even  where  there 
are  no  regularly  laid-out  links  it  is  easy  for  the 


R.   M.,  St.  Paul,   Minn.— Our   January   issue     visitor  to Tay  out  two  or  three  holes  and  get  good 
cpntains  a  yerviull   article  on  ice  hockey,  with     practice      Both  the  soil  and  the  climate  any- 

.1^3        '-     - 


illustrations  .and  diagram!     We  should1  advise 
you  to 'communicate  wiffi 'fne^thiefff  Dfepaft- 


where   south   of   Norfolk  lend 
temporary  golf  of  this  kind. 


themselves  to 
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BY     ED.  W.  SANDYS. 


AS  is  natural  with  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  gun,  I  prefer  the  pointer  or 
the  setter  for  a  canine  companion. 
Had  I,  however,  to  choose  a  specimen 
of  any  other  breed  of  dog  with  the  idea 
of  keeping  it  about  the  house  to  fill  the 
office  of  a  non-sporting  comrade  and 
friend,  I  should  unhesitatingly  select  a 
terrier. 

All  terriers  are  good.     They  are  as 
shrewd,  game,  loyal  small  chaps  as  ever 
stood  upon  canine  feet  or  gazed  at  their 
owner  with  soulful,  loving  eyes,  and  of 
them  all  I  prefer  the  fox  terrier,  either 
wire-haired   or    smooth-coated.     These 
aristocratic,  diminutive  gentlemen  un- 
questionably are  to- 
day the  most  popu-  t  \ 
lar  dogs  in  the  wide, 
wide    world,    and 
there  are  many  ex- 
cellent  reasons  why  ^^ 
this    should    be    so. 
From  the  palace  to 
the   cottage    t  h  e  s  e 
dogs    have  proved 
their   sterling   qual- 
ities to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned, 
and   they  are   espe- 
cially well  suited  to 


the  conditions  which  govern  in  crowded 
centres. 

When  dogs  of  heavier  breeds  are  pant- 
ing in  the  contracted  backward,  howling 
on  chain, pining  for  exercise  and  freedom, 
the  terrier  is  merely  having  fun,  busy- 
ing himself  about  the  house,  warning 
off  doubtful  intruders,  and  generally  at- 
tending to  everything  which  appears  to 
require  supervision.     Clever,  alert  and 
stout-hearted,  he  never  relaxes  his  guard 
and  he  fears  nothing.     His  cleverness, 
as   a   rule,   is  a    safeguard   against   his 
making  mistakes  regarding  the  desira- 
bility of  visiting  strangers.     He  seems 
instinctively  to  recognize  persons  who 
are  not  wanted  about 
the    premises,    a  n  d 
woe  to  them  if  their 
mission  be  evil  and 
their     desire     a 
stealthy   invasion. 
He  protests  prompt- 
ly  and  vigorously, 
and  he  will  not  cease 
until  some  one  of  his 
household    has    ap- 
peared and    taken 
charge  of  the  matter. 
Any  attempt  at  vi- 
olence will  only  add 
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to  his  wrath  and  confirm  his  suspicions, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  over  using-  his 
teeth  in  an  emer- 
gency. Large 
dogs,  like  large 
men,  are  apt  to  be 
of  the  good  na- 
tured,  easy-going 
temperament,  the 
sort  which  can  be 
"jollied,"  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  the 
use  of  a  very  ex- 
pressive vulgar- 
ism. For  this 
reason  the  larger 
breeds  of  dogs  do 
not  make  the  best 
of  guardians,  un- 
less they  are  aided 
by  a  small  and 
more  nervous  comrade.  The  small 
fellow  raises  the  first  alarm,  and  the 
big  fellow  offers  the  really  formid- 
able resistance.  The  big  dog,  on  guard 
alone,  may  be  approached  by  offers  of 
meat  or  other  attractive  gifts — the  little 
dog  never.  It  may  be  that  the  big  dog 
feels  so  sure  of  himself  and  so  confident 
of  his  power  that  he  is  disposed  to  allow 
to  a  stranger  any  reasonable  privilege. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  the  terrier.  He  is  not  to  be 
"jollied."  Meat  is  no  inducement,  and 
any  attempt  to  bribe  him  only  increases 
his  animosity.  He  is  too  spicy  in  tem- 
perament, too  suspicious  of  artifice,  and 
too  loyal  in  service  to  be  cajoled  or 
silenced.  His  nose,  ears  and  eyes  are 
of  the  best,  and  his  prompt,  decisive 
nature  will  not  allow  him  to  overlook 


the  slightest  suggestion  of  impending 
danger.  A  whisper  of  unusual  sound, 
a  faint  trace  in  the  air,  at  once  arouses 
him,  and  he  is  up  and  off  to  investigate. 
If  there  is  anything  wrong,  or  if  he  only 
imagines  that  everything  is  not  all  right, 
he  at  once  opens,  and  he  will  not  shut 
up  until  satisfied  that  all  is  well.  These 
qualifications  make  him  the  best  of 
watchdogs. 

His  size  and  appearance,  too,  are 
greatly  in  his  favor.  He  looks  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is,  while  so  small  a  dog 
is,  of  course,  the  better  for  a  house. 
There  is  no  other  dog  more  smoothly 
modeled,  or  a  better  type  of  vivacious 
action.  The  Italian  greyhound  may  be 
more  graceful,  but  it  is  unmistakably  a 
pet,  lacking  the  vim,  power  and  heart 
of  the  terrier.  His  restlessly  energetic 
nature,  too,  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  it 
impels  him  to  trot 
upstairs  and  down, 
in  and  out,  forever 
fussing  here  and 
there,  which 
means  that  he  is 
bound  to  properly 
exercise  himself, 
which  dogs  of  more 
sluggish  tempera- 
ment cannot  b  e 
depended  upon  to 
do.  His  native 
shrewdness  makes 
him  an  apt  pupil  if 
tricks  are  to  be 
learned,  while  the 
same  quality  en- 
ables him  easily  to 
master  the  rules  of  good  behavior  both 
within  doors  and  upon  the  walk. 
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The  courage  of  a  well-bred  fox  ter- 
rier is  of  the  sort  which  takes  what 
comes  and  returns  all  it  is  able,  hence 
the  dog  is  a  determined,  rapid  fighter, 
and  a  great  punisher.  He  is  also  a  re- 
morseless foe  to  vermin,  and,  in  fact, 
will  tackle  almost  anything.  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  young  terriers 
of  all  breeds  appear  to  lack  courage,  but 
age  remedies  this.  The  owner  of  an 
apparently  timid  puppy  need  not  worry 
if  his  pet  does  not  display  any  gameness 
before  it  is  a  year,  or  even  eighteen 
months  old.  If  the  dog  be  properly 
treated,  the  characteristic  gameness 
will  in  time  develop. 

In  illustration  of  the  determined  cour- 
age of  a  good  terrier,  Mr.  Hugh  Dalziel 
mentions  one  that  "  went  to  ground  and 
stayed  several  hours  until  dug  out, 
when  it  was  found  that  he  was  engaged 
with  two  large  bad- 
gers, and,  though 
fearfully  cut  up,  he 
showed  no  signs  of 
giving  in."  Those 
who  know  th  e 
strength  and  pun- 
ishing power  of  a 
British  badger  will 
understand  what 
sort  of  a  time  this  _  „ 
particular  terrier  ^ 
had  with  two  bad- 
gers for  "  several 
hours."       Another 

noted    terrier,    Old  "BR1 

Jim,  when  he   was 

only  eleven  months  old,  tackled  a  very 
large  and  savage  monkey,  the  property 
of  Sir  Geo.  Wombell.  The  monkey  had 
frequently  abused  the  puppy,  but  the 
day  of  reckoning  came  at  last.  The  puppy 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  when 
nobody  was  about,  and  some  time  later 
the  monkey  was  found  dead,  and  the 
dog  so  punished  that  he  could  not  move. 

Some  years  ago  friends  of  mine  had 
half  a  dozen  well-bred  terriers,  and  the 
pack  afforded  me  a  deal  of  fun.  The 
small  chaps  would  hunt  anything  — 
coons,  woodchucks,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
rats,  mice — but  best  of  all  they  loved  to 
work  the  river-banks  in  quest  of  musk- 
rats.  The  dogs  were  fearless  swimmers 
and  divers,  and  while,  of  course,  not  a 
match  for  the  water-loving  rat,  they 
managed  to  make  things  lively  for  him. 
During  the  close  season  for  game,  our 
chief  amusement  was  furnished  by  these 


dogs,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
outings.  When  men  and  dogs  all  went 
in  for  a  long  swim,  the  cup  of  canine 
bliss  fairly  overflowed.  I  am  very  fond 
of  diving,  and  I  have  had  one  and  some- 
times two  of  the  terriers  follow  me  many 
feet  below  the  surface. 

These  dogs  had  been  well  trained ; 
they  knew  how  to  behave  in  the  house, 
and  they  performed  many  pretty  tricks. 
In  the  street  they  were  easily  controlled 
and  good-tempered,  never  offering  to 
fight  except  when  attacked.  But  when 
an  officious  dog  sought  trouble  with 
them  he  surely  found  it.  He  might 
pick  one  up  and  shake  it  readily  enough, 
but  when  the  lot  got  at  him  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  and  his  only  hope  lay  in 
a  prompt  retreat. 

The  origin  of  the  fox  terrier  has  not 
been  clearly  defined.  Some  writers 
have  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  dog 
is  directly  de- 
scended from  the 
dogs  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  while  oth- 
ers have  maintained 
that  the  breed  is  a 
modern  one  ;  in 
f  a  c  t ,  a  creation  of 
comparatively  re- 
cent years.  With- 
out attempting  to 
decide  the  point,  I 
may  say  that  the 
LE-"  present  type  of  fox 

terrier  certainly  is 
a  production  of  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  score  of  years.  There  were,  however, 
just  as  good  and  game  terriers  as  the 
modern  dogs  long  before  a  standard 
for  them  had  been  thought  of. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
terra,  the  earth,  which  signifies  that 
the  dog  is  an  earth-dog — one  that  goes 
to  earth  after  his  quarry.  The  prefix 
"  fox  "  comes  from  the  connection  this 
dog  has  for  years  had  with  fox-hunting. 
Until  the  speed  of  the  fox-hound  had 
been  developed  to  nearly  its  present 
rate,  smart  terriers  were  fast  enough  to 
keep  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  running  pack.  When  the  fox  went 
to  earth  the  terriers  were  able  to  reach 
the  spot  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  and,  having  arrived,  their  business 
was  to  follow  the  fox  wherever  he  had 
taken  refuge.  Nowadays  the  faster 
packs  set  too  stiff  a  race  for  their  small 
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allies,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  terrier's 
occupation  has  gone.  Many  choice 
specimens,  however,  are  still  kept  about 
the  kennels  and  stables. 

The  differences  between  the  cele- 
brated winners  of  to-day  and  the  best 
terriers  of  a  score  of  years  ago  are 
marked.  Some  people  are  inclined  to 
question  the  value  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  improvements  in  the  breed.  The 
present  type  of  head  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  so  pleasing  as  the  older  sort,  but 
this  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 
As  one  well-known  writer  has  truly 
said  :  "  We  suppose  that  in  no  breed 
has  such  a  complete  revolution  oc- 
curred, both  in  the  dog  itself,  its  breed- 
ers and  exhibitions,  and  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
bred  and  shown,  as  in  the  modern  fox 
terrier.  Looking  back  but  a  few  years, 
one  is  astonished  at  the  completely  al- 
tered aspect  of  affairs.  Then  this  dog 
was  the  sport  and  fancy  of  the  dealer, 
the  coper,  and  the  small  fancier  ;  now  it 
is  almost  exclusively 
the  property  of  men 
of  position,  and,  in 
most  cases,  of  birth 
and  education." 

This,  I  take  it,  is 
no  bad  change  for 
the  terrier,  and  after 
all  it  merely  signifies 
that  people  of  good 
judgment  and  refine- 
ment have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the 
terrier  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of 
dogs  for  a  gentleman 
to  interest  himself  in. 

The  wire  -  haired 
terrier  resembles  his 
smooth  relative,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coat,  which  is  what  is  termed 
"  broken."  In  gameness,  hunting  quali- 
ties and  intelligence,  the  rough  dog  is 
in  every  way  the  equal  of,  if  not  a  trifle 
the  superior  to,  the  smooth  fellow. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  readers,  I 
may  say  a  few  words  about  terrier  pup- 
pies and  feeding  them,  but,  before  going 
further,  a  brief  reference  to  docking 
the  tail.  Fashion  has  decreed  that  the 
fox  terrier  should  wear  only  a  portion 
of  the  tail  nature  endowed  him  with, 
and  if  the  terrier  owner  must  follow 
fashion,  then  the  unfortunate  puppy 
must   suffer.     I   can  see  neither  sense 
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nor  reason  in  the  practice,  but  after  all, 
if  the  docking  is  done  before  the  puppy 
is  weaned,  the  operation  will  not  hurt 
him  so  much  as  will  many  things  which 
will  happen  to  him  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  discretion.  Needless  to  say, 
the  wise  owner  will  insist  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  a  skilled  operator. 

Puppies  six  weeks  old  are  ready  to  be 
weaned,  after  which  comes  the  impor- 
tant question  of  feeding.  A  newly- 
weaned  pup  should  be  fed  six  times  a 
day  until  he  is  about  twelvemonths  old. 
His  rations  may  consist  of  milk,  scalded 
bread,  boiled  oatmeal,  and  well-softened 
dog-biscuit.  If  broth  be  substituted  for 
the  milk  at  a  couple  of  the  meals,  so 
much  the  better.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  variation  in  diet  is 
an  excellent  plan,  too  violent  changes 
are  undesirable.  The  more  regular  the 
pup  is  fed  the  better. 

As  he  grows  older  a  little  meat  will 
be  beneficial,  but  it  should  be  fed  with 
caution.  The  practice  of  some  mis- 
guided folk  of  offer- 
ing sweets,  cake  and 
the  like  to  a  dog 
can  only  result  in  in- 
jury to  the  animal. 
The  best  way  to 
determine  the  quan- 
tity of  food  for  each 
meal  is  just  to  let 
the  pup  eat  all  he 
appears  to  enjoy. 
When  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  six 
months,  cut  down  the 
meals  to  four  a  day, 
and  at  a  year  three 
are  quite  sufficient. 
Table  scraps  come 
in  as  lending  variety, 
the  pup  will  derive  pleasure 
himself  and  benefit  to  his 
if  he  be  occasionally  given  a 
bone  to  gnaw.  For  a  mature 
dog,  one  or  other  of  the  patented  dog- 
biscuits,  helped  out  by  table  scraps,  an 
occasional  feed  of  meat,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  he  will  certainly  pick  up  for 
himself,  will  suffice. 

Do  not  feed  too  much  grease,  do  not 
keep  your  dog  too  fat,  see  that  he  has 
plenty  of  pure  water,  give  him  plenty  of 
exercise,  preferably  where  he  can  find 
grass,  and  run  and  swim  at  will,  and  he 
should  keep  in  perfect  health.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  appear  out  of  sorts,  do 
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not  tinker  with  him  yourself,  as  you 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Call 
in  a  competent  person  to  handle  the 
case — a  dog  worth  owning  at  all  is 
worthy  of  the  best  of  care. 

The  fox-terrier  standard  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Head — Skull  flat,  moderately  narrow, 
and  gradually  decreasing  in  width 
to  the  eyes.  Not  much  "  stop,"  but 
with  more  dip  in  profile  between  the 
forehead  and  top  jaw  than  in  the  grey- 
hound. 

Cheeks — Must  not  be  full. 

Ears — V-shaped  and  small,  of  mod- 
erate thickness,  drooping  forward  close 
to  cheek,  not  hanging  by  the  side  of 
the  head. 

Jaw — Upper  and  under,  strong  and 
muscular;  of  fair  punishing  strength, 
not  of  greyhound  type.  Not  much 
falling  away  below  the  eyes;  instead, 
moderately  chiseled  out,  so  as  not  to  go 
down  in  a  straight  slope,  like  a  wedge. 

Nose — Toward  which  muzzle  gradu- 
ally tapers,  black. 

Eyes — And  rims,  dark  in  color,  small, 
rather  deep  set;  full  of  fire,  life  and 
intelligence;  as  nearly  as  possible  circu- 
lar in  shape. 

Teeth — Set  as  nearly  as  possible  to- 
gether; upper  teeth  outside  of  lower. 

Neck — Clean  and  muscular,  without 
throatiness,  of  fair  length,  gradually 
widening  to  the  shoiilders. 

Shoidders — Long  and  sloping,  well  laid 
back,  fine  at  the  points,  and  clearly  cut 
at  the  withers. 

Chest — Deep,  and  not  broad. 

Back — Short,  straight,  and  strong, 
with  no  appearance  of  slackness. 

Loin — Powerful,  and  very  slightly 
arched.  Fore  ribs  moderately  arched, 
back  ribs  deep;  dog  well  ribbed  up. 


Hindquarters — Strong  and  muscular, 
free  from  drop  or  crouch;  thighs  long 
and  powerful;  hocks  near  the  ground, 
the  dog  standing  well  up  on  them  like 
a  fox-hound,  and  not  straight  in  the 
stifle. 

Stern — Set  on  rather  high  and  carried 
gayly,  but  not  over  the  back,  or  curled  ; 
good  strength,  anything  approaching  a 
"  pipe-stopper  "  tail  being  especially  ob- 
jectionable. 

Legs — Viewed  in  any  direction, 
straight,  with  little  or  no  appearance  of 
ankle  in  front  ;  strong  in  bone  through- 
out, short  and  straight  in  pastern.  Fore 
and  hind  legs  carried  straight  forward 
in  traveling,  stifles  not  turning  out- 
ward. Elbows  should  hang  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  body,  working  free  of 
the  sides. 

Feet — Round,  compact,  not  large ; 
soles  hard  and  tough  ;  toes  moderately 
arched,  and  turned  neither  in  nor  out. 

Coat — Smooth,  flat,  hard,  dense  and 
abundant.  Belly  and  under  side  of 
thighs  not  bare. 

Color — White  should  predominate  ; 
brindle,  red,  or  liver  markings  objec- 
tionable; otherwise  this  point  is  of  little 
importance. 

Symmetry,  size  and  character — Gay, 
lively  and  active  appearance  ;  bone  and 
strength  in    a  small   compass   are   es- 
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sentials,  but  not  cloggy  or  coarse.  Speed 
and  endurance  must  be  looked  to  as 
well  as  power,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
fox -hound  should  be  the  model.  In 
weight  the  dog  should  not  scale  over  20 
pounds  in  show  condition. 


HUNTING  THC  FUR  SEAL 


I  "WAS  enjoy- 
ing an  out- 
ing on  the 
Oregon 
coast,  when  I 
chanced  to 
meet  an  old  col- 
lege classmate 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  successful 
sealing  cruise;  and  I  heard  so  much  of  his 
experiences  and  adventures  that  finally 
I  asked  him  what  chance  there  would  be 
for  me  to  go  with  him  the  next  season. 
He  looked  thoughtful  a  moment,  then 
said:  "Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a 
*  greeny  '  to  get  a  berth,  but  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you." 

In  December,  six  weeks  later,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  which  told  me  to  join  him 
at  Astoria,  Oregon,  within  five  days.    It 


was  short  notice  for  a  trip  which  might 
last  nine  months,  or  more,  but  I  man- 
aged to  make  connections. 

The  day  following  my  arrival  at  As- 
toria I  was  escorted  by  the  captain  to 
the  office  of  the  Shipping  Commissioner, 
signed  the  ship's  papers,  received 
$100.00  in  cash  as  advance  money,  and 
found  myself  bound  as  hunter  aboard 
the  American  schooner  Louis  Olsen. 

Each  of  the  ship's  hunters  was  pro- 
vided with  two  high-grade  hammerless, 
10-gauge  shot-guns,  and  one  Winchester 
rifle.  Ammunition  was  furnished  us  by 
the  schooner.  The  load  most  generally 
used  by  sealers  for  their  shot-guns  is 
five  drachms  of  best  powder  and  twenty- 
one,  or  three  chambers,  of  No.  3  chilled 
buckshot.  The  recoil  from  such  a 
load  would  soon  pound  one  to  pieces, 
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ashore,  but  on  a  boat  is  not  notice- 
able. 

At  3  p.  m.,  January  ist,  we  hoisted 
our  anchor,  and  on  the  16th  day  out  we 
sighted  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Skirt- 
ing around  them  we  shortly  struck 
the  northeast  trades,  when  we  headed 
straight  for  Yokohama,  Japan.  All  the 
sealing  schooners  take  this  roundabout 
way,  avoiding  the  stormy  weather  and 
contrary  winds,  always  encountered  in 
what  is  known  as  the  northern  passage. 

We  hunters  had  very  little  to  do,  as  we 
were  not  expected  to  assist  in  working 
the  schooner.  We  drew  lots  for  -our 
boats,  and  gave  them  a  general  over- 
hauling. Each  hunter  has  a  boat  under 
his  charge  and  a  crew  of  two  sailors  as- 
signed it  by  the  captain.  The  boats  are 
twenty  feet  in  length,  four  feet  beam 
and  sharp  at  both  ends,  fitted  for  three 
pairs  of  oars  and  sloop-rigged. 

On  the  13th  of  March  we  sailed  from 
Yokohama  and  headed  for  the  sealing- 
grounds.  Two  days  afterward,  while 
we  were  at  dinner,  our  cook  came  ex- 
citedly jumping  into  the  cabin,  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Sleepers  !  Sleepers  !  a  whole 
raft  of  'em,  cap'n,  just  up  to  windward." 

In  a  moment  all  hands  were  on  deck, 
and  there,  a  short  distance  away,  were 
half  a  dozen  black  -  looking  objects, 
which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  were 
sleeping  seal,  lying  on  their  backs,  with 
their  tail  flippers  curled  over  their  bel- 
lies. The  schooner  was  thrown  up  into 
the  wind,  a  boat  quickly  lowered,  and 
Davis  and  his  two  men  started  after  the 
quarry.  The  rest  of  us  had  perched 
about  in  the  rigging,  and  were  greatly 
interested.  As  the  boat  crept  closer  and 
closer,  we  saw  Davis  level  his  gun,  and 
a  moment  after  he  had  killed  one  seal 
and  crippled  another,  which  he  secured 
with  his  second  gun,  as  the  seal  made  a 
breach  out  of  the  water  about  forty 
yards  to  the  left.  Gathering  in  his  two 
prizes  he  was  soon  alongside,  when  he 
was  received  with  cheers. 

Soon  after,  all  the  boats  were  out  and 
I  was  off  for  my  first  seal-hunt.  Each 
boat,  lest  it  should  get  lost,  is  provided, 
before  leaving  the  schooner,  with  five 
days'  provisions,  five  gallons  of  water, 
one  dozen  sky-rockets,  a  "  flare,"  and  a 
compass.  Every  hunter  has  his  berth 
to  hunt  in,  moving  down  to  leeward 
each  day  in  rotation,  the  lee-boat  one 
day  being  windward  the  next,  and  sec- 
ond from    windward   the  next,  and   so 


on  till  it  has  the  lee-berth  again.  The 
boat-steerer  takes  his  course  by  the 
compass,  and  sticks  to  that  course  both 
going  from  and  returning  to  the  schoon- 
er, which  in  the  meantime  lies  hove  to 
under  the  foresail,  first  on  one  tack  and 
then  on  the  other. 

The  hunter  takes  with  him  his  shot- 
guns and  about  two  hundred  shells,  and 
his  rifle  and  fifty  cartridges.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  upon  the  forecastle  head 
all  the  time,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
seal.  This  part  of  the  business  is  very 
awkward  work  for  one  not  used  to  it, 
and  I  got  many  a  fall  before  I  caught 
the  knack  of  it.  That  afternoon  the  sea 
was  very  rough,  and  I  spent  most  of  the 
time  hanging  on  to  the  mast  or  picking 
myself  up,  for  I  found  a  pitching  and 
rolling  boat  to  be  a  very  uncertain  thing. 

After  we  had  been  out  about  two 
hours  without  any  success,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  "  sleeper  "  by  my  men. 
As  it  was  some  distance  from  us  we 
sailed  toward  it,  till  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  quietly  took  in  our 
sail  and  jib,  unstepped  the  mast,  and 
then  the  boys  slowly  pulled  toward  it. 
One  soon  took  his  oars  in,  and  the  boat- 
steerer  alone  pushed  us  along  gradually 
and  silently,  getting  within  gunshot.  I 
picked  up  my  gun  and  was  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  steady  myself  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  fire  at  the  right  moment, 
when  suddenly  the  boat  gave  a  quick 
lurch  and  over  I  went  backward,  heels 
over  head,  making  racket  enough  to 
wake  the  dead.  A  jump  and  a  splash, 
and  my  first  seal  was  out  of  range,  and 
the  boys  were  having  a  hearty  laugh 
at  my  discomfiture. 

We  again  made  sail  and  stood  on  our 
course  till  about  4  p.m.,  but  saw  nothing 
more.  We  then  turned  toward  the 
schooner,  which  we  could  barely  make 
out  on  the  horizon.  On  the  way  back, 
as  we  were  flying  along  before  a  good 
breeze,  I  suddenly  saw,  about  fifty  yards 
ahead,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  a  very 
large  seal,  sound  asleep.  I  grasped  my 
gun  and  gave  it  two  shots  in  quick  suc- 
cession. I  hit  fairly  with  both  loads, 
instantly  killing  it,  but  as  we  lowered 
sail  and  turned  back  to  pick  it  up  I  saw 
it  slowly  relax  its  muscles  and  gradu- 
ally sink  out  of  sight,  tail  first,  just  out 
of  reach  of  the  gaff.  Thoroughly  dis- 
gusted I  hoisted  the  sail  and  told  the 
boys  to  take  a  bee-line  for  the  Olsen.  The 
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other  hunters  had  met  with  varying 
success.  Copeland  had  three,  Guilliams, 
Lewis  and  the  captain,  two  each,  while 
Davis  had  only  the  two  to  his  credit  that 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  weather  for  the  next  two  days 
was  too  rough  for  the  boats,  so  we 
stayed  aboard. 

The  day  following  dawned  clear  and 
calm,  so  we  were  all  out  and  away  by 
sunup.  I  had  begun  to  get  my  sea- 
legs,  and  was  able  to  stand  up  much 
better  than  before,  although  I  was  al- 
most the  entire  season  acquiring  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  the  other  boys 
would  stand,  swaying  with  every  motion 
of  the  boat.  At  first  thought  it  would 
seem  that  it  ought  not  to  require  any 
skill  or  experience  to  kill  a  sleeping 
seal  at  a  distance  of  only  thirty  yards, 
with  a  load  of  buckshot,  but  the  condi- 
tions make  it  very  difficult.  The  seal 
lies  more  than  half  immersed  in  the 
water,  his  body  moving  up  and  down, 
and  sideways,  following  every  motion  of 
the  sea  ;  the  boat  is  also  moving  and 
swaying  in  every  direction,  and  the 
hunter  must  balance  himself  with  his 
gun  at  his  shoulder,  his  mark  the  head 
of  the  seal,  which  is  constantly  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  though  sound  asleep. 
At  first  I  often  shot  over  or  under 
them  as  much  as  two  feet,  and  I  found 
it  more  difficult  shooting  than  over 
the  traps,  or  at  the  swiftest  flying  bird. 
When  the  seals  are  awake,  "breach- 
ing," or  "traveling,"  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased.  Take  a  gun  some  day 
and  try  your  hand  at  a  breaching  salmon, 
and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  seal-shoot- 
ing, without  the  unsteady  boat. 

This  morning,  there  being  no  wind, 
we  used  our  oars,  and  were  soon  far 
from  the  vessel.  After  being  out  an 
hour  or  so,  I  caught  sight  of  a  "  mouser  " 
coming  toward  us.  The  term  "  mouser  " 
is  applied  to  a  seal  moving  lazily  along, 
keeping  under  water  all  the  time,  except 
the  instant  it  comes  to  the  surface  for  a 
breath.  I  motioned  to  the  boys,  and 
they  ceased  rowing,  all  of  us  keeping 
perfectly  still.  The  seal  had  not  noticed 
us,  and  kept  on  coming  directly  our  way; 
his  head  popped  up  fifty  yards  from  us, 
then  down  again,  and  from  that  on  I 
could  see  him  swimmingunderthe  water. 
I  got  ready,  and  when  his  nose  showed 
up  again,  about  twenty  yards  away,  I 
fired,  and  he  rolled  over.  We  were 
not  long   getting    him   into   the    boat, 


and    I    exultingly   examined    my    first 
capture. 

The  fur  seal  is  a  beautiful  creature, 
long  and  slender,  and  has  a  small,  deli- 
cate head,  from  which  its  two  large  eyes 
gaze  at  you  with  an  expression  almost 
human.  Its  body  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  soft,  brown  fur,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  long  white  hairs,  which 
have  to  be  pulled  out  before  the  dyeing 
process  that  changes  its  color  to  the 
well-known  velvety  black.  The  seal  has 
four  flippers,  two  in  front  and  two  be- 
hind; they  are  very  powerful  propellers, 
enabling  it  with  ease  to  catch  the  fish 
upon  which  it  lives. 

My  next  seal  was  a  "sleeper,"  and  as 
I  did  not  want  to  lose  him,  I  did  not  fire 
till  we  were  within  thirty  yards.  And 
no  sport  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
made  my  nerves  tingle  as  they  did  while 
my  men  were  slowly,  an  inch  at  a  time, 
pushing  me  toward  him.  We  could 
hear  him  snoring  when  fifty  yards  away, 
yet,  though  he  was  sleeping  so  soundly, 
there  was  an  uncertainty  about  getting 
him  that  intensified  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  caused  me  to  draw  a 
long  breath  of  relief  when,  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  we  had  him  safe  in  the  boat. 
When  sleepers  detect  the  presence  of 
danger,  they  do  not  lift  their  heads,  or 
even  blink  an  eye,  but,  quick  as  a  flash, 
under  they  go  ;  and  if  you  do  not  catch 
them  with  a  skillful  snap-shot,  as  they 
make  their  first  breach,  forty  or  fifty 
yards  to  windward,  it  is  good-bye  seal. 

A  short  distance  further  on,  my  boat- 
steerer  called  out  again,  "  Sleepers  !  " 
and  away  off  a  bunch  lay  on  the  water. 
Before  we  could  stop  and  turn  back,  they 
got  a  scent  of  us,  and  away  they  went. 
They  cannot  see  very  far,  but  their 
senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  are  very 
acute.  They  have,  always,  to  be  ap- 
proached up  the  wind,  and  the  slightest 
noise  of  any  kind  will  even  then  betray 
the  hunter's  presence. 

Shortly  after  this  the  wind  began  to 
rise,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was 
blowing  a  small  gale,  so  we  turned  and 
started  for  the  schooner,  some  eight 
miles  away,  with  our  sail  double-reefed; 
and  before  we  reached  her  we  were 
shipping  water  at  every  jump,  keeping 
two  of  us  busy  bailing  out.  When 
alongside  we  had  to  exercise  extreme 
care,  as  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  any- 
one would  have  swamped  us.  After 
considerable  trouble  the  "  burtons"  from 
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the  schooner  were  fastened  to  each 
end  of  the  boat,  the  mate  sung  out 
"  Hoist  away,"  and,  quicker  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  we  were  safe  aboard.  I 
found  all  the  boats  in  but  one,  and  we 
could  see  that  coming.  In  getting  them 
aboard,  one  of  the  boys  got  caught  as 
the  boat  swung  in.  He  was  jammed 
against  the  "fife-rail,"  and  he  kept  his 
bed  for  ten  days.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  on  the  Japanese  coast  for  a  sud- 
den gale  to  spring  up,  and  the  sea  get 
so  rough  that  a  boat  cannot  be  taken 
aboard  the  schooner.  In  that  case  the 
hunter  runs  down  a  short  distance  -to 
leeward,  heaves  to,  throws  out  a  drag 
and  waits,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
stiff  gale  one  of  those  little  boats  will 
ride  out. 

Early  next  morning  our  boats  went 
flying  before  a  strong  breeze,  that  by  9 
a.  m.  had  carried  us  entirely  out  of  sight 
of  the  schooner. 

About  10  a.  m.  I  saw  a  "traveler" 
crossing  my  bow  about  sixty  yards 
away.  By  a  lucky  shot  I  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  going  faster  than  we 
could  pull.  We  made  chase,  and  every 
time  he  stuck  his  head  up  for  a  breath, 
I  blazed  away  at  him ;  and  though 
he  would  be  under  before  the  load 
could  reach  him,  yet  I  kept  him  from 
filling  his  lungs,  and  he  would  have  to 
come  to  the  surface  again  after  a  short 
dive.  We  kept  gaining  on  him,  and  I 
continued  shooting,  till  at  last,  in  sheer 
desperation,  it  seemed,  he  turned  and 
started  for  us,  bellowing  and  snapping 
his  teeth.  By  the  time  I  got  shells 
slipped  into  my  empty  gun  he  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  away,  still  coming, 
and  was  about  as  fierce-looking  an  ani- 
mal as  I  ever  tackled.  I  did  not  take 
time  to  put  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  but 
shot  from  my  hip,  and  killed  him.  He 
could  have  done  our  boat  considerable 
damage. 

The  term  "  traveler  "  is  applied  to  a 
seal  traveling  in  any  direction,  mostly 
keeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
only  occasionally  diving.  Such  a  seal 
is  very  wild,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  with- 
in gunshot  of  him. 

Shortly  after  starting  back  we  saw 
Copeland  also  returning.  We  waited 
for  him,  and  soon  he  was  alongside, 
with  eighteen  fine  skins. 

We  compared  our  bearings  and  de- 
cided that  we  were  about  nine  miles 
from  the  schooner,  and  as  the  wind  had 


switched  we  had  a  long  three  hours'  pull 
ahead  of  us.  Copeland  lit  his  flare, 
took  the  lead,  and  we  pulled  steadily 
till  11  p.  m.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
our  vessel's  light,  which  is  always  run 
up  to  the  mast-head  if  any  of  the  boats 
are  out  after  dark.  If  I  had  been  alone 
I  think  I  should  have  been  badly  scared, 
but  as  the  others,  who  were  experienced 
hunters,  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  I  felt 
tolerably  easy. 

After  an  hour,  neither  seeing  any 
lights  nor  hearing  any  answers  to  our 
signal  shots,  we  decided  to  lash  our 
boats  together,  put  out  a  drag,  and  turn 
in  for  a  nap,  leaving  one  man  on  the 
lookout.  We  were  carrying  this  into 
execution  when  I  thought  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  red  light  'way  down  to  lee- 
ward. We  all  kept  a  close  watch  in  that 
direction,  and  soon  saw  a  rocket  shoot 
up  toward  the  heavens  from  a  point 
about  S^E  from  us. 

We  quickly  made  sail,  winged  out  our 
jibs  and  went  flying  down  before  the 
wind  in  a  grand  race  for  supper  and  a 
warm  berth.  We  were  fully  x1/^  hours 
making  the  schooner.  It  seemed  that 
the  captain  had  been  hearing  signal 
shots  down  to  leeward  since  dark,  and 
thinking  that  somehow  we  had  made  a 
mistake  in  our  bearings  had  run  down 
in  that  direction,  and  in  doing  so  had 
been  running  away  from  us. 

When  we  got  up  next  morning  we 
found  the  schooner  hove  to  under  a 
storm-trysail,  a  terrific  gale  blowing,  the 
seas  running  mountains  high  ;  and  we 
realized  how  fortunate  we  had  been  in 
finding  our  vessel  during  the  night. 

That  afternoon  it  began  to  breeze  up, 
and  before  night  we  were  again  hove  to 
under  our  storm-trysail,  and  during  the 
next  forty-eight  hours  we  experienced 
some  of  the  dirtiest  weather  of  our  en- 
tire trip.  The  wind  did  not  blow  so 
very  hard — at  times  there  was  barely 
enough  to  keep  the  schooner  head  on  • 
but  there  was  a  very  heavy  swell  and  a 
treacherous  cross-sea  that  at  times  com- 
pletely flooded  the  decks,  while  the 
barometer  kept  going  down,  down,  till 
it  hung  at  about  28.10,  pumping  back- 
ward and  forward  six  or  eight  tenths 
each  way.  The  wind,  which  at  first 
was  southeast,  kept  veering  around  till 
it  had  almost  completed  a  circuit  of  the 
compass.  Finally,  the  barometer  quiet- 
ed down,  and  began  slowly  to  rise, 
while  the  swell  subsided  and  the  wind 
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steadied  till  the  most  imminent  danger 
was  past. 

The  weather  showing  no  signs  of  abat- 
ing sufficiently,  our  captain  decided  to 
run  inshore  and  see  if  we  would  not 
have  better  luck.  Here  we  found  quite 
a  number  of  the  sealing  fleet,  and 
learned  from  the  schooner  Henry  Den- 
nis, of  Seattle,  AVash.,  that  she  had  been 
having  good  luck.  Gallant  schooner  and 
swift  sailer  as  she  was,  commanded  by 
one  of  the  most  experienced  sealing 
captains  in  the  fleet,  she  was  wrecked 
later  on  in  the  season,  on  the  treacher- 
ous coast  of  Northern  Japan,  though 
fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 

Here  our  luck  changed,  for,  beginning 
with  April  ist,  we  lowered  nine  days  in 
succession,  leaving  the  schooner  before 
daylight  each  morning,  and  not  getting 
in  till  late  at  night,  so  that  by  the  time 
our  guns  were  cleaned  and  shells  loaded 
for  the  next  day,  only  an  hour  or  two 
was  left  us  for  sleep.  But  we  were  well 
repaid  for  our  hard  work,  for  during 
that  time  we  brought  aboard  320  skins. 

This  period  of  good  weather  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  stormy  days.  They 
culminated  in  another  fierce  gale,  that 
blew  us  offshore  and  into  a  latitude 
where  seal  seemed  to  be  thicker  than  in 
any  place  we  had  yet  been  ;  so  we  lay 
hove  to  awaiting  an   opportunity  to  get 


among  them,  but  the  rough  sea  kept  us 
close  aboard  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 8th,  when  we  persuaded  the  captain  to 
let  us  make  a  trial.  It  is  not  the  rough- 
ness of  the  sea  that  keeps  the  eager 
hunter  aboard  when  seal  are  about,  but 
the  difficulty  and  danger  in  lowering 
and  getting  away. 

It  was  touch  and  go  with  our  first 
four  boats,  a  couple  of  us  narrowly  es- 
caping getting  caught;  and  when  it  came 
Lewis'  turn  his  boat  got  hung  on  the 
rail  and  tipped  over,  spilling  him,  his 
crew,  mast,  oars,  etc.,  into  the  water 
like  so  many  potatoes. 

We  were  not  out  over  two  hours,  but 
in  that  time  two  of  us  got  three  seal 
each  and  the  others  two  each,  and  I 
know  I  did  not  touch  a  hair  on  three 
others  I  shot  at.  They  were  all  the 
soundest  of  sleepers,  and  I  got  within 
twenty  yards  of  them,  but  it  was  simply 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  anywhere 
near  them,  as  our  little  boat  would  be 
one  moment  rushing  down  a  steep  in- 
cline, the  next  staggering  up  the  side 
of  a  mountainous  sea.  It  was  a  grand 
and  glorious  ride,  with  just  enough 
danger  about  it  to  give  spice  to  it. 

The  next  day  dawned  clear  and  calm, 
and  from  our  deck  two  schooners  could 
be  seen,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the 
left,  each  about  eight  miles  off.  A  num- 
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ber  of  seal  were  lying  about  on  the  sur- 
face not  far  off,  and  we  were  all  anxious 
to  be  out  and  away. 

That  day  I  had  the  windward-berth 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  Guilliams  the 
lee-berth  on  the  extreme  left.  Hardly 
a  breath  was  stirring,  and  the  sea  rolled 
under  us  in  long,  lazy  swells.  We  all 
pulled  out  ahead  of  the  schooner  in 
widely  diverging  directions,  as  on  a  quiet 
day  the  shots  from  one  boat  are  liable 
to  spoil  the  hunting  for  the  others.  I 
saw  quite  a  lot  of  seal,  but  they  were 
very  hard  to  approach.  In  a  dead  calm 
they  are  uneasy  even  in  their  sleep, 
turning  round  and  round  in  circles, 
seemingly  hunting  the  wind,  and  they 
easily  catch  the  slightest  sound.  This 
is  where  the  rifles  come  into  use  ;  one 
hunter,  Lewis,  got  three  seals  that  morn- 
ing at  a  distance  of  seventy-five  yards 
and  over.  I  tried  several  shots,  but  I 
was  not  steady  enough  on  my  feet  for 
such  fine  work.  About  9  a.  m.  a  slight 
breeze  sprang  up,  but  from  a  direction 
that  threw  me  to  leeward  of  the  other 
boats,  so  I  turned  short  off  to  the  right, 
and  headed  away  from  the  other  boys. 
About  the  same  time  Guilliams,  on  the 
left,  made  the  same  change  from  his 
course,  and  we  came  together  at  noon 
about  ten  miles  from  the  schooner,  which 
apparently  bore  N.  E.  from  us.  Soon 
after   changing  my  course  I  began  to 


have  better  luck,  and  at  noon  had  nine 
seal  aboard.  Guilliams  had  eleven,  and 
we  lashed  our  boats  side  by  side  and 
took  our  lunch  together,  all  laughing 
and  joking  in  the  best  of  humor. 

While  we  ate,  one  of  the  boys  ex- 
claimed :  "  What  in  thunder  has  become 
of  the  Olsen  f  "  and,  sure  enough,  not  a 
thing  could  be  seen  of  her.  In  about 
ten  minutes,  though,  we  made  her  out 
about  two  points  to  the  eastward  of 
where  she  should  have  been,  and  appar- 
ently twenty  or  thirty  feet  clear  of  the 
water,  for  we  could  see  all  her  hull,  and 
her  spars  stood  out  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness. Then  slowly  she  faded  away, 
only  to  appear  again  due  north.  It  was 
a  peculiar  and  startling  phenomenon  to 
me,  but  Guilliams  understood  it,  and 
assured  me  that  it  was  all  the  effect 
of  a  mirage.  He  cautioned  me  about 
taking  any  new  bearings  that  after- 
noon, as  the  schooner  might  be  miles 
from  where  she  appeared  to  be. 

As  we  parted  he  remarked  to  me, 
"  When  you  start  back  to-night,  stick  to 
your  bearings  and  steer  N.  E.,  no  matter 
how  many  schooners  you  may  have  seen 
in  the  air,  and  you  will  find  the  Olsen 
about  where  she  ought  to  be."  We 
should  have  turned  back  then  and  veri- 
fied the  bearings  we  had,  but  never 
doubting  their  correctness,  we  kept 
moving    away   all    the   time,   killing   a 
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sleeper  here,  and  chasing  a  cripple  there, 
engrossed  in  the  excitement  of  the  hunt. 
The  last  seal  I  got  was  an  odd  chance 
that  sometimes  comes  to  one,  for-  she 
popped  up  not  four  feet  from  the  boat. 
For  one  moment  the  astonished  eyes  of 
hunter  and  hunted  met ;  then,  as  she 
whirled  to  dart  under,  my  finger  instinct- 
ively pressed  the  trigger  of  the  gun, 
which,  luckily,  was  pointed  right.  This 
made  us  sixteen  for  our  day's  work,  and 
well  satisfied  we  turned  for  home.  On 
our  way  back  we  fell  in  with  Guilliams, 
who  had  nineteen  in  all. 

About  dark  we  made  out  the  schooner 
directly  ahead  and  were  soon  alongside, 
but  to  our  astonishment  and  dismay  she 
was  not  the  Louis  Olsen, 
but  the  Edward  E.  I J  Tcbster, 
of  San  Francisco,  McLean, 
master.  A  more  surprised 
set  of  boys  than  we  were 
about  that  time  would 
have  been  hard  to  find,  for 
in  some  way  Guilliams  and 
I  had  shifted  our  bearings 
from  the  Olsen  to  this  one. 
Captain  McLean  invited  us 
aboard,  telling  us  we  had 
better  not  start  out  again 
that  night  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  breeze  up,  but  that 
as  soon  as  all  his  boats 
came  in,  he  would  run 
down  about  eight  miles  to 
leeward  and  see  if  he  could 
find  our  schooner  ;  if  not, 
he  would  work  in  the  other 
direction  and  probablypick 


her  up  the  next  day.  We 
accepted  his  offer,  and  all 
night  long  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  Olsen's 
signal  rockets  or  the  flash 
of  her  boom -gun.  But. 
'twas  no  use  ;  we  were  lost 
from  her,  and  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it  till  we  might 
run  across  her  again. 

It  is  the  rule  among  the 
sealers  when  a  lost  boat 
and  crew  come  aboard,  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  con- 
sider them  for  the  time 
being  as  part  of  the  vessel's 
crew.  They  hunt  each  day,. 
and  whatever  skins  they" 
get  belong  to  that  vessel, 
the  hunter  and  crew  get- 
ting the  same  pay  for 
them  as  they  would  have  received 
aboard  their  own  schooner.  However,, 
the  skins  we  took  aboard,  thirty-five  in 
all,  belonged  to  the  Olsen,  and  were- 
counted  and  packed  down  in  the  hold 
and  a  receipt  was  given  for  them.  Our 
captain  could  draw  on  the  ship  for  the 
skins  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  next  day  we  lowered  with  the- 
Webster's  boats,  but  were  driven  aboard 
before  noon  by  the  rough  weather.  Dur- 
ing the  time  we  were  out  Guilliams  got 
three  seals  and  I  six.  The  next  two 
days  were  stormy  and  wet.  Just  be- 
fore lowering  on  the  third  day,  one  of 
the  hunters  told  us,  confidentially,  that, 
if  we  expected  to  get  back  to  our  schoon- 
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er  soon,  we  had  better  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  and  make  a  run 
for  some  other  vessel,  for  Captain  Mc- 
Lean's brother  was  somewhere  near  us  in 
another  schooner,  the  Bonanza,  which 
was  short-handed,  having-  lost  two  boats 
and  crews  ;  and  it  was  the  intention  to 
find  her  and  put  us  aboard,  when  we 
might  as  well  say  good-bye  to  our 
schooner,  for  the  other's  captain  would 
take  particular  pains  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Louis  Olsen.  We  did  not 
wait  to  verify  this,  but,  sighting  a 
schooner  that  day,  out  we  skipped  and 
before  dark  had  boarded  the  Geneva,  a 
Victoria  sealer.  Her  captain  was  al- 
ready harboring  a  lost  crew,  and  could 
not  conveniently  keep  us,  so  next  morn- 
ing we  again  struck  out. 

About  noon  we  sighted  another 
schooner,  which  we  found  was  the  Penel- 
ope, from  Victoria,  and  which  was  the 
vessel  Guilliams  had  hunted  on  for  the 
two  seasons  previous.  We  received  a 
hearty  welcome  and,  the  Penelope  hav- 
ing only  five  boats  with  plenty  of  room 
for  two  more,  we  accepted  the  offer  of 
her  master,  Captain  McGrath,  to  make 
her  our  home  till  we  might  run  across 
the  Olsen. 

The  "  Penny "  was  a  fair-weather 
schooner,  for  during  the  month  we  were 
aboard  her  we  encountered  only  one 
gale.  This,  though  but  eight  hours 
long,  was  one  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered among  sealers.  Two  schooners 
were  capsized  and  all  hands  lost,  and 
several  others  had  men  washed  over- 
board and  drowned;  boats  were  smashed 
and  spars  and  rigging  carried  away. 
The  gale  started  from  the  S.  E.,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  force  till  it  was  blow- 
ing a  hurricane,  causing  a  terrible  sea. 
Then  with  us  there  came  an  interval  of 
about  ten  minutes  of  dead  calm,  during 
which  it  seemed  that  the  "Penny" 
would  roll  her  masts  out.  Suddenly, 
with  a  roar,  the  storm  was  on  us 
again,  from  the  nor'west,  directly  the 
opposite  direction.  During  the  interval 
of  calm,  the  captain  had  double-reefed 
the  storm-trysail,  yet,  with  only  that 
small  surface  to  act  on,  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  such  that  the  schooner  was 
hove  down  till  the  hatch  combings  were 
under  water.  In  that  position  we  lay 
for  four  hours  perfectly  helpless,  and 
for  a  time  at  the  mercy  of  the  heavy  lee- 
sea  that  would  break  entirely  over  us. 
The  captain  had  called  all  hands  aft  and 


battened  down  the  hatches,  and  he  now 
put  us  to  preparing  two  large  oil-bags, 
which  were  hung  over  the  lee-side,  one 
forward  and  the  other  aft.  The  effect  of 
these  was  instant  and  almost  magical. 
All  the  rough  edge  was  taken  off  the 
seas,  leaving  the  schooner  only  the  wind 
to  contend  with.  But  for  the  oil  I  think 
it  would  have  been  all  up  with  us. 

Following  this,  we  were  treated  to  a 
long  spell  of  fair  weather,  the  boats  be- 
ing out  almost  every  day.  Every  time 
Guilliams  or  I  would  sight  a  schooner, 
away  we  would  chase  after  it  until  cer- 
tain it  was  not  the  Olsen,  and  most  of 
our  time  was  spent  that  way,  instead  of 
hunting.  We  boarded  quite  a  number 
of  vessels,  making  inquiries  concerning 
her  whereabouts,  and  soon  learned  that 
she  had  been  disabled  in  the  recent  gale, 
and  had  put  into  Hakodate  for  repairs. 

After  that,  Captain  McGrath  kept  the 
schooner  moving  in  that  direction  till 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  when 
we  lowered  off  Yumada  Head.  This 
was  a  misty,  foggy  da}^,  and,  after  being 
out  till  noon,  getting  but  one  seal  and 
sinking  another,  we  turned  back  toward 
the  "Penny."  Just  as  we  started,  I  no- 
ticed several  miles  down  to  the  leeward 
the  outlines  of  another  schooner,  but  as 
the  sea  was  getting  rough,  and  a  cold, 
drizzling  rain  had  set  in,  I  did  not  try  to 
speak  her,  as  had  been  my  habit.  When 
we  got  almost  back,  I  noticed  a  boat 
towing  astern  of  the  "Penny,"  that  some 
way  had  a  familiar  look  ;  but  before  we 
had  quite  made  it  out,  we  heard  a  cheer, 
and  saw  Davis  and  his  men  in  the  rig- 
ging, waving  their  hats  to  us,  and  we 
knew  we  were  no  longer  "  tramps  of  the 
sea,"  for  the  Olsen  could  not  be  far  off. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  ran  down  to  the 
Olsen.  We  were  met  by  a  ringing  cheer, 
all  hands  crowding  around  us,  and  every- 
thing for  the  moment  was  forgotten  in 
the  joy  of  our  reunion.  A  very  liberal 
"  splicing  of  the  main-brace  "  ensued  in 
honor  of  our  return. 

We  found  several  strange  faces 
aboard,  for  when  the  schooner  was  in 
Hakodate  the  captain  had  shipped  two 
more  hunters  and  their  men,  not  know- 
ing whether  he  would  run  across  us 
again  during  the  season. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  foggy 
weather  sets  in,  which  adds  a  new  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  sealing  business, 
for  the  schooner  is  lost  sight  of  before 
the   boats  are  out  of   hailing   distance, 
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and  it  requires  extreme  carefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  boat-steerer  to  keep  his 
course  correctly  during  a  long  day's 
hunt. 

The  day  after  we  found  the  Olsen  was 
one  of  the  foggiest  that  we  had.  We 
all  left  the  schooner  quite  early,  and  be- 
fore we  were  fifty  yards  away  could  see 
neither  her  nor  any  of  the  other  boats. 
With  muffled  oars,  we  silently  pulled 
away,  every  sense  alert  to  catch  the  first 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  seal.  Oc- 
casionally a  splash  from  one  side  or  the 
other  told  that  our  wary  game  had  de- 
tected us.  Suddenly  there  loomed  up  a 
dark  body,  magnified  so  by  the  uncer- 
tain light  that  I  could  not  believe  it  to 
be  a  seal  till  I  made  out  its  tail  nippers. 
The  boys  ceased  rowing,  allowing  the 
boat  to  glide  noiselessly  forward,  till  I 
saw  the  seal's  head  and  scored  a  kill. 

We  hunted  from  Volcano  Bay  up 
past  Cape  Yerimo,  almost  to  Cape  Ishu, 
very  few  seal  being  brought  in.  Here 
is  where  I  ran  across  my  first  "killer," 
which  is  about  the  only  thing  a  seal- 
hunter  is  afraid  of.  This  is  a  monster 
fish,  half  shark  and  half  whale,  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length  and  with 
enormous  jaws,  armed  with  rows  of 
long,  sharp  teeth.  About  half-way  back 
from  its  head  it  has  an  upright  dorsal 
fin  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  two  or 
three  feet  wide  at  the  base,  tapering  to 
a  point.  The  "  killers  "  are  voracious 
creatures,  and  when  hungry  will  attack 
anything  that  comes  along. 

The  year  before,  Copeland  had  been 
chased  by  one  for  nearly  an  hour,  while 
he,  a  most  expert  shot  with  the  rifle, 
stood  in  the  stern  of  his  boat  pumping 
lead  at  it  from  his  forty-five-ninety  Win- 
chester as  fast  as  he  could  work  the 
lever.  When  he  finally  drove  it  off  and 
got  aboard  the  schooner,  the  boys  said  he 
was  as  white  as  a  sheet  and  completely 
unnerved,  and  he  was  about  the  most 
reckless  daredevil  I  ever  met.  In  a 
number  of  cases  boats  have  been  found 
torn  to  pieces,  with  marks  on  the  wreck- 
age of  the  teeth  of  some  powerful 
animal  such  as  the  "  killer,"  and  no 
trace  of  the  crew  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. A  boat  from  a  Victoria  sealer 
was  chased  by  an  enormous  "  killer  "  to 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  vessel, 
when  the  fish  with  one  snap  of  its 
huge  jaws,  bit  off  several  feet  of  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  fatally  injuring  the 
steerer.      It   then  disappeared,  leaving 


the  hunter  and  other  men  to  be  rescued 
half  drowned  by  their  comrades  on  the 
schooner. 

My  experience,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  these,  was  one  that 
I  did  not  care  to  have  repeated.  We 
were  pulling  leisurely  along  when  a 
bunch  of  seal  came  breaching  and  div- 
ing across  our  bow,  apparently  demor- 
alized with  fright,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  us.  As  they  darted  by  us,  I  put 
in  two  shots,  killing  one  some  fifty  yards 
away  ;  but,  before  we  were  half-way  to 
it,  a  huge  black  fin  showed  close  beside 
it,  and  with  a  rush  a  "  killer  "  snapped  it 
about  as  a  hungry  trout  does  a  drown- 
ing gnat.  He  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to  us,  but  kept  up  his  chase  after 
the  fleeing  seal,  and  we  let  him  go,  our- 
selves taking  the  opposite  direction  ;  and 
it  was 'not  till  we  had  gone  some  dis- 
tance, that  we  paused  long  enough  to 
take  a  breath. 

June  the  16th  we  once  more  got 
among  seal,  securing  a  fairly  good  catch ; 
but  that  night  a  strong  offshore  wind 
sprang  up,  which  developed  into  such  a 
gale  that  the  captain  decided  to  run  be- 
fore it,  so  as  to  make  plenty  of  offing  in 
case  the  wind  switched.  Once  started, 
we  had  to  keep  running,  not  daring  to 
heave  to  in  the  wicked  sea ;  and,  when 
we  got  our  bearings  five  days  later,  we 
found  that  we  were  six  hundred  miles 
offshore,  miles  and  miles  away  from 
any  seal,  and  the  wind  dead  against  us. 
To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  mate 
discovered  on  going  below  that  one  of 
our  large  water-tanks  had  sprung  a 
leak,  and  we  were  left  with  only  suffi- 
cient water  to  last  about  eight  days.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  Japan 
coast  or  the  Kurile  Islands  in  that  time, 
with  the  wind  unfavorable,  the  captain 
headed  the  schooner  for  Attou  Island, 
the  most  westerly  of  the  Aleutian  group. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  28th  we 
sighted  land  a  short  distance  ahead, 
through  the  thick  fog,  and  lay  anchored 
close  inshore  till  morning.  One  of  the 
boys,  while  heaving  the  lead,  attached  ' 
a  large  hook  to  the  line,  and  on  hauling  j 
in  found  that  he  had  hooked  a  fine  fish. 
Soon  we  were  all  fishing,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  the  deck  covered  with 
flopping  codfish,  weighing  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds. 

Next  morning  the  captain  sent  off  a 
boat  to  find  water,  and  by  noon  we  had 
all  the  tanks  filled,  everyone   working 
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with  a  will,  fcir  had  we  been  discovered 
there  by  a  man-of-war  our  vessel  would 
have  been  seized,  skins  confiscated,  and 
all  hands  placed  under  arrest. 

As  we  were  coming-  on  deck  after 
lunch  we  heard  the  rattle  of  oar-locks 
toward  shore,  and  saw  through  the  fog 
a  small  boat,  with  a  naval  officer  seated 
in  the  stern.  As  he  came  over  the  side 
our  hearts  went  down  into  our  boots. 
Our  captain  stepped  forward,  saying  : 
"  Well,  you  have  caught  us,  and  I  guess 
it  is  all  up  with  us." 

"  I  have  not  come  to  capture  you,  but 
to  pilot  you  into  the  harbor  near-by, 
which  I  supposed  you  were  looking  for," 
was  the  smiling  reply  ;  and  feeling  con- 
siderably relieved,  we  followed  him 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  he  informed 
us  that  a  law  had  been  passed  allowing 
sealers  to  hunt  in  Behring  Sea  after 
August  ist,  provided  they  secured  a 
permit,  kept  sixty  miles  offshore,  and 
hunted  only  with  spears,  no  firearms 
of  any  description  being  allowed  in  the 
sea.  He  had  been  stationed  on  Attou 
Island  to  grant  the  necessary  permits  to 
schooners  coming  from  the  Japanese 
coast,  and  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  law. 

After  a  short  consultation  we  decided 
to  go  into  the  sea  and  try  our  luck  with 
spears.  We  were  soon  at  anchor  in  the 
little  harbor  of  Chichagoff,  lying  there 
while  the  sailors  painted  the  schooner 
and  gave  her  a  general  overhauling. 

Attou  Island  is  inhabited  by  a  small 
tribe  of  natives,  some  forty  or  more, 
very  ignorant  and  dirty.  They  live  in 
mud  houses  called  "ba-rab-a-ras,"  and 
subsist  principally  on  dried  fish  and 
mussels.  The  Alaska  Fur  Co.  has  a 
settlers'  store  there,  and  trades  them 
tobacco,  sugar,  cheap  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  for  furs.  An  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  thatched  with  straw  and 
tied  together  with  ropes,  forms  a  pict- 
uresque complement  to  this  most  west- 
erly of  American  villages. 

July  7th  we  sailed  for  the  Island  of 
Ounalaska,  some  seven  hundred  miles 
further  eastward,  and  near  the  mainland 
of  Alaska,  there  to  remain  till  August  ist, 
the  opening  of  the  hunting  season  in  the 
sea.  On  the  15th  we  dropped  anchor  in 
Dutch  Harbor,  where  we  found  several 
other  schooners  lying ;  and  more  kept 
coming  in  till  the  ist  of  August,  making 
quite  a  fleet  of  us.  This  island  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Co.,  the 


North  American  Commercial  Co.,  and  is 
also  a  coaling  station  for  the  gunboats 
and  men-of-war  patrolling  Behring  Sea. 

August  ist  found  us  once  more  on. 
the  sea,  equipped  with  spears,  lines,  gaffs 
and  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  for 
hunting  seal  "  Siwash  "  fashion,  and  we 
headed  for  the  waters  about  seventy- 
five  miles  nor'west  of  St.  Paul  Island,  in 
the  Pribyloff  group. 

Our  spear-poles  were  tough,  slender 
sticks,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
eighteen  feet  long,  with  a  hand-hold  at 
one  end  and  two  prongs  of  hard  wood 
"  seized  "  to  the  other.  These  were  of 
unequal  length,  one  being  some  eight 
inches  shorter  than  the  other,  and  were 
spread  so  that  at  the  points  they  were 
six  or  eight  inches  apart.  In  poising 
the  spear  for  a  throw,  it  was  grasped  by 
the  hand-hold  with  the  right  hand,  the 
left  hand  extended  forward  and  sup- 
porting the  pole  about  four  feet  from 
the  butt,  the  spear  being  held  with 
the  short  prong  underneath.  On  the 
end  of  each  prong  was  tightly  pushed 
a  steel  spear-point,  with  wide  barbs, 
that  would  detach  itself  and  toggle, 
i.  e.,  turn  cross-ways,  upon  entering  the 
body  of  a  seal.  To  these  points  was 
fastened  three  hundred  feet  of  one- 
quarter-inch  line,  which  was  kept  loose- 
ly coiled  on  the  forecastle  head. 

About  noon  we  found  a  sleeper,  that 
must  have  been  out  late  the  night  be- 
fore. With  the  stillness  of  death  itself 
we  pushed  in,  closer  and  closer,  till 
within  fifty  feet  of  him  ;  then,  carefully 
balancing  the  spear,  I  let  drive  with  all 
my  strength.  Straight  and  true  the 
pole  went,  striking  the  seal  just  back  of 
the  shoulders,  and  driving  the  point 
entirely  through  his  body,  toggling  it 
on  the  other  side. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  seal  was  under, 
diving  straight  down,  leaving  the  pole 
floating  on  the  surface,  while  the  line 
went  whizzing  out,  till  only  about  one- 
half  remained  in  the  boat.  Then  up- 
ward he  darted,  jumping  his  entire 
length  from  the  water,  trying  to  free 
himself  from  the  barbs.  Backward 
and  forward  he  surged,  straining  the 
line  until  it  sung  like  a  fiddle-string. 
Then,  full  of  fury,  he  would  seize  it  in 
his  teeth,  attempting  to  sever  it,  but  the 
fine  copper  wire,  with  which  it  was 
wound  for  the  first  ten  feet,  would  pre- 
vent that  ;  so,  dropping  it,  he  would 
come  headlong   for  the  boat,  gnashing 
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his  teeth,  and  looking  capable  of  tear- 
ing us  to  pieces  could  he  but  reach 
us.  A  blow  of  the  oar  would  start  him 
off  again  in  his  wild  struggle  for  liberty, 
till  gradually  we  wore  him  out,  and  were 
able  to  haul  him  alongside,  when  one 
quick  thrust  of  the  knife  ended  the 
fight. 

No  salmon,  in  its  most  frantic  strug- 
gles, ever  caused  one  fraction  of  the 
intense  excitement  experienced  dur- 
ing the  battle  with  that  fierce  young 
bull. 

The  young  bull  was  my  only  kill 
during  that  day,  as  I  afterward  missed 
several  good  chances  by  throwing  over 
my  sleeper.  This  is  a  very  easy  mis- 
take to  make,  and  to  provide  against  it, 
the  proper  way,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
is  to  so  throw  the  pole  that  it  will  strike 
flatly  on  the  water  about  four  feet  short 
of  the  seal.  In  this  way,  with  its  mo- 
mentum only  slightly  checked,  it  will 
go  glancing  along  the  surface,  never 
failing  to  pierce  its  victim  if  thrown 
straight. 

The  week  following  we  were  kept 
aboard  by  a  gale  ;  but  the  next  time  we 
got  out,  all  showed  improvement  in 
throwing,  getting  from  four  to  eight 
apiece.  Had  we  been  favored  with  any 
kind  of  hunting  weather,  I  am  satisfied 
most  of  us  would  have  become  as  expert 
with  the  spear  as  any  "  Siwash  "  trained 
to  its  use  ;  but  our  bad  luck  still  fol- 
lowed us,  for,  out  of  the  month  we  were 
in  Behring  Sea,  we  were  able  to  lower 
only  five  days,  and  only  one  day  out  of 
the  five  were  we  out  from  sunup  to 
sundown.  In  spite  of  the  little  practice 
we  had,  we  kept  improving,  till,  the  last 
day  we  lowered, Lewis  got  thirteen  skins; 
Guilliams,  twelve  ;  Davis,  ten  ;  Copeland 
and  Knapp,  nine  each  ;  myself  seven  ; 
and  the  captain  five,  which  would  be 
considered  a  good  day's  work  with 
guns. 

Guilliams,  Lewis,  and  Davis  became  so 
skillful  that  they  were  sure  of  any 
sleeper  they  could  get  within  thirty 
yards  of,  and  often  said  that  in  the 
future,  when  hunting  on  the  Japanese 
coast,  they  would  always  carry  a  spear 
to  use  on  single  sleepers,  as  in  that  way 
they  would  avoid  waking  others. 

One  day  Knapp  speared  a  very  large 
bull  through  one  of  his  hind  flippers, 
and  the  result  was  the  same  as  when 
one  hooks  a  fish  in  the  tail,  only  on  a 
much  larger  scale.     They  simply  could 


do  nothing  with  him  at  first,  and  were 
towed  some  eight  miles  at  breakneck 
speed  before  they  got  him  checked. 
Finally  killing  him,  it  was  all  the  three 
could  do  to  "parbuckle"  him  into  the 
boat.  He  measured  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  weighed  over  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.  Copeland  also  fastened 
to  another  monster,  and  for  a  while  he 
and  his  crew  did  not  know  whether  they 
had  the  seal  or  the  seal  had  them.  He 
was  very  ugly  and  wicked,  almost 
swamping  them  several  times  ;  but  they 
hung  grittily  on,  fighting  him  off  with 
their  knives  and  clubs,  till  a  lucky  blow 
from  an  oar  stunned  him. 

Guilliams,  one  day,  slipped  upon  two 
sleepers  lying  close  together,  and  at  one 
throw  fastened  to  both  of  them,  each 
spear-point  piercing  a  seal.  The  fight 
that  ensued  was  one  that  he  will  re- 
member for  a  long  time. 

I  once  made  an  apparently  useless 
throw  at  a  traveler  that  had  been  fool- 
ing around  us  for  some  time,  keeping 
just  out  of  range.  As  the  spear  went 
swiftly  skipping  toward  him,  he  darted 
at  it,  mouth  open,  and  bit  off  more  than 
he  could  swallow,  for,  one  of  the  points 
entering,  pinned  his  jaws  together, 
drowning  him  in  a  few  minutes.  An- 
other time  I  threw  at  one  lying  asleep, 
missed  him,  but  struck  another  that 
popped  up  at  the  right  moment. 

One  afternoon  the  captain  speared  a 
young  bull,  through  the  front  flipper, 
from  the  schooner's  deck,  and  only 
slightly  wounded  him.  He  was  hauled 
aboard  and  soon  became  quite  gentle, 
affording  us  much  amusement  as  he 
would  go  awkwardly  flopping  around 
the  deck.  He  got  so  used  to  us  that  he 
would  eat  from  our  hands  and  follow 
us  down  into  the  cabin. 

After  standing  bad  weather  for  nearly 
five  weeks  we  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of 
September  we  turned  tail  to  a  heavy 
nor'west  gale,  and  flew,  homeward 
bound.  Our  season's  catch  amounted 
to  1,372  skins,  and  was  divided  among 
the  hunters  as  follows:  Copeland,  273  ; 
Guilliams,  223  ;  Lewis,  213  ;  Davis,  195  ; 
Captain,  168  ;  Knapp,  92  ;  and  myself, 
208. 

Next  day  we  passed  out  through 
Ounimack  Pass,  onto  the  broad  Pacific, 
and  ten  days  later  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbor  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  our  cruise 
was  over. 


FHQ-STIICKIING  IN  N©RTHeRN  INDIA< 


BY    A    "  GRIFF.' 


IT  was  getting  very  hot.  Never  mind 
what  the  glass  stood  at,  in  the  ve- 
randah, at  noon;  it  was  too  hot  to 
go  out  and  see.  The  voice  of  the 
brain-fever  bird  was  once  more  heard 
in  the  land,  its  agonizing,  prolonged 
three  notes  proclaiming  hot  weather 
was  nigh.  Houses  were  being  taken  in 
the  hill-stations  and  the  feminine  por- 
tion of  the  population  was  packing  up. 

But  my  breast  was  stirred  with  no 
visions  of  Cashmere  big  game  shooting, 
nor  of  leave  to  England.  I  was  on  pig- 
sticking bent,  and,  not  being  exactly  of 
a  frugal  mind,  had  set  myself  up  well 
with  the  noble  animal,  and  entered  the 
horse  I  fancied  most  for  the  Bulumabad 
Tent  Club  Cup,  the  pig-sticking  Derby 
of  Northern  India. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  western  sky 
as  I  rode  out  toward  the  camp  of  meet- 
ing, starting  from  a  large  station  sacred 
in  the  British  mind  to  one  of  the  sad- 
dest episodes  of  the  mutiny.  My  way 
lay  through  the  ruins  of  former  canton- 
ments, along  dusty  tree-bordered  high- 
ways, by  which  flocks  of  goats  and  lean 
sheep  were  being  driven  in  from  past- 
ure (save  the  mark  !).  Then  I  struck 
across  country,  past  emerald  wheat  crops 
and  sun-baked  plain,  by  clusters  of  mud- 


huts  yclept  villages,  to  which,  as  their 
sanitary  arrangements  left  much  to  be 
desired,  I  gave  a  wide  berth.  Here  and 
there,  a  government-planted  rectangu- 
lar group  of  mango  trees  broke  the 
level  flat. 

Presently  I  reached  the  sacred  river, 
and  rode  along  the  high  sand-banks  it 
throws  up  in  the  rains.  All  the  way  I 
had  met  nothing  but  coolies  and  crows  ; 
but  then,  these,  like  the  snakes  and  the 
cholera,  we  have  always  with  us  in  In- 
dia. Once,  on  a  plain,  I  fancied  I  de- 
scried a  herd  of  black  buck  among  the 
low  scrub,  and  now,  on  the  river  sands. 

Under  the  auspices  of  an  indefati- 
gable secretary  a  cluster  of  white  taber- 
nacles had  arisen  'neath  the  grateful 
shade  of  a  mango  grove.  In  the  midst 
stood  the  mess-tent  ;  on  the  outskirts 
everybody's  horses  were  tethered  in 
lines,  with  head  and  heel  ropes.  Their 
single  blanket  formed  their  manger  by 
day,  a  bucket  and  brush  their  simple 
toilet  requisites.  Their  two  attendants 
slept  and  ate  by  their  side,  and  their 
luggage  was  of  quite  an  elementary 
description. 

But  before  we  turn  in  to  our  ante- 
prandial tubs  we  have  a  look  at  the 
nags.     As  is  usually  the  case,  they  have 
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marched  hither.  It  is,  indeed,  surpris- 
ing- how,  in  India,  we  intrust  a  valuable 
animal  to  an  utterly  faithless  native, 
and  despatch  him  to  proceed  on  his 
stages  of  ten  miles  a  day  for  days  and 
even  weeks,  through  a  country  devoid 
of  inns  and  unknown  even  to  the  groom. 
He  turns  up  somehow,  however,  having 
•  probably  stolen  and  eaten  a  good  deal 
of  the  horse's  forage,  and  pocketed  some 
of  the  rupees  provided  for  the  latter's 
subsistence,  but  the  horse  generally  is 
but  little  the  worse  for  it. 

After  dinner,  some  forty  horses  (for 
it  is  the  horses  and  not  the  riders  who 
enter  for  the  cup,  the  horses  being  fre- 
quently not  ridden  by  their  owners) 
were  drawn  by  lot  into  ten  heats  or  par- 
ties of  four  each.  Then,  when  we  had 
chatted  with  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances from  all  parts  of  the  country,  dis- 
cussed our  own  and  everybody  else's 
animals,  and  perhaps  done  a  bit  of  horse- 
dealing,  we  thought  about  bed. 

Not  but  what  it  seems  a  pity.  'The 
night  is  still  and  starry  and  balmy,  as 
only  an  Indian  night  can  be.  The  camp 
is  very  still.  Only  a  pariah  bays  from 
a  neighboring  village,  or  a  jackal  in  the 
distance.  A  disturbed  owl  in  the  man- 
go tree  over  my  head  hooted  eerie  in- 
terrogations as  to  what  it  all  meant;  but 
I  didn't  enlighten  him,  and,  throwing 
away  the  end  of  my  cigar,  sought  such 
repose  on  my  curtainless  cJiarpoy  as  the 
mosquitoes  would  allow  me. 

"  Sahib  !  Sahib  !  six  has  struck  !  "    * 

The  old  bearer  mumbled  imploringly 
in  my  ear.  I  consigned  him  to  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  places,  but,  with  a  persever- 
ance born  of  long  experience,  he  went 
at  it  again.  In  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  he  had  got  me  up  and 
dressed  me,  and,  booted  and  spurred,  I 
was  sipping  my  morning  tea  at  the  door 
of  my  tent. 

Gradually  every  one  emerges.  We  are 
indeed  a  motley  crew,  but  nearly  every 
class  of  the  European  population  in  In- 
dia is  represented.  There  is  a  civilian, 
a  full-blown  commissioner,  ruling  a  dis- 
trict the  size  of  Yorkshire,  whom  every- 
one notwithstanding  calls  "Jim."  Five- 
and-twenty  years  of  the  shiny  have  not 
dimmed  his  geniality  or  love  of  sport, 
though  they  have  somewhat  reduced  his 
spare  little  form,  and  we  shall  presently 
see  him  going  as  well  as  any  one.  Upon 
his  equally  sporting  colleague  the 
climate   has    had   an    exactly    opposite 


effect,  and  his  broad  back  looms  before 
me  upon  a  country-bred  cob.  Colonels 
are  there,  and  noisy  subalterns,  "  com- 
petition wallahs "  and  sporting  police 
officers,  with  a  detective's  eye  on  a  pig. 
Trade  is  not  unrepresented,  and  a 
neighboring  rajah,  who  owns  and  has 
entered  some  fine  Arabs,  comes  out  to 
view  the  sport  on  a  wonderfully  capar- 
isoned steed. 

The  costumes  are  as  varied  as  the 
riders..  Some  men  go  in  for  turbans, 
some  for  mushroom-shaped  pith  hats, 
while  some  wear  soldiers'  helmets  with 
a  curtain  hanging  over  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  Some  men  ride  in  their  tweed 
or  flannel  coats,  some  in  white  drill  or 
drab-colored  "  karkee  "  cotton  ;  some 
wear  merely  a  flannel  shirt,  while  oth- 
ers are  padded  across  the  shoulders  and 
down  the  spine  as  a  cricketer  pads  his 
legs.  But  one  and  all  grasp  a  stout 
male  bamboo,  six  feet  six  inches  long, 
weighted  at  one  end  with  lead  and 
tipped  at  the  other  with  a  fine  steel 
head. 

As  various,  too,  are  the  mounts. 
Smart  -  looking  little  county  or  stud- 
breds,  boasting  English  thoroughbred 
sires,  but  with  perhaps  green  tempers 
and  man-eating  propensities  ;  languid- 
looking,  stumbling  Arabs,  who  look  a 
pig  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  as  the 
French  say,  and  grand,  big  Walers 
(Australians),  standing  sixteen  hands 
high  and  looking-  like  English  hunters. 
They  are  splendid  fencers,  but,  alas  ! 
not  equally  stanch  to  pig. 

There  is  a  general  move  toward  the 
home  preserve,  which  is  to  be  drawn 
first.  It  is  a  large  patch  of  grass  jun- 
gle, tall  elephant  grass,  kept  sacred  for 
this  big  meet.  The  sportsmen  draw 
off  on  either  side  to  the  shelter  of  two 
small  villages,  and  the  hundreds  of 
native  beaters  and  the  long  line  of  ele- 
phants are  turned  into  covert. 

Those  who  are  drawn  in  the  first  heat 
tighten  their  girths  and  sit  spear  in  rest. 
Those  whose  turns  have  not  yet  come 
light  cigars.  To  each  party  is  an  um- 
pire. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  down  the  jungle, 
comes  the  roar  of  the  beaters'  cries  in 
the  crisp  morning  air.  We  see  the  tall 
grass  waving  over  the  elephants'  heads 
as  they  crash  through.  The  game  be- 
gins to  break  covert.  Pea-fowl  fly 
screeching  away  overhead,  and  a  herd 
of  startled  black  buck  leap  wildly  across 
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the  open  with  prodigious  bounds.  Hares 
run  under  our  very  horses'  feet,  and 
quail  and  partridge  whirr  by  unnoticed. 

Suddenly  a  large  dark  mass  lollops 
quietly  away  from  a  corner  of  the  jungle. 
No  one  stirs  till  he  has  got  a  good  start, 
and  then  the  umpire  shouts,  "  Ride  !  " 

In  an  instant  four  riders  were  after 
the  boar.  One  was  mounted  on  a 
Waler,  two  on  Arabs,  and  the  fourth 
was  that  civilian  with  whom  the  climate 
had  agreed  so  well,  on  his  cob.  But  the 
Waler  had  the  pace,  and  got  up  with 
the  pig  first.  Looking  on  at  the  horse 
laying  himself  out  at  a  racing  gallop,  and 
the  pig  "gallumping"  awkwardly  on 
ahead,  one  failed  to  understand  how  the 
former  did  not  gain  on  him.  But  the 
way  the  pig  negotiated  an  eight-foot 
drain  in  his  stride  showed  how  good 
the  pace  really  was. 

But  piggy,  getting  blown,  perhaps, 
after  a  good  straight  run  across  the 
plain,  " jinked"  to  the  left,  and  the 
Waler  could  not  or  would  not  turn 
smartly  enough.  This  let  in  one  of  the 
Arabs.  The  boar  led  him  over  a  castor- 
oil  field,  with  a  crop  some  ten  feet  high, 
which,  taken  externally,  brought  his 
rider  to  grief.  The  Waler  came  up 
again  and  rattled  the  pig  into  a  corn 
crop,  but  sheered  off  just  as  his  rider 
got  alongside  with  his  spear  down  for  a 
thrust.  The  pig  "  jinked  "  across  under 
the  horse's  nose,  and  ran  almost  between 
the  legs  of  the  country-bred  with  the 
heavy-weight,  who,  disregarding  any 
possible  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  for  Suppressing  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, turned  the  cob  round  on  him  in  a 
moment,  and  took  first  spear  off  him  in 
the  quarters. 

While  this  run  was  proceeding,  sev- 
eral other  pigs  had  broken  covert,  and 
other  parties  had  been  despatched  after 
them.  At  a  big  meeting  like  this  for 
the  Cup,  sows  .are  frequently  ridden  as 
well  as  boars,  though  this  is  not  the  case 
in  everyday  sport.  Some  of  the  weaker 
sex,  however,  led  their  pursuers  a  fine 
dance,  and  one  old  lady  squatted  down 
defiantly  in  a  patch  of  corn  and  charged 
like  a  boar.  Of  course  it  is  only  the 
first  spear  which  counts,  but  in  some 
cases  the  pigs  were  polished  off,  some 
few  escaping.  Some  showed  fight.  One 
gray  old  fellow,  badly  wounded,  sat 
himself  down,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
under  a  thorn-bush,  and  charged  des- 
perately, till  an   individual    with  more 


pluck  than  discretion  dismounted  and 
gave  him  his  quietus  by  a  lucky  thrust 
between  the  shoulders. 

My  turn  came  unexpectedly;  I  never 
have  any  luck. 

My  stable-companions  were  also  on 
Arabs,  and  a  long,  stern  chase  was  looked 
for.  But  I  got  a  bad  start,  and  for  some 
time  only  rode  after  the  others  for  lack 
of  seeing  the  boar.  Then  there  ensued 
a  hitch  and  an  incoherency  in  a  wheat 
crop.  The  pig  had  squatted.  Some 
one  spotted  him  and  whoo- whooped  on 
my  right,  and  before  I  was  aware  a 
huge  black  mass,  thirty-three  inches  at 
shoulder,  with  bristles  erect  and  mur- 
derous-looking tusks,  bore  down  upon 
me. 

"Steady,  old  boy  !  "  as  I  set  the  little 
Arab  at  him,  my  heart  standing  still 
with  excitement. 

"  The  deuce  !  "  as  I  miss  him,  sticking 
my  spear  into  the  ground,  and  nearly 
dislocating  my  shoulder. 

By  the  time  I  had  wheeled  round  and 
recovered  my  weapon  the  pig  was  lead- 
ing the  others  through  a  low  dak  jungle 
of  scrub,  calculated  to  push  you  out  of 
your  saddle  at  every  stride.  Here  he 
jinked,  and  number  four  made  a  lunge 
at  him,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  (and  hear) 
missed  him  too.  Then  across  a  strip  of 
fallow  and  into  a  guava  orchard,  over 
an  Irish  on-and-off  bank.  This  was  a 
great  mistake  on  my  part,  for  the 
branches  were  so  low  that  I  nearly  bat- 
tered my  head  into  a  guava  jelly.  I 
dismounted  and  ignominiously  led  out. 

When  the  Arab  allowed  me  to  get  up 
with  the  pig  again,  the  latter  was  head- 
ing for  what  is,  by  courtesy,  called  the 
island.  It  is  the  second  preserve,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ganges  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  at  this  time  of  year,  only 
by  low  sands  and  pools.  Seeing  number 
two  and  his  horse  immersing  themselves 
in  one  of  the  latter,  as  they  plunge 
through  after  the  pig,  I  decide  for  what 
looks  like  terra  fir  ma. 

But  the  sands  seem  more  treacherous 
than  the  water.  Are  they  quicksands  ? 
They  yield  every  now  and  then  so 
alarmingly.  Steady,  old  man  !  Again 
one  of  these  queer,  soft-looking,  decep- 
tive circles.  I  feel  for  the  master  of 
Ravenswood. 

A  loud  hooroosh  from  the  island,  and 
I  realize  that  some  one  else  has  got  first 
spear,  and  that  I  have  not  won  the  Bul- 
amabad  Cup. 


BY    LORILLARD    DUDLEY    SAMPSELL. 

There  is  a  time  to  play!     'Tis  when 
Our  toil  is  o'er." — Eddy. 
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HE  Southern 
Yacht  Club, 
of  New  Or- 
leans, La., 
is  t  h  e  sec- 
o  n  d  oldest 
yacht  club 
in  America, 
which  fact 
has  always 
given  a 
great  deal 
of  pleasure 
to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Crescent  City,  essen- 
tially by  situation  a  water-loving  com- 
munity ;  and  of  course  it  is  a  circum- 
stance of  never-ending  pride  to  the 
members  of  the  club. 

The  club  was  organized  in  1849,  and  is 
antedated  only  by"  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  organized  in  1844.  Last  year's 
(1897)  annual  regatta  was  the  forty- 
eighth  sailed  in  the  history  of  the  club, 
and  in  1899  its  semi-centennial  will  be 
celebrated. 

The  history  of  the  Southern  Yacht 
Club  of  early  years  is  practically  the 
history  of  Southern  yachting.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  clubs  in  that  sec- 
tion, which  follow  the  lead  of  the  older 
organization,  and  have  adopted  its  rules, 
classifications,  etc.  The  Mandeville 
(La.)  Yacht  Club  is  domiciled  only  22 
miles  from  the  parent  club,  the  Bay- 
Waveland   Yacht    Club    is   located    in 


an  adjoining  State,  at  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.,  and  there  are  other  yachting 
associations  on  Mississippi  Sound.  Other 
representative.  Southern  clubs  are  the 
Mobile  Yacht  Club,  Pensacola  Yacht 
Club,  Biscayne  Bay,  St.  Augustine, 
Jacksonville,  and  Galveston  Yacht 
Clubs,  all  of  which  have  a  large  member- 
ship and  a  large  fleet,  respectively,  en- 
rolled. All  forms  of  aquatic  sports  find 
great  favor  along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the 
conditions  are  no  more  favorable  for 
their  indulgence  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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world.  The  climate  is  all  that  could  be 
desired;  there  are  no  stern  and  rock- 
bound  coasts,  no  treacherous  tides  or 
currents  to  contend  with.     In 

"  The  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold, 
The  days  of  '49," 

the  yachtsmen  of  New  Orleans  held  a 
series  of  yacht  races  out  on  that  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  known  as  Mississippi 
Sound.  The  route  to  the  sound  (which 
is  a  sort  of  bay  of  the  Mexican  Gulf) 
from  New  Orleans  is  less  than  seventy 
miles,  a  short  day's  cruise,  through 
scenes  tropically  picturesque,  even  more 
so  than  Florida.  The  course  is  across 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  through  the  Rigo- 
lets    (or    passage),     and     across     Lake 


and  maintain  a  residence  along  the  coast 
for  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
becoming  a  very  popular  winter  resort 
for  Northern  people,  also. 

It  was  after  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able of  Southern  regattas  that  the 
South's  premier  club  was  formed  at 
Pass  Christian,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago.  This  was  before  the  advent  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  only  mode  of  commu- 
nication between  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  and  the  other  seacoast  towns 
was  by  boat.  There  were  several  fine 
lines  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers 
on  the  route,  and  the  coast  was  enjoying 
its  heyday. 

The  Southern  Yacht  Club  was  form- 
ally organized     July    21st,   184Q.       The 
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Borgne  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  sound, 
along  whose  shore  are  many  fine  ports. 
Of  yore,  as  now,  the  yachtsman's 
cruising  grounds  extended  on  to  the 
eastward,  through  the  'sound,  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  to  Mobile  Bay,  with 
stops,where  races  were  frequently  sailed, 
at  the  intermediate  coast  watering- 
places,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass  Christian, 
Mississippi  City,  Biloxi,  Pascagoula,  the 
round  of  pleasure  generally  ending  at 
the  city  of  Mobile,  Alabama;  which, 
including  runs  to  the  outlying  islands, 
makes  a  cruise  of  several  hundred  miles. 
Hundreds  of  New  Orleans  families  live 
along  this  shore  during  the  summer,  and 
the  planters  of  the  interior  of  the  three 
bordering  States  are  wont  to  move  down 


day's  sport  of  the  first  old-time  regatta, 
so  'tis  recorded,  was  interrupted  by  a 
violent  gale,  yet  the  entire  fleet  of 
twelve  boats  completed  the  twenty-five- 
mile  course  in  noble  shape  and  in  good 
time;  and  that  evening  sixty  Southern 
gentlemen  of  the  good  old  chivalrous 
school,  bless  them,  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  repast 
decided  to  organize  a  "  Southern  yacht 
club."  They  had  had  a  royal  test  of 
the  sport  in  all  its  phases  during  the  day 
and  were  fully  on  guard  as  to  its  possi- 
ble hardships,  shown  by  the  fury  of  the 
early  afternoon;  yet  there  was  a  notable 
and  unabated  enthusiasm  manifested  in 
the  calm  and  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
no  doubt  many  a  glass  was  quaffed 
by  those  jolly  spirits  to  "  Yachting,  the 
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noblest  of  all  sports."  And  thus  wise 
the  club  was  formed.  The  first  commo- 
dore elected  was  Henry  Behen,  Esq., 
and  the  first  secretary  was  J.  O.  Nixon, 
Esq.  When  the  yachtsmen  returned  to 
the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  fashionable 
summer  season,  the  Southern  Yacht 
Club  was  permanently  located  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans. 

Of   that   fleet    which    first    flew    the 
Southern  Yacht  Club   burgee    all    are 
long  since  numbered   in   the   category 
of  the   raven's   limbo,     "  Nevermore.  " 
They  have  all  passed  out  of  existence. 
It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  one  or  more  of 
the  fastest  of  those  ancient  sail- 
boats left,  so  that  their  relative 
speed    could   be    tested  by. 
craft  of  to-day.     They  were 
little    vessels,  every   one  ; 
staunch  and  hardy,  and 
never  a   suspicion   among 
them   of  such  frail,  freak 
racing  machines   as  are 
sometimes   seen    nowa- 
days. 

A  list  of  the  names 
of  the  craft  of  the  period 
shows  more  of  the  adop- 
t  i  o  n   of    a 
per  sonal- 
n  am  e    no- 
menclature 
than  is  in  . 
vogue  now, 
when    the 
"Sarah 
J  a    11    e" 
"Ma    r  y 
Ann"  order 
of  things  is 
left  to  scows 
and    canal- 
boats.     In  the  fleet  were  the  Laura  J. 
Edgerton,   Anna   M.    Farrell,   Frances, 
Eliza   Riddle,     Coralie,    Mary    Baker, 
Harry   Hill,   Robert  Morris,   Rigolette, 
and  Flirt.      Others  were  the  Porpoise, 


Fish  Hazvk  and  Sea  Serpent,  while  two 
of  the  most  noted  racers  were  the 
Stingaree  and  the  Mariposa.  The  starts 
of  all  races  were  made  from  anchorage, 
positions  being  drawn  for  flying  starts, 
as  the  mode  is  now,  being  unknown 
then.  Later  some  of  the  yachts  were  of 
the  ludicrous  "  shovel-nose  "  model,  the 
sloop  Stingaree  being  a  notable  example. 
The  mode  of  measurement  for,  classifi- 
cation called  for  length  on  deck  as  a 
factor.     To  cheat  this  rule  and  get  as 


small  a  classification  as  possible  the 
yachts  were  built  shorter  on  deck  than 
on  the  water-line,  which  necessitated  a 
cutting  away  of  the  bow  in  the  manner 
of  a  modern  man-of-war.  So  that  yachts 
of  that  style  are  now  facetiously  referred 
to  as  "rams,"  and  the  contrast  with  those 
of  the  other  extreme,  the  fin-de-siecle 
overhanging  "  Gloriana  spoon-bow,"  is 
striking  indeed. 

The  Pass  Christian  regatta  was  one  of 
the  first  recorded  regattas  ever  sailed  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  said  to  have  at- 
tracted much  attention  from  Northern 
lovers  of  the  sport.     The  first  of  the 
annual  regattas  of  the  Southern 
Yacht  Club  was  held  on  August 
6,  1849,  with  the  following  boats 
contesting:    Undine,   Eliza 
Riddle,  Coralie,  Pilgrim,  I.  L. 
Titus,  Anna,  I.  Mitchell,  Rigo- 
lette, Laura,   Robert  Morris, 
Eugenie,  Harry  Hill,  Re- 
becca,   Alary    Baker,    La 
.  \      Gonalouse,    Virginia,  Cora, 
and  Mary  Ann,   eighteen 
in  all. 

The    boats    of    the 
Southern    Yacht    Club 
^\     were,    in   those  early 
\  years, 

though  o  n 
an  average 
somewhat 
smaller,  of 
the  same 
general  de- 
sign as  those 
of  New 
York  and 
Europe.  At 
presto."  that    time 

the  South 
was  reckoned  the  wealthiest  section  of 
the  country,  and  it  could  freely  and 
amply  indulge  itself  in  its  favorite 
pastime.  Many  of  the  young  men  of 
the  South  were  educated  at  the  North 
and  in  Europe,  so  that  in  traveling 
forth  they  facilitated  an  ex- 


m 

back  and 

change  of  ideas  with  the  great  yachting 
centers  and  thereby  helped  to  keep  the 
sport  in  the  ascendency  at  home. 

As  soon  as  organized  the  Southern 
Yacht  Club  entered  immediately  on  a 
successful  career,  five  regattas  being 
sailed  the  first  summer.  Ex- Vice-Com- 
modore Harry  Rareshide,  now  living  in 
the  Crescent  City,  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  organizers  of  the  club, 
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and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  participator 
in  its  early  events.  The  second  season 
saw  the  club  growing  in  favor,  and  it 
has  a  record  of  eight  regattas.  The 
boats  were  divided  into  five  classes, 
which  ranged  in  size  from  15  to  20  feet, 
20  to  25  feet,  25  to  30  feet,  30  to  35  feet, 
35  to  40  feet.  The  regular  club  course 
for  races  and  regattas  then  was  just 
where  it  is  now,  at  West  End  on  Lake 
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In  its  third  year,  185 1,  the  club  sailed 
many  regattas,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
in  a  single  month,  and  thence  the  sport 
continued  in  popularity,  each  year 
chronicling  added  interest  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  craft  to  the  fleet. 

Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  happened 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  decade. 
The  club  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  in  April,  i860,  and. 


Ex-Commodore  Laurence  O'Donnell.      2.  Ex-Commodore  Thos.  Sully.      3.  Ex-Commodore  Emile 
J.  O'Brien.      4.  Ex-Commodore  Harry  Rareshide.      5.  Ex-Vice-Commodore  Alex  Brewster. 


Pontchartrain,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
New  Basin  Canal,  where  the  yacht  club- 
house now  stands. 

The  second  year  of  its  existence  the 
club  sailed  its  first  cruising  race,  the 
course  being  from  West  End  to  Pass 
Christian,  a  distance  of  65  miles,  which 
was  made  in  6  hours  and  50  minutes.  A 
dozen  boats  started,  the  leaders  being 
the  schooner  Crocodile,  and  the  sloops 
Roger   Stewart,  Mischief  and    Undine. 


fixed  as  the  date  for  the  season's  first 
regatta  Friday,  June  27th.  This  regatta- 
did  not  come  off,  however,  as  the  mem- 
bers' time  and  attention  were  taken  by 
the  excitement  and  preparation  for  the 
civil  war,  which  shortly  followed.  After 
the  war,  yachting  was  taken  up  again,, 
and  established  in  its  former  prestige, 
and  the  Southern  Yacht  Club  was  again 
one  of  the  most  high-toned  organiza- 
tions in  the  Southern  metropolis. 
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In  1878  the  club  was 
reorganized      and 
the  foundatio  n 
driven  for  the 
present     pala- 
\      tial  club- 
house on 


r^: 


"  LADY    EMMA." 

the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  seven  miles  north  from  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  Lake  Pontchartrain 
is  40  miles  long  by  22  miles  wide, 
and  is  between  two  smaller  lakes, 
Lakes  Maurepas  and  Borgne.  The 
•club  now  had  a  membership  of  over 
•600,  and  owned  a  fleet  of  yachts  to  be 
proud  of,  many  of  national  reputation, 
among  which  were  the  Zoc,  Zephine,  La 
Belle,  Susie  S.,  Pluck  and  Luck,  Lady 
Emma,  Cydnus,  Limnus,  Germaine,  Gov. 
Claiborne,  Xiphias,  Restless.  Juanita, 
Linzvood,  Loulou,  and  many  more. 

Of  the  men  who  at  this  period  were 
lending  their  aid  in  fostering  the  sport, 
ex  -  Commodore      Emile      J.      O'Brien 
stands  at  the  head,  and  he  is  worthy  of 
being  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one 
of   the    fathers    of    Southern  yachting. 
He  was  the  club's  commodore  for  eight 
3rears,  from    its  reorganization  to  i88r, 
and  again  held  a  tenure  of  office  through 
1884,  '85,   '86  and  '87,  twice  as  long 
as  any  other   commodore  ;    and  he 
has  undoubtedly  done  more  for  the 
club    in   the   past   years    than    any 
other  who  ever  held  the  position. 
He  was  the  leader  in  reorganizing 
the    club,  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  having  the  present  fine  club-house 
built,    and    can    point     with    pride 
back  to  those   early  yachting   days, 
and  to    the    proud    list    of    events 
each  year  recorded.      His  flag-ship 
was  the  cabin  sloop  Zoe,  called  "  the 


old  war-horse"  of  the  club,  now  28 
years  old,  the  flag-ship  of  the  club  for 
a  dozen  years,  commanded  by  three 
commodores  in  succession,  and  to-day 
safe,  sound,  stanch,  and  as  frolicsome 
as  ever. 

Vice-Commodore    Alexander  Brews- 
ter is  another  of  the  foremost  supporters 
of  Southern  yachting,  and  is  considered 
the   South's   best    helmsman.     He   has 
owned  all  kinds  of  boats,  from  a  long 
list   of     "  sandbaggers, "    such 
as  Meteor,  Matilda,  Elephant, 
Maggie,  A  Ibertina,  and  Silence, 
up    to    the     fine    cruising 
schooner-yacht   Hope.      The 
sloops  mentioned  all  have  fine 
records,  while  the  Hope  was  at 
one  time   the  very   fastest 
schooner   in    the  South.      His 
present  boat,   the   open  sloop 
Mephisto,  is  probably  the  fast- 
est  yacht    of   her   inches  and 
class  in  the  country.     True  to 
her  name,  she  has  always  been  a  devilish 
hard  boat  to  beat.     In  fact,  she  has  fre- 
quently beaten  everything  in  the  fleet. 
Ex-Commodore  Ambrose  A.   Magin- 
nis  held  the  office  of  commodore  in  the 
years  1882  and   1883.     He  was  a  very 
enthusiastic   yachtsman    and    owned   a 
number  of  different  boats,  and 
now  has  the  open  sloop  Rana 
and  the  cabin  sloop  Agnes. 
He   built    the    schooner 
Pickzvick,    which 
his  flag-ship. 

The  late  Robert 
Slark  Day  was 
commodore  of 
the    club     for 
four  years, 
from    1888  to 
1892,  and  no 
officer  was 
ever  more 
popular. 


was 


'TAVVANTA,"  FLAG-SHIP.  S.   Y.   C. 
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He  had  for  his  flag-ship 
the  splendid 
schooner 
Folly. 

But  to  re- 
vert to  the 
^      affairs    o  f 
the    club 
during 
the  first 
years 
after 


A    CATAMARAN     OF    THE    PAST. 

its  reorganization  :  the  enthusiasm  was 
found  to  be  so  very  high  and  its  af- 
fairs in  such  good  circumstances  that 
it  was  decided  to  have  a  grand  inter- 
state regatta  for  the  season  of  1880.. 
The  object  was  to  keep  the  club  in  its 
rightful  place  as  one  of  the  leading 
encouragers  of  the  sport,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  the  attention  of  Northern 
and  Western  yachtsmen  to  the  fact  of 
the  South's  possession  of  splendid 
yachting  waters  and  to  New  Orleans 
as  a  yachting  center. 

Shifting-ballast  boats  were  the  only 
boats  used  for  racing  in  the  smaller 
classes,  and  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  sport,  there  be- 
ing great  rivalry  between  the  two  cities. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  which  could 
claim  the  championship  of  the  "  sand- 
baggers,"  and,  to  settle  the  question, 
the  Southern  Yacht  Club  issued  a  defi 
in  the  shape  of  the  interstate  regatta, 
thereby  affording  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  championship  question  to 
a  solution.  The  club  advertised  a  prize 
of  $1,200  if  two  boats  started,  and  if 
three  or  more  started  the  prize  would 
be  increased  to  $1,500,  a  princely  prize 
indeed,  and  one  which  seldom  has  been 
equaled. 


The   race  was   sailed   June  30,   1880, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  sport- 
ing fraternity  all  over  the  country.  The 
crack    Northern   boat  Silence  was  sent 
down  to  represent  New  York.     Captain 
Ira  Smith,  of  that  city,  had  charge  of 
her.     He  had  a  fine  crew,  and  no  time 
or  money  was  spared  in  putting  her  in 
good   condition   for  the  contest.      The 
other    boats    to    participate    were    the 
Thick  and  Luck,  Albertina,  Cydnus,  Lady 
Emma,   Ruby   and   Daisy.      The    event 
was  won  by  a  New  Orleans  represent- 
ative,  the   Lady  Emma.      The    Silence 
was  never  taken  back  to  New  York,  but 
was  purchased  by  a  New  Orleans 
yachtsman;    and,    as    she    had 
been  the  fastest  boat  about  New 
York,  New  Orleans  had  now  the 
double  distinction  of  having  two 
champions,    and,    of  course,  was 
conceded  to   be  the  place  to  go 
for  speedy  "  sandbag  "  sloops. 

In   1 88 1    the   Than  torn    and 
Mephisto  were  new  boats,  and  on 
June  25th  of  that  year  the  latter 
achieved  a  reputation  by  beating 
the  Thick  and  Luck  in  a  match 
race. 
In  1882  the  yachting  world  was  exer- 
cised over  the  appearance  of  a 
new  style  of  craft  which  was 
to  fairly  outsail  the  wind. 
The   new   model  was  the 
catamaran,  or  twin-hull 
vessel.     They   were 
very  popular  for  a 
time  and  unques- 
tionably    very 
fast,  but  were 
very    unwieldy        ^^ 
and  soon  drop- 
ped   out   of 
favor.  They 
hadnothing 
much  to 
r  e  c  o  m- 
mend 


"  LUFKI    HUMMA. 
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them  as  racers,  and  particularly  not  as 
cruisers,  for  they  had  no  cruising  accom- 
modations and  were  not  yachty  in  any 
particular.  It  is  said  that  Nat  Herres- 
hoff  designed  and  built  one  of  these 
curious  craft,  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  Northern  waters. 

Three  catamarans  were  built  in  this 
part  of  the  South,  the  Nip  and  Tuck,  the 
Ullman,  and  the  Boardman.  In  a  race 
sailed  over  the  Southern  Yacht  Club 
course  June  6,  1882,  by  these  three  craft, 
the  Nip  and  Tuck  was  the  winner.  Her 
name  was,  by  the  way,  very  appropriate 
for  a  vessel  with  two  hulls.  She  started 
at  3:47:48,  and  finished  at  7:01:10,  her 
elapsed  time  being  3:13:22  for  the 
15-mile  course.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  her  time  with  that  of  the  fast- 
est sloop,  La  Belle,  she  starting  at  3 :47 :48, 
and  finishing  at  7:06:14,  her  elapsed 
time  for  the  course  being  5m.  04s.  more 
than  that  of  the  catamaran. 

During  the  early  '8o's  the  Southern 
Yacht  Club  fleet  was  augmented  by 
such  noted  sailing  yachts  as  the  Startle, 
Gypsy, Evelyn,  May, Anita,  and  Sapphira, 
and  the  club  could  also  boast  of  quite  a 
respectable  fleet  of  steam  launches  and 
one  fine  ocean-going  steam  yacht,  the 
Cora.  The  World's  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  years  1884-85,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  palatial  steam  yachts  of  the 
North  paid  the  port  a  visit,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  from  year  to  year. 
The  celebrated  British  auxiliary  steamer 
Sunbeam,  with  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey, 
stopped  here  on  their  famous  cruise 
around  the  world.  Every  winter  during 
the  carnival  season  it  is  customary  to 
see  one  or  more  of  the  large  Northern 
yachts  anchored  before  the  city.  Many 
distinguished  visitors  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  club  during  its  existence, 
the  club-house  and  anchorage  being  one 
of  the  show-points  to  which  visitors  are 
first  taken.  When  General  Grant  was 
in  the  South  on  his  tour  around  the 
world,  he  was  entertained  at  the  South- 
ern Yacht  Club  House.  When  he  regis- 
tered, a  whole  page  was  allotted  his 
name.  The  club  members  felt  greatly 
honored  by  the  visit  of  such  a  distin- 
guished personage,  and  his  autograph  is 
now  shown  with  much  pride. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  June  13, 
1884,  the  Southern  Yacht  Club  was  dis- 
solved. The  meeting  was  immediately 
called  to    order    again,    and    the   club 


reorganized  and  a  new  charter  adopted, 
which  was  made  necessary  by  some 
change  in  the  laws  of  the  State.  The 
old  officers  were  re-elected,  E.  J.  O'Brien 
being  commodore. 

The  year  1885  was  a  great  one  for  the 
30-foot  cabin-sloop  class,  the  races  being 
well  contested  by  such  boats  as  the  Zoey 
Susie  B.,  Annie  M.,  etc.  In  1887  the 
club  bought  for  the  general  use  of  its 
members,  particularly  the  non-yacht- 
owners,  the  schooner  Frolic ;  and  the 
fast  sloop  Susie  B.  and  the  Yolande  were 
racing  together,  while  the  Viola  and  the 
Hope  were  winning  the  schooner  races. 
The  next  year  the  Edith  L.  was  brought 
down  from  New  York  to  liven  things 
up  in  the  cabin-sloop  class,  but  she  was 
unable  to  do  anything  with  the  Stella 
and  others  of  that  class.  The  Lady 
Sarah, .  a  home  production,  made  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  reputation  in  the 
open-sloop  or  sandbag  class. 

In  1889  the  new  home  boats  were  the 
Pickwick,  Louisa  W.,jEolus  C lie,  Lucille, 
and  Mayflower.  That  year  the  45 -foot 
cabin  sloop  Nepenthe  was  designed 
by  the  lamented  Edward  Burgess  for 
Mr.  Chas.  P.  Richardson,  of  New 
Orleans,  the  builders  being  George 
Lawley  &  Son,  of  Boston.  She  was 
sailed  down  the  coast  to  her  new  home, 
and  has  made  for  herself  a  fine  reputa- 
tion as  a  racer  and  cruiser,  her  voyages 
embracing  one  to  New  York  and  back. 
The  Nepenthe  won  the  championship 
of  the  South  from  the  sloop  Annie,  of 
Mobile,  several  years  ago,  during  a 
series  of  races  on  the  Gulf. 

The  sloops  Gitana  and  Isabel  made 
their  first  bows  to  the  racing  fleet  in 
1890,  and  the  schooner  Pickwick  v?a.s  re- 
built at  the  same  time  and  her  name 
changed  to  the  Folly.  The  big  sloop 
Montauk  was  brought  down  from  New 
York  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  in 
1892,  by  Mr.' Peter  Labouisse,  and  the 
schooners  Nerens  and  Gertie  were 
added  to  the  fleet.  The  Lady  Sarah 
was  sold  and  renamed  Nyanza,  con- 
tinuing her  former  triumphs.  Naphtha 
launches  were  now  becoming  quite  pop- 
ular, and  the  club  had  a  little  fleet  of 
them  enrolled  by  this  time. 

In  this  year  the  fine  schooner  Adri- 
enne  was  designed  and  built  in  Boston 
by  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Binney,  for  Com- 
modore W.  A.  Gordon  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Lawrence.  The  Adrienne  sailed  down 
to  her  new  home,  and  it  goes  without 
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yawl  de- 
by  Com- 
the    Bis- 


saying  received  a  royal  welcome.  Her 
appearance  put  the  older  schooners  on 
their  mettle,  and  some  fine  races  were 
had  between  the  new  boat,  the  Hope, 
Viola,  Nereus,  Gertie,  Gerdes  Brothers, 
and  the  Folly.  The  Adrienne  has  made 
some  long  cruises,  the  farthest  being 
to  Havana,  Cuba,  and  back. 

There  was  a  great  revival  of  all 
classes  in  1893,  and  the  vessels  figur- 
ing prominently  were  the  Agnes,  Flor- 
ence, Volant e,  Augusta,  Lufki  Humma, 
Toutsy,  Bella  S.,  Nettie,  Barton  B., 
Flavia,  Fannie,  Caprice,  Nymphcea,  and 
the  Presto,  the  last  being  the  cele- 
brated New  York  cruising 
signed  and  formerly  owned 
modore  Ralph  Monroe,  of 
cayne  Bay  (Fla.)  Yacht  Club. 

There     were     thirty-six 
yachts  participating  in  the 
annual  regatta  of  the  year 
1894,  the  date  being  June 
9th,  and  the   winners  in 
the  various   classes  be- 
ing :     In    the   schooner 
class,  the   Viola ;  first- 
class    cabin    sloops, 
N  e  pe nt he ; 
second  -  class 
cabin   sloops, 
^>  i  I  e  11  c  e  ; 
fir  st-  c  lass 
open    sloops, 
Lady  Emma; 
second  -  class 
•open  sloops, 
M  ep  h  is  to  ; 
third-  class 
open  sloops, 

Nyanza ;  fourth  -  class  open  sloops, 
Alice;  fifth-class  open  sloops,  Lady 
Luckett;  naphtha  launches,  Idylle;  steam 
launches,  Frolic.  The  Caprice  was  re- 
built, and  renamed  the  Elaine,  and  the 
Florence  and  the  Varuna  were  new  sloops 
of  the  season.  The  Southern  Yacht 
Club  has  always  been  fortunate  in  its 
friends,  and  each  season  sees  a  number 
■of  handsome  trophies  donated  to  the 
club  by  patrons  of  the  noble  sport.  In 
this  year  the  Sully  cup,  the  Walker  cup, 
the  Brewster  cup,  and  the  Littell  cup 
were  presented.  Each  required  to  be 
won  three  years  in  succession.  Two 
match  races  were  sailed  June  30th, 
1894,  each  for  $50  a  side,  between  the 
catboats  Augusta  and  the  Helen  M.  in 
one  class,  and  the  sloops  Silence  and 
Lnfki  Humma  in  another,  the  first  men- 


tioned winning  in  their  respective  classes. 
The  Silence  beat  the  Lufki  Humma  two 
minutes  and  forty  seconds.  The  most 
interesting  event  of  the  season  was  a 
match  race,  sailed  August  5th,  between 
the  large  sloops  Nepenthe  and  Montauk, 
the  former  winning  by  a  good  margin. 

The  year  1895  saw  more  than  a  usual 
number  of  new  craft,  the  schooner  Me- 
teor and  the  sloops  Tawanta,  Na'iade, 
Trilby,  and  the  Barckley  B.  making  their 
initial  bows  with  the  fleet.  The  sloop 
Tawanta  proved  a  revelation,  and  it  only 
took  a  few  races  to  demonstrate  that 
"  the  coming  model "  had  come.  She 
was  entirely  different  from  the  old-style 
sloops  of  her  size,  and  there  was  no  com- 
paring the  old  favorites  Zoe,  Susie  B. 
and  their  sister  craft  to  the  new  sloop  in 
either  speed,  appearance,  or  cruising 
accommodations.  Tawanta  is  a 
jib  and  mainsail  sloop,  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  fast  North- 
'  ern  sloop  Madrine.  Tawanta 
is  the  name  of  an  historical 
Indian  maiden,  and  the 
namesake  vessel  was 
very  appropriately 
and  becom- 
ingly painted 
red. 

Another  de- 
parture in 
the  up-to- 
date  direc- 
tion was  the 
fin-keel  sloop 
Trilby,  built 
from  the  lines 
of  the  Scare- 
crow, designed  by  W.  P.  Stephens.  She 
was  built  up  in  the  third  story  of  a  New 
Orleans  business  block,  and  launched 
via  a  window  to  the  street,  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Boone,  Jr.  Trilby  is  not  so  small 
as  the  above  would  lead  one  to  think, 
being  25  feet  over  all,  18  feet  water-line 
and  5^  feet  beam.  She  is  a  fin-keel, 
the  first  in  the  South. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  most 
satisfactory  from  a  yachting  standpoint, 
and  although  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  country  have  compelled  economy  on 
all  sides,  the  club  has  continued  to  have 
the  usual  amount  of  sport.  Much  of 
the  club's  progress  is  attributable  to  its 
executive  officers.  Ex-Commodore  W. 
A.  Gordon  was  its  chief  for  two  years, 
in  1892  and  1893,  and  is  a  most  popular 
man.      During  his  incumbency  as  com- 
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modore  many  reforms  were  instituted 
and  yachting-  was  kept  up  to  date,  as  he 
is  well  read  and  one  of  the  most  scientific 
of  yachtsmen.  He  is  a  leader  in  the 
councils  of  the  club,  and  has  been  one  of 
its  supporters  for  years.  The  schooner 
Adrienne  was  his  flag- ship.  Ex-Com- 
modore Thomas  Sully  was  at  the  head 
of  the  club  for  two  years,  the  seasons  of 


1893-94  and  1894-95,  during  which  time 
many  improvements  took  place  and 
the  club  received  a  long  list  of  new 
members.  He  was  an  ideal  officer,  and 
many  were  the  regrets  when  business 
interests  compelled  him  to  decline  re- 
election. The  steam  yacht  Helen  was 
his  flag-ship.  Commodore  Sully  designed 
the  Helen,  and  later  the  fine  steam  yacht 


Treasurer  James  Buckley.      2.  Vice-Commodore  N.  E.  Baumgarden.       3.  Secretary  L.  D.  SampselL. 
4.  Ex-Commodore  W.  A.  Gordon.      5.  Fleet-Captain  F.  F.  Hansell.      6.  Commodore 
J.  Walton  Glenny.      7.  Rear-Commodore  Geo.  P.  Agar. 
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Semper  Idem.  Ex  -  Commodore  Lau- 
rence O'Donnell  held  the  office  for  two 
years,  1895-96  and  1896-97.  He  has 
been  identified  with  yachting  for  many 
years,  and  has  filled  many  important  po- 
sitions within  the  gift  of  the  club.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  amateur  designers  in 
this  neck  o'  the  woods,  his  magnificent 
flag-ship,  the  cabin  sloop  Florence,  being 
the  last  example  of  his  skill.  The 
Florence  is  at  the  head  of  her  class 
when  racing  flags  are  fluttering,  and  she 
is  also  noted  as  a  fine,  able  cruiser.  He 
also  designed  and  owned  the  noted  rac- 
ing sloop  Lady  Sarah,  now  called  Ny- 
anza. 

The  sloop  Jeanne  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous racer  of  the  year  1896,  and  the 
Neptune  and  the  Dionysius  were  also 
new   craft.      The  first  was  a   new   de- 


Mr.  J.  Walton  Glenny,  one  of  the  most 
popular  gentlemen  and  practical  yachts- 
men in  the  Crescent  City.  Although 
identified  with  yachting  for  many  years 
he  is,  nevertheless,  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  younger  generation  of  yachts- 
men, at  the  same  time  being  considered 
its  leading  supporter  in  the  South.  His 
flag-ship  is  the  fine  sloop  Tawanta,  and 
he  also  owns  the  sloops  Gypsy  and  Lufki 
Humma,  all  three  being  noted  prize- 
winners. With  Commodore  Glenny  at 
the  helm  the  club  will  sail  tranquilly 
on,  and  continue  to  gain  in  influence  and 
popularity.  In  speaking  of  Commodore ' 
Glenny  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  the 
name  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Edmund 
Glenny,  another  excellent  yachtsman, 
who  does  everything  in  his  power  to 
further  the  interest  in  the  noble  sport. 


"  MARIE.' 


parture  for  the  open-sloop  classes,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  wide  shifting-ballast 
boats  to  have  the  modern  style  of  long 
overhangs.  This  was  a  big  and  sudden 
jump  from  the  plumb  stem  and  stern 
and  stern  outrigger  of  the  sandbagger, 
as  they  had  flourished  without  a  change 
for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  Jeanne 
proved  to  be  a  fast  boat  and  helped 
make  the  reputation  of  her  builder,  W. 
N.  Johnston,  of  Biloxi.  Mr.  Johnston  is 
the  leading  designer  and  builder  of  the 
South  ;  Tawanta,  Jeanne  and  Nydia  be- 
ing a  worthy  trio  of  boats  to  which 
he  can  point  with  pride.  The  Nydia, 
launched  early  this  season,  is  his  latest 
production,  and  is  unquestionably  a  very 
fine  sloop  and  much  faster  than  any  of 
her  class. 

The  Southern  Yacht  Club  opened  the 
season  of  1897  under  extremely  good 
auspices  in  every  respect,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  continuing  under  another 
very  able  and  popular  leadership,  the 
club  selecting  for  its  new  commodore 


The  Glenny    brothers    are    indelibly 
identified  with  Southern  yachting. 

Four  fine  prizes  were  donated  to  the 
club  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
served  to  make  the  racing  all  the  more 
interesting  in  the  various  classes.  They 
take  the  names  of  the  donors  and  are  : 
the  Sully  cup  for  sloops,  the  Tranchina- 
Oliviera  cup  for  round-bottom  catboats, 
the  Scooler  cup  for  square-knuckle  cat- 
boats,  and  the  Commodore's  cup,  do- 
nated by  Commodore  Glenny,  which  is 
also  for  sloops. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  the  season  of  1 S97-8 
are  :  J.  W.  Glenny,  commodore  ;  N.  E.  Baum- 
garden,  vice- commodore ;  G.  P.  Agar,  rear 
commodore  ;  L.  D.  Sampsell,  secretary  ;  James 
Buckley,  treasurer.  Governing  Committee — 
W.  A.  Gordon,  F.  F.  Clausen,  Joseph  R.  Beh- 
rens,  R.  H.  Brunet,  I.  W.  Boone.  House  Com- 
mittee— Robert  Lynd,  A.  Harris,  P.  S.  Ander- 
son, J.  D.  Farrell,  Harry  Lanphier.  Fleet 
Surgeon— Dr.  J.  F.Finney.  Measurer — W.  A. 
Brunet.  Fleet  Captain— F.  F.  Hansell.  The 
club  has  370  members  and  76  yachts  enrolled, 
viz.:  11  schooners,  14  cabin  sloops,  21  open 
sloops,  8  catboats,  g  steam  and  13  motor  yachts. 


©NE   BmAK   STORY, 

BY  JOHN   K.  JOHNSON. 


OF  all  the   aggravating,  belittling 
and  self-conceit-knocking  occu- 
pations a  hunter  can  engage  in, 
the  most  so   is  the  hunting  of 
bear   in  the  Bad   Lands,   or  along  the 
rivers  in  Montana. 

If  you  arm  yourself  "  for  bear,"  and 
take  a  fresh  trail  and  get  him  started, 
he  will  take  you  into  brush  so  thick  you 
couldn't  fall  down  if  you  were  to  try.  If 
it  happens  to  be  a  hot  day,  you  will  hear 
him  panting  and  breaking  brush,  as 
though  he  was  about  gone,  and  waiting 
for  you  to  catch  up  to  him.  Yes  !  that's 
just  what  he  has  done  ;  of  course  he  has 
stopped,  or  you  could  still  hear  him.  And 
while  you  are  getting  your  gun  ready 
and  straining  your  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  your  victim,  you  will,  if  your  bear  is 
an  old  one,  be  paralyzed  to  hear  a  short, 
fierce  snort  within  ten  feet  of  your 'ear, 
and  from  directly  behind.  You  think 
now  you  will  surely  have  a  shot,  and 
maybe  a  tussle  besides,  but  you  will  not 
see  or  hear  anything  ;  and,  while  you 
are  awaiting  developments,  for  five  min- 
utes or  so,  according  to  the  state  of 
your  nerves,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  happened  to  be  hunting  bear  at  all, 
let  alone  in  this  place.  When  you  have 
found  that  the  bear  has  gone,  and  it  be- 
gins to  dawn  upon  you  that,  as  an 
animal  twice  your  weight  and  size  can 
move  through  that  brush  without  a  par- 
ticle of  noise,  and  very  fast  too,  while 
this  same  brush  is  next  to  impassable  to 
you,  and  even  when  you  do  manage  to 
take  a  step  it  can  be  heard  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  then  I  say  the  chances  are 
nine  out  of  ten  that  you  go  back  to  your 
camp  without  seeing  your  bear,  and, 
what  is  more,  mighty  glad  you  didn't, 
and  feeling  generally  as  if  you  have  some- 
thing that  doesn't  belong  to  you  and 
are  afraid  some  one  will  see  you  with  it. 
So  you  dismiss  the  subject  from  your 
mind  for  the  present,  and,  as  you  want 
something  in  the  way  of  game  to  fry 
for  supper,  you  take  your  shot-gun, 
loaded  with  No.  8  shot,  and  go  down 
the  river  to  a  patch  of  bulberry  bushes, 
where  you  have  always  seen  plenty  of 
sage  hens  and  chickens.  It's  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp.  You  are 
there  now,  have  gone  through  and  all 
around  it,  without  seeing  a  thing.    Well, 


here's  more  luck — bear  all  left,  and  now 
the  sage  hens  and  chickens  have  left 
too.  Supper  of  bacon  and  canned  corn 
is  pretty  good  anyway,  so  you  give  up 
for  this  time,  light  your  pipe,  tuck  your 
gun  under  your  arm  and  start  for 
camp.  You  have  no  more  than  started 
when  something  makes  your  hair  stand 
straight  up  and  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
numbness  all  over,  for,  standing  on  his 
haunches,  within  ten  feet  of  you,  is  a 
monstrous  silver-tip,  eating  bulberries 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  there  was  not  a 
human  being  within  a  thousand  miles. 

If,  after  you  have  watched  the  bear 
for  a  moment,  you  are  brave  enough  to 
make  a  sudden  noise,  you  will  be  re- 
warded by  seeing  the  clumsiest  and 
thick  -  headedest  animal  to  be  seen. 
Those  little  pig  eyes  will  look  straight 
at  you  without  seeing  }tou  any  more 
than  if  he  had  no  eyes  at  all,  and  those 
little  ears,  half  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary dog's,  are  doing  their  best  to  catch 
some  sound  of  you  again,  but  when  he 
gets  his  nose  pointed  at  you  it  will  sur- 
prise you  to  see  how  it  brings  him  to 
himself.  When  he  has  caught  the 
faintest  scent  of  you  he  is  off  with  a 
crash  like  the  falling  of  a  large  tree. 

When  you  go  back  to  your  camp  and 
have  cooked  supper  (minus  your  fresh 
meat),  and  are  sitting  on  a  log  by  your 
cottonwood  fire,  smoking  a  well-sea- 
soned cob  pipe,  you  begin  to  feel  good, 
and  think  you  may  amount  to  some- 
thing after  all  ;  and  as  your  opinion  of 
yourself  gets  a  fair  start  your  opinion 
of  bear  grows  correspondingly  less. 
He  can't  be  so  very  smart,  or  he  would 
never  have  been  surprised  in  that  way. 

Now  you  have  hit  upon  the  best  plan 
in  the  world  to  hunt  bear  ;  wonder  you 
never  thought  of  it  before.  You  are  a 
first-rate  shot  from  the  saddle,  can  kill 
a  coyote  twice  out  of  three  times  when 
both  coyote  and  horse  are  in  a  dead 
run  ;  your  saddle  horse  is  picketed  or 
hobbled  close  by,  and  you  can  hardly 
wait  until  to-morrow  evening  to  go  and 
get  you  a  bear. 

In  the  meantime  you  clean  up  your 
gun,  fill  the  magazine  and  also  a  belt 
so  you  will  have  plenty  of  ammunition  ; 
then  you  tie  your  rifle  scabbard  to  your 
saddle,  and  you  are  ready. 
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About  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon 
you  have  found  a  fresh  trail  going-  up  a 
cherry  coulee.  You  know  just  where  to 
find  him,  for  he  hasn't  been  up  there 
over  half  an  hour  ;  you  know  just  the 
high  cut  bank  from  around  which  you 
will  come  down  upon  him.  Away  you 
go  at  a  high  lope.  You  reach  the  cut 
bank,  and  are  going  around  it  at  the 
same  speed,  when  all  of  a  sudden  you 
lose  your  reckoning,  for  the  bear  has 
scented  you  from  below  and  is  just 
coming  around  that  same  cut  bank  to 
give  you  the  slip.  He  is  looking  back 
to  see  if  you  are  coming,  and  you  are 
right  upon  him  before  you  can  stop  ;  and 
then  it  is  that  something  happens  that 
is  not  provided  for  in  your  plans  and 
specifications.  Your  horse,  instead  of 
shying  to  the  other  side  of  the  coulee 
or  turning  sharp  around  and  going  back, 
as  any  ordinary  horse  of  good  bringing- 
up  would  do,  just  drops  his  head  and 
humps  his  back  and  goes  to  pitching 
like  he  had  never  been  saddled  before 
in  his  life. 

What  do  you  think  of  those  little  pig 
eyes  now  ?  Do  you  think  bruin  sees 
you  ?  Look  about  as  big  as  saucers,  don't 
they  ?  And  those  ears  as  they  lie  flat 
down,  don't  they  look  as  if  they  extend- 
ed about  half  way  down  his  back  ?  And, 
say,  how  long  did  you  say  the  hair  on  a 
bear's  back  is,  when  it  is  turned  the 
wrong  way  ? 

All  this  has  taken  less  than  a  minute. 
Perhaps  now  yourhorse  slacks  up  enough 
to  allow  you  to  get  your  gun  out,  and  if 
he  will  behave  for  a  second  you  will  try 
for  a  shot ;  but  he  doesn't.  With  a  side 
bound  he  is  off.  You  knew  he  could 
run  some,  but  you  didn't  think  he  could 
make  any  such  time  as  he  is  making 
now,  and  afterward  you  think  you 
would  like  to  go  back  and  measure  some 
of  those  ravines  he  jumped.  You  have 
got  your  gun  in  your  hand,  and  you 
wish  it  was  in  its  pocket ;  and  while  you 
are  trying  to  hold  or  guide  your  horse 
with  one  hand,  and  hold  a  gun  and  keep 
your  seat  with  the  other,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  out  how  many  times  a 
heavy  gun  can  hit  you  when  a  horse  is 
going  for  life  over  a  rough  country.  He 
now  makes  a  quick  turn,  and  away  goes 
your  gun,  and  if  you  ever  find  it  again, 
which  is  doubtful,  it  will  probably  be 
in  two  pieces. 

But  time  heals  all  wounds;  you  get 
over  being  lame  and  some  time  later  you 


get  over  feeling  sorry  you  went  bear- 
hunting.  In,  well,  say  about  August  of 
the  next  year,  you  will  meet  a  ranchman 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  yours,  and  also 
a  great  hunter  himself.  He  has  been 
having  wonderful  luck  getting  bear,  and 
maybe  he  has  a  half-dozen  skins,  count- 
ing cubs,  with  him  for  sale. 

You  will  take  him  home  to  dinner, 
and  at  the  right  moment  you  will  ask 
him  how  he  does  it.  He  will  whisper 
just  one  word  in  your  ear,  "  Traps,"  and 
then  you  will  wonder  at  yourself  again. 
Why  !  Of  course  traps  are  the  only  com- 
mon-sense way  to  catch  bear. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  you  are  look- 
ing very  wise.  You  have  just  ordered 
five  or  six  forty-two-pound  bear-traps, 
and  when  they  arrive  it  does  not  bother 
you  at  all  that  they  look  large  enough 
for  an  elephant  dead-fall;  the  bigger  the 
better,  you  think. 

So  you  will  get  to  looking  about  for 
places  in  which  to  set  the  traps,  and  will 
find  a  first-class  trail  to  water,  not  a  mile 
from  the  ranch.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  tracks,  among  which  are  two  little 
ones,  and  you  will  hope  that  the  little 
ones  will  be  good  enough  to  mind  their 
own  business  and  not  hinder  the  big 
ones  about  getting  into  your  trap.  When 
you  get  it  there,  and  you  will  not  see 
anything  the  matter  with  getting  it 
there  right  now,  you  will  maybe  have  a 
great  surprise,  in  the  way  of  a  bear  or 
two,  for  your  friend  when  he  returns. 

The  trap  is  gotten  into  place,  and  with 
your  setting  clamps  you  have  no  trouble 
setting  it.  It  does  you  good  to  see  those 
horrible  jaws  so  full  of  teeth,  now  you 
are  about  to  settle  an  account  of  long 
standing  with  the  bear  tribe. 

You  never  thought  of  baiting  the  trap, 
but  that  doesn't  matter ;  you  go  to  bed 
that  night  feeling  much  like  a  boy. 

Your  friend  returns  that  same  night 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  daylight  you  get 
him  up  to  go  with  you  to  the  trap.  When 
you  are  about  half  way  there  you  hear 
a  great  noise,  in  the  right  direction,  of 
threshing  about  and  of  chains  rattling. 
No  doubt  about  it  this  time  ;  traps  are 
the  only  thing.  You  are  so  tickled  that 
you  almost  want  to  wait  there  and  enjoy 
the  sound,  but  you  go  on,  with  your  gun 
ready  to  dispatch  the  victim.  This  will 
pay  you  for  all  the  inglorious  bear-hunts 
you  have  ever  made.  Here  you  are  at 
the  trap — and  you  have  got  one  of  your 
friend's  best  cows  in  it ! 
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EVERAL 
years  ago  I 
was  explor- 
ing the  Ma- 
tagalpa  sys- 
t  e  m  of 
mountain 
ranges  that 
extend  in  a 
nearly  east 
and  west 
direction  across  Nicaragua  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

We  were  prospecting  for  and  making 
the  route  for  a  narrow  road  from  the 
fertile  coffee  lands  in  the  civil  department 
of  Matagalpa,  through  unexplored  for- 
ests, to  the  rich  Princapulka  placer  gold 
nines. 

My  full  party  consisted  of  two  groups  : 
3ne  of  myself,  Ochoa,  the  chief  of  a 
;ub-tribe  of  the  Yesekas,  and  two  In- 
lians,  totemites  in  Ochoa's  cult.  Ochoa 
s  a  brave .  fellow,  and  in  1881  led  his 
warriors  in  the  capture  of  nearly  all  of 
the  town  of  Matagalpa,  fighting  the 
Latin-Americans  commanded  by  Gen-, 
eral  Morera. 

The  other  group  was  made  up  of  two 
lieutenants, commanding,  fifteen  Indians 
for  labor  and  two  cooks,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  cutting  down  and  removing 
trees,  bushes,  rocks,  and  actually  making 
the  road.  My  group  had  marked  out, 
Indian  fashion,  about  ten  days'  work  for 
the  road-making  party,  doing  this  by 
clipping  off  twigs  along  the  path  I  des- 
ignated for  the  road,  and  then  I  started 
off  on  an  exploring  excursion  of  eight 
or  nine  days  among  the  mountain 
ridges  and  elevated  plains. 

We  were  lightly  equipped,  and  had  a 
rough  time,  frequently  having  to  cut 
our  way  through  dense  undergrowth  of 
(bushes  or.  jungles  of  ceresa,  a  solid  bam- 
boo vine  as  tough  as  wire. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  the 
:oad-cutting  party  our  meat  gave  out. 

After  many  hours'  crawling  up  over 
rocks,  cutting  our  way  through  thickets 
of  undergrowth,  without  seeing  a  jabali 
(wild  hog),  turkey,  or  deer  near  enough 
to  shoot,  or  even  finding  an  outlook  over 
the  elevated  plains,  we  descended  to  a 
valley  through  which  ran  a  small  moun- 
tain stream. 


We  were  nearly  worn  out  with  our 
hard  trip,  and  after  bathing  we  dozed 
and  rested  for  an  hour,  first  noticing  the 
pleasant  breeze  from  the  mountain  down 
the  course  of  the  creek.  About  one 
o'clock  we  kindled  a  fire  with  a  large  . 
dry  walnut-tree  that  had  blown  down 
many  years  previously,  and  cleared  the 
ground  of  its  undergrowth  over  an  area 
of  about  one  hundred  square  feet  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  fire. 

The  bushes  cut  from  the  cleared  area 
were  piled  into  an  abatis  along  its  sides 
and  outer  end,  to  warn  us  during  the 
night  of  the  invasion  of  our  camp  by 
any  ferocious  animals  that  might  be  at- 
tracted by  scenting  our  meats.  My  ham- 
mock was  suspended  from  two  small 
trees  about  thirty  feet  apart,  so  that 
when  depressed  by  my  weight  its  low- 
est part  would  be  fully  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  Above  the  hammock  a 
vine  was  tied  taut  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
over  the  vine  was  stretched  and  fastened 
in  a  tent-cover  style  an  awning  made 
of  the  thick  fibrous  lactiferous  glands 
peeled  by  the  Sumoo  Indians  from  a 
large  tuno  tree,  and  thoroughly  satu- 
rated and  coated  well  on  one  side  with 
the  fresh  exudation  from  the  rubber 
tree,  boiled  with  crude  sulphur  from  the 
volcanic  districts  in  western  Nicaragua. 
This  made  a  strong  water-proof  cover 
in  the  event  of  rain. 

After  thus  preparing  a  camp  one  In- 
dian commenced  cooking  the  beans,  rice, 
"  kikisky  "  roots  (a  tuberous  wild  plant, 
the  boiled  roots  tasting  like  the  Irish 
potato),  with  fruits  of  the  country,  but 
we  had  no  meat. 

Therefore  I,  Ochoa,  and  the  other  In- 
dian started  to 
hunt,  all  wear- 
ing a  long  ma- 
chete, a  knife 
with  a  sharp 
blade, suspend- 
ed from  our 
belts,  Ochoa 
first,  with, 
also,  a  small 
shot-gun,  I  fol- 
lowingwithmy 
rifle  and  pistol, 
and  the  Indian 
in  the  rear. 
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We  went  rapidly  toward  a  large  grove 
of  tall  sapote  trees,  and  also  another 
grove  beyond,  but  nearer  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  of  anone  trees,  which  we  had 
noted  that  morning.  We  were  confi- 
dent we  should  find  jabalis  feeding  on 
the  fallen  sapotes,  and  also  that  we 
would  find  deer  enjoying  the  delightful 
custard  apples  that  they  shake  with  their 
antlers  from  the  low,  spreading  anones. 
The  breeze  was  blowing  from  those 
groves  toward  us,  and  the  wild  animals 
could  not  scent  us  as  we  approached. 

On  arriving  near  the  sapote  trees  we 
smelled  the  strong  musk  emitted  from 
a  small  sac  on  the  back  of  the  jabali ; 
then  I  signaled  Ochoa  to  advance  on 
the  side  under  the  mountain  while  I 
would  go  forward  nearer  the  creek.  All 
of  us  were  on  the  lookout,  not  only  for 
jabalis,  but  also  for  trees  which  might 
be  quickly  climbed  in  the  event  that 
anything  stampeded  the  wild  hogs  be- 
fore we  were  ready  for  them.  I  soon 
crossed  the  creek,  while  the  Indian  as- 
cended a  tree  and  signaled  to  me  to 
look  up.  Above  me  was  an  amusing 
sight.  It  was  a  dinner  party  of  monkeys 
near  the  ends  of  the  large  sapote  tree, 
eating  the  fruit,  and  dropping  the  rough, 
brownish  outer  covering  and  the  seed 
to  the  hogs,  for,  hidden  by  the  under- 
growth, was  a  drove  of  jabalis.  Some- 
times the  ripe  fruit  would  fall  from  the 
hand  of  the  monkey,  and  then  there  was 
a  scramble  for  it  in  the  drove. 

Quickly  I  made  my  way  to  a  large 
boulder.  It  was  situated  at  the  edge  of 
the  creek  and  was  quite  high.  I  climbed 
up  to  the  top  and  counted  the  drove,  find- 
ing there  were  about  sixty  jabalis.  In  a 
moment  the  ball  from  my  rifle  pene- 
trated the  brain  of  a  fat  young  fellow 
and  he  fell  dead.  The  sound  of  my 
rifle  was  the  signal  that  Ochoa  had  been 
waiting  for,  and  he  then  fired  his  shot- 
gun, severely  wounding  a  boar  nearest 
to  him.  It  tumbled  down  squealing  and 
calling  for  help,  until  the  valley  rang 
with  the  piercing  tones  of  the  wounded 
hog  and  the  rough  gnashing  of  the 
tusks  of  his  bristle-backed  mad  breth- 
ren. They  had  at  once  observed  us  af- 
ter we  had  fired.  All  this  we  had  an- 
ticipated. 

After  the  drove  had  surrounded  their 
wounded  companion,  and  noisily  in- 
quired as  to  his  condition  and  expressed 
their  warm  sympathy  with  him,  a  num- 
ber of  them  started  toward  Ochoa,  who 


hastily  ascended  a  tree.  Thus'  far  all 
went  in  order  as  we  had  anticipated. 
The  other  Indian  descended  from  his 
tree  and  tried  to  come  to  me  as  I  was 
preparing  to  slowly  slide  down  the  rock, 
but  just  then  several  mad  boars  rushed 
toward  me.  The  Indian  went  up  the 
tree  like  a  shot,  and  I  as  suddenly  re- 
climbed  the  rock.  The  angry  boars  came 
with  bristles  raised,  tails  straight  out, 
tusks  roughly  grating,  and  uttering  loud, 
threatening  cries.  Some  of  them  waded 
into  the  shallow  creek  and  attempted  to 
scale  my  rock.  I  was  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable, but  thought  that  in  a  few 
moments  their  horrid  fuming  would 
cease;  but  every  time  some  old  sow 
would  approach  her  wounded  friend 
and  attempt  to  assist  him  along  with 
her  snout  (and  they  did  this  frequently) 
he  would  commence  a  fresh  series  of 
complaining  squalls,  and  then  the  crowd 
would  rush  toward  us  again.  Then  they 
would  step  backward  a  little  bit  and 
shake  their  heads,  as  if  daring  me  to 
slide  down  from  the  rock  and  find  out 
how  rapidly  they  could  convert  me  into 
minced  meat. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  too  tired  to 
note  down  all  their  ingenious  and 
shrewd  movements  to  get  at  us  or  entice 
us  down,  or  help  their  companion  to  get 
away  from  us,  but  every  time  they 
touched  him  he  uttered  anew  his  com- 
plaints, which  excited  the  others  to 
frenzy.  There  we  were,  tired,  hungry, 
and  in  danger.  I  had  but  five  ball  car- 
tridges with  me  and  Ochoa  had  but  three 
more  charges  for  his  gun.  I  knew  that 
about  dark  the  jabalis  would  leave  us  if 
they  could  get  their  wounded  compan- 
ion away  with  them,  and  if  not,  the 
tigers  would  come  and  drive  them  off, 
so  that  we  could  perhaps  get  back  to 
camp  in  safety,  but  alas!  still  with  no 
meat ! 

The  delay  was  certainly  unsatisfactory. 
I  was  decidedly  uncomfortable  on  the  top 
of  the  rock.  Another  thing  upset  me  too. 
I  was  the  butt  for  the  curiosity  and  laugh- 
ter of  a  pack  of  monkeys.  After  we 
had  fired  I  had  noticed  that  two  old 
gentleman  monkeys  had  stopped  on  a 
limb  of  a  tree  near  to  me,  while  the 
others  rapidly  retreated.  The  two  old 
fellows  began  to  scold  me,  and  acted  as 
if  they  meant  to  throw  bark  at  me  or 
the  hogs.  They  gazed  at  me  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes  ;  then  they  gave 
me  a  warning  by  staring  at  a  fissure  in 
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the  rock,  from  which  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  venomous  but  very 
pretty  coral  snakes.  The  utterances  and 
acts  of  these  two  monkeys  exhibited 
their  surprised  mental  condition.  The 
larger  and  nearer  one  at  first  evident- 
ly endeavored  to  frighten  me  away  out 
of  his  sight,  as  if  he  held  in  contempt  so 
apparently  helpless  and  senseless  a  crea- 
ture as  myself.  He  scolded  me  and 
threatened  to  throw  bark  at  me  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  he  acted  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a  spirit  of  investigation  and 
some  sympathy,  and  attempted  to  in- 
struct me  how,  monkey  fashion,  I  could 
get  away  from  the  hogs.  He  ran  to  a 
large  branch,  as  if  in  an  effort  to  bend  it  to 
me  ;  then  he  threw  his  strong  long  tail 
over  it  and  swung  himself  to  and  fro  sev- 
eral times,  and  having  done  this  over  and 
over,  began  to  chat  to  me,  explaining, 
I  thought,  how  easy  and  elegant  and 
pleasant  such  performances  were.  He 
showed  me  plainly  how  surely  I  could 
jump  from  the  place  I  was  squatted 
and  throw  my  tail  over  the  limb  of  the 
tree  and  swing  up  to  the  top.  As  I 
made  no  effort  to  do  it,  he  and  the  other 
male  monkey  had  a  chat  as  if  in  con- 
sultation, and  evidently  decided  that 
I  was  a  fool  or  else  that  I  was  in  some 
way  disabled.  He  ran  to  the  end  of 
the  limb  and  swung  himself  down,  ap- 
parently endeavoring  to  look  under  me. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  former  place, 
scratched  his  head,  rubbed  his  nose  sev- 
eral times,  and,  looking  keenly  at  me, 
began  excitedly  to  question  me  in  sub- 
stance, as  I  then  understood  :  "  What 
sort  of  a  creature  are  you  ?  Where  is 
your  tail  ?  What  on  earth  possesses 
you  to  wander  into  the  woods  and  many 
kinds  of  dangers  without  a  tail  ? " 

I  was  getting  more  and  more  fatigued, 
was  worried  and  disgusted  at  my  ridicu- 
lous position — and  then  to  be  laughed  at 
by  monkeys  !  But  they  at  last,  indig- 
nant at  my  obtuseness,  hurried  away.  At 
this  juncture  Ochoa  thought  it  wise  to 
use  another  load,  and  wounded  another 
boar  that  was  rubbing  his  tusks  under  the 
tree.  That  shot  had  the  desired  effect ; 
all  the  drove  ran  to  the  newly  wounded 
friend  and  gave  me  a  chance  to  slide 
down  off  the  rock  and  hurry  down  the 
creek.     The  Indian  soon  followed  me. 

When  we  got  to  the  anone  trees  we 
observed  that  they  were  shaken,  as  we 
supposed,  by  deer,  but,  possibly,  by 
another  drove  of  hogs. 


The  Indian  crept  to  the  windward  of 
the  trees,  where  he  could  be  smelled  by 
any  wild  animal  that  might  be  there, 
and  I  stopped  at  the  edge  of  an  open 
space.  Soon  a  flight  of  paroquets  flew 
jabbering  from  the  grove,  and  then  a 
herd  of  deer  came  jumping  along  rather 
leisurely.  I  killed  one  deer  ;  the  others 
hurried  on.  As  they  reached  the  under- 
growth, to  my  relief  (for  I  had  intended 
to  set  fire  to  the  dry  leaves  and  let  the 
wind  blow  it  to  the  tree  where  Ochoa 
was  imprisoned,  thus  driving  off  the 
infuriated  jabalis),  two  tigers  sprang 
from  some  boulders  within  a  few  yards 
of  me,  and  hastened  down  the  valley  to- 
ward Ochoa  and  the  boars.  In  a  few 
moments  the  hogs  had  disappeared  and 
the  tigers  after  them.  Ochoa  came  to 
us  and  assisted  the  Indian  to  dress  the 
deer,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  had  it 
ready  to  pack. 

Ochoa  also  dressed  the  hog  I  had 
killed,  and  we  soon  had  it  ready  to  cut 
up  for  our  dinner. 

As  we  hastened  to  camp  with  our 
fresh  meat,  Ochoa  told  me  that  he  saw 
the  two  tigers  run  up  a  tree  only  a  short 
distance  from  himself,  and  in  sight  of 
the  dead  hog.  The  jabalis  had  also 
seen  the  tigers,  and,  gnashing  their 
tusks  and  tenderly  protecting  the  limp- 
ing boar,  they  crossed  the  creek  very 
rapidly  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  His 
comment,  translated,  was,  "Jabalis know 
tigers,  and  are  afraid  of  them  ;  do  not 
know  men,  and  so  are  not  afraid  of 
them  ;  but  the  man  is  the  worst !  " 

When  we  got  to  camp  we  cooked  all 
we  needed  and  tied  the  remaining  meat 
to  a  vine,  stretched  between  two  poles, 
in  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  between  my 
hammock  and  the  flames. 

As  darkness  settled  down,  Ochoa  and 
the  Indian  smoked  their  pipes,  while  I 
attempted  to  read  over  my  notes.  Tigers 
were  heard  fighting  over  the  hides  and 
remains  of  the  jabalis,  so  that  the  Indians 
thought  it  prudent  to  carry  their  shot- 
guns with  them  as  they  washed  our 
utensils  in  the  stream. 

They  brought  to  camp  a  bucket  of 
drinking  water,  and  completed  their 
day's  labor  by  tying  my  boots  and  some 
tin  vessels  to  the  cords  of  my  hammock. 
This  was  an  alarm  group,  and  I  was  to 
make  them  rattle  if  any  dangerous  wild 
animals  were  seen  entering  our  cleared 
ground.  That  this  alarm  was  effective 
I  know  from  many  trials. 
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The  Indians  spread  their  bed  of  leaves 
on  the  ground  under  my  hammock; 
and,  after  loosely  fastening  my  loaded 
rifle  across  me  and  placing  my  machete 
and  pistol  by  my  side,  I  settled  to  sleep. 

The  wind  increased  to  a  stiff  breeze, 
and  I  became  dimly  conscious  about 
3  a.  m.  of  feeling  cold  and  of  hearing 
loud  sounds  near  to  me.  Before  I  was 
fully  awake  the  wind  detached  a  large 
limb  from  the  dead  tree,  part  of  which 
fell  into  the  fire,  scattering  ashes  and 
sparks  and  lighting  up  the  camp.  The 
light  and  noise  instantly  aroused  us  all. 
and  to  the  consciousness  that  several 
tigers  were  fighting  about  some  of  the 
fresh  meat  we  had  tied  to  the  vine.  In 
an  instant  another  large  limb  fell 
into  our  fire,  causing  a  bright  illumina- 
tion of  the  camp.  Such  a  scene  !  Two 
tigers  were  advancing  upon  us ;  two 
other  tigers  sprang,  in  their  fright,  be- 
tween the  two  Indians,  who  had  com- 
menced yelling  "Bock!  bock!  bock!" 
and  were  slashing  wildly  with  their 
machetes.  One  tiger  struck  against  our 
tinware  and  caused  it  to  rattle  furiously. 

All  this  was  accompanied  by  the  con- 
tinued yells  of  the  Indians.  Another 
tiger  reached  the  ground  from  a  long 
leap,  with  one  of  its  feet  fastened  in  a 
loop  of  the  rope  by  which  my  hammock 
was  connected  with  the  tree.  In  a  mo- 
ment I,  who  had  been  endeavoring  to 
get  my  boots,  fell  head  forward  into 
the  pile  of  rope,  cords,  hammock,  and 
sounding  tinware.  I  was  almost 
stunned,  but  held  on  to  my  rifle.  The 
struggling  tiger,  still  fast  in  the  rope, 
attempted  another  jump,  and  dragged 
me,  boots,  tinware,  and  so  forth,  out 
toward  itself.  I  ceased  my  efforts  to 
get  loose,  when  I  saw  the  glaring  eyes 
of  the  tiger,  and,  quickly  aiming,  fired 
my  rifle.  The  ball  pierced  its  breast, 
and  it  ceased  to  struggle.  Not  so  did 
I !  It  was  several  moments  before  I 
could  get  out  of  the  "mess"  of  all  sorts 
of  things,  from  tigers  to  coffee-pots, 
every  jangle  of  tin  being  another  scare 
for  the  tigers,  which  were  anxious  to  es- 
cape. 

The  Indians  had  been  knocked  down 
and  scratched,  but  they  had  plied  their 
machetes  to  some  purpose,  as  evidenced 
by  pools  of  blood  from  camp  to  creek. 
Ochoa  had  been  severely  scratched  and 
a  muscle  of  his  left  arm  torn  out,  but  the 
tiger  that  did  that  sprang  on  him  only 
to  loosen  its  hold  and  fall  dying  at  his 


feet,  having  impaled  itself  upon  the 
firmly  held  machete. 

I  reloaded  my  rifle,  and  saw  the  two 
bloody  Indians  on  their  feet,  throwing 
their  arms  about  and  yelling  "  Bock  !  " 
again  as  if  raving  mad.  Ochoa,  also, 
was  performing  the  same  kind  of  ca- 
lamity antics.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
what  now  !  "  I  exclaimed  to  myself. 

Ochoa  hurried  toward  me  with  his 
companions,  all  rapidly  striking  them- 
selves with  their  hands.  I  had  regained 
my  pistol,  but  had  not  quite  cleared 
myself  of  the  cords.  They  went  to  my 
feet  and  began  to  loosen  me,  but  at 
once  I  also  began  the  mysterious  exer- 
cise in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and 
let  out  my  voice  in  earnest.  I  got  to 
my  feet  conscious  of  many  bruises  and, 
fighting  rapidly,  ran  after  my  party. 
We  tumbled  through  the  abatis  of 
weeds  and  bushes,  and  crossed  the 
creek  befqre  we  could  free  ourselves 
from  a  swarm  of  angry  hornets. 

The  tigers,  when  they  were  quarrel- 
ing about  the  meat,  had  aroused  the 
hornets,  and  the  falling  limb,  probably 
the  first  one,  had  struck  and  torn  their 
large  nest.  They  had  probably  pre- 
vented the  tigers  from  retreating  by 
the  walnut  log,  and  had  warmly  assisted 
them  to  make  a  rush  over  us,  when  the 
second  limb  broke  and  scattered  them 
about  the  tree. 

It  would  have  taken  a  camera  to  por- 
tray the  scenes  that  were  enacted  in  our 
camp  as  the  windy  morning  dawned. 
We  bathed  in  the  creek  and  tied  up  the 
wound  in  Ochoa's  arm  with  strips  from 
my  shirt.  Then,  as  daylight  appeared, 
we  made  our  way  back  to  the  wrecked 
camp,  and  managed  to  collect  one  day's 
rations,  a  few  pieces  unbroken,  and  the 
tattered  remains  of  clothing  and  ham- 
mock. All  wounds,  bruises,  and  stings, 
which  had  now  become  bad  swellings, 
were  treated  with  my  infallible  oint- 
ment, compounded  previously  in  camp, 
composed  of  Peruvian  balsam,  vege- 
table wax,  kola  nut  oil,  and  so  on.  Our 
faces  and  eyelids  became  so  much  swol- 
len that  we  had  to  incline  our  heads 
sideways,  so  as  to  see  clearly  enough  to 
get  through  the  thick  woods.  Before 
we  started,  when  I  whipped  my  boots 
and  turned  them  upside  down  and  shook 
them,  as  I  always  do  every  morning  in 
camp,  a  frog  tumbled  out  of  one  and  a 
small  venomous  snake  slid  out  of  the 
other. 
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^IiE  coasts  of 
Ceylon,  while 
flat,  are  marked- 
ly pretty,  cov- 
with  rice  -  fields 
interspersed  with 
forests  of  palms  and 
cocoanuts  ;  but  as  you 
approach  the  interior, 
the  character  changes, 
and  the  island  is  al- 
most divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  chain  of 
steep  mountains,  the 
culminating-  point '  of 
which  is  "Adam's 
Peak," about  7,000  feet 
high.  It  is  said  to 
bear  the  imprint  of 
the  colossal  foot  of 
Adam,  who,  according 
to  the  Singhalese  belief,  was  created  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  is  said,  by 
some  religious  sects,  to  have  been 
Buddha  himself.  The  island  is  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  rivers,  few  of 
which,  however,  are  navigable  even  for 
the  smaller  craft,  as  they  are  too  shal- 
low in  the  dry  season  and  too  dangerous 
during  the  rains.  In  Ceylon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  longest  and  the  short- 
est day  is  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Leopards,  elephants,  and  the  ferocious 
wild  boar  are  to  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  jungles  ;  while  monkeys  and 
tame  animals  and  poultry  abound,  and 
plenty  of  fish  are  to  be  had  along  the 
coasts. 

But  the  one  thing  for  which   Ceylon 


is  chiefly  noted  is  its  precious  stones,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  differ- 
ent varieties  found  on  the  island  ;  the 
three  gems  for  which  it  stands  un- 
rivaled are  the  sapphire,  the  moonstone, 
and  the  beautiful  cat's-eye.  This  last 
stone  is  regarded  in  a  measure  as  sacred 
in  Ceylon,  and  indifferent  specimens 
arc  seen  on  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
poorest  coolies  ;  the  superstition  being 
that  the  ray  is  the  eye  of  the  good 
genius,  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  possessor  of  the  stone.  There  is 
also  a  pink-colored  ruby,  far  above  that 
of  Siam,  while  of  course  inferior  to  the 
celebrated  "  pigeon-blood  "  stone  of  Bur- 
mah  ;  it  is  very  lovely  in  color,  and  a 
perfect  specimen  is  of  good  value  and 
much  prized. 

Colombo,  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  was 
named  by  the  Portuguese,  supposedly 
in  honor  of  Columbus,  out  of  the  regard 
they  had  for  him  as  sailor,  navigator, 
and  discoverer.  It  is  now  of  course 
the  English  capital  and  more  or  less  an 
English  city  ;  but  a  trip  up  to  Kandy, 
the  old  mountain  capital  of  the  Singha- 
lese kings,  will  afford  a  glance  at  some 
traces  of  the  departed  native  glory. 
The  excursion  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  with  the  view  of  remaining  over 
a  day  or  two  in  Kandy,  some  four  hours' 
railway  journey  distant  from  Colombo. 
The  ride  is  over  a  remarkably  well- 
built  road,  with  many  loop -tunnels,  and 
it  affords  a  series  of  exquisite  views 
of  the  mountain-peaks  and  intervening 
valleys,  which  makes  this  trip  to  Kandy 
so  celebrated, 
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The  city  itself  is  built  around  the 
shores  of  a  beautiful  mountain-lake, 
some  1,700  feet  above  sea-level ;  and,  be- 
sides the  lovely  scenery 
on  every  hand,  the  palm 
groves  and  gardens 
and  the  grand  old  tem- 
ple ruins  make  it  an  at- 
tractive spot  in  which 
to  temporarily  forget 
one's  hurry,  and  spend 
a  day  or  two  in  quiet 
rambles. 

Kandy  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  island  in 
the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  was  not  until 
1 8 15  that  the  English 
succeeded  in  wresting 
it  from  the  hands  of 
its  Singhalese  rulers. 
It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  during  the 
various  struggles  for 
mastery  between  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  many 
parts  of  the  city  were 
burned,  and  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  old 
temple  buildings  de- 
stroyed. Kandy  now 
boasts  of  about  22,000 
inhabitants.     The  cos- 


tumes of  the  old  Kan- 
dian  chiefs  are  most 
curious  and  pictur- 
esque, and  set  off  to 
advantage  their  hand- 
somefeatures  and  brill- 
iant eyes.  Like  all  the 
Singhalese,  they  are 
loaded  down  with  jew- 
elry, the  weight  of  the 
necklaces,  bracelets 
and  anklets  on  the 
women  amounting  to 
many  pounds. 

Of  course,  in  Ceylon, 
as  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  Buddhism,  the 
temples  have  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  in  Kandy 
there    are    three    that 
will  well  repay  a  visit  : 
the     Nata     Dewale, 
where  there  are  some 
curious    old    carvings, 
but  in  a  bad  state  of 
preservation  ;    another 
half -ruined  temple  with  a  fine  entrance- 
gate,  the  steps  of  which  are  covered  with 
old Singhaleseinscriptions,  with  a  carved 
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elephant  in  a  niche  at  each  side,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  bronze  and  stone  lan- 
tern ;  and  lastly,  the  temple  of  the  Da- 
lada,  or  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha.  The 
tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
to  Ceylon  in  311,  hidden  in  the  hair  of  a 
Singhalese  princess,  and  the  original 
temple  was  shortly  afterward  erected  in 
its  honor.  The  tooth  was  buried  under 
a  "  Dagoba,"  or  sacred  dome,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  courtyard,  and  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  present  temple  was 
built  around  the  dome.  But  in  1560, 
the  Portuguese  being  then  in  the  height 
of  their  power,  carried  away  by  their 
own  fanaticism,  and  desirous  of  con- 
verting the  na- 
tives even  by  force, 
stole  the  tooth  and 
gave  it  to  a  Portu- 
guese bishop,  who 
burned  it.  Still, 
the  faithful  priests 
of  the  temple  re- 
fused to  abandon 
the  hallowed  spot 
where  the  tooth 
had  once  been 
buried,  and  finally 
another  tooth  was 
made  of  ivory,  in 
imitation  of  the 
sacred  relic,  and 
buried  beneath 
the  Dagoba.  The 
present  tooth  is 
said  to  be  two 
inches  long,  and  to 
greatly  resemble 
the  tooth  of  a  croc- 
odile ;  but  it  still 
receives  the  wor- 
ship of  the  faithful  in  the  Dalada  tem- 
ple of  Kandy.  Before  leaving,  the 
"  devil-dancers,"  with  their  curious  cos- 
tumes and  weird,  snake-like  motions, 
should  be  seen. 

Those  who  have  time  at  their  com- 
mand, and  whom  the  approaching  In- 
dian season  does  not  hurry,  will  be  de- 
lighted with  a  visit  to  Nuwara  Eliya, 
the  great  health  resort  of  Ceylon,  af- 
fording all  the  advantages  of  a  deli- 
ciously  cool  climate  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery.  The  journey 
is  only  a  matter  of  nine  hours  from  Co- 
lombo. Another  of  those  wonderful 
mountain  lakes  which  render  Kandy 
so  attractive  lends  its  charm  also  to 
Nuwara   Eliya  ;    only  in  this   case   the 
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lake  can  boast  of  an  altitude  of  6,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  air,  needless  to 
say,  is  the  great  recommendation  ;  and 
where  invalids  are  able  to  be  transported 
so  great  a  distance,  no  better  or  more 
life-giving  tonic  could  be  prescribed 
than  the  air  at  Nuwara  Eliya. 

Before  leaving  Colombo,  a  visit  must 
be  paid  to  the  Kilauyi  Temple.  The 
road  is  all  through  groves  of  palms  and 
cocoanuts,  with  the  straw-roofed  houses 
of  the  natives  scattered  here  and  there 
under  the  banana,  or  the  giant  bamboo  ; 
and  after  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Kilauyi  River,  it  finally  leads 
to  the  elaborate  entrance  of  the  temple 
itself.  Three 
graceful  arches 
supported  on  clus- 
ters of  columns, 
compose  the 
facade,  and  are 
crowned  by  a  roof,, 
almost  painful  in 
the  details  of  its 
ornamentation. 
Thousands  of  little: 
figures  are  jum- 
bled  amongst 
arches  and  minia- 
ture pagodas,  until 
one  is  glad  to  for- 
get them,  by  pass- 
ing through  one 
of  the  archways,, 
and  entering  the- 
temple  itself.. 
Within,  is  a  large 
statue  of  Buddha. 
in  the  usual  atti- 
tude, feet  crossed 
and  hands  folded, 
by  some  old  carvings  of 
Cobra  King,  the  insignia  of  some 
ancient  branch  of  faith  or  supersti- 
tion, whose  significance  it  is  now  dif- 
ficult to  explain.  The  present  temple 
of  Kilauyi  was  rebuilt  in  1301,  on  the^ 
site  of  an  old  temple,  preserved  by 
the  Singhalese  kings,  and  said  to  date 
from  306  b.c.  In  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard  stands  an  immense  "  Bow " 
tree,  the  sacred  temple  -  tree  of  the 
Buddhists  in  India  and  Ceylon,  which 
outdates  the  memory  of  even  the  old- 
est of  the  priests.  One  of  the  sights 
to  be  witnessed,  if  possible,  during  one's 
short  and  season-limited  stay  in  Cey- 
lon, is  the  Perahera,  the  annual  Buddh- 
ist procession,  when  besides  all  sorts  of 
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curious  figures  and  images,  the  ele-  naments  on  their  foreheads,  eyes,  ears,, 
phants  are  led  out,  arrayed  in  regal  and  trunks  ;  nor  will  one  regret  stop- 
style,  with  silk  blankets,  and  silver  or-     ping  over  to  spend  a  day  in  an  excur- 
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sion  to  the  ancient  Buddhist  rock-cave 
temples,  near  the  village  of  Dambhool, 
not  to  be  equaled,  except  by  the  Indian 
caves  at  Elephanta. 

At  last,  however,  with  the  feeling  of 
leaving  behind  much  that  is  interesting, 
a  clumsy  boat,  manned  by  half  a  dozen 


coolies  with  long  bowl  -  shaped  oars, 
pulls  you  out  of  the  harbor,  and  you 
are  soon  on  the  steamer's  deck,  sur- 
rounded up  to  the  very  moment  of  leav- 
ing by  a  horde  of  Singhalese  rascals, 
eager  for  the  last  rupee  before  you  pass 
out  of  their  clutches. 
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[PON  earth's  frozen  bosom  rough  and  rude, 
And  beaten  by  the  bitter  winds  that  blow 
From  realms  of  cold  whose  sun  is  ever  low- 
In  the  horizon  of  their  solitude, 
Like  petals  in  an  unkept  garden  strewed 

Where  lovers  once  tossed  roses  to  and  fro, 
There  fell  the  bounteous  blessing  of  the  snow 
To  softly  shelter  it,  and  safe  seclude  : 
Then  knew  again  the  deep  maternal  heart 

The'  stir  of  life  ;  then  swelled  the  shrunken  vein 
With  currents  warm,  in  pulses  quick  and  red  ; 
Desire  awoke  and  bade  the  bud  to  start, 

And  from  the  gracious  breast  where  death  had  lain 
The  imperious  hunger  of  the  world  was  fed. 


Adelaide  Cilley  Waldron. 
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Part  II.    Concluded  from  February. 


TERRY'S  hand  fumbled  with  the 
charm,  and  then  fell  irresolutely 
to  his  knee ;  but  Doris  came 
quickly  down  the  hall  and,  stand- 
ing before  him  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sunset,  said,  as  she  unclasped  from  her 
throat  the  necklace  that  had  been  his 
betrothal  gift : 

"  Give  her  this,  too,  Terry  ;  and  say 
to  her  anything  you  like— for  you  are 
free  to  wed  her." 

He  sprang  up,  thrusting  her  hands 
away  with  an  amazed  and  stammering 
protest.  Then,  seizing  the  chain,  tried 
to  clasp  it  once  more  about  her  throat. 
But  she  would  not  have  it  so  ;  and  when 
he  stood  silent  before  her,  she  went 
on  bravely  with  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  I  give  it  back  to  you  freely,  Terry. 
The  whole  thing  has  been  a  mistake. 
We  had  been  sweethearts  so  long  as 
children  that  we  imagined  it  must  go 
on  forever.  We  are  no  longer  children. 
You  love  Agnes,  and  she  loves  you  ;  and 
I,  who  was  the  one  obstacle  between  you, 
do  now  step  out  of  your  path  and  leave 
you  to  follow  this  new  call  of  your  heart. " 

"  I  will  not  take  my  freedom — I  do 
not  want  it,"  he  cried,  vehemently. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do!  Come,  let  us  shake 
hands  over  the  old  days  and  part  as 
friends;  we  will  both  be  the  happier 
for  it." 

She  was  smiling  as  she  held  out  her 
hand;  then,  catching  sight  of  her  sister 
at  the  door,  she  called  out :  "  Come 
here,  Agnes  ;  Terry  has  your  philopena 
present,  and  it  is  beautiful;  make  him 
give  it  to  you." 

Then  she  ran  up-stairs  and  fell  across 
the  bed,  shaken  with  her  sobs.  By  and 
by  Abner  came  to  the  door  and  was  ad- 
mitted ;  and  later  on  they  came  down- 
stairs hand  in  hand,  and  she  took  her 
place  as  usual  in  the  family  circle.  The 
next  day  the  pretty  white  sewing  was 
gathered  together  and  laid  in  Agnes's 
lap  with  the  simple  words  : 

"  These  are  for  your  wedding,  Agnes." 

"  How  good  you  are ! "  cried  the 
younger  girl  impulsively.  "  It  does 
seem  a  bit  selfish  in  me  to  take  Terry, 
and  these,  too  ;  but  Doris,  you  cannot 


love  him  as  I  do.  It  was  a  pity  my 
fancy  turned  to  him  ;  naturally  an  older 
sister  gives  way  to  a  younger  one." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Doris,  with 
ill-concealed  contempt  for  selfishness 
such  as  this.  She  was  glad  when,  a  few 
days  later,  a  letter  came  calling  Agnes 
home.  She  packed  the  girl's  box  her- 
self ;  folding  into  it,  without  a  tear,  all 
the  garments  fashioned  so  carefully  for 
her  own  wedding,  and  when  the  lid  was 
closed  her  castle  of  love  lay  in  ruins 
about  her. 

That  night,  with  no  one  to  see,  she 
went  through  her  boxes  and  burned  all 
the  sweet  mementoes  of  her  courtship, 
and  surrendered  herself  to  the  luxury 
of  a  last  cry  over  her  lost  romance  ;  for 
on  the  morrow  her  life  was  to  begin 
anew.  What  she  suffered  from  regret 
or  mortification  no  one,  unless  it  were 
( Abner,  ever  knew.  She  gave  no  reason 
whatever  for  the  severance  of  her  be- 
trothal to  Terry,  knowing  full  well  that 
people  would  divine  the  true  cause. 
Terry  soon  followed  Agnes  to  New 
Berne,  and  the  nine  days'  wonder  lost 
its  interest,  so  that  people  ceased  to 
watch  her  curiously. 

The  Widow  Dunn  lingered  until 
March,  and  the  day  of  her  funeral 
Doris  met  Ruffin  Henderson  in  the 
cottage. 

"  I  thought  it  scarce  humane  to  sepa- 
rate the  boys  in  their  hour  of  trouble," 
he  said,  "  and  so  I  have  determined  to 
take  them  both  for  the  present;  one  blow 
at  a  time  is  sufficent  for  their  strength." 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  answered.  "  You 
must  let  them  come  often  to  see  their 
sister,  who  is  to  be  my  charge.  They 
can  comfort  her  better  than  I." 

That  was  all  that  passed  between 
them.  She  knew  that  he  had  heard  of 
her  severed  engagement,  but  no  hint 
of  it  escaped  him.  He  helped  her  into 
her  saddle,  and  lifted  the  little  girl  to  the 
pillow  behind  her,  then  sought  his  new 
charges,  and  turned  toward  his  home 
across  the  fields.  At  the  stile  she  saw 
him  lift  the  four-year-old  laddie  to  his 
shoulder,  and  trudge  on  into  the  dis- 
tance, but  he  never  once  looked  back. 
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In  the  succeeding  weeks  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment grew  in  bitterness.  Taxes  had 
not  been  lowered,  extortionate  fees  were 
the  rule,  Herman  Husbands  had  been 
denied  his  seat  in  the  Assembly.  Added 
to  this,  the  trial  for  extortion  of  a  high 
official  who  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined 
the  ridiculous  sum  of  one  penny  was 
such  a  travesty  upon  justice  that  the 
Regulators  everywhere  were  arming 
themselves,  meeting  secretly  to  drill, 
and  summarily  punishing  men  who 
were  in  ill  odor  for  exorbitant  fees  and 
acceptance  of  bribes.  From  his  New 
Berne  palace  Tryon  sent  out  proclama- 
tions and  promises  which  bore  no  fruit 
in  the  way  of  redress  or  establishing 
quiet ;  and  so  at  last  came  the  order  for 
the  militia  to  assemble  and  be  in  readi- 
ness to  take  the  field  against  the  Regu- 
lators at  the  governor's  coming.  This 
message  was  as  a  precipitate  which  crys- 
tallized the  opposition  of  the  insurgents. 
Abner  was  away  to  camp  at  the  first 
call,  and  was  sent  through  the  surround- 
ing counties  to  deny  the  report  Tryon 
had  caused  to  be  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  the  Regulators  were  only  a  body  of 
Quakers  and  Baptists  whose  aim  was  to 
destroy  the  Church  of  England. 

Everywhere  the  militia  were  being 
collected  by  official  orders  ;  and  Doris 
soon  learned  that  Ruffin  Henderson  had 
put  an  aged  relative  in  charge  of  his 
adopted  family  and  had  gone  away  with 
his  company  to  patrol  the  county  and 
meet  Tryon,  who  was  marching  with 
his  regulars  through  the  country.  In 
Hillsboro  the  two  parties  were  fairly 
divided,  and  the  town  was  rent  with 
dissensions.  The  main  body  of  the  Reg- 
ulators was  massed  in  an  adjoining 
county  on  Alamance  creek,  waiting  the 
coming  of  Tryon  ;  ill-armed  and  provis- 
ioned and  badly  disciplined,  they  were 
but  a  laughing-stock  to  Tryon's  well- 
equipped  corps  ;  but  they  were  willing 
and  grimly  waiting  to  put  their  cause  to 
the  test  of  battle. 

Doris  threw  herself  into  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times  with  a  feverish  zest. 
It  was  such  a  relief  to  get  her  thoughts 
away  from  her  own  affairs.  She  watched 
the  mustering  and  drilling  of  the  militia 
with  a  feeling  little  short  of  fury,  and 
longed  vainly  to  do  something  for  the 
cause  she  had  espoused.  And  in  this 
mood  did  the  May-time  find  her. 

One  day  Abner,  hurrying  to  Alamance 


with  dispatches  for  the  Regulators,  rode 
into  the  yard  and  got  down  painfully 
from  his  horse.  Doris  must  give  him 
a  potion  at  once  that  would  cool  the 
fever  in  his  blood,  for,  despite  all  ob- 
stacles, he  must  ride  far  and  fast  that 
night,  that  the  camp  at  Alamance  might 
be  warned  of  Tryon's  approach.  They 
got  him  to  bed,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  he  was  raving  in  delirium,  helpless 
alike  to  his  cause  and  himself.  Doris  was 
in  despair,  and  her  consternation  was 
doubled  when  Joseph  Dunn,  coming  in 
to  see  his  sister,  told  them  that  Abner's 
presence  was  known  to  the  authorities 
in  the  town,  and  they  were  preparing  to 
come  out  and  take  him.  Doris  put  her 
hand  to  her  head,  almost  sobbing  ;  then 
her  eyes  fell  on  her  brother's  clothes, 
lying  on  a  chair,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  clear  to  her  how  she  might  save 
him  from  captivity  and  warn  Herman 
Husbands.  Were  they  not  of  the  same 
size  and  height,  she  and  Abner  ;  and 
who  could  tell  the  difference  if — she 
only  dared  ? 

Well,  and  she  would  dare  !  his  horse 
was  jaded,  but  hers  was  fresh.  His  dis- 
patches he  had  said  were  in  his  pocket ; 
she  knew  the  direction  in  which  she 
must  travel,  and  could  ask  the  way  if 
she  missed  it.  The  whole  matter  rested 
in  her  hands  ;  she  had  often  wished  to 
do  something  in  this  cause  she  regarded 
as  so  just,  and  now  was  her  chance. 
She  was  in  a  fever  to  be  gone. 

A  few  words  explained  her  purpose 
to  the  amazed  housekeeper  ;  the  chil- 
dren were  hastily  dispatched  to  a  neigh- 
bor's to  be  out  of  the  way  ;  a  night-cap 
was  tied,  by  way  of  disguise,  upon  the 
head  of  the  delirious  patient ;  and  ten 
minutes  later  a  slender  figure,  clad  in 
breeches  and  hose,  sprang  down-stairs 
and  into  the  yard  ;  and  eager  hands 
tore  the  saddle  from  one  horse  and 
strapped  it  upon  another. 

There  was  a  far-away  halloo  upon  the 
air,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  over  the  road 
from  town — -a  cloud  of  dust  out  of  which 
came  now  and  then  a  flash  of  steel,  be 
it  bridle-bit  or  saber  hilt.  Already  the 
pursuit  was  coming,  and  flight  was  all 
that  was  left.  Doris  swung  herself 
astride  the  horse,  and,  giving  him  the 
rein,  sped  away  down  the  sloping  road 
that  cut  the  face  of  the  country  like  a 
scar.  But  those  behind  had  seen  her, 
and  soon  the  halloos  grew  louder  and 
cries  of  halt,  halt,  came  faintly  to  her 
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on  the  rushing  wind.  But  she  only 
plied  her  whip  and  sped  away  the  faster. 
A  pistol  shot  cracked  sharply  behind 
her,  and  the  bullet  sung-  as  it  passed  her 
ear.  A  terror  seized  her,  but  she  dug 
her  heels  into  the  horse's  flanks  and 
bowed  herself  forward  in  the  saddle. 
Another,  and  yet  another  shot  rang  out, 
but  the  horse  had  caught  her  panic,  and 
the  loosened  rein  was  all  the  license  he 
wanted  to  widen  the  gap  between  him 
and  his  pursuers.  Those  behind  saw 
for  a  moment  a  man  bending  to  the 
pommel,  and  a  horse  that  scudded  away 
like  the  wind  ;  then  a  turn  in  the  road 
hid  them,  and  only  a  faint  trail  of  dust 
above  the  far  underbrush  told  where 
they  passed.  Whips  and  spurs  did  their 
utmost,  but  the  flying  scout  was  not  to 
be  overtaken.  For  an  hour  the  chase 
kept  up,  then  straggled  slowly  back,  for 
the  quarry  had  eluded  them  like  a  wary 
fox.  At  the  Nash  house  they  found  a 
jaded  horse  in  the  stable,  and  an  old 
woman  watching  beside  a  sick  girl's 
bed  ;  and  so  they  went  empty-handed 
back  to  town. 

Clinging  to  pommel  and  tossing  mane, 
Doris  saw  nothing  distinctly.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  and  fences  by  the  road- 
side seemed  a  stream  of  gray  and  green 
tones,  flowing  forever  to  the  rear.  The 
houses  she  passed  were  as  flashes  of 
white  in  the  swift  procession.  Gradu- 
ally as  she  lost  her  fear  the  excitement 
of  the  race  communicated  itself  to  her, 
and  now  that  there  were  no  bullets 
whistling  in  the  wind,  she  sat  erect,  and 
a  definite  plan  began  to  take  shape  in 
her  mind.  In  pursuance  of  this,  she 
turned  out  of  the  main  road,  and  cut 
across  country  by  an  obscure  bridle- 
path, and  thus  it  was  her  would-be  cap- 
tors lost  her. 

All  the  afternoon  she  rode,  sparing 
her  horse  only  on  the  up-grades  ;  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  ask  some  way- 
farer the  right  road,  that  she  might  not 
miss  her  bearings.  As  the  twilight 
came  down,  her  timidity  returned,  but 
her  man's  apparel  and  the  pistols  in  her 
belt  reassured  her.  She  believed  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  latter  if 
necessity  presented,  but  not  unless  her 
life  or  her  dispatches  were  in  danger, 
would  she  so  much  as  draw  one  of  them 
from  its  leathern  pocket.  At  a  wayside 
spring  she  got  down  and  rested  her 
horse  and  read  carefully  the  dispatches; 
then  mounted  and  went  on  agfain  under 


the  blossoming  stars.  But  after  a  while 
she  realized  that  her  horse  was  near  the 
end  of  its  present  endurance,  and  she 
began  to  question  with  herself  where 
she  had  best  pass  the  night,  in  the  open 
air  or  ask  lodging  in  some  cabin.  Nei- 
ther idea  was  to  her  liking,  and  so  she 
urged  her  limping  steed  on,  avoiding 
some  lights  that  twinkled  out  of  the 
dark,  and  gaining  the  road  beyond.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  ;  not  a 
branch  moved,  not  an  owl  hooted,  not 
a  frog  croaked.  She  swayed  forward, 
weary  beyond  expression.  Suddenly, 
from  somewhere  out  of  the  dark,  a 
voice  cried  "  Halt."  Instantly  she  was 
erect,  her  heart  beating  in  a  panic  of 
fear.  Quickly  her  hand  felt  fur  the 
pistol,  but  the  touch  of  the  cold  stock 
sent  a  chill  through  her,  so  that  with 
the  cowardice  of  irresolution  she  again 
betook  herself  to  flight.  Obediently 
the  horse  plunged  into  the  darkness 
ahead,  while  she  listened  for  a  shot  to 
follow,  but  there  came  instead  a  mellow 
halloo  from  farther  up  the  road  in  front 
of  her.  She  could  turn  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  for  a  ravine  edged 
one  side  of  the  road  and  a  hedge  the 
other.  Beyond  the  hedge  there  sud- 
denly sprang  to  view  a  cluster  of  twink- 
ling lights.  Turning  her  startled  eyes 
from  them,  she  saw  dimly  before  her  a 
man,  whose  order  to  draw  rein  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  coupled  with  the 
rapid  approach  of  footsteps  from  the 
rear,  left  her  no  alternative  but  to  check 
her  horse  ;  and  in  another  minute  her 
pistols  were  taken  from  her,  and  she 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Between  her  captors  the  girl 
passed  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  and 
turned  sharply  to  the  right  toward  the 
cluster  of  lights,  which  she  now  knew 
to  be  the  campfires  of  a  company  of 
soldiers  bivouacking  for  the  night.  She 
gave  no  name  save  that  of  Nash,  hoping 
these  people  were  all  strangers  and 
would  ask  no  questions  except  con- 
cerning her  mission.  But  her  hope  was 
in  vain,  for  in  the  brighter  light  about 
the  fires  she  saw  several  faces  familiar 
to  her  upon  the  streets  of  Hillsboro'  ; 
and  before  the  story  of  her  capture  had 
been  concluded,  one  of  these  men,  hold- 
ing a  flaming  brand  aloft  for  a  sight  of 
her  face,  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  'tis  Abner  Nash,  as  I  be 
alive  !  " 

Doris  drew  a  deep   breath  of  relief  ; 
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but  the  next  minute  her  very  lips  were 
ashen,  for  an  orderly  arrived  to  say  that 
Captain  Henderson  wished  the  prisoner 
brought  immediately  into  his  presence. 
Captain  Henderson  !  This,  then  was 
Ruffin's  company,  and  she  was  to  go 
before  him.  With  a  nonchalance  she 
was  far  from  feeling,  she  followed 
her  guide  to  a  tent,  in  front  of  which 
was  a  table  improvised  out  of  a  plank 
and  two  blocks  of  wood.  A  pine  torch 
stuck  in  a  knot  hole  in  the  plank,  threw 
a  flaring  light  over  the  two  men,  Ruffin 
and  a  brother  officer,  who  sat  together 
going  over  some  papers. 

"  Here  is  the  man,  sir,"  said  the 
orderly,  saluting.  "  His  name  is  Abner 
Nash ;  some  of  the  men  recognized 
him." 

Ruffin  looked  up  quickly  :  "  Why, 
Abner,  lad,  it  grieves  me  to  see  you 
thus  !  "  Then,  as  though  remembering 
his  duty,  he  asked  the  orderly,  coldly,  if 
he  had  been  searched. 

"  No,  sir  ;  only  his  weapons  have  been 
taken  from  him." 

"  Young  man,  you  will  yield  up  to  my 
sergeant  all  dispatches  and  papers  you 
may  have  about  you,"  said  Ruffin. 

"  I  have  naught  that  is  your  property." 
Doris  spoke  as  gruffly  as  she  could,  to 
disguise  her  voice. 

"  Search  him,  sergeant,"  was  Ruffin's 
terse  order. 

For  a  moment  Doris  was  inclined  to 
submit  in  order  to  promote  the  decep- 
tion she  was  practicing ;  but  as  the 
man's  hand  reached  for  her  pocket  her 
womanhood  was  in  arms. 

"  Touch  me  not  !  "  she  cried,  but  he 
took  no  heed,  and  in  another  moment 
she  was  struggling  to  loose  his  hold  on 
her  arm,  calling  out  to  him  to  have  done. 
Ruffin  sprang  up  with  a  quick  exclama- 
tion and  took  a  step  forward,  but 
checked  himself,  and  then  his  voice 
broke  coldly  into  the  melee  : 

"  Unhand  him,  sergeant  ;  I  will  ex- 
amine him  myself  at  my  leisure.  Take 
him  yonder  to  the  barn  and  place  a 
guard'  at  the  door.  He  seems  faint  with 
fatigue  ;  see  that  he  has  some  refresh- 
ment. I  shall  have  finished  here  in  half 
an  hour." 

Doris,  breathing  hard,  crushed  her  hat 
farther  over  her  face  and,  with  a  bare 
salute  to  the  officers,  followed  the  ser- 
geant to  a  small  building  in  the  field  be- 
yond the  tents.  It  was  an  empty  corn- 
crib,  built  high  from  the  ground  on  rude 


pillars.  A  door  and  one  narrow  window 
were  the  only  openings  ;  dust  and  cob- 
webs and  a  rough  bench  were  its  only  fur- 
nishings. An  excellent  prison,  for  it  was 
tight  and  strong.  Doris  threw  herself  on 
the  bench  and  thrust  her  hands  into  her 
pockets.  Her  first  thought  was  for  her 
dispatches.  There  were  but  two — a 
small  one  of  most  personal  character 
to  Herman  Husbands,  a  longer  one  of 
a  general  nature  concerning  Tryon's 
movements.  She  rightly  judged  that 
the  latter  would  be  no  news  to  these 
men,  and  so  deftly  separating  the  smaller 
one  she  crushed  it  into  her  mouth, where 
she  chewed  it  to  a  pulp  and  then  spat  it 
out  into  the  dust.  Presently  they 
brought  her  water  and  such  coarse  food 
as  soldiers  have,  and  she  was  glad  to 
break  her  long  fast.  There  was  a  bit  of 
silver  in  her  trousers  pocket,  and  she 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  asking 
that  her  horse  be  fed.  And  the  rough 
fellow  went  away  wondering  how  a  man 
could  have  so  gentle  a  manner. 

A  single  candle  fought  against  the 
shadows  in  the  barn,  and  by  it  Doris  sat 
pondering  her  own  perilous  position. 
Had  she  been  recognized  ?  She  could 
not  say,  but  her  cheeks  were  hot  at  the 
thought.  Presently  there  were  footsteps 
outside,  and  Ruffin's  voice  bade  the 
guard  move  farther  down  the  beat.  I 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  the  contrary,  Doris 
cowered  upon  the  bench  as  the  captain 
entered  and  hung  his  lantern  on  a  peg. 

"  Master  Nash,"  and  his  clean-shaven 
lips  twitched  with  a  smile  as  he  said  it, 
"  I  must  ask  that  you  give  up  to  me  any 
papers  or  anything  else  you  may  have 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  Governor." 

"And  if  I  refuse  ? " 

"  You  will  not  refuse,  for  you  will  not 
wish  to  be  searched — and  however  I  dis- 
like it,  I  must,  perforce,  do  my  duty." 

She  almost  hated  him  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  lurked  in  his  smile,  but  she 
knew  there  was  naught  else  to  do,  and 
so  she  drew  the  note  out  and  held  it  to 
him.  He  took  it  and  glanced  hastily 
through  it. 

"  Is  this  all?" 

"  Every  line  I  have  about  me — I  swear 
it !  "  she  cried.  He  bowed  his  accept- 
ance of  her  statement.  Then  his  eyes 
kindled,  half  with  anger,  half  with 
amusement. 

"And  was  it  for  this  that  you  played 
this  game,  Doris  ?  " 
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A  hot  Bush  flamed  into  her  cheeks  and 
she  sank  again  upon  the  bench,  painfully 
aware  of  her  masculine  attire. 

"  Did  you  think  you  had  deceived  me  ? 
I  suspected  you  from  the  first,  but  from 
the  moment  I  bade  the  sergeant  search 
you,  I  was  sure.  Come,  tell  me  how  it  is 
you  are  on  this  business — in  this  guise  ? " 

Instinctively  she  drew  her  feet  further 
under  the  bench  to  hide  them  ;  then  with 
a  desperate  effort  at  calmness,  she  gave 
him  a  brief  account  of  her  adventure 
and  its  origin. 

"  You  risked  your  life  for  a  matter  of 
small  moment.  The  date  of  this  note  is 
four  days  agone  ;  Try  on  hath  anticipated 
you,  and  is  even  now  camped  a  few  miles 
from  here,  on  his  way  to  Alamance, 
which  he  will  reach  in  the  morning. 
Every  country  lad  knows  of  his  prox- 
imity, so  your  news  were  no  news. 
Surely  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence 
that  brought  you  to  me  rather  than  to 
Tryon.  We  are  left  to  hold  the  road 
here,  that  the  rear  of  the  main  army 
may  be  protected  until  after  the  battle 
is  over." 

"  The  battle  ? — is  it  then  to  come  so 
soon  ?" 

"  Truly  ;  unless  the  Regulators  lay 
down  their  arms  before  to-morrow  is 
many  hours  old.  By  this  time  to-morrow 
the  insurrection  will  be  crushed." 

She  sprang  up,  a  torrent  of  protest  on 
her  tongue,  but  dropped  back  into  her 
place,  again  painfully  aware  of  her  dress. 
He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her,  for 
this  abashed  timidity  was  a  new  and 
marvelously  sweet  revelation.  She  had 
always  been  so  frank,  so  self-sure,  that 
he  had  never  thought  of  her  as  embar- 
rassed. He  wished  the  interview  might 
be  prolonged,  but  his  first  care  must  be 
for  her.     He  glanced  about  regretfully. 

"  This  is  but  an  ill  lodging-place,  but 
I  will  have  'some  blankets  brought,  and 
you  must  make  out  the  best  you  can 
for  to-nightt  Have  no  uneasiness  ;  my 
tent  is  not  ten  paces  from  this  door.  To- 
morrow I  shall  find  an  excuse  to  send 
you  back  to  Hiilsboro'  with  some  sick 
soldiers.     In  the  meantime " 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  the  guard, 
who  called  out  that  he  was  wanted  im- 
mediately. He  went  and  Doris  was  left 
alone  with  the  weaving  shadows.  It 
was  perhaps  ten  minutes  ere  Ruffin  re- 
turned ;  and  his  face  was  grave  with 
some  disturbing  thought  as  he  said  : 

"A  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  has 


arisen,  Doris.  One  of  Tryon's  aides, 
who  was  here  when  you  were  captured, 
carried  the  news  to  headquarters  ;  and 
now  there  comes  in  hot  haste  a  message 
that  I  shall  bring  you  before  his  Excel- 
lency to-morrow." 

She  grew  pale  as  marble.  "  What 
will  be  my  fate  ?  " 

"  I  dare  not  think  what  it  might  be  if 
you  went  as  you  are — but — you  are  not 
going." 

"  Not  going  ?  How  then  may  I  avoid 
it  ? "     Her  tone  was  pitifully  eager. 

"  I  must  contrive  that  you  escape  to- 
night. I  have  not  thought  out  a  plan 
yet,  but  listen  well  toward  midnight, 
and  when  you  hear  three  taps  upon  the 
shutter  of  yonder  window,  open  it  qui- 
etly. Now  I  must  go,  or  suspicion  will 
be  aroused.  It  is  but  eight  o'clock."  He 
longed  to  take  her  hand,  but  the  guard 
was  knocking,  so  he  went  out  with  only 
a  careless .  nod,  but  with  a  glance  that 
said  a  hundred  tender  things. 

Alone  in  the  dark  room,  Doris 
stretched  herself  on  the  bench  with  the 
blankets  wrapped  about  her,  for  the  air 
was  growing  chill.  Directly  above  her 
was  the  window,  closed  with  its  batten 
shutter,  which  she  had  observed  was 
fastened  on  this  side  with  a  hook  and 
staple.  Racked  and  weary  as  was  her 
body,  her  mind  was  too  alert  to  admit 
of  sleep,  and  so  she  lay  striving  to  guess 
what  Ruffin's  plan  might  be.  If  it 
failed,  what  would  Tryon  do  with  her  ? 
She  was  too  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  war 
to  know  her  real  danger.  And  so  pres- 
ently her  thought  went  back  to  Abner, 
and  by  natural  stages  to  Terry.  Poor 
Terry,  how  he  had  suffered  and  strug- 
gled before  he  accepted  the  relief  she 
gave  him.  How  blind  she  had  been  to 
his  altered  mood.  Well,  she  had  made 
amends,  and  no  doubt  his  present  con- 
tent blotted  out  all  past  pain.  If  any 
trouble  came  to  her  through  this  mad 
adventure,  would  he  find  time,  from 
making  love  to  Agnes,  to  be  very  sorry  ? 
It  was  not  often  that  she  allowed  her 
meditation  to  take  this  turn  ;  but  to- 
night she  seemed  more  isolated,  more 
alone  than  ever,  and  the  old  days  came 
back  with  a  glamour  of  rose  and  gold 
which  had  in  reality  never  been  theirs. 
It  was  perhaps  an  hour  ere  she  fell  into 
a  fitful  sleep,  her  last  thought  being 
one  of  trust  in  Ruffin's  promised  aid. 

She  was  roused  by  a  soft  tapping  on 
the  shutter  above  her  and  sat  up  full 
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of  fear,  unable  to  recall  at  first  just 
where  she  was.  But  the  tapping  came 
again,  and  now  fully  awake,  she  stood  up 
on  thebench  and  pushed  the  shutter  ajar. 

"  Hist  !  "  whispered  Ruffin's  voice. 
"  Be  quiet  and  quick — climb  out  cau- 
tiously.    I  will  aid  you." 

The  moon  had  set,  but  the  starlight 
revealed  a  man  on  horseback  under  the 
window.  Sitting  thus  he  could  just 
reach  up  to  the  ledge,  for  the  window 
was  high  because  of  the  pillars.  He 
dropped  the  rein  over  the  horse's  neck 
and  sat  with  uplifted  arms  to  receive 
her.  She  hesitated,  but  his  authorita- 
tive whisper  forestalled  any  objection, 
and  carefully  she  climbed  on  to  the  nar- 
row ledge  and  let  herself  down.  He 
received  her  in  his  strong  arms,  and, 
letting  her  slip  until  her  foot  caught 
the  stirrup  and  rested  there,  he  bade 
her  swing  to  his  arm  and  draw  herself 
up  behind  him.  She  was  agile  and  ac- 
customed to  horses,  and  the  thing  was 
done  in  a  moment.  Then  they  moved 
off  cautiously  in  the  shadow  of  a  hedge 
across  the  field  parallel  with  the  road. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Once  they 
paused  in  a  hollow  of  darkness  made 
by  drooping  boughs  to  let  a  sentinel 
pass  down  on  his  beat  ;  and  then  crept 
onward  to  a  clump  of  trees  and  under- 
brush. Here  a  man  was  waiting  with 
another  horse.  There  were  a  few  words 
between  him  and  Ruffin,  and  then  the 
latter  said  over  his  shoulder : 

"  That  horse  is  for  you,  Master  Nash  ; 
get  down,  I  pray  you,  and  mount  it." 

Doris  was  quick  to  obey,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  had  left  the  man 
behind,  and  were  moving  silently  and 
in  single  file  through  the  sombre  forest. 
It  was  perchance  twenty  minutes  ere 
they  came  out  upon  the  road  far  beyond 
where  the  last  picket  was  posted.  As 
Ruffin  checked  his  horse  to  let  Doris 
come  up,  he  became  aware  that  she 
sat  her  man's  saddle  womanwise.  He 
made  no  comment,  but  she  was  con- 
scious of  his  scrutiny,  and  was  glad  of 
the  friendly  half  light  to  hide  the  color 
that  came  into  her  cheeks.  Her  em- 
barrassment betrayed  itself  in  the  nerv- 
ous tone  in  which  she  asked  : 

"  Whither  are  we  going  ?  " 

"  To  Maddock's  mill.  I  can  take  you 
no  farther,  for  there  would  be  no  time  left 
for  me  to  return  ere  the  daylight.  You 
have  friends  at  the  mill  who  will  give  you 
shelter." 


A  new  suspicion  flashed  into  her 
mind  ;  she  leaned  out  of  the  shadow 
between  them,  and  asked  doubtfully  : 

"  Master  Henderson,  are  you  running 
any  danger  for  yourself  in  aiding  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  horse  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
shall  be  in  my  tent  again  ere  there  is  any 
call  for  me,"  he  answered  indifferently. 

"  But  you  had  orders  to  deliver  me  to 
Tryon  to-morrow,"  she  went  on  with 
increasing  alarm. 

"  Well,  you  are  not  the  first  prisoner 
who  has  "escaped  mysteriously." 

"  But  will  you  not  be  censured  for  it  ?. " 

"Assuredly." 

She  drew  rein  suddenly  :  "  I  will  go 
back  and  face  it  out  myself  rather  than 
drag  you  into  trouble." 

He  touched  up  her  horse  with  his 
whip,  laughing  as  he  made  evasive  an- 
swer :  "  You  are  not  dragging  me  into 
trouble.  I  shall  fabricate  some  plausible 
tale  for  the  Governor's  ear  concerning 
how  boldly  and  artfully  you  made  good 
your  departure." 

He  knew  the  delicate  danger  of  his 
position,  but  put  it  aside.  Except  for 
the  conversation  in  the  barn,  he  had 
had  no  talk  with  her  since  that  ride  from 
the  house  of  the  dying  widow  back  in 
March,  and  he  was  not  sure  on  what 
ground  he  stood  with  her.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  details  of  her  break  with 
Terry,  only  the  result,  which  was  known 
to  everybody. 

The  first  hour  of  their  journey  they 
kept  up  such  a  speed  that  connected 
conversation  was  not  possible  ;  but  by 
and  by  there  was  a  long  hill  to  climb, 
and  they  must  perforce  slacken  pace. 
As  they  toiled  slowly  upward,  he  turned 
so  as  to  look  at  her,  and  after  some  re- 
marks as  to  how  she  rode  her  awkward 
saddle,  he  asked  tentatively  : 

"  Have  you  ever  forgiven  me  for  the 
unmannerly  things  I  said  to  you  upon 
our  last  ride  ?  " 

"  What  unmannerly  things,  I  pray 
you?" 

"  Concerning  Terry  Bryce.  It  was  a 
most  brutal  thing  of  me,  and  I  do  give 
you  my  word  that  I  repented  it  right 
bitterly.  I  wanted  to  tell  )tou  how 
sorry  I  was,  but  it  seemed  better  not  to 
open  the  subject  again.  I  ought  to  have 
been  horsewhipped  for  my  insolence."    - 

"  Nay,  you  but  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
true  state  of  things  ;  I  had  been  blind 
long  enough.  Like  many  another  I  had 
dreamed  my  sand-house  was  a  palace  of 
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marble,  and  the  awakening  had  to 
come."  She  spoke  without  emotion, 
and  he  gathered  no  further  knowledge 
from  her  face  because  of  the  clouding 
shadows.  The  question  that  burnt  his 
lips  he  would  not  ask  ;  but  presently 
she  answered  it  unawares. 

"  I  have  never  spoken  of  this  matter 
to  any  one  save  Abner  ;  but  you  were 
always  so  hard  upon  Terry  that  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  he  refused  the  free- 
dom I  offered  him  and  begged  to  hold 
on  to  his  troth  to  me.  He  did  nothing 
that  was  out  of  accord  with  honor.  But 
I  had  read  his  heart,  and  so  held  to  my 
purpose." 

"  To  be  betrothed  to  one  woman  and 
fall  in  love  with  another  is  not  the  color 
I  like  to  see  upon  honor,"  he  said,  re- 
sentfully. 

"We -cannot  always  control  our  affec- 
tions." 

"  That  is  most  true,  Doris,"  he  an- 
swered, his  voice  softened  almost  to  a 
whisper,  "  for  my  love  for  you  has  been 
my  master  these  many  months." 

The  top  of  the  hill  was  reached  and 
the  horses  broke  into  a  quick  trot ;  thus 
was  she  saved  the  trouble  of  an  answer. 
The  anxiety  for  his  safety  returned. 
They  had  taken  a  short  cut  unknown  to 
Doris.  When  after  a  little  while,  out  of 
the  darkness  ahead,  a  deep  baying  an- 
nounced that  the  miller's  dogs  had 
-caught  the  noise  of  their  coming,  Doris 
stopped  and  said : 

"  Here  you  must  turn  back,  Master 
Henderson,  for  I  will  no  longer  jeopar- 
dize your  safety.  You  have  been  ex- 
ceeding good  to  me,  and  I  can  never 
hope  to  pay  my  debt." 

He  got  down  from  his  horse  and  came 
and  stood  beside  her,  taking  her  hand 
in  his.  "  Doris,"  he  said,  gently,  "  will 
you  not  take  another  tenant  into  your 
empty  heart  ?  I  will  pay  you  such  ren- 
tal of  love  as  never  yet  woman  received 
of  man." 

"  There  is  no  room  in  my  heart  to  let, 
Master  Henderson.  My  home  folk  and 
my  duties  fill  all  the  space." 

Despite  the  evenness  of  her  tone, 
there  was  a  harsh  sound  in  the  words, 
and  immediately  she  knew  it  and  strove 
to  make  amends,  for  she  was  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  service  that  night. 
But  he  told  her,  in  that  terse  way  he 
had  which  was  so  near  to  brusqueness, 
that  he  wanted  no  thanks  unless  they 
were  sweetened  with  something  tender- 


er. Thus,  after  further  fruitless  words, 
they  parted,  and  she  held  her  rein  taut 
until  the  echo  of  his  galloping  died  into 
silence  ;  then  she  turned  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  mill  and  went  slowly  to 
the  rear,  for  she  had  a  purpose  in  her 
mind,  and  meant  not  to  arouse  the  in- 
mates. Explanations  would  be  hard  to 
make  ;  and  so  she  went  to  the  shed  at 
the  rear  of  the  barn,  and,  leaving  her 
horse  at  a  hay-rick,  she  climbed  into  one 
of  the  wide  cattle-troughs  and  was  soon 
asleep.  But  it  was  a  fitful  sleep,  and 
daylight  found  her  once  more  upon  the 
road.  Ere  sunrise  she  had  entered  her 
father's  fields  by  a  far  gate,  and  so 
gained  the  barn.  Shutting  her  strange 
horse  out  of  sight  in  an  unused  stall,  she 
crept  up-stairs  to  Dame  Wood's  room, 
and  was  received  with  open  arms. 

All  had  gone  well  with  Abner,  who 
was  sleeping  peacefully,  and  so,  having 
satisfied  her  father's  anxiety,  she  locked 
herself  in  her  room,  for  the  deception  in 
regard  to  her  brother  must  still  be  kept 
up  that  he  might  be  safe  from  arrest. 
Her  room  was  full  of  purple  shadows 
when  she  was  sufficiently  rested  to  leave 
her  bed. 

The  next  morning  all  the  town  knew 
that  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  had  been 
fought  and  Tryon  was  victorious  ;  and 
Doris  Nash  cried  out  with  set  teeth  that 
God  had  let  a  just  cause  fail. 

It  had  failed  certainly  ;  and  shortly 
after  the  battle  the  haughty  Governor 
took  possession  of  Hillsboro',  and,  open- 
ing court,  struck  the  last  blow  to  the 
rebellion  in  the  public  execution  of  the 
prisoners,  whom  he  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Thus  was  closed  the  chap- 
ter of  that  first  martial  resistance  to 
English  oppression  in  the  colonies  ;  but 
the  seal  that  finished  it  was  red  with 
blood  that  cried  aloud  for  retribution, 
and  the  dark  tragedy  of  Regulators' 
Hill  lived  on  in  the  memory  of  the 
people.  It  is  one  thing  to  conquer  an 
undisciplined  army  and  hang  its  leaders 
like  common  felons  ;  it  is  another  thing 
to  stamp  out  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended,  if  those  principles  have 
in  them  the  quickening  germs  of  truth. 
There  were  those  who  looked  upon  the 
rising  of  the  Regulators  as  unwise,  and 
even  treasonable  ;  but  thousands  of  eyes 
turned  toward  that  knoll  in  Hillsboro' 
town,  where  the  last  victims  perished,  as 
an  altar  where  was  offered  up  a  sacrifice 
to  liberty. 
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Doris  Nash  was  one  of  these,  and  hope 
and  comfort  were  in  the  thought.  Out 
of  this  some  good  must  come,  either 
through  the  new  governor  (for  Tryon 
was  soon  gone,  and  Martin  in  his  place), 
or  else  in  the  consolidation  of  the  people 
against  the  misrule.  So  she  gave  up 
hearkening  to  disputes  over  public  af- 
fairs. She  realized  her  helplessness  in 
the  matter,  and  so  strove  to  fill  her 
hands  with  wholesome  household  tasks. 
Ruffin,  who  came  now  and  then  to  the 
house,  noticed  the  growing  gravity  in 
her  manner,  but  otherwise  she  was  un- 
changed. No  harm  had  come  to  him 
for  the  aid  he  had  given  her.  Of  that 
she  had  made  sure  long  ago,  and  then 
the  subject  was  dropped  between  them, 
for  she  could  not  bear  to  speak  of 
it.  But  Dame  Wood  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  her  heroism,  even  if  it  had  ac- 
complished nothing,  and  by  taking  first 
one  crony,  and  then  another,  into  her 
confidence,  she  soon  had  it  the  talk  of 
the  town. 

Early  in  the  summer  Terry  and  Ag- 
nes were  married.  Without  the  least 
show  of  emotion,  Doris  read  the  letter 
describing  the  wedding,  and  then  quietly 
lighted  it  at  the  candle,  and  watched  it 
until  it  was  white  ashes.  It  was  Dame 
Wood  who  told  the  town  gossips  what  a 
fine  wedding  it  had  been,  with  the  new 
governor  and  his  officers  as  guests. 

Ruffin  heard  the  news  with  secret  de- 
light ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  earth  was 
white  with  a  December  snow,  that  he 
dared  say  aught  of  it  to  Doris  ;  and,  as  if 
by  some  chance,  the  very  next  day  there 
came  the  tragic  news  of  Agnes's  death. 
There  had  been  a  great  ball,  and  she 
had  made  herself  beautiful  once  too 
often  in  her  dainty  gown,  cut  to  show 
her  dimpled  shoulders,  for  the  night  had 
been  wet  and  raw,  and  the  cold  she  took 
clung  to  her  until  it  sapped  her  strength 
of  life.  It  seemed  so  impossible  that  so 
much  joyousness  had  suddenly  passed, 
like  the  cessation  of  a  tune,  that  Doris 
could  not  realize  it.  She  had  a  feeling 
that  her  grief  was  unnecessary ;  that 
there  was  some  strange  mistake  ;  and, 
perhaps,  not  until  several  weeks  later, 
when  a  package  came  to  her  from  Aunt 
Guion,  did  she  fully  believe  that  her 
sister  was  no  more.  In  the  package 
were  the  necklace  that  had  been  Terry's 
betrothal  gift  to  each,  and  a  letter  writ- 
ten after  the  young  wife  knew  she  was 
to  die.     It  was  short,  but  it  told  a  whole 


history  to  the  girl  who  read  it  with  eyes 
tear-brimmed  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months. 

"  Take  your  necklace  back  again, 
Doris  dear,  "  so  the  missive  ran  ;  "  it  has 
brought  me  little  of  real  happiness.  I 
cannot  die  without  telling  you  that  our 
marriage  has  turned  out  a  mistake  for 
Terry.  He  deceived  himself  about  his 
feelings  for  me.  It  was  you  whom  he 
really  loved.  I  think  I  guessed  this 
a  while  before  our  marriage,  but  I 
would  not  confess  it,  so  loth  was  I  to 
lose  him,  so  incapable  of  bearing  the 
mortification  of  having  the  world  know 
I  was  not  the  preferred  one.  I  thought 
that  when  once  we  were  married  he 
could  not  choose  but  love  me.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  He  has  been  very 
good  to  me,  never  by  word  or  sign  giv- 
ing me  to  understand  that  he  regretted 
his  choice  ;  but  somehow  I  have  felt  it 
always,  and  the  knowledge  has  burned 
and  burned.  It  was  the  first  time  my 
power  to  please  ever  failed  me — and  it 
was  the  time  I  most  desired  success  ! 
I  have  sometimes  felt  that  unconscious- 
ly he  was  comparing  me  to  you  with 
your  calm  way  of  settling  things,  and  at 
such  times  I  have  hated  you.  But  that 
feeling  is  all  gone  now,  and  wvsn  I 
think  of  you  it  is  always  with  th  i  uh 
that  I  had  been  more  like  you. 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  die  so  young  I 

cannot  bless  God  for  taking  me,  i  .e 
minister  says  I  should.  I  want  t<  ?e 
so  much,  so  much  !  To  live  and  Kter 
Terry  for  my  own  and  make  him  lc  j 
me  ;  but  they  tell  me  it  cannot  be,  tl  it 
my  body  which  I  have  thought  ;o 
beautiful,  must  be  put  away  out  of  sig  at 
forever.     It  is  terrible,  terrible  ! 

"  In  the  months  to  come  when  he  snail 
have  out-lived  the  shock  of  my — I  can- 
not write  the  dreadful  word,  but  you 
will  understand — in  that  time  he  will  go 
back  to  you, and  you  two  will  be  happy 
at  last.  I  have  been  vain  and  selfish  all 
my  life,  but  now  the  end  has  come  ; 
surely  this  last  act  of  giving  him  back 
to  you  will  make  some  amends.  Up  in 
heaven  God  will  not  let  me  know  that 
he  is  happier  with  you  than  he  was 
with  me.  Good-bye,  Doris.  Speak  of 
me  sometimes,  that  he  may  not  utterly 
forget  me.  Oh,  it  is  so  hard,  so  bitter 
hard !  Agnes.  *' 

A  pitiful  letter  it  was,  blotted  and  tear- 
stained  and  evidently  written  by  piece- 
meal ;    and  Doris  seemed  to  feel  how 
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feverish  was  the  hand  that  had  held  the 
pen.  At  first  the  heart-break  in  the  lines, 
the  pitifully  brave  confession  of  failure 
was  all  that  she  saw.  Poor  Agnes,  how 
unfitted  by  nature  or  training-  was  she  to 
bear  such  a  burden  !  Was  it  quite  right 
that  this  had  been  laid  upon  her,  quite 
just  and  fair  when  she  had  not  been  fore- 
armed with  strength  ?  As  well  have 
weighted  a  lark's  wings  with  a  clod  of 
earth  and  then  expected  it  to  soar ;  and 
Doris  put  her  face  in  the  letter  and  sob- 
bed like  a  child.  All  her  thought  was 
for  Agnes  ;  for  her  disappointment,  her 
bitter  grief  over  the  summons  that  had 
come  to  her — sorrow  for  the  picture  of 
the  frivolous,  ill-disciplined  girl  fighting 
out,  face  to  face  with  the  spectral  mes- 
senger, the  battle  with  her  heart  and 
her  pride  that  she  might  make  this  last 
confession  of  failure.  It  was  not  until 
re-reading  the  letter  several  days  later 
that  the  full  realization  of  the  words 
"  he  will  go  back  to  you  "  came  upon  her. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  which 
followed  she  had  her  hands  and  her 
thoughts  filled  with  her  father,  whose 
failing  health  made  him  as  a  child  to  be 
cared  for.  In  her  manner  was  a  shade 
more  of  gravity  than  of  yore,  but  she 
had  ever  that  same  wide,  kind  smile 
which  had  unlocked  so  many  hearts  and 
brought  so  many  confidences  to  her 
keeping.  In  the  autumn  the  old  man 
died,  and  when  the  spring  came  she  was 
alone  in  her  house  with  Dame  Wood  and 
Jane  Dunn,  for  Abner  had  married  and 
set  up  his  own  establishment.  Lonely 
enough  did  the  home  place  seem  to 
Doris  when  her  hands  were  emptied  of 
their  long  familiar  tasks  ;  but  new  du- 
ties came,  and  in  those  days  she  knew 
that  God  must  have  foreseen  this  blank 
in  her  life  when  he  put  it  into  her  heart 
to  take  Jane  Dunn  in  her  care. 

When  the  new  grass  was  flecked  with 
the  prodigal  gold  of  dandelions,  and 
robins  came  back  to  the  blossomed 
orchards  to  build  their  fragile  castles 
among  the  young  leaves,  Terry  returned 
from  New  Berne,  and  settled  again  at 
his  former  business  in  the  town.  One 
beautiful  afternoon  he  knocked  at  Doris' 
door,  and  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
two  years  they  stood  face  to  face.  Of 
the  two  he  was  the  more  changed,  for 
there  were  threads  of  silver  through  his 
hair,  and  lines  about  his  mouth  which 
only  suffering  could  have  drawn.  He 
had  delayed  this  meeting,  dreading,  yet 


desiring  it ;  but  the  quiet  dignity  of  her 
manner  put  him  at  once  at  ease.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  his  second  visit  that  he 
found  courage  to  speak  of  Agnes,  and 
both  of  them  had  wet  cheeks  and  trem- 
bling voices  as  the  talk  went  on.  After 
that  he  felt  no  longer  any  embarrass- 
ment, and  soon  he  was  a  constant  visitor 
in  her  house.  All  his  wild  ways  were 
gone,  and  in  their  stead  was  an  earnest 
thoughtfulness  that  won  back  his  old 
popularity  in  the  town. 

Ruffin  watched  the  course  of  things 
with  uneasy  jealousy,  and  found  himself 
going  from  hot  to  cold  as  people  talked 
of  the  likelihood  of  the  old  romance  be- 
ing renewed.  It  had  been  a  long  while 
since  he  had  talked  of  love  to  Doris, 
thinking  it  best  to  wait  for  some  sign 
from  her.  Now  he  was  furious  with 
himself  for  letting  time  slip  by  until  her 
former  lover  was  free  to  woo  her  again. 
But  he  refused  to  admit  that  his  cause 
was  even  yet  hopeless,  and  set  about  to 
make  one  more  supreme  effort  to  win 
his  suit.  Yet  the  days  slipped  by,  and 
he  found  either  no  courage  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  was  in  his  heart. 
Always  was  she  busy,  or  else  when  he 
came  some  one  else  was  already  in  the 
parlor  or  on  the  porch,  and  this  person 
was  usually  Terry  Bryce.  The  feeling 
between  the  two  men  soon  crystallized 
into  an  open  rivalry,  in  which  each  hin- 
dered the  other,  and  yet  hung  back 
himself,  Terry  in  diffidence  at  asking 
for  what  he  had  once  foregone,  Ruffin 
dreading  a  fresh  repulse. 

The  whole  town  looked  on  at  the 
drama,  and  questioned  with  itself  as  to 
the  end.  It  will  be  Terry,  some  said, 
counting  upon  their  fingers  the  times 
she  had  been  known  to  change  her 
mind.  But  others  put  their  faith  in 
Ruffin,  knowing  how  constancy  such  as 
his  weighs  ever  with  a  woman's  heart. 
Doris  heard  bits  of  the  floating  gossip, 
and  smiled  her  wide  smile,  that  was  so 
inscrutable,  save  for  its  kindness.  She 
knew  what  was  coming,  knew  that  her 
life's  choice  was  soon  to  be  made,  and 
often  now  did  Dame  Wood  find  her  with 
her  hands  idle  in  her  lap,  while  her  eyes, 
misty  with  thought-shadows,  were  striv- 
ing, perchance,  to  re-read  the  past,  or 
else  to  catch  some  faint  glimmering  of 
the  handwriting  on  the  pages  of  the 
future. 

It  was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  she  had   sat    long    in    a    tranced 
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silence,  noting  nothing  that  chanced 
about  her,  that  Jane  brought  her  a  note 
and  a  message.  The  former  said  that 
Terry  was  in  the  haunt  by  the  lilac 
bushes,  and  longed  to  tell  her  an  old 
story  all  over  again  ;  would  she  listen  ? 
"And  Master  Henderson  gave  me 
this  curious  message,"  said  Jane  ;  "  he 
would  not  sit  with  Master  Bryce  under 
the  lilacs,  but  was  going  to  the  rose 
arbor  at  the  far  side  of  the  garden  ,  and 
he  said  that  if  you  came  to  him  there 


hall,  and  even  at  that  distance  the 
watcher  above  could  see  the  color 
dawning  in  her  cheeks.  And  now  she 
is  in  the  porch,  and  both  of  those  who 
wait  outside  hold  her  in  full  view,  and 
two  hearts  almost  cease  to  beat  with 
hope  that  travails — two  hearts  keeping 
each  a  tryst,  which  for  one  must  be  the 
last,  for  the  other  eternal. 

Step  by  step,  without  any  hurry  and 
yet  without  pause,  she  came  from  the 
porch  to  the  ground,  and  here  the  path 
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you  must  come  to  stay  forever.  Does 
he  mean  you  are  to  live  in  the  arbor  ?" 
Doris  put  the  child  aside,  and  rising 
went  slowly  down  the  stair,  from  the 
head  of  which  Dame  Wood  watched  her 
anxiously.  Two  lovers,  and  yet  not  an 
effort  at  adornment,  not  a  glance  at  the 
mirror,  nor  a  touch  to  her  hair.  On  her 
brow  was  a  serenity  that  comes  of  a 
fixed  purpose.  In  her  eyes  were  still 
the  trailing  dream-shadows ;  but  her 
step,  elastic  and  firm,  showed  no  irreso- 
lution.    Down  the  stair  and  across  the 


that  had  been  straight  divided — here 
must  she  make  her  choice.  But  there 
was  no  wavering,  no  hesitancy,  as  with 
shining  eyes  and  parted  lips  she  went 
swiftly  to  meet  the  fate  that  waited  for 
her  and  give  her  heart  away  for  all  of 
earthly  time. 

But  Dame  Wood,  from  the  upper  hall, 
could  not  see  whether  she  took  the  path 
to  the  lilacs,  or  the  one  that  ended  under 
the  drowsy,  sensuous  roses  rioting  over 
the  arbor,  and  filling  the  air  as  with  the 
breath  of  Paradise. 
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NE'S  first 
experience 
of  the  pecu- 
liar charms 
of  a  winter  sojourn 
in  Florida  is  apt  to 
set  one  to  wonder- 
ing- why  people 
who  can  afford  to 
travel  ever  winter 
in  the  North. 
Florida  offers  much,  and  offers  it  in 
the  most  acceptable  way.  Everything 
is  semi-tropic,  rather  than  tropic,  and 
this  is  an  advantage  which  the  North- 
erner soon  learns  to  appreciate.  There 
is  a  trifle  of  winter  here  at  times,  more 
of  a  good  joke  than  anything  else,  to 
one  accustomed  to  New  York's  damp 
cold  or  to  New  England's  biting  atmos- 
phere. The  air  is  sweet  and  healing, 
and  peculiarly  beneficial  to  certain 
weaknesses  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
which  are  very  common  in  the  North. 
The  foliage,  and  indeed  the  entire  land- 
scape, the  lives  and  methods  of  the  na- 
tives, and  many  of  the  wild  creatures, 
are  interesting  for  the  novelties  they 
present,  and  then  there  is  the  sport, 
afield  and  afloat,  in  infinite  variety. 

The  waters  literally  teem  with  fish, 
from  the  grand  tarpon  down  through  a 
long  list  to  the  humble  mullet,  useful 
only  for  bait.  Lovers  of  gun  and  rifle 
will  find  bear,  deer,  wildcats,  turkey, 
and  quail  sufficiently  abundant  to  fur- 
nish excellent  sport,  while  the  waters 
and  marshes  are  frequented  by  many 
varieties  of  fowl,  some  native  and  others 
which  migrate  from  the  North  in  quest 
of  a  milder  clime. 

The  trip  may  be  made  expensively  or 
cheaply,  to  suit  the  purse.  If  one  sticks 
to  the  popular  centers  and  lives  at  good 
hotels,  the  bills  will  be  reasonably  high, 
but  if  one  carries  a  compact  outfit  and 
goes  in  for  camping  and  exploring 
waters,  he  will  have  more  fun  and  see 
more  of  the  country  than  the  sojourner 
at  the  hotels,  and  he  will  have  it  all 
very  cheaply. 

A  brief  sketch  of  my  trip  last  year 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  to  be  en- 
joyed. Our  outfit  was  severely  plain, 
embracing  a  few  cooking  utensils,  plenty 


of  old  clothes,  a  cheap  gun  and  rifle, 
boat,  tent,  provisions,  and  a  few  trifling 
odds  and  ends  fancied  by  individuals  of 
the  party. 

We  took  steamer  from  New  York  to 
Jacksonville,  then  changed  to  a  steamer 
which  carried  us  up  the  St.  John's  River 
as  far  as  Sanford,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  and  the  novel  scenery,  the 
glimpses  of  wild  life  and  the  queer 
characters  seen  filled  up  time  most  ac- 
ceptably. 

At  vSanford  we  embarked  with  our 
provisions  on  our  little  seventeen-footer, 
and  wended  our  way  through  the  va- 
rious lagoons  and  lakes  that  make  up 
the  upper  part  of  the  St.  John's  River, 
until  we  reached  Salt  Lake,  a  body  of 
water  as  briny  as  the  ocean.  We  chose 
this  route  on  account  of  the  excellent 
black  bass  fishing,  plover  and  duck 
shooting  ;  and  from  there  one  of  our 
party  made  .a  trip  overland  to  Titus- 
ville,  on  the  Indian  River,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  for  mail  matter  and  sundries. 
From  Salt  Lake  we  continued  south  on 
the  St.  John's,  intending  to  cross  coun- 
try at  Rock  Ledge,  where  the  overland 
trip  would  be  much  reduced;  but  we 
found  the  water  so  low  and  encountered 
such  quantities  of  water-lettuce  that  we 
were  unable  to  proceed  without  great 
difficulty  ;  we  then  decided  to  return  to 
Salt  Lake  and  travel  overland  to  Titus- 
ville,  as  we  were  anxious  to  reach  the 
Indian  River. 

In  a  little  cabin  by  the  lake  lived  a 
"  Cracker,"  who  informed  us  that  he 
made  a  business  of  transporting  parties 
from  the  lake  to  the  river,  but  he  only 
shipped  our  boat  and  baggage,  and  we 
had  to  walk  the  ten  miles.  To  one  who 
has  traveled  through  Florida,  the  name 
"  Cracker  "  will  call  up  various  recollec- 
tions, no  doubt ;  that  is,  if  all  Crackers 
look  alike.  To  us,  he  appeared  to  be  an 
ossified,  dried-up-looking  specimen  of 
humanity,  driving  a  mule  in  an  equally 
flourishing  condition,  save  that  he  was 
blind  of  one  eye.  The  animal,  the  mule, 
was  attached  to  presumably  a  sort  of  a 
"  get-there  affair  if  you  can,"  consist- 
ing of  a  pole  supported  by  two  axles, 
mounted  on  four  rickety  wheels.     But 
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we  finally  got  started,  and  we  plodded 
through  a  loose,  sandy  road,  trying  to 
elicit  a  fund  of  information  from  the 
Cracker,  but  receiving  very  little  reward 
for  our  endeavors,  as  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge consisted  of  affairs  extremely  local, 
covering  only  the  distance  between 
Salt  Lake  and  Titusville. 

About  Titusville  the  country  pre- 
sented sorrowful  evidence  of  the  great 
orange  freeze,  and  everything  seemed 
desolate.  Many  houses  had  been  aban- 
doned without  any  seeming  prepara- 
tion for  a  long  stay.  In  one  we  found 
a  piano,  and  dishes  and  all  necessary 
things  for  our  use  were  found  in  almost 
every  house  we  chose  to  make  our  stop- 
ping place.  We  passed  across  this  flat, 
sandy  country,  the  vegetation  being 
mostly  palmettos,  pines  and  tropical 
shrubbery,  until  we  reached  the  Indian 
River,  where  we  dismissed  our  courier, 

We  soon  made  a  comfortable  camp, 
and  were  then  ready  for  some  sport  with 
the  sea  trout,  of  which  we  had  heard 'so 
much.  The  water  all  about  was  shal- 
low, perhaps  averaging  four  feet  in 
depth,  with  a  smooth  bottom  of  hard 
white  sand.  Fish  of  several  varieties 
were  plainly  visible  as  they  moved  to 
and  fro,  and  an  occasional  heavy  splash 
and  a  series  of  broadening  circles  upon 
the  waveless  surface  told  where  some 
big  fellow  was  feeding.  Small  mullet 
swarmed  everywhere,  traveling  in 
schools,  and  every  now  and  then  mak- 
ing frantic  rushes  to  escape  some  larger 
foe.  Sea  trout  are  taken  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  mullet,  which  is  the 
preferred  food  of  the  game  fish. 

A  mullet  about  six  inches  long  is  the 
proper  size  for  bait  for  catching  sea 
trout,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only  bait 
for  all  game  fish  in  the  Indian  River. 
It  is  hooked  through  the  back,  cast 
about  forty  feet  with  a  switch  of  the 
rod,  where  it  rests  on  the  hard,  sandy 
bottom  and  is  seen  by  the  trout.  The  rest 
of  the  fun  is  for  the  fisherman  to  find  out. 

The  mullet  is  caught  by  means  of  a 
circular  cast  net.     This  net  is  perfectly 


circular  in  shape,  having  heavy  weights 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  attached 
to  the  outer  circumference,  with  a  series 
of  strings  running  from  the  outer  edge 
ending  in  one  heavy  cord  which  runs 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  net. 
This  cord  is  fastened  around  the  wrist ; 
the  net  is  then  thrown  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  fall  flat  on  the  water,  the  weight 
causing  it  to  sink  immediately  around 
the  border,  and  the  string  being  drawn 
in  quickly  closes  the  net,  like  a  pocket, 
and  you  have  your  mullet  in  plenty. 

When  a  sea  trout  takes  the  bait  there 
is  no  nonsense  about  his  methods.  He 
fights  hard  and  fights  fast,  sometimes 
leaping  like  the  black  bass.  While  his 
resistance  may  not  be  so  exciting  or  so 
enduring  as  that  of  the  best  fish  of  colder 
Northern  waters,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
command  the  respect  of  experienced 
anglers.  Upon  proper  tackle  he  will  af- 
ford fine  sport. 

The  sea  trout  is  almost  identical  with 
our  Northern  weakfish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  markings.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  weakfish  change  to  sea  trout 
when  they  reach  the  Southern  waters, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

For  a  couple  of  days  our  sport,  pre- 
sumably owing  to  our  inexperience,  was 
only  fair,  but  after  that  an  old  darky 
happened  along,  and  he,  like  many  of 
his  race,  was  a  born  fisherman.  He 
knew  exactly  where  to  go  and  just  what 
to  do,  and  under  his  instructions  we 
performed  famously,  and  killed  all  the 
fine  fish  we  could  possibly  use. 

Perfect  weather,  lively  sport  day  after 
day  and  sound  sleep  at  night  soon 
convinced  us  that  at  last  we  had  found 
what  we  had  vainly  searched  for  in  past 
years.  Something  in  the  air  soothes 
one's  nerves  until  a  genuine  rest  is  as- 
sured. There  is  something  in  the  air, 
too,  which  encourages  a  delicious  idle- 
ness. Indeed,  so  potent  is  this,  that  when 
we  came  to  pack  up  for  the  return  trip 
one  of  the  party  declared  that  we  had  be- 
come every  bit  as  lazy  as  our  old  darky, 
and  he  was  as  lazy  as  a  dead  man. 
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ELOW  there,  you  sleep- 
ers !  Do  you  hear  the 
news  ?  It's  the  month 
of  March,  and  time  for 
all  good  yachtsmen  to 
bear  a  hand  and  get 
their  craft  overhauled 
in  readiness  for  the  sea- 
son's conquests.  The 
sun  is  far  north  now,  and 
no  New  Jersey  weather 
prophet  has  predicted  a 
blizzard  ;  so,  boys,  turn 
out  of  your  bunks  and 
hammocks,  show  a  leg 
or  a  purser's  stocking, 
and  gird  your  loins  well 
for  the  most  delightful 
occupation  a  yachtsman  has — that  of 
fitting  out  his  own  little  racer  or  cruiser, 
and  getting  everything  alow  and  aloft 
shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion  for  future 
emulous  contests,  or  for  exhilarating 
and  healthful  pleasure  trips. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  in  these 
latitudes,  we  generally  are  blessed  with 
ideal  sailing  breezes,  a  trifle  blustering 
and  boisterous,  perhaps,  when  the  merry 
music  of  the  stiff  nor'wester  pipes 
through  the  rigging,  but  nevertheless 
vastly  enjoyable  to  the  ardent  amateur 
who  grasps  the  tiller  of  his  stanch, 
shippie  and  fearlessly  luffs  up  to  the 
strident  puffs,  knowing  that  he  has  a 
stout  hull  beneath  him,  and  that  sails 
and  gear  are  of  trusty  strength. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  steam- 
yachtsmen  and  such  like  marine  Sybar- 
ites to  wait  for  the  hot  days  of  July  to 
arrive  before  ordering  their  floating 
palaces  to  go  into  commission,  but  he 
who  depends  upon  sails  can  ill  afford  to 
allow  all  the  glorious  winds  of  the  fresh 
and  fragrant  springtime  to  blow  them- 
selves to  waste  in  such  reckless,  feck- 
less fashion.  There  may  be  a  chilly 
sting  or  bite  in  the  spray  that  breaks  on 
the  weather  bow  in  a  silver  shower  and 
smites  the  helmsman  mercilessly  in  the 
face,  but  there  is  invigorating  ozone  in 
wind  and  water,  and  a  glow  of  triumph 
after  a  successful  battle  with  breeze 
and  billow. 


It  is  prudent,  too,  to  fit  out  early  and 
lay  up  late,  for  life,  alas  !  is  brief,  and  it 
behooves  us,  my  boating  brethren,  to 
enjoy  as  many  brave  sailing  days  as 
possible  ere  we  make  our  final  voyage 
across  the  Styx,  with  grim  Charon,  the 
ferryman,  taking  his  perennial  trick  at 
the  tiller,  while  his  pets,  the  frogs, 
plash  and  play  and  croak  in  his  muddy 
wake. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  yacht  owners 
will  find  that  their  craft  have  withstood 
the  stress  and  strain  of  the  inclement 
winter  in  good  shape.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  wherever  possible  the  boat 
when  she  went  out  of  commission  was 
hauled  out  of  the  water.  I  am  aware 
that  the  expense  of  hauling  out  large 
vessels  is ,  so  great  that  owners  do  not 
care  to  incur  the  cost;  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  small  craft,  which  should  always 
be  beached  for  the  winter  months,  and 
after  being  dismantled  and  cleared  of 
everything  movable,  should  be  carefully 
protected  with  canvas  coverings  from 
rain  and  snow,  all  her  gear  being  dried, 
labeled  and  stored  in  some  well-venti- 
lated place  where  mildew  cannot  attack 
the  sails  or  dampness  rot  the  ropes  and 
corrode  the  fittings.  Unless  skill  and 
judgment  are  used  in  the  laying  up  of  a 
pleasure  craft,  she  is  bound  to  shrink  in 
value  and  her  life  to  be  shortened.  I 
trust  that  all  of  my  readers  will  find 
their  yachts  in  good  condition  when  they 
remove  the  swaddling  cloths  which  have 
enveloped  them  since  last  fall. 

If  the  yacht  is  a  small  one — a  knock- 
about or  a  30-footer — and  she  has  win- 
tered afloat,  the  first  thing  is  to  haul 
her  out  and  prepare  to  clean  her  hull  of 
barnacles  and  grass,  of  which  a  goodly 
crop  is  sure  to  have  grown  on  her  below 
the  water-line.  Start  in  with  scrubbing 
brushes,  sand  and  canvas  and  use  plenty 
of  elbow  grease  until  she  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  all  rough  places  smoothed 
with  pumice  stone.  Use  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  with  a  flannel  cloth  as  a  final 
application  to  her  hull.  Then  leave  her 
until  she  is  thoroughly  dry.  Carefully 
examine  her  seams  for  leaks,  calking 
where  necessary. 


*  "  Boat  Sailing— Fair  Weather  and  Foul;"  by  the  author  of  this  article,  contains  further  information  about 
the  fitting-out  and  equipment  of  yachts,  with  certain  hints  and  "  wrinkles "  which  practical  men  have 
characterized  as  invaluable.    Published  by  Outing. 
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When  your  boat  is  out  of  water  open 
her  wide  to  the  fresh  air.  Rig  up  a 
windsail,  and  let  the  healthful  breezes 
circulate  through  her  interior.  If  she 
has  hatches  or  skylights,  lift  them  off; 
if  portholes,  unscrew  them  and  give  the 
wind  a  chance  to  blow  all  close  impuri- 
ties away.  Rig  the  pump  and  relieve 
her  of  all  malodorous  bilge  water,  the 
most  nauseating  and  offensive  evil  that 
is  met  with  by  mariners.  Take  up  the 
cabin  flooring.  If  the  ballast  consists  of 
pig  iron,  rout  it  out,  clean  off  the  rust, 
and  before  replacing  give  it  a  good  coat 
of  coal  tar,  applied  hot.  Clean  the" 
limbers  and  flush  them  with  plenty  of 
water,  using  a  bristly  broom  to  remove 
the  dirt.  Splash  the  water  about  lavishly, 
and  then  pump  it  out  dry.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  cooking  stove  below, 
as  there  generally  is  in  a  vessel  of  any 
size,  light  a  roaring  fire  and  do  your' 
best  to  kill  all  fungoid  germs  or  spores 
that  may  have  gathered  in  damp  places 
during  the  winter.  Examine  the  ceil- 
ing for  leaks. 

Should,  through  imprudent  oversight, 
any  bedding,  matting,  carpet,  or  cloth- 
ing, have  been  left  in  the  boat  since  last 
season,  take  them  out  and  have  them 
cleansed  and  dried.  If  mold  and  mil- 
dew have  attacked  them,  destroy  with- 
out compunction,  and  resolve  to  take 
better  care  next  time. 

After  thoroughly  cleansing  the  craft 
inside  from  the  eyes  of  her  to  right  aft 
with  soap  and  hot  water,  you  can  paint 
her  cabin,  if  you  deem  she  needs  it, 
using  enamel  paint  if  you  are  willing 
to  go  to  a  little  extra  expense,  or,  at  any 
rate,  if  not,  using  a  generous  quantity 
of  spar  varnish  with  the  oil  and  dryers 
you  mix  your  white  lead  with.  This 
dries  good  and  hard  and  is  easily 
cleansed  with  warm  water,  soap  and  a 
sponge,  and  is  far  more  durable  and 
satisfactory  than  paint  mixed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Two  coats  should  be 
given. 

The  next  process  is  to  clean  the  deck 
of  the  coat  of  varnish  with  which  it  was 
doubtless  covered  when  the  yacht  was 
prepared  for  the  winter.  To  accomplish 
this  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  pro- 
cure from  a  ship  chandler  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  one  of  the  many  prepara- 
tions of  caustic  soda,  with  which  the 
market  is  well  equipped.  Dissolve  it  in 
an  iron  bucket  in  hot  water,  mixing  it 
strong  enough  to  act  as  a  powerful  de- 


tergent. These  preparations  vary  in 
power,  so  it  will  be  well  to  experiment 
on  a  section  of  the  deck  with  a  sample 
and  then  add  more  soda  or  more  water 
as  required. 

After  sundown  apply  plentifully  to 
the  deck  with  a  mop,  rubbing  the  mix- 
ture well  into  the  planks.  Next  morning 
before  sunrise  arm  yourself  with  a  good 
hard  deck-scrubber,  and  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  using  plenty  of  hot  water  and 
scrubbing  the  deck  planks  (fore  and 
aft,  mind  you,  always,  and  never  ath wart- 
ship)  until  every  particle  of  the  old 
varnish  and  every  speck  and  stain  is  re- 
moved. If  the  detergent  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  deck  while  the  sun  is 
shining,  it  is  bound  to  eat  into  the  planks 
and  burn  them. 

There  are  in  the  market  several  ex- 
cellent compositions  for  coating  the 
hulls  of  vessels  below  the  water-line. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  try  one  of  the 
many  patent  mixtures,  a  good  paint  can 
be  made  for  the  purpose  from  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  :  Take  one  pound  of  red 
lead,  four  ounces  of  copper  bronze 
powder,  the  same  weights  of  arsenic, 
chrome  yellow  and  paris  blue,  one  pint 
of  dryers,  one  pint  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  one  pint  of  copal  varnish.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  strain.  If  too  thick,  add 
more  varnish.  Choose  a  clear,  dry  day, 
and  apply  the  paint.  It  will  dry  a  rich 
copper  color.  Give  two  or  three  coats 
according  to  your  judgment. 

If  you  desire  to  paint  your  boat  white 
above  the  water-line,  use  pure  white 
lead,  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency 
with  equal  parts  of  raw  and  boiled 
linseed  oil,  copal  varnish  and  a  dash  of 
dryers.  The  tint  may  be  made  much 
richer  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
blue  paint ;  some  painters  use  black  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  my  opinion  it  gives 
a  ghastly  hue  by  no  means  pleasing. 

Black  topsides  are  not  fashionable 
nowadays,  but  in  case  any  yachtsman 
desires  to  paint,  his  craft  in  such  a 
somber  shade  let  him  take  six  pounds  of 
best  black  paint  and  one  pound  of  dark 
blue  paint,  thinning  with  oil,  varnish  and 
dryers  in  the  proportions  recommended 
above. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  varnish  the 
deck  of  a  small  craft,  though  I  am  quite 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  superior 
beauty  of  a  spotless  deck  white  as  a 
hound's  tooth.  The  friends  of  a  yachts- 
man often  wear  boots  with  ugly  nails  in 
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them,  both  on  soles  and  heels,  and  these 
are  apt  to  play  havoc  with  the  spick  and 
span  appearance  of  a  deck  innocent  of 
varnish.  After  cleaning  the  decks  thor- 
oughly let  them  dry  well.  Wait  for  a 
sunny  morning  and  a  northwesterly 
wind,  when  the  air  is  comparatively  free 
from  moisture.  Get  your  can  of  spar 
varnish  out,  and  after  sweeping  the 
decks  and  dusting  them  thoroughly  with 
a  feather-duster,  apply  with  a  regular 
tarnish  brush  of  convenient  size.  It  is 
advisable  to  pour  out  the  varnish  into  a 
shallow  jar,  a  marmalade  pot  for  in- 
stance, in  small  quantities  as  required, 
as  varnish  loses  its  virtue  rapidly  by  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air.  It  is  expedient, 
therefore,  that  the  varnish  can,  or  bottle, 
should  never  be  left  uncorked.  The 
varnishing  process  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  the  last  thing,  after  the  boat 
has  been  cleaned  and  painted  inside  and 
out,  spars  and  blocks  scraped  and  pol- 
ished, standing  rigging  set  up,  running 
rigging  rove  and  sails  bent.  Two  thin 
•coats  of  varnish  will  be  ample  for  the 
■decks  and  spars,  as  well  as  all  the  hard- 
ihood fittings  and  trimmings  of  the  yacht 
inside  and  out. 

Should  the  varnish  be  too  thick  to 
flow  freely  from  the  brush,  don't  thin  it 
•with  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  unless 
you  wish  to  dim  its  luster  and  deprive 
it  of  much  of  its  preservative  quality. 
Simply  place  the  varnish  can  in  a  bucket 
■of  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there 
until  it  gets  warm,  when  you  will  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
advantage.  Another  hint  worth  taking 
is  never  to  buy  cheap  and  inferior  var- 
nish.    The  best  is  none  too  good. 

These  suggestions  may  appear  super- 
fluous to  a  professional  yachtsman,  who, 
if  he  happens  to  read  this  yarn,  might 
feel  tempted  to  observe  :  "  Why,  every 
darned  chump  knows  that  !  "  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  amateurs  as  a  rule  are  not 
familiar  with  these  little  "wrinkles," 
which  are  in  many  cases  tricks  of  the 
trade.  This  yarn  is  spun  for  amateurs 
■only,  and  not  for  the  edification  or  instruc- 
tion of  veteran  professionals.  About  half 
a  century  ago,  when  I  first  became  a  boat 
-owner,  I  should  have  been  delighted  to 
_get  the  fruits  of  a  practical  man's  ripe 
•experience  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  but  Outing  was  not  thought 
of  then,  or  I  might  have  been  many  dol- 
lars in  pocket  so  far  as  my  boating  ex- 
penses were  concerned. 


Fashionable  craft  with  spoon  bows 
and  long  overhangs  forward  have  abol- 
ished the  long  bowsprits  and  simplified 
the  head  gear.  The  short  bowsprit  is 
secured  with  a  steel  bobstay  extending 
from  the  stem  to  the  cranze  iron  on  the 
bowsprit,  the  bobstay  being  set  up  taut 
with  a  turnbuckle  of  galvanized  iron. 
The  bowsprit  shrouds  are  of  steel  wire 
also  set  up  by  turnbuckles. 

The  polemast  has  also  done  away  with 
all  the  topmast  gear,  the  mast  being  se- 
cured by  a  forestay  which  sets  up  to  the 
stem  head  and  by  one  or  sometimes  two 
shrouds  on  each  side  set  up  by  turn- 
buckles.  The  days  of  deadeyes  and 
lanyards  and  of  reefing  bowsprits  are 
departed.  A  sailor  to  be  quite  down-to- 
date  should  combine  with  his  nautical 
knowledge  some  of  the  art  of  the 
blacksmith.  Strength  and  lightness  and 
handiness  are  the  watchwords  of  to-day, 
and  with  modern  methods  the  gear  of  a 
small  craft  is  so  simple  that  it  takes  lit- 
tle time  to  rig  her. 

I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  the  running  rigging  was  neatly 
coiled  up  and  labeled  and  stored  ashore 
when  you  went  out  of  commission  last 
fall.  I  know  many  smart  young  yachts- 
men who  while  away  many  a  long  win- 
ter evening  with  pleasure  and  profit 
overhauling  sheets  and  halyards,  strop- 
ping blocks,  varnishing  them,  splicing, 
serving  and  generally  repairing  all  of 
the  running  gear  that  needs  attention, 
making  manropes,  scraping  and  polish- 
ing the  gangway  ladder,  the  tiller,  etc., 
and  in  other  ways  preparing  for  their 
summer's  amusement.  The  study  of 
navigation,  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea, 
the  coast  pilot,  the  learning  of  marlin- 
spike  seamanship  and  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  palm  and 
needle,  so  that  if  a  sail  should  need 
some  simple  repairs  they  may  be  made 
without  loss  of  time  and  without  seek- 
ing aid  from  a  sailmaker — all  these  the 
amateur  will  find  useful.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  one  can  learn  in  one 
winter  if  he  devotes  only  an  hour  a  night 
to  the  acquirement  of  nautical  lore. 

But  supposing  that  his  running  gear 
has  not  been  touched  since  it  was  un- 
rove,  it  will  take  only  a  short  time  to 
get  it  in  tip-top  order,  and  the  work  may 
be  done  in  the  evening  when  it  is  too 
dark  to  potter  about  the  yacht. 

While  you  are  about  it  you  may  as 
well  make  a  thorough  job  of  this  fitting 
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out.  Shin  up  the  mast  and  make  a  tail- 
block  fast  to  the  masthead  as  high  as 
possible,  reeving  a  gantline  through  it 
so  that  you  may  sit  in  a  boatswain's 
chair  or  in  a  bowline  while  you  survey 
the  stick.  If  the  collars  of  the  shrouds 
or  forestay  show  any  sign  of  chafe,  they 
must  come  down  and  be  served  over 
again  with  spun  yarn  or  covered  with 
canvas  sewn  on  with  a  palm  and  needle, 
using  plenty  of  lead  colored  paint  in  the 
process  to  prevent  rust.  Examine  the 
masthead  carefully  for  weak  parts, which 
generally  are  to  be  found  in  the  wake 
of  the  rigging.  If  rot  and  signs  of 
serious  strains  are  met  with,  it  is  evident 
that  a  new  mast  is  needed.  Longitudi- 
nal cracks  may  be  disregarded  unless 
they  are  glaringly  apparent,  but  trans- 
verse cracks  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion. 

If,  after  close  inspection,  you  conclude 
that  the  mast  is  good  enough  to  stand, 
you  may  as  well  begin  to  scrape  it, 
engaging  your  chum  to  lower  you  down 
by  your  gantline.  After  scraping,  use 
sandpaper  until  it  is  polished  smooth. 
Then  give  it  a  couple  of  coats  of  spar 
varnish.  If  the  boat  has  a  bowsprit, 
treat  it  in  the  same  way.  If  she  carries 
a  topmast,  scrape  and  varnish  it  and  the 
boom,  gaff,  spinnaker- boom,  boathook 
and  the  oars  of  your  dinghy  as  well  as 
all  blocks  ashore,  wherever  convenient. 

Next  set  up  your  rigging  good  and 
taut,  taking  care  to  stay  the  mast  per- 
fectly plumb — no  rake  aft  or  forward. 
If  you  carry  a  topmast,  send  it  up  and 
stay  it  in  the  usual  way.  Get  your  boom 
in  position  by  means  of  the  gooseneck 
and  the  crotch;  reeve  your  topping-lift 
and  hook  it  on  to  its  place  at  the  end  of 
the  boom.  Get  the  gaff  in  place,  hook 
on  the  throat  and  peak  halyards,  and 
there  you  are  all  ready  to  bend  sails. 

It  is  imperative  that  your  vessel, 
whether  she  be  a  cruiser  pure  and 
simple  or  a  racer,  should  have  a  well, 
cut  suit  of  sails.  If  it  is  your  intention 
to  treat  her'  to  the  luxury  of  a'  brand 
new  suit,  I  hope  that  you  placed  your 
order  with  a  responsible  sailmaker 
weeks  ago.  The  winter  is  the  correct 
time  to  have  your  sails  made,  when  the 
knights  of  the  palm  and  needle  are  not 
so  apt  to  be  rushed. 

Yacht  owners  have  the  habit  of  pro- 
crastinating where  sails  are  concerned, 
and  postpone  their  orders  for  new  can- 
vas  to   the   very  last    moment.      This 


causes  such  a  hurry  in  the  loft  that  large 
orders  are  apt  to  receive  the  first  and 
best  attention  of  the  sailmaker,  while 
the  owner  of  a  moderate-sized  vessel 
has  to  wait  the  foreman's  convenience; 
whereas,  if  an  order  is  placed  before, 
say,  Christmas,  one  of  the  firm  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  give  the  matter  his  per- 
sonal attention,  measure  your  craft 
himself,  and  let  the  cut  and  the  sit  of 
the  sails  have  the  benefit  of  his  own 
supervision.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
sailmaking  firms  make  it  a  point  to 
keep  their  best  men  at  work  all  the  year 
round,  while  the  mere  ordinary  work- 
men are  "laid  off"  when  the  season 
closes.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
yachtsman  who  orders  his  sails  in  good 
time  has  the  advantage  of  the  most 
skillful  craftsmen  in  the  market,  and  he 
is  likely,  too,  to  have  better  prices 
quoted  him  than  in  the  rush  of  the 
season,  when  all  hands  are  hard  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  advice  is  to  take  early 
action  and  win  the  best  results  at  the 
most  favorable  figure. 

It  was  always  my  custom,  before  un- 
bending my  yacht's  sails  preparatory  to 
going  out  of  commission,  to  summon 
my  sailmaker  aboard  and  take  him  for 
a  short  trip,  pointing  out  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  defects  in  the  muslin 
and  listening  to  his  suggestions  for  their 
remedy.  He  would  make  notes  in  his 
memorandum-book  and  inscribe  certain 
hieroglyphic  marks  on  the  sails  them- 
selves. When  the  canvas  was  unbent 
he  would  send  for  it,  make  the  repairs 
and  alterations  at  his  leisure  and  store 
the  sails  for  me  until  the  spring,  when 
I  would  find  them  in  perfect  condition 
for  setting.  All  this  was  done  for  mod- 
erate compensation,  considering  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship. 

The  importance  of  a  well-cut  and 
well-sitting  suit  of  sails  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. No  matter  how  well  the 
naval  architect  may  have  executed  his 
work  in  the  design  of  a  vessel's  hull,  if 
the  sailmaker  has  failed  in  his  task,  suc- 
cess in  racing  is  an  impossibility.  You 
might  just  as  well  expect  a  fast  homing 
pigeon  to  attain  his  normal  speed  with 
a  crippled  wing  as  a  yacht  to  win  a  cup 
hampered  by  sails  of  poor  material  and 
faulty  construction. 

If  low-grade  material  is  used,  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  the  scientific  sail- 
maker, the  sails  are  sure  to  be  unsatis- 
factory.    The  climate  on  the   Atlantic 
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coast  is  peculiarly  trying"  even  to  the 
finest  grades  of  cotton  duck,  which  is 
assuredly  the  best  fabric  known  that  Can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  sail- 
maker.  The  hot  and  arid  westerly 
winds  dry  out  the  sails  so  that  they  be- 
come soft  and  open,  causing  them  to 
stretch  abnormally  and  to  get  full  of 
what  are  technically  termed  "hard 
places."  The  wind  shifts  to  the  east- 
ward, a  damp,  moist  quarter,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  severe  shrinking,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  previous  violent 
stretching,  is  enough  to  play  havoc  with 
the  best  and  closest  woven  material,  no 
matter  how  scientifically  designed  and 
constructed.  You  can  imagine  how  a 
suit  of  sails  of  cheap  and  common  duck, 
botched  by  some  ordinary  tentmaker, 
would  be  likely  to  behave  under  such 
circumstances. 

My  advice  is  to  order  your  sails  of 
a  reputable  firm  of  experience,  have 
them  made  of  the  best  material,  and 
take  care  that  they  are  bent  by  a  man  of 
judgment  and  skill  and  not  by  some 
habitue"  of  a  hay-mow  or  a  pig-drover 
fresh  from  the  farm.  I  have  known  a 
suit  of  sails  that  cost  several  hundred 
dollars  irretrievably  ruined  by  being 
.  overstretched  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
sailing-master  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  calling. 

A  well-known  sailmaker,  who  has 
made  sails  for  some  of  the  crack  racing 
yachts  of  America,  gives  the  following 
admirable  instructions  for  setting  the 
sails  of  a  40-foot  single-sticker :  Cast 
off  the  tyers  from  the  mainsail ;  hook 
on  the  peak  halyards  ;  see  that  the  gaff 
goes  up  between  the  topping-lifts  as 
you  hoist  up  on  the  throat  and  peak  hal- 
yards ;  hoist  up  on  the  throat  until  the 
luff-rope  is  straight  ;  if  the  sail  has  a 
slide  on  the  boom,  haul  out  on  it  till  the 
canvas  is  just  straight  and  smooth  on 
the  foot ;  too  hard  a  pull  will  throw  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  diagonal,  from  the 
end  of  the  boom  to  the  jaws  of  the  gaff, 
giving  a  bad  after  leech  when  the  peak 
is  swayed  up  ;  next  sway  up  the  luff 
pretty  taut ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  top 
the  boom  up  to  too  great  an  angle  out 
of  the  crotch  ;  man  the  peak  halyards 
and  hoist  on  them  until  the  after  leech 
is  so  lifted  that  it  spreads  and  stretches 
every  square  inch  of  the  after  angle  of 
the  sail ;  as  soon  as  the  peak  begins  to 
lift  the  outer  end  of  the  boom,  the  main- 
sheet  should  be  made  fast  (unless  the 


boom  extends  so  far  over  the  taffrail 
that  it  would  bring  an  undue  leverage 
on  the  boom  and  spring  it  to  breaking); 
now  sweat  up  the  peak  halyards  until 
the  stretch  is  entirely  taken  out  of  the 
halyard  canvas  ;  if  the  peak  is  hoisted 
beyond  its  proper  angle,  it  puts  an  undue 
strain  on  the  diagonal,  from  the  end  of 
the  gaff  to  the  center  of  effort  of  the 
sail,  the  consequence  being  a  nasty  gut- 
ter just  inside  the  leech,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  groundless  complaint  that 
there  is  a  tight  cloth  inside  the  after 
leech.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  trouble  lies  in  stretching  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  sail  too  taut,  and  over- 
setting the  peak. 

These  instructions  are  so  clear  as  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  merest  tyro,  and 
should  be  followed  out  on  all  occasions. 
A  good  mainsail  costs  a  large  sum,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
ruined  by  neglect  of  proper  precau- 
tions. 

In  setting  a  thimble-headed  jib-top- 
sail hoist  away  on  the  halyards,  then 
bowse  the  tack  down  with  a  purchase, 
then  sheet  it  out  to  the  gaff  end  so  that 
there  shall  be  an  exact  and  even  strain 
on  both  foot  and  leech. 

The  proper  angle  of  the  jib-sheet  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  position  its  clew 
occupies  in  relation  to  the  stay.  It 
should  always  hold  the  foot  of  the  sail 
a  little  more  than  it  does  the  after  leech, 
so  as  to  allow  the  proper  flow,  which  is 
so  effective  as  well  as  so  beautiful. 

If  you  determine  that  the  craft's  old 
suit  is  good  enough  for  another  year, 
overhaul  it  for  holes.  Perhaps  the  sails 
have  been  stowed  away  where  rats  or 
mice  have  had  free  access  to  them.  If 
so,  they  will  need  repairs.  If  they  were 
rolled  up  damp,  or  stored  in  a  damp 
place,  they  will  probably  be  badly  mil- 
dewed. The  unsightly  stains  of  mildew 
can  be  partially  removed  by  scrubbing 
the  sail  on  both  sides  with  fresh  water 
and  soap,  and  afterward  rubbing  whit- 
ing over  it  and  leaving  it  to  dry  and 
bleach  in  the  sun. 

If  the  sails  are  discolored,  they  may 
be  improved  by  laying  them  on  a  plot 
of  clean  sand,  scrubbing  them  on  both 
sides  with  sea- water  and  salt-water  soap, 
and  afterward  sprinkling  them  with 
salt-water  in  which  whiting  is  dissolved 
until  it  looks  like  milk.  Let  them  bleach 
in  the  sun  until  one  side  is  quite  dry, 
and  then  turn  them  over. 
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To  prevent  mildew  from  spoiling  the 
sails,  keep  them  dry  and  well  ventilated. 
If  a  sail  is  furled  when  damp,  the  inner 
folds  will  mildew.  Always  roll  up  a  wet 
sail  loosely,  and  shake  it  out  and  dry  it 
the  first  chance  you  get  ;  in  any  case 
open  it  out  and  give  it  air,  even  if  rain 
continues  to  fall.  Remember  that  new 
sails  will  mildew  very  quickly  because 
of  the  "dressing"  in  the  duck,  which 
sets  up  a  fungoid  growth  or  fermenta- 
tion. For  these  reasons  don't  depend 
too  much  on  your  watertight  sail-cov- 
ers, but  give  your  canvas  frequent  air 
and  sun  baths  if  you  wish  your  "  white 
wings  "  to  remain  things  of  beauty. 

The  same  attention  to  the  sails  to 
avoid  mildew  should  be  given  to  the  hull 
to  prevent  dry  rot,  which  is  quite  as  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  lack  of  ventila- 
tion as  by  the  use  of  unseasoned  timber 
in  the  construction  of  a  vessel. 

The  principal  labor  of  fitting  out  has 
been  described,  but  the  cabin  is  yet  to 
be  fixed  up  for  occupation,  and  stores 
taken  aboard  for  the  opening  cruise.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  list  prepared  of  the 
actual  necessities  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies that  must  not  be  left  ashore  when 
you  get  under  way.  Here  are  a  few 
things  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  : 
Anchor  and  chain,  small  kedge  anchor, 
tow-rope,  life-buoy,  side-lights,  anchor 
light,  oil  and  wicks,  bell,  foghorn,  com- 


pass with  binnacle,  hand  lead,  chart  of 
waters  you  intend  to  navigate,  dinghy, 
either  on  board  or  towing  astern,  prop- 
erly fitted  with  oars,  boathook,  row- 
locks and  plug,  all  secured  by  lashings. 
A  good  supply  of  fresh  water  should  be 
taken  along,  and  a  stock  of  provisions 
suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the  skipper  and 
his  guests.  An  awning  for  the  cockpit 
may  prove  a  great  comfort  both  in  hot 
and  rainy  weather,  when  becalmed  or  at 
anchor. 

I  recommend  that  a  storm  trysail,  a 
storm  jib  and  a  drogue,  or  sea-anchor, 
form  part  of  the  yacht's  equipment,  and 
that  they  be  stowed  away  in  some  place 
convenient  for  instant  use.  Perhaps 
they  may  never  be  needed,  but  it  is 
often  the  unforeseen  that  happens,  and 
in  this  world  of  uncertainty  it  is  best  to 
be  always  ready  for  an  emergency. 

Thus  prepared  the  yachtsman  may 
safely  venture  for  a  cruise,  selecting 
those  waters  with  which  he  is  most  fa- 
miliar or  most  anxious  to  explore.  He 
will  find  April  an  ideal  month  for  yacht- 
ing, and  if  he  puts  in  his  time  to  the  best 
advantage  he  will  have  his  craft  "  tuned 
up  "  to  racing  pitch,  his  amateur  crew  so 
admirably  drilled  and  disciplined, and  his 
sails  and  gear  in  such  capital  shape  that, 
if  there  is  really  any  speed  in  the  craft 
at  all,  prizes  should  be  the  inevitable 
reward  of  his  skill  and  his  enterprise. 


CHBCnO©    TC 


BY  MARGERET  VALENTINE   LE   LONG. 


(Concluded  from  February.) 


MY  kindly  hosts  at  Cazoni's  Ranch 
would  not  hear  of  my  depart- 
ure, though  after  a  hearty  break- 
fast of  bacon,  coffee,  and  bread, 
I  was  ready  for  another  start.  I  must 
have  a  longer  rest.  I  must  see  them 
brand  the  calves,  and  Gus  was  going  to 
"bust  a  bronco."  I  drew  the  line  at 
branding  calves,  but  I  was  willing  to 
see  the  bronco  "  busted." 

Gus  went  to  catch  the  bronco,  and 
Anna  and  I  to  sympathize  with  the 
calves,  though  I  did  most  of  the  sympa- 
thizing, Anna  considering  it  proper  and 
natural  to  brand  calves.  With  a  whoop 
and  a  bang,  down  the  canyon  came  Gus 
and  the  bronco,  or,  rather,  the  bronco 


and  Gus.  The  bronco  was  in  the  lead, 
and  Gus  was  dangling  along  behind  at 
the  end  of  the  lariat.  "  Head  her  off  !  " 
he  yelled.  But  that  wasn't  my  day  for 
heading  off  broncos,  and  I  made  quick 
time  to  the  top  of  the  fence.  When  I 
had  time  to  look  again,  the  bronco  was 
down  on  her  knees,  with  one  end  of  a 
lariat  around  her  fore-foot,  and  Anna 
winding  the  other  end  around  a  post. 
It  is  one  thing  to  catch  a  bronco,  an- 
other thing  to  get  the  saddle  on  ;  still 
another  to  get  on  yourself,  and,  above 
all  else,  to  stay  on. 

The  saddle  was  finally  on.  So  was 
the  boy ;  though  he  must  have  got  on 
while  I  winked,  for  I  didn't  see  him  do 
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it.  In  and  out  among  rocks  and  stumps 
went  boy  and  bronco.  Sometimes  he 
was  on  her  neck,  sometimes  on  her 
flanks,  but  he  was  always  on. 

I  sat  on  the  top  of  a  tall  rail  fence, 
and  didn't  feel  any  too  safe  then.  The 
bronco  tried  all  the  usual  bronco  tricks 
(and  their  name  is  legion)  to  unseat 
her  rider.  She  bucked,  and  the  sharp 
rowels  of  the  spurs  dug  her  sides  till 
the  blood  dripped.  She  tried  to  run, 
and  the  cruel  Spanish  bit  gripped  her 
throat.  She  rolled,  and  both  spur  and 
bit  tortured  her. 

At  last  she  rolled  over   on  her  side. 


Hill ;  five  miles  down,  down  through 
the  Devil's  Pass,  where  the  wind  blows 
like  a  blast  from  the  furnace  of  Hades  ; 
five  miles  of  sand,  sage-brush,  and  mos- 
quitoes, and  then  Laramie. 

A  day's  rest,  and  then,  not  profiting 
by  my  recent  experience,  I  took  another 
short  cut.  By  this  time  I  had  developed 
a  positive  mania  for  getting  on  the  wrong 
road,  so  I  made  inquiries  of  all  the 
cyclers  and  old  pioneers  in  Laramie, 
wrote  down  their  directions,  drew  maps 
of  the  country,  and  then  took  the  wrong 
road.  It  landed  me  on  the  banks  of  an 
alkali  lake,  and  ended  there.      I  scram- 
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"Now,"  panted  the  triumphant  boy, 
"  she's  busted." 

"  What's  the  use  talkin'  like  that," 
said  Anna ;  "  she's  a  sorrel ;  she  won't 
stay  busted." 

I  climbed  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  and  proceeded  to  get  my  own 
bronco  ready  for  a  start. 

Anna,  upon  a  nervous  little  bay  mare, 
which  she  assured  me  she  had  "  busted," 
accompanied  me  several  miles. 

If  there  is  a  worse  piece  of  road  any- 
where than  the  fifteen  miles  from  Ca- 
zoni's  Ranch  to  Laramie,  a  merciful 
Providence  has  never  permitted  me  to 
strike  it. 

Five  miles  up,  up  to  the  top  of  Devil's 


bled  around  through  the  sage-brush,  to 
see  if  it  came  out  anywhere  on  the  other 
side,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Re- 
membering the  old  proverb  about  all 
things  coming  to  one  who  waits,  I  sat 
down  and  waited.  A  man  in  a  wagon 
came  to  me.  I  asked  him  where  the 
road  had  gone.  He  replied  that  I  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  After  con- 
siderable argument,  he  acknowledged 
that  it  wasn't  "any  great  shakes  of  a 
road,  nohow,"  and  kindly  helped  me 
into  the  wagon  and  took  me  back  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  I  could  see  the 
other  road  about  two  miles  away.  Hav- 
ing implicit  confidence  in  the  puncture- 
proof  qualities  of  my  tires,  I  cut  across 
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lots  through  the  cactus  and  sand,  and 
reached  Fee's  Ranch  in  time  for  dinner. 
The  dinner  problem  is  a  serious  one  in 
Wyoming,  where  the  houses  are  twenty 
miles  apart  and  the  roads  don't  permit 
scorching. 

All  through  Nebraska  and  Wyoming 
I  had  been  entertained  with  lurid  tales 
of  people  being  chased  by  wild  cattle, 
but  as  I  had  never  been  able  to  meet 
anyone  who  had  been  chased — it  was 
always  some  friend  or  neighbor  —  I 
hadn't  taken  much  stock  in  the  stories. 
I  had  passed  through  herd  after  herd, 
and  they  had  always  fled  away  bellow- 
ing at  sight  of  me.  But  this  was  my  un- 
lucky day. 

I  had  just  waded  through  half  a  mile  of 
marsh,  and  was  toiling  up  a  long,  steep 
grade,  when  I  saw  a  large  herd  scattered 
along  and  across  my  road.  Instead  of 
running  at  sight  of  me,  they  began  to 
round  up.  This  looked  serious,  and  I 
paused  very  suddenly  for  reflection. 
All  the  advice  I  had  received  on  the 
cattle  question  was,  never  to  run  away 
from  them,  but  to  go  forward  shouting 
and  waving  your  arms.  This  sounds 
very  simple  sitting  safely  at  home  with 
your  cattle  before  you  in  the  form  of 
roast  beef.  It  is  a  very  different  thing 
.when  facing  a  pawing,  bellowing  herd 
of  cattle  in  the  middle  of  a  Wyoming 
cattle  range,  your  knees  knocking  to- 
gether, and  your  heart  making  quick 
trips  from  your  head  to  your  heels  and 
back  again  ;  every  nerve  tingling  with 
a  wild  desire  to  run  and  no  place  to  run 
to.  Not  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  rock,  or  even 
a  telegraph-pole. 

Anyhow,  this  seemed  to  be  a  time  for 
action,  so,  forgetting  my  fear  of  the 
pistol  in  my  greater  fear  of  the  cattle, 
which  by  this  time  were  coming  toward 
me  with  heads  down  and  tails  up,  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  let  them  have  five  shots  as 
fast  as  I  could  pull  the  trigger.  How 
weak  and  pitiful  those  shots  sounded.  I 
longed  for  a  cannon,  a  Krupp  gun,  any- 
thing that  would  make  a  terrible  noise. 

But  my  little  pop-gun  had  done  some 
execution,  for  the  herd  was  once  more 
running  in  circles,  but  further  up  the 
hill. 

Scattering  handkerchief,  curl-papers, 
and  powder-box  to  the  winds  to  get  at 
the  cartridges  in  the  bottom  of  my  cha- 
telaine bag,  I  loaded  as  I  ran,  and  fired 
a  couple  more  shots.  Away  the  cattle 
went  over  the  hill  out  of  sight,  and  I 


hunted  up  my  hand-glass  and  sat  down 
to  see  if  my  hair  had  turned  gray. 

After  this  experience  I  began  to  yell 
like  a  Comanche  Indian,  and  shoot  at 
sight  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  the  next 
day  stampeded  all  those  grazing  in 
Rattlesnake  Pass. 

Starting  from  Rochdale  the  next 
morning,  all  went  well  for  a  few  miles  ; 
then  I  ran  into  a  Wyoming  thunder- 
storm, or  it  ran  into  me.  The  black 
clouds  began  piling  up  on  three  sides  of 
me  in  a  way  that  was  beautiful,  grand, 
awe-inspiring,  but  not  encouraging  to  a 
lone  woman  without  an  umbrella. 

Then  the  lightning  began  to  flash, 
and  there  wasn't  a  place  to  hide  my 
head.  Great,  bold,  black  mountains 
loomed  above  me  on  all  sides,  but  they 
were  as  bald  as  the  heads  in  the  front 
rows  in  ■  the  orchestra.  At  every  flash 
of  lightning  I  put  on  a  little  extra 
speed,  but  seemed  to  make  about  as 
much  headway  as  one  does  in  a  night- 
mare. 

A  prairie  dog  peeped  out  of  its  hole 
and  barked,  and  a  snake  crawled  across 
my  path.  This  was  encouraging,  for  it 
showed  that  I  was  not  the  only  living 
thing  in  this  world  of  whirling  clouds 
and  darting  lightning. 

They  have  a  queer  way  in  Wyoming 
of  tucking  their  houses  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  and  I  had  nearly  fallen 
upon  the  roof  of  Pullman's  Ranch  at 
Medicine  Bow  Crossing  before  I  saw  it. 

I  was  none  too  soon,  for  the  big  rain 
drops  were  playing  a  tattoo  on  my  hat 
brim  as  I  reached  the  door.  I  stayed 
here  for  dinner,  and  waited  till  the 
storm  had  drifted  away  north. 

I  knew  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
reach  Fort  Steele  before  night,  but  I 
was  told  there  were  a  number  of  ranches 
fifteen  miles  beyond,  on  the  other  side 
of  Rattlesnake  Pass.  The  fifteen  miles 
had  stretched  into  twenty-two  before  I 
saw  a  house.  I  had  to  take  off  my  shoes 
and  stockings  three  times  in  less  than  a 
mile  to  wade  Rattlesnake  Creek  ;  so  I 
was  cold,  tired,  and  in  a  very  bad  tem- 
per when  I  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
pass  upon  the  plain  and  saw  six  ranches. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things 
about  Wyoming  is  the  deceptive  dis- 
tances. I  rode  and  rode,  and  walked 
and  ptished  my  wheel  through  the  sand, 
and  those  ranches  seemed  as  far  away 
as  ever.  The  sun  was  going  down  when 
I  reached  the  first  one,  only  to  find  it 
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•deserted.  On  again  to  the  next.  De- 
serted also.  "Three  times  and  out"  I 
thought  as  I  started  for  the  third.  Here 
I  was  more  fortunate.  I  had  struck 
the  Pass  Creek  sheep  ranch,  owned  by  a 
Boston  syndicate.  Here  I  was  royally 
entertained,  and  the  next  morning  taken 
in  a  wagon  seven  miles  on  my  way  to 
Fort  Steele,  because  Pass  Creek  was  too 
high  for  me  to  ford.  At  Fort  Steele  the 
wagon  bridge  had  been  swept  away  by 
high  water,  so  I  had  to  cross  the  Platte 
River  on  the  railroad  bridge.  When  I 
got  over  I  sat  down  and  watched  the 
world  whirl. 

Here  is 
the  begin- 
ning o  f  the 
Red  Desert. 
I  rode  the 
railroad 
track  most  of 
the  way,  for 
the  road  is  • 
sandy  and 
in  distinct. 
To  get  lost 
on  the  Red 
Desert  is  al- 
most certain 
death,  and  I 
preferred  to 
take  the 
chance  of 
being  scoop- 
ed up  by  a 
passingtrain. 

To  look  at 
the  map  of 
Wy  o  m  i  n  g, 
one  would 
think  it  a 
thickly-set- 
tled country. 
Had  I  known 
how  many  of 
those  names  that  loom  so  large  on  the 
map  stand  only  for  side-tracks  and  sec- 
tion-houses, I  fear  I  should  never  have 
had  the  courage  to  make  the  trip.  This 
was  the  place  where  my  water-bottle 
and  luncheon-box  came  handy.  I  never 
actually  suffered  for  water,  as  I  soon 
learned  to  find  the  places  where  the  sec- 
tionmen  bury  their  water-barrels. 

To  get  something  to  eat  was  not 
■always  so  easy.  At  Bryan,  which  con- 
sists of  .a  depot  and  a  section-house,  I 
could  not  get  a  bite  for  love  or  money, 
though  I  was  there  just  at  dinner  time, 


and  could  smell  the  bacon  frying.  At 
both  houses  I  had  the  door  shut  in  my 
face.  I  had  to  make  my  dinnerless  way 
to  Granger,  twenty-three  miles  further, 
in  anything  but  a  Christian  frame  of 
mind.  After  dinner  I  decided  to  for- 
give them.  It  is  enough  to  make  any 
one  mean  to  live  in  that  country.  Of 
all  the  God-forsaken  countries  I  ever 
saw,  that  is  the  worst.  Even  the  sage- 
brush refuses  to  grow.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  people  I  met 
traveling  in  prairie  schooners,  for  I  had 
supposed  the  days  for  that  mode  of 
travel  long  since  past. 

Ordinari- 
-■'■".  •  ly,  I    should 

have  thought 
the  country 
around  Ev- 
anston  deso- 
late, but  after 
two  hundred 
miles  of  Red 
Desert  even 
green  sage- 
brush is  wel- 
come,  and 
the  beautiful 
towns  and 
green  fields 
of  the  Weber 
canyon  seem 
little  short  of 
Paradise. 
Think  of  six- 
ty-five miles 
of  down 
grade,  ye 
weary  wheel- 
men !  Such 
is  the  road 
from  Was- 
atch to  Og- 
den.  There 
is  just  one 
objection  to  that  country  from  my 
point  of  view — they  don't  bridge  the 
creeks,  and  they  turn  the  irrigation 
ditches  loose  all  over  the  road.  I  was 
rescued  one  morning  from  a  maze 
of  creeks  and  mud  -  puddles  by  two 
young  men  in  a  wagon.  They  had  been 
on  a  camping  and  fishing  trip,  and  were 
on  their  way  back  to  Ogden.  They  had 
four  hundred  trout  in  a  box  under  the 
seat,  and  were  going  to  stop  and  cook 
some  for  dinner.  I  must  have  looked 
hungry  (I  generally  was),  for  they  in- 
vited me  to  dinner.     I  didn't  need  two 
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invitations.  We  made  camp  beneath 
the  railroad  bridge  at  Devil's  Gate. 

There  was  no  bread,  so  I  was  unan- 
imously elected  to  make  biscuit.  Now 
I  can  make  biscuit,  but  I  want  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  way  of 
utensils.  Here  I  had  neither  mixing- 
board, rolling-pin, flour-sifter,  nor  biscuit- 
cutter,  so  I  take  credit  to  myself  that 
those  biscuits  were  eatable  at  all.  We 
baked  them  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  many 
burnt  fingers  and  much  merriment  re- 
sulted from  trying  to  get  them  out. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Ogden, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  I  was  badly  in 
need  of  repairs.  For  two  days  I  did 
little  besides  rest  and  eat  ice-cream  and 
fruit  ;  then  I  took  a  run  down  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  forty  miles  from  Ogden 
to  Salt  Lake  City — double  that  distance 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Ogden.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  make  the  trip  on  a 
wheel  and  see.  I  suppose  a  mile  is  a 
mile  according  to  scientific  measure- 
ment, but  I  have  found  considerable 
difference  between  a  mile  down  hill  and 
a  mile  up  hill. 

At  Corinne,  Utah,  I  bade  adieu  once 
more  to  green  fields  and  civilization.  I 
was  fortunate  in  having  cool  weather 
nearly  all  the  way  across  the  Great 
American  Desert ;  in  fact,  I  encountered 
several  heavy  rain-storms.  Sand  and 
sage-brush  day  after  day,  with  an  oc- 
casional sand  or  rain  storm  to  vary  the 
monotony,  was  not  interesting  riding 
and  would  not  make  interesting  read- 
ing. The  Indians  are  the  only  pictur- 
esque part  of  the  scenery,  and  they  have 
been  rendered  almost  useless,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  by  their  store  clothes. 

In  crossing  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert I  would  advise  anyone  to  stick  close- 
ly to  the  railroad.  The  wagon  road  has 
a  habit  of  disappearing  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner,  and  if  you  are 
out  of  sight  of  the  telegraph  poles  you 
are  lost.  My  greatest  fear  was  of  tramps. 
The  road  fairly  swarmed  with  them,  and 
they  were  generally  of  the  Weary  Willie 


type.  While  they  were  never  really  im- 
pudent to  me,  they  sometimes  displayed 
an  interest  in  my  affairs  that  was  un- 
pleasant, but  as  I  was  a  sort  of  a  tramp 
myself,  I  couldn't  put  on  too  many  airs. 

From  Reno  to  San  Francisco  the  roads 
are  good,  the  scenery  beautiful,  and  the 
water  like  wine  after  thealkali  of  the  des- 
ert. At  every  turn  of  the  wheel  I  felt  my 
spirits  rise,  and  when  I  finally  crossed  the 
State  line  and  stepped  once  more  on  Cal- 
ifornia soil  I  wept  a  little  weep  for  joy. 

You  who  have  had  only  tantalizing 
glimpses  through  the  cracks  of  the 
snow-sheds,  know  but  little  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  between  Truckee  and 
Blue  Canyon.  It  amply  repaid  me  for 
the  many  miles  I  had  to  walk  and  push 
my  wheel  up  the  long,  steep  hills.  One 
day  among  the  snow  and  rocks  of  the 
summit  of  the  Sierras,  the  next  spinning 
along  through  orchards  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  where  the  trees  were 
bending  with  their  burden  of  fruit. 
Although  the  scenes  around  San 
Francisco  bay  had  been  familiar  to  me 
for  years,  they  seemed  wonderfully  new 
and  beautiful  to  me.  The  Oakland  Mole 
seemed  the  entrance  to  Paradise,  and 
San  Francisco,  Paradise  itself. 

To  my  cycling  sisters  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  rode  a  drop-frame  wheel,  and  never 
once  found  the  time  or  place  where  I 
was  willing  to  doff  my  skirts  and  ap- 
pear in  bloomers.  I  find  a  medium- 
short  skirt,  properly  cut,  just  as  easy  to 
ride  in  as  bloomers,  and  one  certainly 
feels  more  comfortable  in  such  a  cos- 
tume, when  off  one's  wheel.  I  was  al- 
ways treated  with  kindness  and  court- 
esy, and  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  it  to 
my  skirts.  Leather  shoes  laced  to  the 
knee  I  find  to  be  the  neatest  and  most 
comfortable  footwear. 

I  acquired  a  fine  copper-colored  com- 
plexion, and  lost  eight  pounds  of  flesh 
that  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  but  I  am 
glad  I  made  the  trip,  though  I  don't 
want  to  make  it  again — at  least,  not  till 
a  season  has  passed. 
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I  SHALL  never  forget  my  first  night 
in  Barcelona  when,  under  strenuous 
pressure  from  a  local  friend  who 
professed  to  know  what  was  good 
and  what  was  bad  to  see,  I  joined  him 
near  what  is  called  an  Eden  concert  hall. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night  and  the  unnatural  sheen 
of  the  electric  light  of  the 
Rambla  showed  garishly 
upon  the  thousands  of  faces  in 
this  enchanting  promenade — 
rich  merchants  with  their  be- 
jeweled  wives  and  daughters 
upon  their  arms,  jesting  youths 
and  pretty  maidens  with  pow- 
dered faces,  bloused  mechanics 
flourishing  republican  news- 
sheets  as  they  strode  up  and 
down  puffing  the  inevitable 
cigarette,  flower  girls,  match 
sellers,  beggars  and  police. 
Overhead  the  green  leaves  of 
the  sycamores  shone  pallidly 
in  the  artificial  glare.  There 
was  an  immense  hum  of  va- 
rious voices  and  a  sparkle  of 
white  teeth  upon  all  sides. 

From  the  Rambla,  however, 
we  diverged  into  a  side  street, 
and,  paying  our  pesetas,  were 
admitted  to  the  Eden. 

It  was  rather  a  mean  little 
hall,  with  a  horseshoe  gallery 
to  it.    But  upon  the  stage  were 
already  seated  eight  ladies. 
How  shall    I    describe  them  ? 
I  feel  that  it  is  impossible. 
They  must    have  weighed 
nearly   three    hundred 
pounds  apiece. 

They  did  not  sing  all  to- 
gether.   First  one  and 
then  another  rose  to 
her   ponderous   legs, 


and  sang,  perhaps  with  a  guitar  in  her 
hand  or  a  cymbal,  and  afterward  the 
others  formed  the  chorus.  The  diver- 
sion left  upon  me  the  impression  that  I 
had  been  beholding  the  antics  of  eight 
semi-civilized  elephants.  But  anon, 
when  the  interval  arrived,  and 
the  ladies  descended  amiably 
amongst  us  to  talk  with  us  or 
even  accept  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  a  bottle  of  champagne,  there 
was  something  perfectly  over- 
whelming in  their  appearance. 
I  saw  more  of  the  Barcelona 
physiognomy  at  the  bull  fight 
the  next  day.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, upon  this  occasion  cir- 
cumstances made  me  harder 
than  ever  to  be  pleased.  It 
did  seem  a  trifle  mysterious 
that  hundreds  of  Catalan  girls 
in  the  short  prime  of  their 
beauty  should  be  gifted  with 
hearts  which  enabled  them  to 
look,  not  only  unmoved,  but 
with  evident  relish,  at  the 
bloodshed  in  the  arena. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  good 
deal  of   blood  spilt   this    day. 
Not  all  the  bulls  were  of  the 
first  quality,  though.     One  in 
especial — a  fine  fellow — made 
me  proud   of  him  by  the  de- 
termined  air   with   which   he 
peremptorily  refused   to   toss 
or  gore  a  horse  which  by  hook 
and  crook  (beating  and  spur- 
ring) was  driven  up  to  his 
horns.     The  bull  receded 
for  half  the  diameter  of  the 
ring,    with    downset    head. 
Twice  he  lifted  his  face  to- 
ward   the     president 
of  the  show  and  bel- 
lowed loudly.     With- 
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out  a  doubt  the  bellow  was  an  inquiry, 
"  What  on  earth  has  this  poor,  lame 
wretch  of  a  horse  done  to  me  that  I 
should  stick  my  horns  into  its  chest  ? " 
But  the  populace  (some  nine  thousand 
of  them  were  present)  would  not  indulge 
the  bull  in  this  benevolent  mood.  Even 
the  pretty  dark-eyed  girls  I  have  already 
mentioned  grew  impatient  and  called 
the  bull  rude  names,  among  which  "  pol- 
troon "  was  the  least  offensive.  And  so 
Master  Bull  was  whipped  out  of  the 
arena  with  ignominy,  and  was,  I  dare 
say,  made  into  beefsteaks  without  delay. 

But  his  successor  atoned  for  this  bull's 
humanity.  He  was  nothing  loath  to 
rend  and  gore  whatever  came  in  his 
way,  and  accordingly  he  made  the  pretty 
girls  clap  their  hands  with  an  ecstasy  of 
elation  by  the  way  in  which  he  drove 
his  head  right  between  the  forelegs 
of  the  doomed  horse  and  deliberately 
hoisted  steed  and  rider  in  the  air.  The 
rider  fell  without  grievous  hurt,  but  the 
horse  was  ripped  for  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  assistants  had  to  come  to  its  aid 
with  an  armful  of  cotton  wool,  needle 
and  thread.  So  skillful  were  these  ad- 
mirable surgeons  that  anon  the  same 
poor  quadruped  was  propped  up  on  its 
legs  and  able  even  to  balance  with  fair 
poise,  yet  another  picador  upon  its  back, 
to  withstand  the  charge  of  a  fresh  bull. 
You  could  see  the  poor  fellow  was  dying 
where  he  stood  thus  propped.  All  the 
same  he  served  as  a  capital  mark  for 
the  irritated  bull  (with  five  darts  in  his 
shoulder).  This  time  the  stroke  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  horse. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  charms 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  Barcelona! 

Though  Barcelona  claims  to  be  the 
most  enterprising  city  in  Spain,  it  is 
still  the  nest  of  a  good  deal  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
where  you  find  this  ignorance  and  super- 
stition most  rampant  you  may  find  the 
most  attractive  individuals  of  the  city. 
Everyone  knows  that  Barcelona  is  a 
great  manufacturing  place.  Thousands 
of  girls  are  employed  in  its  mills,  which 
do  not,  however,  choke  the  city  with 
their  smoke,  being  generally  located  in 
snug  valleys  just  outside  the  suburbs. 
These  girls  live  lives  of  the  most  rigid 
method  ;  they  rise  early  and  they  work 
fairly  late  ;  they  attend  mass  and  con- 
fess their  sins  as  regularly  as  they  go  to 
work  ;  they  believe  in  relics  and  indul- 
gences, and  are  shocked  at   the   gross 


infidelity  of  so  many  of  the  young  Cata- 
lan men,  who  are  hardly  to  be  restrained 
from  making  gibes  at  the  broad-hatted 
priests  in  the  streets.  Their  circum- 
stances will  not  allow  them  to  live  dis- 
sipated lives  ;  besides,  they  have  zeal- 
ous parents  who  look  after  them  as 
closely  as  they  can.  As  models  of  pro- 
priety the  Barcelona  work-girls  deserve 
praise.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at 
them  of  a  morning  when  they  turn  out 
at  five  or  six  o'clock,  fresh-complexioned 
and  demure,  to  see  that  strong  influ- 
ences are  at  the  core  of  their  lives. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
Barcelona  was  a  decaying  city.  Per- 
haps it  was  then.  Civil  war  is  not  good 
for  the  multiplication  of  civilians  or  of 
business  interests.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, and  under  the  aegis  of  a  settled 
government,  the  city  has  developed  un- 
mistakably. The  exhibition  of  the 
other  year  did  great  things  for  Bar- 
celona. You  may  still  see  the  relics 
of  that  exhibition,  untenanted  fanciful 
houses  with  inscriptions  over  them  and 
much  else.  It  is  as  if  Barcelona  meant 
the  taste  of  its  triumph  to  disappear 
from  the  civic  palate  very  gradually,, 
and  the  grand  memorial  buildings  upon 
the  same  site  give  an  impression  of 
opulence  that  completely  extinguishes 
the  idea  of  decrepitude  and  decay. 

Indeed,  the  suburb  of  Gracia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Rambla,  is  a  grand  witness 
to  Barcelona's  present  prosperity.  It  is 
a  section  of  Paris  here  reproduced  ; 
towering  houses,  all  kept  with  extreme 
regard  for  general  effect ;  mighty  shops 
of  modern  times ;  clothiers  with  fronts 
measurable  by  scores  of  yards ;  co- 
operative establishments  and  the  like. 
The  streets,  too,  are  wide  and  well  laid, 
set  with  trees  and  admirably  lighted. 
Tram  lines  pervade  them,  and  every- 
thing is  of  the  rectilinear  order.  The 
private  carriages  which  give  vivacity  to 
these  stately  thoroughfares  are  elegant 
and  comfortable.  The  doorkeepers  to 
the  houses  are  fine  fellows  in  fine 
liveries. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  most  convincing 
"reek"  of  opulence  in  Gracia.  Even 
the  funeral  processions  which  wend 
their  way  through  this  suburb  toward 
the  distant  cemetery  by  the  sea, 'under 
the  shadow  of  the  fortress  of  Mont- 
juich,  seem  to  have  a  strictly  spectacu- 
lar character  in  keeping  with  the  en- 
gaging decorousness   of  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  A  peasant  in  sheepskin  would 
here  be  an  incongruity  perfectly  shock- 
ing. 

And  just  for  this  reason  I,  for  my  part, 
avoided  the  Gracia  district  of  Barcelona 
as  much  as  possible.  The  ancient  rooker- 
ies by  the  fort  seem  to  me  ten  times  as 
attractive.  Here  you  find  yourself  in  a 
maze  of  alleys  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other.  They  are  so  narrow  that 
the  little  figure  of  a  horse  and  cart  on 
an  enamel  plate  set  at  their  openings  (to 
indicate  the  only  access  for  vehicles)  is 
an  essential  for  traffic  purposes.  A  good 
many  of  these  are  blind  alleys.  They 
end  in  a  cul  de  sac  of  an  old  house  with 
stone-mullioned  windows,  across  which 
cobwebs  festoon  picturesquely.  Some 
of  the  houses  bear  coats  of  arms,  tell- 
ing of  their  past  honors.  It  doesn't 
matter  so  very  much  if  the  grandees 
(mercantile  grandees,  a  hundred  to  one) 
have  long  since  departed,  and  if  this  or 
that  building  is  tenanted  by  about  thirty 
people  in  different  parts  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  or  say  with  each  other. 
The  flavor  is  there,  and  that  is  enough. 

Moreover,  though,  for  wholesale  and 
foreign  trade  the  Gracia  offices  serve 
very  well.  It  is  here  in  these  pent  little 
streetlets,  thronged  with  people,  and  re- 
minding one  of  the  Vicoli  of  Venice, 
that  one  sees  the  more  characteristic 
articles  of  local  make  and  use.  Bar- 
celona is  strong  on  the  subjects  of  cus- 
tards, cooling  drinks,  pastry  and  jewel- 
ry, which  may  be  seen  and  bought 
advantageously  in  these  alleys,  where 
the  sun  never  shines  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  of  the  day.  Here  the  native 
jewelry  of  the  country  folk  is  made  and 
sold.  The  offers  are  astonishingly  large 
superficies  of  gold  for  little  money. 
But  then  it  is  beaten  out  so  very  thin, 
and  it  is  such  poor  gold,  that  the  bar- 
gains are  not  such  remarkable  ones 
after  all. 

As  for  the  sweet  things,  they  are 
passable  enough,  but  the  visitor  may  be 
counseled  not  to  expect  too  much  from 
them.  They  may  be  as  fair  to  look  at 
as  the  old  stained  windows  in  the  ad- 
jacent Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar,  but 
their  flavors  do  not  correspond.  In 
particular,  the  pastry  of  Minorca  and 
Majorca,  which  is  vaunted  in  some  of 
the  windows  as  a  luxury,  fails  to  satisfy 
expectation.  That,  however,  may  be 
the  fault  of  expectation  rather  than 
the  tastes  themselves. 


Many  are  the  Jews  who  still  find  a 
home  in  this  part  of  Barcelona.  They 
go  to  and  fro  with  their  tell-tale  noses 
and  bent  backs,  and  they  may  be  seen 
chaffering  with  that  peculiarly  Hebraic 
air  of  exultation  outside  the  old  clothes 
shops,  which  press  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar  a 
deal  too  nearly.  You  may  buy  about 
anything  within  sight  of  the  church  por- 
tal, though  the  building  itself  stands  in 
a  sequestered  and  much  circumscribed 
little  square.  And  the  transition  from 
the  old  coats  and  raiment  of  the  open 
to  the  dark,  almost  invisible  stateliness 
of  this  fine  old  church  is  one  of  the 
most  startling  impressions  to  be  got  in 
Barcelona,  the  contrast  between  the 
localities  of  trade  and  worship  is  so  very 
abrupt  and  affecting.  And  yet  you  have 
but  to  push  the  heavy  battered  door  of 
the  church,  with  its  jeweled  windows 
peering  down  from  the  upper  obscurity, 
to  find  yourself  again  confronted  by  a 
sunlight  comparatively  blinding,  hooked 
noses,  and  regiments  of  old  boots  and 
faded  waistcoats. 

It  is  but  a  short  walk  from  the  old 
quarter  to  the  port  proper.  Here,  for 
Spain,  there  is  considerable  activity. 
Emigrant  ships  leave  Barcelona  period- 
ically for  America.  These  are  bound 
mainly  for  the  countries  of  the  Southern 
continent.  Naturally,  therefore,  of  late 
they  have  had  a  diminished  freight 
of  men  and  women  in  the  mood  for  ex- 
patriation. Once  the  Argentine  begins, 
however,  to  hold  up  its  head  again,  no 
doubt  Barcelona  will  continue  this  traffic 
of  transferring  Catalan  peasants  from 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other. 

Among  the  more  interesting  minor 
objects  in  this  harbor  are  the  vivacious 
little  ferry-boats  which  ply  across  it. 
They  have  often  considerable  difficulty 
in  cutting  their  way  through  the  varied 
craft  which  crowd  the  harbor.  But 
they  do  it  in  the  most  genial  way. 
There  is  generally  a  piano  on  the  deck, 
and  an  untiring  young  man  strums  ac 
the  instrument,  and,  perhaps,  sings  in  a 
far-reaching  voice,  while  the  passengers 
group  themselves  about  him,  either 
lending  their  voices  to  his  or  smoking, 
with  evident  satisfaction  in  his  ex- 
istence and  their  own.  From  the  lum- 
bering old  barks  (Greek,  Sicilian, 
Dalmatian,  Maltese,  etc.)  in  the  port 
other  music  of  the  same  kind  salutes 
the  blue  Southern  skies.  The  tawny- 
skinned  seamen  may  be  seen  in  the  off 
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hours  lying  about  their  decks  eating- 
salads  and  drinking  wine,  and  various 
indeed  are  the  languages  they  speak. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  port,  where 
there  is  a  suburb  of  people  of  Genoese 
extraction,  it  is  pretty  to  see  the  arrival 
of  the  fisher  boats  with  their  finny  car- 


one  in  the  hotels  as  the  wine  of  the 
country.  My  fellow  guests  said  hard 
things  about  this  wine.  I  dare  say  this 
abuse  was  justified.  But,  of  course, 
there  are  wines  and  wines,  and  some  of 
the  grapes  round  Barcelona  yield  a  juice 
far  from  despicable. 


THE    COLUMBUS    PROMENADE. 


goes.  They  use  oxen  to  strand  the 
boats.  The  fish  themselves  are  sold  on 
the  spot.  Some  of  the  best  types  of 
female  beauty  may  be  seen  among  the 
somewhat  strongly  built  damsels,  who 
here  fill  their  baskets  and  stride  off  to 
the  city.  Their  blue  eyes  proclaim  them 
to  be  of  other  than  Catalan  origin.  . 

The  houses  here  in  Little  Barcelona, 
as  the  part  is  called,  are  all  alike,  and 
the  quarter  is  laid  out  in  regular  blocks. 
From  a  superficial  view  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly eligible  suburb.  But,  in  fact,  the 
smells  are  bad,  and  the  litter  of  fish  and 
other  offal  on  the  flagged  thoroughfares, 
let  alone  the  multitude  of  children  who 
frequent  the  streets  with  deafening  tu- 
mult, much  detract  from  its  apparent 
charms.  True,  the  Mediterranean  breaks 
boldly  on  its  shingly  outskirts,  but  the 
perfume  of  Barcelona  seems  almost  too 
much  for  the  sea  air  even  under  these 
lusty  circumstances.  I  should  require 
to  be  exceedingly  hungry  ere  I  con- 
sented to  take  my  dinner  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  though  the  puchero 
might  here  consist  mainly  of  savory 
portions  of  savory  fish. 

Of  course,  the  common  drink  in  Bar- 
celona is  wine.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
rather  a  heady  liquor  that   they   offer 


By  the  way,  to  prove  the  extreme 
aridity  of  the  country  not  so  far  from 
the  Catalan  capital,  a  resident  told  me 
he  had  often  given  his  horse  a  basket- 
ful of  ripe  grapes  to  eat  and  satisfy  his 
thirst.  Water  was  then  hardly  there  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  Perhaps  the 
horse  rejoiced  in  the  lack  of  it. 

From  Barcelonetta,  looking  across 
toward  the  imposing  main  block  of  the 
capital,  with  its  banks,  insurance  build- 
ings and  city  halls,  and  the  noble  prom- 
enade of  palm  trees  running  parallel 
with  the  water,  and  the  masts  of  the 
vessels  anchored  by  the  shore  line, 
nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  eye 
in  search  of  strong  sensation  than  the 
rock  of  Montjuich,  some  two  miles 
from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

If  ever  citadel  might  be  pronounced 
impregnable,  this  might.  Neverthe- 
less, the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough 
surprised  it  in  1705,  during  the  war  of 
the  succession.  The  memory  of  the 
feat  is  perpetuated  in  Barcelona  by  the 
name  of  one  of  the  highways  which 
lead  to  the  fort.  It  is  called  the  street 
of  the  Earl  of  the  Assault.  This  inter- 
esting intelligence  was  brought  to  my 
mind  at  dinner  on  my  first  evening  at 
Barcelona.      My   neighbor,  a   German, 
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seemed  delighted  to  tell  me  about  it. 
He  added  the  more  pointed  wish  that 
lie  could  make  the  merchants  of  Barce- 
lona buy  his  goods  as  eagerly  as  they 
bought  the  goods  of  the  British  nation. 
He  averred  that  there  is  a  mental  and 
moral  affinity  between  the  Catalan  and 
the  Englishman  which  puts  the  latter 
on  a  better  business  footing  in  Barce- 
lona than  the  Teuton  may  hope  to  at- 
tain without  considerable  effort.  Cer- 
tainly none  can  go  through  the  city 
without  being  struck  by  the  quantities 
of  English  materials  which  it  contains. 

But  to  revert  to  Montjuich.  Now- 
adays it  seems  slightly  neglected  as  a 
fortress.  Perhaps  the  neglect  is  only 
apparent.  The  guns  may  be  sufficiently 
effective,  though  not  very  large.  And 
what  does  it  matter  if  the  grass  grows 
vigorously  between  the  flags  or  its  high- 
ways and  about  the  bases  of  its  mounds  ? 
Still,  no  one  should  enter  Barcelona 
without  paying  Montjuich  a  visit. 

The  day  I  chose  for  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  (it  is  nearly  800  feet  above  the  sea) 
was  calm  and  cloudless.  It  was  full 
•early,  for  I  had  not  breakfasted  save 
upon  a  cup  of  wayside  warm  milk  ;  and 
there  was  the  gentlest  of  gossamer  veils 


In  an  hour  the  sun  had  dissipated  the 
gossamer  haze,  and  the  white  houses 
glowed  white  and  contrasted  with  the 
fervid  blue  sky  overhead.  There  was 
a  conspicuous  quantity  of  linen  hanging 
to  dry — streets  of  it,  indeed ;  which  ar- 
gued Barcelona  perhaps  a  trifle  more 
cleanly  of  instinct  than  it  is. 

As  I  circumvented  the  fort,  I 
yearned  to  have  been  one  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough's successful  storming  party, 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  descend  to 
the  harbor  by  the  shore,  which  I  de- 
signed to  reach  in  my  own  way  down 
the  rugged  face  of  Montjuich's  red  cliff. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  and 
dangerous  pieces  of  work  I  have  ever 
achieved  in  the  close  vicinity  to  a  great 
city.  You  may  imagine  it  when  I  say 
that  the  Mediterranean  broke  upon  the 
base  of  the  rock  so  near  by  that  I  could 
not  from  above  see  the  final  curl  of  the 
waves.  At  length,  however,  after  cer- 
tain shock's  to  the  system,  I  won  my 
way  to  the  harbor.  In  places  the  rock 
had  been  quarried — huge  cubes  of  it  re-: 
moved — so  that  there  were  a  series  of 
precipices,  one  beneath  the  other.  I  do 
not  care  very  much  to  recall  the  anxiety 
occasioned  by  my  descent  of  these  suc- 
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■over  the  city  as  I  rose  higher  and  higher 
from  the  level.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
■ever,  it  was  really  remarkable  to  notice 
how  free  from  carbon  impurities  is  this 
•city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants. 


cessive  perpendicular  stages.  It  was  the 
occupation  of  a  madman.  Neverthe- 
less, I  do  not  now  regret  it,  as  it  has  cer- 
tainly impressed  Montjuich  fort  upon 
my  memory. 
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From  Montjuich  to  the  old  Cathedral 
of  Sta.  Eulalia  is  a  far  cry  even  in  dis- 
tance. In  the  nature  of  their  environ- 
ment the  cry  is  yet  farther.  On  Mont- 
juich's  gray,  mossy  battlements  and 
bastions  are  the  patrolling  sentry,  all 
exposed  to  the  broad,  unshadowed  sun- 
light and  the  free  air;  within  the  cathe- 
dral, darkness,  the  atmosphere  of  incense, 
with  azure  and  ruby  windows  just  pierc- 
ing the  gloom  with  their  pictorial  legends 
of  the  worthy  deeds  done  in  peace  and 
benevolence  by  good  men  and  women. 

It  is  a  noble  old  cathedral,  originally 
schemed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  an 
architect  of  Palma  of  Majorca.  In  ef- 
fect, there  is  a  slight  suggestion  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Palma  in  its  decorative 
work.  This  preceded  it  by  half  a  cen- 
tury or  so,  and  may  well  have  done 
much  to  ediicate  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
Majorcan  architect.  It  used  to  interest 
me  to  mark  how  the  Majorcan  pastry 
was  urged  to  one's  notice  in  a  certain 
little  shop  I  passed  on  the  way  from 
the  broad  street,  Ferdinand  VII.,  to  the 
cramped  and  mediaeval  precincts  of  the 
cathedral.  But  I  did  not  yield  more 
than  once  to  the  temptation  to  see  if 
there  was  as  much  talent  in  tarts  in  the 
Balearics  as  there  was  formerly  talent 
in  the  arts. 

The  decorations  of  the  cathedral  are 
not  all  of  a  very  acceptable  kind.  For 
instance,  why  in  the  name  of  propriety 
is  the  Saracen's  head  still  allowed  to 
hang  from  the  organ  to  startle  the  more 
sensitive  visitor?  It  is  a  barbaric  big 
wooden  thing,  tricked  out  with  gewgaws 
and  wearing  a  long  beard.  In  the  un- 
certain light  it  looms  forth  like  a  trophy 
of  the  guillotine  which  some  invisible 
hand  holds  from  above.  You  expect  to 
hear  the  dripping  of  the  gore-drops,  or 
to  see  the  thing  suddenly  part  from  the 
holder's  grip  and  fall  with  a  sickening 
thud  upon  the  cold  pavement. 

In  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar 
there  are  more  Saracens'  heads.  If  they 
are  a  proof  of  nothing  else,  they  show 
very  conclusively  that  the  buildings 
have  not  been  much  changed  since  the 
time  of  the  last  Crusades,  when  it  was  es- 
teemed a  right  Christian  work  to  cut 
Moslem  throats. 

Adjacent  to  the  cathedral  are  its  small 


but  beautiful  cloisters.  A  man  might 
do  worse  than  come  hither  to  day-dream 
for  an  hour  or  two  a  week.  There  are 
fantastic  fountains  and  tropical  vegeta- 
tion here  in  this  sequestered  nookr 
through  which  now  and  again  an  earnest- 
faced  ecclesiastic  passes,  with  his  skirts 
uplifted,  to  the  sacristy  at  one  end  of 
them.  Also,  and  especially  in  the  heat 
of  noon,  you  will  find  a  dozen  or  more 
of  idlers,  all  worth  painting  where  they 
stand  or  sit  or  lounge  against  the  grace- 
ful columns  of  stone.  A  beggar  in  rags; 
a  girl,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  about 
her  head,  modestly  eating  a  sandwich  ;  a 
red  republican,  with  a  sarcastic  mouth, 
reading  the  latest  pronunciamento  of 
the  anarchic  club  to  which  he  is  proud 
to  belong  ;  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  in  a  corner,  looking  and  smiling 
at  each  other  ;  a  priest,  pacing  up  and 
down  with  his  breviary,  from  which  he 
murmurs  the  office  of  the  day  in  a  half 
audible  voice  ;  a  tourist  or  two  staring 
at  the  fountains,  the  orange  trees,  the 
fronds  of  the  palms,  and  the  humanity 
nestling  out  of  reach  of  the  white  sun- 
light which  slants  from  above.  You  may 
generally  hope  to  find  some  such  assort- 
ment of  folk  as  this  in  the  cloisters. 

Some  of  the  chiseled  work  of  the  win- 
dows and  cornicing  here  in  the  cloisters 
is  nothing  less  than  admirable.  The 
southern  air  has  not  damaged  it  much 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  Still,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  the  photographers 
should  reproduce  it  as  they  do.  One 
never  knows  what  may  happen.  An 
earthquake,  a  fire  or  a  revolution  may 
at  any  given  time  wreck  Barcelona  and 
its  cathedral.  Then  we  should  begin  to 
feel  grateful  to  the  photographers  for 
the  preservation  of  its  memory. 

But  even  these  persistent  and  ubiqui- 
tous gentlemen  could  not  preserve  for 
us  the  flavor  of  the  cloisters  on  a  warm 
summer  day,  with  the  cheerful  chirp  of 
sparrows  on  gargoyle  and  dainty  para- 
pet, and  the  flutter  of  half-consecrated 
pigeons  between  the  orange  trees  and 
the  upper  blue.  This  must  be  a  per- 
sonal experience.  Neither  print  nor 
picture  can  convey  the  sensation.  It  is 
about  the  best  thing  Barcelona  can  offer 
the  stranger,  who  ma)'  be  counseled  not 
to  slight  the  offering. 


BY  A.  H.  GODFREY. 


THE   CORRECT   POSITION   TO    START. 

To  coast  or  not  to  coast ; 
That  is  the  question. 

WHEN  the  heathen  Chinee  de- 
scribed cycling  as"sitteedownee 
to  walkee  walkee,"he  was  prob- 
ably unacquainted  with  coast- 
ing, although  he  described  it  graphically. 
On  skis  or  toboggan,  down  a  mountain 
or  snowslide,  there  is  a  rapturous  par- 
oxysm, but  only  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  fun  can  only  be  indulged  in  in 
northern  latitudes,  during  the  winter 
months,  or  at  high  elevations.  Ice- 
yachting  gives  a  blissful  enthusiasm  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  across  the 
frozen  level  surface  of  a  river  or  lake, 
but  the  motion  depends  upon  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  not  solely  on  gravity, 
and  it  is,  again,  only  a  winter  sport. 
On  the  cow-catcher  of  a  locomotive  one 
experiences  the  feeling  of  being  hurled 
through  the  atmosphere  at  terrific  speed, 
while  two  gleaming  knives  of  steel  seem 
ever  to  be  rushing  at  the  body  of  the 
iron  monster  on  which  you  are  perched; 
but  you  can  brace  your  body  and  cling 
to  the  framework,  and  then  close  your 
eyes  when  the  wind-pressure  becomes 
too  great,  and  all  the  time  you  have  a 
feeling    of   security  in   the   knowledge 


that  the  engineer  has  the  panting,  quiv- 
ering leviathan  under  control,  and  will 
presently  bring  it  to  a  standstill  by  shut- 
ting off  the  steam. 

On  a  bicycle  fairly  started  for  a  long 
coast  down  a  steep  grade,  which,  like 
one  that  I  have  now  in  mind,  extends, 
for  twenty  miles  round  and  down  the 
loftiest  of  a  range  of  mountains,  then 
round  and  round  another,  then  a  dip 
into  and  across  a  valley,  through  a  notch 
in  a  lesser  range  of  hills,  and  then  down, 
down  to  the  plains,  you  realize  to  the 
full  the  ecstasy  of  accelerated  motion, 
experience  all  the  raptures  of  the  tobog- 
ganist  and  ice-yachtsman,  intensified  a 
hundred-fold,  and  all  the  time  your  en- 
ergies are  fully  alert,  you  feel  and  know- 
that  for  the  time  being  you  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  arbiter  of  your  own  destiny, 
and  that  your  very  life  depends  upon 
the  concentration  of  your  energies  to 
one  all-absorbing  function — the  guid- 
ance of  your  wheel. 

On  a  long  coast  of  this  kind  you  must- 
keep  your  eyes  open  and  retain  a  rigid 
grasp  on  the  little  handle-bar  which 
controls  the  action  of  your  front  wheel, 
as  you  know  that  all  depends  upon  your 
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A   BIT    OF    EASY   GOING. 

ability  to  follow  the  thin  gray  streak  of 
roadway  which  lies  before  you.  In  this 
particular  instance  there  is  no  brake  on 
the  machine.  At  the  start  you  notice 
all  your  surroundings,  the  wayfarers, 
the  fences,  the  houses  on  either  hand, 
and  you  mark  with  ease  every  break  in 
the  curbstones  to  right  and  left  which 
indicate  the  gateways  or  cross-roads. 
The  small  stones  or  other  slight  obstruc- 
tions in  your  path  you  heed  not,  and 
easily  keep  clear  of  them.  You  glide 
fearlessly  over  dark  or  damp  spots  in 
the  roadway,  which  you  know  are  caused 
by  the  shadow  of  overhanging  trees  or 
by  the  water  of  some  stream  or  drink- 
ing trough  overflowed.  You  feel  your 
saddle  oscillating  under  your  weight, 
and  know  the  springs  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  that  the  saddle-clamp  is 
tightly  set.  You  note  how  your  pedal- 
cranks  clear  the  lower  braces,  and  you 
listen  to  the  even  whirring  of  your  chain 
as  its  links  clasp  the  teeth  of  the  front 
sprocket.  You  hope  and  trust  your 
chain-bolt  nut  is  easy,  yet  well  locked 
•on  the  bolt,  so  that  the  latter  will  not 
work  inwards  and  touch  your  rear  axle- 
collar  or  flange.  Your  feet  are,  as  yet, 
on  the  coasters  near  the  fork  crown,  for 
at  present  you  are  only,  as  it  were,  jog- 
ging along. 

But  now  the  pace  increases  ;  your  sad- 
dle gets  harder,   and  your  front  forks 


begin  to  vibrate,  indicating  the  impact 
of  your  front  wheel  with  mother  earth, 
and  this  tells  you  it  is  time  to  lift  your 
feet  off  the  coasters  and  place  them  in 
true  coasting  position  on  the  lower  tube 
of  the  frame.  Pressing  the  ball  of  your 
left  foot  on  the  forward  section  of  the 
tube  and  jamming  the  heel  down  on  the 
toe  of  your  right  foot,  which  is  also 
pressed  into  position  on  the  tube,  you 
brace  your  right  heel  against  the  low- 
er portion  of  the  seat  -  post  tube,  and 
squeeze  your  thighs  together  ;  then  you 
bring  your  body  well  over  forward,  you 
place  the  head  over  the  handle-bars,  and 
a  little  in  front  of  them  ;  your  hands 
firmly  grasp  the  center  of  the  handle- 
bar; your  elbows  are  brought  well  in,  so 
that  they  press  against  the  outer  portion 
of  the  thighs.  Your  mouth  is  closed  ; 
but  you  need  not  bend  down  the  head 
to  avoid  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  nos- 
trils until  the  pace  gets  hotter. 

You  are  still  able  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects on  either  hand.  But  now  you  are 
coasting  in  earnest,  and  the  pedestrians 
fly  past  like  stones  ;  the  houses,  fences 
and  curbstones  become  obscure,  and 
begin  to  race  each  other  up  the  hill ; 
the  trees  are  huddling  together  ;  their 
trunks  are  taking  on  the  form  of  a  solid 
wall,  and  their  tops  become  a  blurred, 
dark  mass,  and  anon  they  converge 
until  the  blue  space  overhead  becomes 
as  narrow  as  the  threadlike  gray  streak 
of  roadway  which  now  seems  to  be  eat- 
ing into  your  front  tire.  You  have  for- 
gotten all  about  your  saddle,  and  your 
chain  no  longer  whirs,  for  nothing 
strikes  your  tympanum  but  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind  as  it  cuts  past  your 
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cheeks,  and  there  is  a  curious  humming 
sound  overwhelming  all  else.  But  you 
feel  as  safe  as  a  trivet,  and  you  are  tak- 
ing your  fill  of  the  quintessence  of 
ecstasy.  Your  blood  is  tingling,  and 
your  energies  were  never  more  alert 
than  they  are  at  present. 

And  now  you  know  by  the  bright 
glare  on  either  hand  that  you  have  left 
the  woods  behind  and  you  are  skimming 
over  cleared  land.  The  mass  of  green 
to  right  and  left  seems  to  revolve  until 
the  wheel  you  are  riding  is  but  a  small 
beveled  disk  cutting  between  two  large 
grindstones.     You  have  forgotten  that 


your  wheels  are  in  actual  contact  with, 
the  earth.  The  air  rushes  into  your 
nostrils,  and,  as  you  bend  your  face 
down,  it  strikes  the  bridge  of  your  nose, 
then  presses  against  your  eyelids,  threat- 
ening to  close  them.  But  you  fight  it 
and  keep  on  peering  straight  ahead. 
Presently,  a  long  distance  away,  you 
spy  something  that  you  take  for  granted 
must  be  a  vehicle  of  some  kind,  and  in- 
stinctively you  think  of  grace  before  or 
after  meat,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Thank  heaven,  the  driver  sees  you  and. 
keeps  well  in  to  the  right.  The  truck 
seems  to  run  at  you  like  a  shot  out  of  a- 
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.gun,  but  all  is  well ;  you  grit  your  teeth, 
instinctively  lean  for  an  infinitesimal 
.space  of  time  to  your  left,  although  you 
can  hardly  believe  that  you  are  leaning 
at  all ;  and,  whew  !  you  "  thread  the 
needle "  in  great  shape,  and  are  con- 
scious of  something  very  like  a  brief 
shriek,  mingling  with  the  dull  hum  of 
your  wheel,  which  tells  you  that  some 
deluded  mortal  is  doing  the  shouting. 
Whether  it  is  "God  save  Ireland!  "  or 
""  Go  it,  you  blooming  idiot ! "  you  don't 
know,  and  it's  no  use  caring. 

And  now  the  road  assumes  the  as- 
pect of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  to  follow 
it  you  lean  just  a  wee  bit  to  the  right. 
Then  you  experience  a  thrill  as  you 
realize  that  the  sky-blue  something  on 
your  left  is  just  plain  every-day  atmos- 
phere and  not  earth.  You  are  aware 
that  you  are  skirting  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  "  starboard  a  bit "  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  You  feel  just  a  little  lop- 
.sided,  for  only  on  your  right  is  there 
anything  to  revolve,  and,  as  rocks  are 
not  your  particular  specialty,  you  know 
•enough  to  "  keep  her  head  straight." 
-Still,  you  are  not  at  all  scared.  Fear 
and  you  parted  company  long  ago.  It 
is  rapture,  delight,  elysium,  and  you 
plunge  on.  You  have  lost  all  count  of 
time  and  mileage. 

Just  now  you  experience  a  curious 
sensation,  like  that  which  sometimes 
happens  to  long-distance  racing-men. 
Your  front  wheel  seems,  at  times,  to  be 
running  the  wrong  way,  and  you  have 
a  desire  to  take  a  pull  on  the  handle- 
bars and  lift  the  machine  up.  This  is  a 
.signal  that  you  are  getting  just  a  wee 
bit  dizzy  and  it  is  time  to  brace  up. 
You  know  it  is  caused  by  looking  at 
your  wheel,  and  you  resolve  not  to  be 
caught  napping  that  way  again.  Then 
you  fix  your  eyes  on  an  imaginary  spot 
in  the  roadway,  you  don't  know  how  far 
ahead,  for  it  is  a  spot  which  you  are  for- 
ever trying  to  reach,  although  you  never 
:seem  to  arrive  at  it. 

And  now  you  know  by  the  black  mass 
on  your  right  that  you  are  getting  way 
down  the  mountain,  and  the  blue  on 
your  left  is  changing  to  green,  so  you 
must  be  getting  down  into  the  valley. 
The  rocks  and  trees  begin  to  resume 
their  former  shapes,  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  their  trunks  separate,  and  the 
blurred  white  spots  become  houses,  and 
"then  the  pace  slackens,  although  it  is 
still  terrific,  but  you  dare  to  glance  to 


either  side,  though  still  keeping  your 
head  straight ;  then  somehow,  without 
knowing  why,  you  gradually  find  your- 
self rising  into  an  erect  position,  and  as 
you  sit  up  straight,  you  realize  that  your 
wheel  is  gliding  on  an  even  keel,  that 
you  are  running  along  a  level  stretch  of 
road,  and  you  breathe  through  your 
mouth  once  more.  Your  whole  body 
tingles  and  your  blood  fairly  tickles  as 
it  circulates,  the  wind  no  longer  rushes 
by  your  cheeks,  and  the  humming  noise 
changes  to  a  whir,  and  you  are  satisfied 
that  your  long  coast  will  finish  the 'mo- 
ment you  put  your  feet  on  the  pedals. 

But  such  coasting  as  this  only  comes 
to  the  fearless  expert,  and  that  not 
often.  You  can  count  what  few  such 
stretches  there  are  in  the  world  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  so  far  as  good  bicy- 
cle roads  have  yet  been  explored.  And 
you  must  travel  on  your  wheel  to  find 
them. 

It  is  just  as  well,  however,  that  such 
courses  are  few  and  far  between,  for 
were  they  to  be  had  for  the  asking  on 
every  hill-side,  our  daily  press  would 
teem  with  thrilling  accounts  of  futurity 
plunges  by  the  over-zealous  members  of 
the  "first-year  brigade." 

In  a  minor  degree  good  coasting  is  to 
be  met  with  on  many  short  stretches 
where  coasting  matches  take  place.  The 
best  courses  for  this  purpose  are  usually 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  generally  finish  at  a  point 
where  the  path  takes  a  gentle  rise,  so 
that  the  contestants  complete  their 
coast  after  passing  over  a  little  knoll 
and  a  short  level  stretch,  their  wheels 
gradually  revolving  slower  and  slower 
until  they  come  to  a  dead  stop,  the  finish- 
line  being  in  some  cases  at  the  point 
where  the  rider's  foot  first  touches  the 
ground,  or  (more  correctly,  I  think)  at 
the  point  where  the  center  of  the  front 
wheel  rests. 

These  amateur  coasting  contests  are 
extremely  interesting,  for  nothing  else 
can  so  nearly  determine  the  true  run- 
ning powers  of  a  bicycle  carrying  the 
weight  of  its  rider.  And  no  other  trial 
so  clearly  demonstrates  the  ability  of 
an  inanimate  machine  to  respond  to  the 
will  power  of  a  human  being.  For 
really,  in  coasting,  one  seems  only  to 
think  of  leaning  a  shade  over  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  without  actually  feel- 
ing that  one  does  so,  to  find  the  bicycle 
swerving  out  of  its  course,  as  though  it 
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too  knows  that  only  by  so  doing-  acci- 
dent can  be  averted.  It  is  this  answer- 
ing of  the  will  which  results  in  the  ex- 
perienced rider  becoming  attached  to 
his  wheel.  It  not  only  goes  where  he 
puts  it,  but  also  where  he  desires  it 
should  go.  He  begins  by  trusting  to  its 
strength  of  construction,  and  finishes  by 
having  implicit  faith  in  the  instinct  which 
seems  to  pervade  it.  This  is  sheer  non- 
sense, I  know,  and  yet  I  believe  it  all, 
.simply  because  I  cannot  explain  it.  The 
golfer  loves  his  particular  club,  the  polo- 
ist  his  mallet,  the  cricketer  his  own  bat, 
and  the  marksman  his  favorite  and  never- 
failing  gun.  Why?  Because  they  each 
>do  exactly  what  their  several  owners 
intend — mean — think — will  them  to  do. 

But  of  course  there  must  be  guidance 
and  extreme  steadiness  practiced,  as 
well  as  the  proper  position  which  should 
be  maintained  on  a  bicycle,  if  one  would 
win  a  coasting  match.  Indeed,  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  rider's  weight  on  the 
frame  of  the  bicycle  counts  for  full 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
•of  his  chances.  It  requires  a  cool  head, 
•a  sharp  eye,  a  strong  and  sure  hand,  and 
no  end  of  skill  and  pluck  to  contest  heat 
after  heat  in  order  to  be  declared  the 
winner  of  a  match.  It  is  not  the  heaviest 
rider,  either,  who  always  wins. 

In  these  coasting  contests  the  weight 
.of  the  machine  is  limited  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  no  extraneous  weights,  or 
mechanical  devices,  or  aids  are  per- 
mitted. Patent  or  changeable  gears  of 
.all  kinds  have  also  been  debarred.  Each 
contestant  must  ride  through  all  the 
heats  on  the  machine  on  which  he  starts 
in  the  first  heat.  The  position  he  as- 
sumes at  starting  must  be  maintained 
throughout  the  journey.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  condition  that  he  assume  the 
same  position  in  every  heat.  Each 
contestant  starts  from  a  standstill  at  the 
top  of  the  course,  the  official  starter 
allowing  each  wheel  to  leave  his  hand 
without  assistance  from  any  other  per- 
son. Riders  are  started  alphabetically 
at  intervals  of  time  agreed  upon.  In  a 
match  of  this  kind  riders  are  not 
allowed  to  wabble  their  heads  or  bodies, 
nor  permit  their  wheels  to  swerve  from 
.a  straight  line,  unless  some  dangerous 
obstacle  appears  in  their  path.  But  the 
latter  seldom  occurs,  because  officials 
.are  placed  along  the  road  at  intervals  to 
warn  wayfarers  and  drivers  of  horses 
and  vehicles   to  one  side  of   the   path 


while  the  race  is  in  progress.  Sheering 
or  falling  into  other  riders  disqualifies  a 
contestant.  A  contestant  so  interfered 
with  is  allowed  another  chance,  as  is 
also  a  contestant  interfered  with  by  out- 
siders or  vehicles,  etc.  There  is  no 
weight-limit  or  handicapping  of  heavy 
contestants,  but  light-weight  riders  are 
privileged  to  equalize  their  weight  to 
not  over  two  hundred  pounds  if  they 
desire  to  do  so,  but  the  weight  at  which 
they  start  must  be  carried  through  each 
trial.  Weight  is  added  by  attaching 
bags  of  sand  to  the  limbs  of  the  riders. 

Punctures,  of  course,  happen  in  coast- 
ing matches  as  elsewhere,  and  when 
they  occur  while  the  wheel  is  running 
at  top  speed  are  a  source  of  danger, 
but  they  have  seldom  caused  any  serious 
injury.  Nothing  annoys  a  coasting  con- 
testant more  than  a  puncture,  especial- 
ly when  it  happens  just  after  starting. 
Sometimes  a  tire  will  get  pricked  just 
as  a  wheel  reaches  the  critical  point  in 
a  race,  namely,  on  top  of  the  knoll  or 
on  the  level  stretch.  Then  the  fun  be- 
gins, for  here  the  small  boys  who  run 
alongside  are  ready  with  all  sorts  of 
advice,  such  as  "  Wiggle  your  ears,  mis- 
ter !  "  "  Wink  the  other  eye,  gov'ner  !  " 
And  then,  if  the  gods  are  merciful,  the 
cyclist  tops  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
glides  away  from  his  tormentors. 

To  the  tourist  awheel  coasting  is,  if 
he  has  thorough  confidence  in  himself, 
a  joy  unspeakable.  Long  coasts,  where 
they  can  be  safely  negotiated,  afford  in- 
calculable relief  on  a  long  jaunt  in  a  hilly 
country,  and  on  gentle  declivities  are  of 
course  always  indulged  in.  Short  coasts, 
which  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  form 
pleasant  breaks  in  what,  to  many  riders 
who  do  not  take  pleasure  in  the  mere 
covering  of  distance,  sometimes  means 
monotony.  After  a  hard  climb,  either 
awheel  or  afoot,  nothing  is  so  glorious 
as  a  smooth  coast  down  a  gentle  decliv- 
ity, the  rider  sitting  upright  and  taking 
his  fill  of  the  beauteous  scenery  which 
spreads  out  like  a  fan  on  either  hand. 
He  can  ride  either  hands  off  or  hands  on 
the  bars,  although  the  latter  is  decid- 
edly safer,  for  a  "  thank-you-ma'm,"  or 
hump  in  the  road,  or  even  a  small  stone, 
may  deflect  the  front  wheel  from  its 
course,  and  render  sundry  repairs  to 
both  rider  and  wheel  necessary. 

To  rest  well  while  coasting,  the  legs 
should  be  stretched  out  to  the  coasters, 
which  for  this  purpose  should  not  be 
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placed  too  high  on  the  fork  sides,  and 
some  weight  should  be  placed  on  the 
handle-bars,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  rear  axle,  not  to  mention 
the  agreeable  change  which  this  affords 
to  the  rider. 

For  general  coasting  on  tour,  a  good, 
reliable  hand-lever  brake — yes,  and  I 
might  also  add,  a  good  front  sprocket 
brake,  or  a  strong  and  sure  rear  wheel 
spoon  brake — may  be  used.  But  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  any 
spoon  brake  pressed  on  the  tire  catches 
lots  of  sand  and  gravel  and  causes  this 
to  grind  against  the  rubber,  wearing  it  . 
through  sooner  or  later.  Opening  and 
closing  the  hand  grasping  the  lever 
gives  an  intermittent  brake  and  allows 
the  spoon  to  clear  itself  frequently,  thus 
saving  both  tire  and  brake  spoon. 
Brake  spoons  sometimes  get  worn 
through  or  to  a  knife-edge  on  long 
coasts,  and  when  put  on  hard.  Roller 
brakes  do  not  wear  so  quickly,  but  they 
pick  up  gravel,  which  I  have  known  to. 
get  jammed  in  between  the  top  of  the 
roller  and  the  fork  crown,  or-  the  clip 
which  held  the  roller,  causing  the  roller 
to  stop  revolving  and  constituting  it  a 
spoon  quickly  wearing  out  on  one  side. 

An  important  point  that  should  also 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  habitual  coaster 
is  that  nothing  he  can  do  will  put  such 
a  strain  on  the  rear  forks  of  his  wheel  as 
coasting,  especially  if  he  allows  all  his 
weight  to  rest  on  the  saddle.  It  is  at 
such  times  that  the  frame  undergoes 
extreme  vibration,  and,  unless  the 
brazing  is  of  extra  quality  and  the  tubes 
not  thinned  at  the  joints,  sooner  or  later 


there  will  be  a  creaking,  and  by-and-by 
a  collapse,  if  the  frame  is  not  regularly 
examined. 

Then,  again,  bearings  are  put  to  their 
severest  test  in  coasting,  for  he  who 
would  enjoy  the  sport  to  its  full  sets  his 
wheel  bearings  just  loose  enough  to 
admit  of  the  balls  revolving  and  turning 
freely  in  their  cases,  and  cones  are  in 
such  cases  scarcely  presented  to  the 
balls  at  the  point  of  contact  which  the 
manufacturers  of  the  wheel  intended 
they  should  be,  to  insure  the  long  life 
of  the  machine.  Axle-nuts  should  of 
course  be  properly  set,  though  many 
riders  are  not  as  particular  about  this 
vital  point  as  they  should  be.  The  main 
or  bottom  bracket  bearings  should  be 
eased  as  well  as  those  of  the  rear  wheel, 
as  this  permits  the  chain  to  run  easily 
over  both  sprockets;  but  many  riders 
start  on  long  coasts  without  thinking  of 
the  bottom  bearing  at  all.  If  a  cyclom- 
eter is  attached  to  a  tourist's  wheel,  he 
should  always,  before  taking  a  rapid 
coast,  turn  the  catch  aside,  so  that  the 
spokes  will  pass  clear. 

In  closing,  a  word  to  the  wise  will  be 
sufficient.  Coasting  should  never  be 
indulged  in  within  city  limits,  nor  on 
roads  and  driveways  much  frequented 
by  pedestrians  or  equestrians,  and  least 
of  all  on  roads  that  are  much  used  by 
inexperienced  bicycle  riders  or  crossed 
by  intersecting  streets.  You  should 
know  your  hill  thoroughly  from  top  to 
bottom  before  you  essay  to  coast  it.  If 
it  turns  suddenly  to  right  or  left  at  the 
bottom,  take  friendly  advice,  and — 
don't. 


HERE   THEY    COME. 
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SKATING. 


THE  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP  RACE  MEETING. 

"HE  contests  for  this 
championship  were 
held  on  January  29th 
and  31st  and  February 
1st,  on  Spring  Lake,  an  artifi- 
cial pond  used  for  public  skat- 
ing, about  two  miles  back  from 
the  Hudson  River  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  on  tne  road  to  Vas- 
sar  College.  The  course  laid  out,  as  certified 
by  a  reputable  civil  engineer,  was  a  sixth  of  a 
mile  in  circuit,  measured  iS  inches  from  the 
curb,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  United  States. 
The  straight  sides  were  102  yards  in  length, 
and  the  curved  ends  about  44  Y2  yards  in  circuit. 
January  29th  the  temperature  was  about  18 
degrees,  the  wind  trifling,  the  ice  smooth  and 
hard,  and  the  attendance  about  400  inside  the 
fence,  and  many  more  outside. 

The  afternoon  races  were  as  follows  : 


One-mile  junior  championship,  for  boys  under  16 
years  of  age— Leroy  See,  Berkeley  School,  New  York 
City,  1;  B.  Smith,  New  York  City,  2;  fell  in  second  lap 
but  persevered.  A.  C.  Brown!  Montreal,  Canada,  fin- 
ished first  in  3m.  31  3-5S.,  but  was  disqualified  for  being 
over  age,  his  entry  having  been  made  through  a  mis- 
understanding. 

One-mile  championship;  first  round,  first  3  in  each 
heat  to  skate  in  final — First  heat,  C.  McClave,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  3m.  14  1-5S. ;  B.  Bellefeuille,  Rat 
Portage,  Canada,  2,  by  a  yard;  F.  D.  Gibb,  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  3. 

Second  heat— J.  K.  McCulloch,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
3m.  111-5S.;  H.  S.  Galbraith,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  2; 
J.  Drury,  Montreal,  Can.,  3. 

Final  heat— McCulloch,  3m.  37  1-5S.;  Bellefeuille,  2, 
by  25  yards;  Drury,  3,  by  a  few  feet. 

McCulloch  was  far  faster  than  any  of  his  opponents, 
and  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  coaching  his 
fellow-Canadians,  Bellefeuille  and  Drury,  into  second 
and  third  places. 

Five-mile  championship— J.  K.  McCulloch,  16m.  58s. ; 
B.  McPartlan,  Verplancks,  N.  Y.,  17m.  223-5S.;  F.  D. 
Gibb,  3,  by  5  yards. 

This,  like  the  one-mile  race,  was  merely  a  stroll  for 
McCulloch,  who  could  not,  however,  coach  either  of 
his  Canadian  friends  into  a  place. 


AT    SPRING   LAKE,    POUGHKEEPSIE,    JANUARY  29,   1898. 
1.  McClave.        2.  Gibb.        3.  Galbraith.        4.  McCulloch.        5.  Bellefeuille. 
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The  races  skated  in  the  evening,  by  electric 
light,  were  as  follows  : 

ioo  yards  ;  first  round,  first  heat,  first  2  to  skate  in 
final— First  heat.  H.  P.  MacDonald,  Montreal,  11  1-5S. ; 
R.  G.  Paulding-,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  2,  by  1  foot. 

Second  heat,  winner  to  skate  in  final— J.  Drury, 
11  1-5S. 

Final  heat— Drury,  us. ;  MacDonald,  2  ;  Paulding,  3. 

Two  miles,  handicap — A.  C.  Brown,  125  yards,  6m. 
27  1-5S. ;  F.  D.  Gibb,  100  yards,  2  ;  J.  H.  Lorch,  Corn- 
wall, N.  Y.,  150  yards,  3. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  January  31st  the 
workmen  began  to  remove  the  heavy  snow 
which  fell  during  Sunday  night,  but  the  fierce 
wind  blew  it  back  almost  as  fast  as  it  was 
cleared  and  the  races  were  postponed  until  next 
day. 

The  storm  continued  February  1st.  The 
weather  bureau  held  out  no  hopes  of  a  speedy 
change,  and  as  racing  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  uncomfortable,  if  not  danger- 
ous, for  contestants,  officials  and  spectators,  it 
was  decided  to  put  off  the  remainder  of  the 
programme  until  February  4th  and  5th. 

The  races  of  the  National  Amateur  Skating 
Association  have  frequently  been  postponed  on 
account  of  warm  weather  and  lack  of  ice,  but 
never  before  for  cold  weather  and  too  much  ice 
and  snow. 

February  4th  came  with  fine  weather,  little 
wind  and  smooth,  hard  ice. 

Quarter-mile  amateur  championship ;  first  round, 
first  two  in  each  heat  and  third  man  in  fastest  heat  to 
skate  in  final — First  heat,  H.  P.  MacDonald,  Montreal, 
Q.,  43s.;  F.  D.  Gibb,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  2;  B.  Belle- 
feuille,  Rat  Portage,  Ont.,  3. 

Second  heat — J.  K.  McCulloch,  Winnipeg.  Man.,  44s.; 
A.  Y.  Morgan,  New  York  City,  2  ;  C.  McClave,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  3.  McClave  skated  into  the  snow 
bank  when  leading,  but  persevered  and  gained  third 
place. 

Final  heat — McCulloch,  42  1-5S. ;  Morgan,  2,  by  20 
yards  ;  Gibb,  3,  by  3  yards;  Belief euille,  o.  MacDonald 
was  crowded  and  hindered  at  the  last  turn. 

McCulloch  proved  himself  as  fast  at  short 
sprints  as  at  long  distances,  and  won  with  ease. 

Pursuit  race,  half-mile,  first  round — First  heat,  F. 
D.  Gibb,  im.  31  1-5S.;  B.  Belief  euille,  2,  by  a  yard. 

Second  heat — C.  McClave,  im.  34  1-5S. ;  R.  G.  Pauld- 
ing, 2,  by  15  yards. 


Third  heat,  against  time  of  fastest  heat  ;  time,  im. 
31  1-5S. — H.  P.  MacDonald,  im.  36  1-5S. 

Final  heat— Gibb,  im.  31  2-5S. ;  McClave  2,  by  2  feet. 

3-mile  handicap — B.  Bellefeuille,  100  yards,  10m.  42 
1-5S.:  F.  D.  Gibb,  100  yards,  2,  by  a  yard  ;  E.  A.  Kent, 
Cornwall,  100  yards,  3  ;  F.  R.  Sager,  Newburg,  100 
yards,  4 ;  T.  Cooney,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  125  yards,  5. 
Sager,  Kent,  and  Cooney  fell  near  the  finish,  and  slid 
across  the  line. 

During  Friday  night  the  thermometer  rose 
rapidly,  and  Saturday  afternoon  came  with 
light  warm  wind,  ice  a  trifle  soft,  and  threaten- 
ing skies  which  yielded  the  promised  rain  near 
the  finish  of  the  10-mile  race. 

10  miles,  amateur  championship — J.  K.  McCulloch, 
36m.  4s. ;  B.  Bellefeuille,  2,  by  25  yards,  on  sufferance  ; 
C.  McClave,  3,  by  5  yards  ;  F.  D.  Gibb,  4,  by  a  yard. 
Gibb  and  McClave  collided  at  the  last  turn,  and  both 
fell,  allowing  Bellefeuille,  who  had  been  in  fourth 
place,  to  finish  second. 

The  collision  between  Gibb  and  McClave 
caused  some  loud  talk,  which  soon  ended,  and 
neither  man  made  a  claim,  as  each  had  been  at 
fault.  Gibb  skated  a  little  wide  around  the 
curve  and  McClave  tried  to  pass  on  the  inside, 
which  he  should  not  have  done.  Gibb 
swerved  back  toward  the  curb,  as  McClave 
breasted  him,  and  the  collision  knocked  both 
men  off  their  feet.  Neither  could  have  won  if 
uninterrupted,  however,  and  no  protest  was 
made  for  second  place. 

One  mile,  novices— E.  A.Kent,  3m.  372-5S.  ;J.  W. 
Olmstead,  2.  W.  F.  O'Brien,  Newburg,  did  not  finish. 
Kent  skated  under  protest,  his  standing  as  a  novice 
being  questioned. 

THE     AMATEUR      FIGURE-SKATING     CHAMPIONSHIP. 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  December,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Amateur 
Skating  Association  appointed  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Story,  R.  J.  Schaefer  and  S.  J.  Montgomery  a 
committee  to  manage  the  annual  contest  for 
the  amateur  figure-skating  championship  of 
America  ;  and  this  committee  chose  January 
27th  and  28th  as  the  dates,  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  Skating  Rink,  69  West  Sixty-sixth 
street,  New  York  City,  as  the  place  for  the 
competition. 

Seven   successive  annual   contests,  held  on 


PRESENT    AND    PAST    PROMINENT    AMATEUR    FIGURE    SKATERS. 
Rubenstein.        2.  Storey.        3.  Horner.        4.  Williams.        5.  Good.        6.  Ward.        7.  Phillips. 
8.  Servatius.        g.  Brokaw.        10.  Keane.        11.  Doughty.        12.  Montgomery. 
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lake,  pond  and  river,  proved  that  out-door  ice 
and  weather  are  not  suitable  for  such  com- 
petitions, and  in  1896  a  covered  rink  was  tried 
with  such  satisfactory  results  that  no  further 
change  is  probable. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Rink  is  well  lighted  and 
thoroughly  ventilated.  It  is  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature,  regardless  of  the  weather,  and 
its  walls  keep  out  all  wind.  The  ice,  frozen 
by  artificial  means,  is  always  in  good  order, 
being  renovated  three  times  daily;  and  the 
only  complaint  made  this  year  was  that  the 
surface  is  so  smooth  and  hard  that  the  skate 
hardly  marks  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
hold  an  edge  steadily  in  intricate  figures. 

Mr.  George  D.  Phillips,  last  year's  champion, 
and  now  the  managing  director  of  the  rink, 
gave  the  committee  valuable  assistance. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Louis  Rubenstein,  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  who  has  been  at  different 
times  amateur  champion  of  Canada,  of 
America  and  of  the  world  ;  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Good,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  who  was  amateur 
champion  of  America  in  1887,  and  Mr.  Rudolph 
J.  Schaefer,  of  New  York  City,  an  expert 
figure-skater,  and  the  vice-president  of  the 
National  Amateur  Skating  Association. 

The  aspirants  for  this  championship  are  re- 
quired to  execute  a  programme  of  21  sections, 
which  are  designed  to  set  forth  the  various 
movements  of  figure-skating  in  such  a  way  as  to 
thoroughly  test  the  proficiency  of  the  skaters, 
and  in  such  order  as  will  best  economize  the 
strength  of  the  contestants.  The  movements 
are  arranged  under  comprehensive,  funda- 
mental heads,  intended  to  include  everything 
appertaining  to  the  art.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that,  whenever  practicable,  all  movements  are 
to  be  executed  both  forward  and  backward,  on 
right  foot  and  on  left. 

The  programme  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Plain  forward  and  backward  skating  in  various 
ways. 

2.  Outside  edge  roll  forward. 

3.  Outside  edge  roll  backward. 

4.  Inside  edge  roll  forward. 

5.  Inside  edge  roll  backward. 

6.  Figure  eight  on  one  foot  forward. 

7.  Figure  eight  on  one  foot  backward. 

8.  Cross  roll  forward  in  field  and  eights,  single  and 
double  circle. 

9.  Cross  roll  backward  in  field  and  eights,  single 
and  double  circle. 

10.  Change  of  edge  roll  forward,  beginning  on  either 
outside  or  inside  edge. 

11.  Change  of  edge  roll  backward,  beginning  on 
either  outside  or  inside  edge. 

12.  Spread  eagle  on  inside  and  outside  edges. 

13.  Curved  angles— threes,  single,  double,  chain  and 
flying,  beginning  on  inside  or  outside  edge. 

14.  Curved  angles — rocking  turns  from  outside  edge 
to  outside  edge,  or  from  inside  edge  to  inside  edge, 
forward  and  backward. 

15.  Curved  angles— crosscuts  or  anvils. 

16.  Grapevines,  including  Philadelphia  '•twist.1' 

17.  Toe  and  heel  movements,  embracing  pivot  cir- 
cling, toe  spins  (pirouettes)  and  movements  on  both 
toes. 

18.  Single  and  double  flat-foot  spins,  cross-foot  and 
two-foot  whirls. 

19.  (a)  Serpentines  on  one  foot  and  on  both  feet ;  (b) 
ehange  of  edge,  single  and  double. 

20.  Loops  and  ringlets  on  inside  and  outside  edges, 
single  and  in  combination. 

21.  Specialties,  embracing  original  and  peculiar 
movements. 

If  limited  as  to  time,  the  judges  may  select  what  is 
thought  best. 

This  schedule  is  intended  as  a  guide,  as  well  to 
skaters  as  to  judges,  who  should  continually  bear  in 
mind  that  grace  is  the  most  desirable  attribute  of 
artistic  skating. 


The  rules  of  the  National  Amateur  Skating 
Association  are  as  follows  : 

The  officials  of  a  figure-skating  competition  shall  be 
three  judges  and  one  scorer. 

The  judging  shall  be  done  on  a  scale  of  points  run- 
ning from  the  number  of  contestants  down  to  o. 

Experience  has  shown  the  following  to  be  the  most 
practicable  method  of  scoring  : 

"The  number  to  be  given  to  the  one  standing  first 
in  any  section  shall  be  that  of  the  number  of  contest- 
ants. Should  there  be  two  or  more  of  equal  merit, 
they  should  be  marked  the  same  number  ;  and  the  one 
coming  next  below  takes  the  number  resulting  from 
subtracting  the  mimber  of  competitors  above  him 
from  the  number  entered.  A  total  failure  is  marked 
zero." 

A  fall  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  failure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  figure,  each  judge  shall, 
without  consultation  -with  his  associates,  mark  the 
number  of  points  which  he  awards  to  each  com- 
petitor. 

These  reports  shall  then  be  compared,  and  in  case  of 
disagreement  the  majority  shall  decide. 

The  scorer  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
points  allowed  to  each  contestant  on  each  figure,  and 
shall  post  them  on  the  bulletin  board  as  often  as  the 
judges  may  direct. 

In  deciding  the  relative  merits  of  competitors, 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  grace  and  ease  of 
position,  accuracy  in  skating  to  place  and  ability  to 
use  both  feet  equally  well. 

Competitors  before  coming  on  the  ice  will  draw  lots 
to  decide  the  order  in  which  they  shall  skate,  and 
shall  preserve  this  order  throughout,  except  that  the 
competitor  who  leads  in  each  figure  shall  skate  last  in 
the  next  on  the  programme,  the  others  preserving 
their  relative  succession. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  any  competitor 
shall  not  have  skated  in  the  first  eleven  numbers 
sufficiently  well,  they  may  require  him  to  retire. 

Any  competitor  refusing  to  skate  when  called  upon 
in  his  proper  turn,  without  a  reason  satisfactory  to 
the  judges,  will  be  ruled  out  of  the  competition,  and 
shall  leave  the  ice. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall  be 
final  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  disqualifications, 
interpretations  of  the  programme  and  merits  of  the 
competitors. 

The  contest  was  open  to  the  amateur  skaters 
of  the  world,  and  the  competitors  were  as 
follows  : 

A.  G.  Keane,  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
I.  Brokaw,  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club. 
J.  J.  Doughty,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
L.  A.  Servatius,  New  York  City. 
H.  R.  Ward,  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club. 
F.  Horner,  Bronxdale,  N.  Y. 

J.  Michaelson,  of  Montreal.  Q.,  and  I.  M.  Vinson,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  were  entered,  but  did  not  appear. 

The  official  score  was  as  follows  : 


Section  of 
Programme. 


Totals in 


ta 


67 


*  Omitted  by  order  of  judges. 
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The  programme  is  so  long  that  the  trials  of 
each  skater  occupy  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ; 
and  when,  as  in  this  case,  there  were  six  con- 
testants, the  competition  is  of  wearisome 
length,  even  when  spread  over  two  nights  and 
one  afternoon.  With  the  purpose  of  shorten- 
ing the  contest,  the  judges  took  advantage  of 
the  power  given  to  them  by  the  penultimate 
paragraph  of  the  programme,  and  omitted  the 
19th  and  21st  _  sections.  These  omissions 
could  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
award  of  the  championship  or  the  second 
prize,  for  each  of  these  positions  was  won  by 
more  than  the  12  points,  which  is  the  highest 
possible  score  in  the  two  abandoned  sections  ; 
but  as  the  scores  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
men  were  respectively  70,  69  and  67,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  retention  of  sections  19  and  21 
might  have  altered  the  ownership  of  third 
prize. 

Keane  deserves  his  success,  for  it  was 
obtained  by  hard  work  and  perseverance.  He 
competed  in  1896  in  a  field  of  seven,  the  scores 
of  the  first  four  being  Evans  116,  Phillips  109, 
Good  68,  and  Keane  61.  Nothing  daunted  by 
this  reverse,  he  entered  again  in  1897,  and 
finished  second  in  a  field  of  nine,  Phillips  beat- 
ing him  by  a  score  of  132  against  120.  His' 
victory  this  year  is   additionally  praiseworthy, 


because  he  was  suffering  from  an  abscess  of 
the  right  jaw,  which  had  stopped  his  training  . 
for  several  days,  and  sent  him  to  the   competi- 
tion with  his  face  in  bandages. 

The  most  promising  of  the  contestants  •  was 
Ward,  a  lad  of  less  than  seventeen  years,  who 
competed  for  the  first  time,  and  will  be  in  the 
front  rank  with  another  year's  practice. 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  skating  was  hardly  up  to  the 
standard  of  previous  contests,  and  that  any 
of  the  ex-champions,  Rubenstein,  Evans  or 
Phillips,  could  have  won  again  this  year. 

Keane  was  fourth  in  1896,  and  second  in  1897. 
Doughty  was  sixth  and  Servatius  was  seventh 
in  1897,  while  Brokaw,  Ward  and  Horner  were 
making  their  first  bids  for  championship 
honors. 

The  list  of  amateur  champions  is  now  :  1886, 
contest  abandoned  ;  1887,  F.  P.  Good,  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.;  1888,  L.  Rubenstein,  Montreal,  P. 
Q  ;  1889,  L.  Rubenstein  ;  1890,  contest  aban- 
doned ;  1S91,  L.  Rubenstein  and  G.  D.  Phillips, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  a  tie  ;  1892,  G.  D. 
Phillips;  1893,  J.  F.  Bacon,  Arlington,  Mass., 
B.  C;  1894]  contest  abandoned;  1895,  G.  D. 
Phillips  ;  1896,  H.  S.  Evans,  Boston,  Mass.; 
1897,  G.  D.  Phillips  ;  189S,  A.  G.  Keane,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


ICE   HOCKEY. 


WENTY  games  comprise 
the. series  in  the  cham- 
pionship schedule  of  the 
Amateur  Hockey 
League;  of  these  twelve 
had  been  played  when 
this  paragraph  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  is  in  the 
lead.  The  features  of 
last  month's  competition 
were  the  magnificent' 
playing  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  who  have  not  lost  a  game 
and  whose  team  work  has  been  well-nigh  per- 
fect, and  the  weakening  of  the  St,  Nicholas 
Skating  Club,  which  has  been  beaten  not  only 
by  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  but  the  Quaker 
City  Hockey  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a 
team  heretofore  comparatively  unknown.  The 
standing  of  the  clubs  February  10th  was  as 
follows  ; 

Goals 
Games.  Scored. 


Clubs.  .5        I        g        t         '2 

New  York  Athletic  Club 4  1  o  15  6 

St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club 3  1  1  15  12 

Skating  Club  of  Brooklyn 2  o  3  11  12 

Hockey  Club  of  New  York 2  o  4  9  10 

Montclair  Athletic  Club 1  o  4  6  16 

The  more  important  games  of  the  past  four 
weeks  have  been  as  follows  : 

ST.   NICHOLAS,   8  ;    MONTCLAIR,  3. 

These  teams  met  in  the  Clermont  Avenue 
Rink,  Brooklyn,  December  30th,  but  the  Mont- 
clair men  were  clearly  overmatched,  and  a  some- 


what loosely  played  game  gave  the  honors  to 
St.  Nicholas  by  a  score  of  8  to  3. 

COLUMBIA,  4  ;    NEW    JERSEY,   I. 

The  teams  of  Columbia  University  and  the 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  met  January  5th  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  New  York  City,  the 
teams  lining  up  as  follows  : 

Columbia.  Positions.  New  Jersey. 

Pell ]  f Ryder 

Van  Voorhis |  Bn.lMri1! Geddes 

Belden  (captain) f*orwarfl1 Folsom 

Henderson J  (. H.  Walton 

Livingston Cover  Point G.  Walton  (capt.) 

Williams Point McKay 

Roberts Goal Gilmore 

Columbia  outplayed  her  opponents  and  won 
easily. 

MONTCLAIR,   3  ;    COLUMBIA,  2. 

The  teams  of  Montclair  Athletic  Club  and 
Columbia  University  played  January  nth  at 
the  Clermont  Avenue  Rink.  The  game  was 
hotly  contested,  and  a  head-on  collision  between 
Koehler  and  Belden  temporarily  disabled  both 
of  them.  Van  Voorhis,  of  Columbia,  scored 
the  only  goal  made  in  the  first  half.  After  the 
intermission  S.  Williams  and  Hornfeck  scored 
for  Montclair;  then  Henderson,  of  Columbia, 
evened  up  the  score,  and  Montclair,  with  only 
five  minutes  to  play,  succeeded  in  making  the 
winning  goal  from  a  fine  throw  by  A.  Williams. 

ST.  NICHOLAS,   I  ;    HOCKEY  CLUB,  O. 

St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  and  the  Hockey 
Club  of  New  York  played  a  championship 
match  January  13th  at  the  Lexington  Avenue 
Ice  Palace,  the  visitors  winning  by  the  score  of 
1  goal  to  o,  Barron  making  the  only  goal.   Fine 


ICE  HOCKEY. 


Ox- 


runs  were  made  by  Callender,  Russell,  B. 
Phillips,  Wrenn  and  Hunt,  and  the  skillful 
team  work  of  the  winners  saved  them  from  a 
tie  or  a  defeat  during  the  second  half.  The 
teams  were  as  follows  : 

Hockey  Chib 
St.  Nicholas.  Positions.  of  New  York. 

Hewitt Goal O'Donnell 

Slocum Point Curnen 

Wrenn Cover  Point B.  Phillips 

Barron \  I  Hunt 

Callender (.  PnrwnrrU    -'  Russell 

Pope -forwards.       g_  phillips 

Larned  )  (   De  Casanova 


PENNSYLVANIA,   2  J    HAVERFORD,    I. 

The  teams  of  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Haverford  College  met  January  13th  at  the 
Ice  Palace,  Philadelphia,  the  visitors  losing  by 
a  score  of  1  goal  to  2  goals. 


HOCKEY    CLUB, 


COLUMBIA,   O. 


Columbia  University  and  the  Hockey  Club 
of  New  York  played  January  iSth  at  the  Lex- 
ington Avenue  Ice  Palace.  Both  of  New  York's 
goals  were  scored  by  Leo,  with  the  aid  of  Laing 
and  Barreto. 


NEW    YORK, 


MONTCLAIR,   I. 


The  New  York  Athletic  Club  and  the  Mont- 
clair  Athletic  Club  played  a  championship 
match  January  19th  in  the  Clermont  Avenue 
Rink. 

BROWN,  6  ;    HARVARD,  O. 

The  teams  of  Brown  and  Harvard  Universi- 
ties met  January  19th  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Brown  proved  far  the  stronger,  scoring  6 
goals  easily. 

YALE,   I  ;    NEW  JERSEY,  O. 

A  stubbornly  contested  game  at  the  Clermont 
Avenue  Rink  January  19th  resulted  in  Yale 
University  beating  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club 
by  a  score  of  1  to  o. 

BROOKLYN,  2  ;    PRINCETON,  O. 

The  teams  of  Princeton  University  and  the 
Skating  Club  of  Brooklyn  met  January  22d  in 
the  Clermont  Avenue  Rink,  the  home  team 
winning  easily.  Dobby  scored  both  of  the 
goals.     The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Brooklyn.  Positions.  Princeton' 

Ellison Goal    Cooke 

Garvin     Point Ford 

Drysdale CoverPoint. Kafer 

Hall )  ( Little 


Dobbv.... 
Wall.'...    . 

Drakeley . 


■v.::  I 


\ 


. . .  Homans 
. Lounsberv 
Fuller 


ST.   NICHOLAS,  3  ;    BROOKLYN,   I. 

St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  and  the  Skating 
Club  of  Brooklyn  played  a  championship  match 
January  25th  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  the 
home  team  winning.  St.  Nicholas  exhibited 
fine  team  work,  and  their  three  goals  were 
made  by  clever  passing.  Dobby  scored  for 
Brooklyn,  while  Barron  threw  one  and  Harty 
two  goals  for  the  winners. 

NAVAL  RESERVES,  4  ;    STEVENS  INSTITUTE,  O. 

Teams  from  these  organizations  played  a 
match  January  27th  at  the  Lexington  Avenue 
Ice  Palace.  The  losers  were  overmatched  and 
kept  entirely  on  the  defensive.  The  line-up 
was  as  follows  : 


Naval  Reserve.  Positions.  Stevens  Institute. 

Gilmore Goal E.  Palmer 

Mott Point   J.    Palmer 

Bill Cover  Point Grelle 

Crawford . ...   "|  f   Watkins 

Roberts «  j  Samson 

Loughman t  orwards.  J    Scott 

Walton J  [  Kennedy 

BROOKLYN,   5  ;    YALE  UNIVERSITY,  I. 

The  Skating  Club  of  Brooklyn  and  Yale  Uni- 
versity met  January  27th  at  the  Clermont 
Avenue  Rink,  the  home  team  winning  handily. 
Hall  scored  Yale's  only  goal,  while  Wall  made 
two  and  Dobby  three  for  Brooklyn. 

MONTCLAIR,   8  ;    NORTH  END,  O. 

Montclair  Athletic  Club  and  the  North  End 
Lake  Hockey  Club,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
played  a  match  January  29th  on  North  End 
Lake.  The  home  players  were  good  skaters, 
but  knew  nothing  of  team  play  or  the  fine 
points  of  the  game,  and  were  unable  to  defend 
their  goal.  For  the  winners  Kennedy  scored  3 
goals,  A.  Williams  2,  and  S.  Williams,  Horn- 
feck  and  Koehler  1  each.  The  teams  were 
as  follows  : 

Montclair  A  .  C.  Positions.  North  End  Lake. 

Jacobus Goal Wilson 

C.  Place Point Chase 

A.Williams CoverPoint Perkins 

M.  Hornfeck Left  Wing Lott 

Kennedy Left  Forward Maul 

Koehler Right  Forward Stere 

S.  Williams Right  Wing Carrington 

NEW    YORK,    6;    COLUMBIA,    I. 

The  teams  of  Columbia  University  and  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  played  a  match  Janu- 
ary 29  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink.  The  collegians 
were  clearly  outplayed,  Belden  scoring  their 
only  goal,  while  for  the  winners  Baird  made 
one,  Wallace  two,  and  Fenwick  three. 

BROWN,     i;    YALE,    O. 

Brown  and  Yale  Universities  met  January 
29  at  the  Clermont  Avenue  Rink.  The  play 
was  close  and  much  rougher  than  should  be 
exhibited  by  amateurs,  and  especially  by  col- 
legians. The  only  goal  was  made  by  Cook,  of 
Brown,  a  minute  or  two  before  the  call  of  time. 
The  teams  were  as  follows: 

Yale.  Positions.  Brown. 

.Smith Goal Barrows 

Stoddard Point Steer 

Brock Cover  Point  Bucklin 

Palmer )  (    Pevear 

Hall f     t,  A        ) Cook 

Barnett.-....:....  r     Forwards.    -    Day 

Coxe • )  (  Hunt 

ST.    NICHOLAS,    3 J    MARYLAND,    2. 

The  team  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club 
journeyed  to  Baltimore  January  29  and  beat 
the  Maryland  Hockey  Club  by  a  score  of  three 
goals  to  two  goals.  The  contest  was  close  and 
St.  Nicholas  made  the  winning  goal  only  six 
minutes  before  the  end  of  the  game. 

MONTCLAIR,    1\    NEW    YORK,    I. 

These  teams  met  February  2  at  the  Clermont 
Avenue  Rink,  and  Montclair  won  their  first 
and  an  unexpected  victory  in  the  League  race. 

NEW    YORK,    2;    MARYLAND,    O. 

A  team  of  the  Hockey  Club  of  New  York 
visited  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  4th,  and  beat 
the  Maryland  Hockey  Club,  De  Casanova  and 
B.  Phillips  scoring  goals.  O'Donnell's  goal 
keeping  was  the  feature  of  the  game. 
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YALE,    4J    COLUMBIA,    O. 

The  teams  of  these  universities  met  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Rink  February  5th,  the  home 
team  being  unable  to  score,  while  for  Yale, 
Barrett  and  Hall  each  made  a  goal  and  Kramer 
scored  twice. 

QUAKER    CITY,    4;    ST.    NICHOLAS,    2. 

The  team  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club 
went  to  Philadelphia  February  5,  and  suffered 
an  unexpected  defeat  by  the  Quaker  City 
Hockey  Ciub.  The  game  was  rather  rough, 
Willett  retiring  with  a  strained  leg  and  Russell 
having  been  ruled  off  for  brutal  play.  Orton 
scored  one  goal,  Barron  two  and  Willett  three. 
St.  Nicholas  claimed  a  third  goal,  but  it  was 
refused  on  a  close  decision.  The  teams  lined 
up  as  follows: 

St.  Nicholas.  Positions.  Quaker  City. 

Callender Left  Forward ...Wallace 

Harty Centre  Forward Orton 

Larned Right  Forward Gorman 

Barron Rover Willett 

Wrenn Cover  Point. Phymister 

Sise  Point Russell 

Robb Goal Moore 

NEW    YORK,    6;    ST.    NICHOLAS,    I. 

The  teams  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
and  the  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  met  Febru- 
ary 8  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink  to  play  off  the 
tie  which  was  the  result  of  their  encounter 
December  23.  Additional  importance  attached 
to  this  game,  because  the  two  teams  stood  even 
in  the  race  for  the  League  championship,  and 
the  lead  gained  by  the  winners  would  give 
them  a  fine  start  for  the  coveted  honors.  The 
playing  of  the  New  York  team  was  well-nigh 
perfect,  no  one  looking  for  individual  glory 
from  brilliant  plays,  but  each  man  working  for 
the  whole  team.  Every  man  was  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  the  advances  of 
the  team  seemed  irresistible.     Within  the  first 


seven  minutes  Baird,  Wonham  and  Fenwick 
scored  goals.  In  the  second  half  Fenwick 
scored  two  goals  and  Wonham  one,  while  less 
than  a  minute  before  the  finish  Callender  car- 
ried the  ball  to  Harty,  who  shot  the  only  goal 
scored  by  St.  Nicholas.  The  teams  were  as 
follows: 

New  York  A .  C.  Positions.  St.  Nicholas. 

McCrae Goal Hewitt 

Waters Point Robb 

Fenwick Cover  Point Wrenn 

Baird )  (  Barron 

Wells- (.    Forwards.    \  C&U%fjVr 

Bog-art (  1  Harty 

Wonham )  '  Larned 


BROOKLYN,   3  ;    NEW  YORK,   I. 

The  teams  of  the  Skating  Club  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  Hockey  Club  of  New  York  met  Febru- 
ary 9th  at  the  Lexington  Avenue  Ice  Palace, 
the  visitors  winning  somewhat  easily.  Dobby 
scored  two  goals  by  good  play,  and  Wall  made 
one  by  an  accident,  while  B.  Phillips  earned 
the  only  goal  credited  to  New  York.  Dobby, 
always  a  rough  player,  was  more  so  than  usual 
in  this  game,  and  threw  his  stick  at  a  player 
who  was  out  of  reach.  The  officials  overlooked 
his  ruffianism,  but  fate  was  less  kind,  and  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  puck  with  his  eye  put  him 
off  the  ice  for  several  minutes. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 

ARGYLE  SNOW-SHOE  CLUB. 

This  club  held  its  annual  open  amateur  stee- 
plechase, January  29th,  over  the  usual  route, 
about  seven  miles,  from  Montreal  to  Lachine. 
The  temperature  was  below  zero,  wind  strong, 
snow  deep  and  badly  drifted.  The  leaders  at 
the  finish  were  :  T.  Westlake,  Overland  A.  C. , 
ih.  24m.  29s. ;  A.  Duffault,  Le  Canadien  S.  S. 
C,  ih.,  26m.  3s.;  R.  Davis,  Lachine  S.  S.  C, 
ih.  26m.  40s.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


INDOOR   BASEBALL. 


INDOOR  baseball,  of 
which  so  little  has  been 
published,  has  com- 
pletely captured  the 
lovers  of  indoor  winter 
sports  in  the  cities  of  Central 
New  York.  Leagues  have 
been  organized  in  Auburn, 
Rochester,  Syracuse  and 
Geneva,  and  large  crowds 
gather  to  witness  the  pop- 
ular game,  which  differs  lit- 
tle from  outdoor  baseball. 

The  armories  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  larger 
gymnasiums  are  found  very 
convenient  for  the  game,  and 
of  ample  proportions  to 
allow  it  to  be  played  with  a 
spirit  and  activity  that  at 
first  blush  it  would  not  seem 
to  be  possible  to  achieve  in- 
doors. 


THE    AUBURN,    N.    Y.,    Y.    M.    C.    A.    INDOOR    BASEBALL    TEAM. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  SPORTSMEN. 

THIS  is  the  latest  attempt  to  secure  proper 
protection  for  game  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  sport.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Hardman  Hall,  New  York,  January  18, 
the  new  League  was  formed,  officers 
were  elected,  and  the  following  prospectus 
was  issued  : 

"  The  League  of  American  Sportsmen  is  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  protecting  game  and 
game  fishes;  the  song,  insectivorous  and  other 
innocent  birds,  not  classed  as  game  birds. 

"  Its  prime  object  is  to  enforce  game  laws, 
where  such  exist,  and  to  secure  and  enforce 
such  laws  where  not  now  in  existence. 

"  It  aims  to  promote  good  fellowship  among 
sportsmen;  to  foster  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
love  of  nature  and  of  nature's  works;  to  encour- 
age the  propagation  of  game  and  game  fishes, 
and  the  restocking  of  game  fields  and  public 
waters.  To  these  ends  it 
will  act  in  unison  with 
State,  county  and  munic- 
ipal authorities  who  aim 
at  similar  ends. 

"The  League  of  Amer- 
ican Sportsmen  will  not 
compete  with  any  other 
organization  that  has 
similar  objects  in  view. 
On  the  contrary,  it  de- 
sires to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  and  to  co-oper- 
ate with  all  such. 

"The  League  of 
American  Sportsmen  is 
opposed  to  excessive 
slaughter  of  game  and 
fish,  under  the  name  of 
sport.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  killing  of  any  in- 
nocent bird  or  animal 
which  is  not  game,  in 
the  name  of  sport  or  in 
wantonness. 

"  We  are  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  game  and 
game  fishes  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

"We  believe  in  reasonable  bags.  We  believe 
the  killing  of  game  and  the  taking  of  fish 
should  be  limited  by  law,  not  only  as  to  sea- 
sons, but  that  the  bag  for  any  one  man,  for  a 
day  and  for  a  season,  should  be  defined  by  law. 

"  We  believe  in  a  gun-license  law, with  severe 
penalties  for  violations  thereof. 

"  We,  as  individual  members  of  this  League, 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  the  education  of 
the  public,  and  especially  of  our  boys,  on  the 
lines  indicated  above;  to  co-operate  with  our 
officers,  and  with  State  or  municipal  officers,  in 
the  enforcement  of  game  laws,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers." 

These  are  excellent  principles,  and  I  the  more 
readily  indorse  them  because  all,  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  have  previously  appeared  in  this  de- 
partment of  Outing.  As  my  readers  well  know, 
for  some  years  I  have  advocated  measures  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  game,  to  restrict  slaughter, 
and  to    encourage  true    sportsmanship.      As 


mentioned  in  a  recent  issue,  a  law  which  pre- 
vents the  sale  of  game  of  certain  varieties,  and 
which  limits  the  number  one  man  may  kill  dur- 
ing a  season,  has  been  in  force  in  Canada  and 
has  worked  admirably. 

If  the  League  of  American  Sportsmen  is  to 
be  broad  enough  for  this  broad  country,  it  may 
accomplish  a  deal  of  good — but  it  must  be 
broad !  No  mutual  admiration  society,  or  any- 
thing resembling  an  affable  association  for  the 
attainment  of  office,  can  ever  hope  to  assert  an 
influence  of  national  importance.  We  require 
no  one-man  machine,  but  a  National  League 
which  every  sportsman  will  be  proud  to  sup- 
port. Give  us  this,  and  Outing  does  not  care 
who  runs  it. 

THE    SPORTSMEN'S    EXPOSITION. 

The  fourth  annual  Sportsmen's  Exposition, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Sportsmen's 


OUTING  S    EXHIBIT. 

Association,  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
January  13-22,  1898,  appears  to  have  been 
something  of  a  disappointment  to  those  most 
interested — the  sportsmen.  The  trouble  with 
this  enterprise  seems  to  be  that  it  has  become 
too  much  of  a  trade  show.  The  big  garden 
looked  well,  the  exhibits  were  fairly  numerous, 
while  many  of  them  were  finely  arranged,  yet 
there  was  a  perceptible  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 
some  quarters.  Many  old  friends,  too,  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  they  were  greatly 
missed.  The  exhibits  lacked  features  which 
should  have  been  there,  and  embraced  features 
which  had  no  right  to  be  in  a  sportsmen's  show, 
and  the  management  may  do  well  to  remedy 
this  next  season.  I  am  not  trying  to  find  fault, 
but  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  might  be  wise 
to  give  the  public  a  trifle  more  for  their  gate 
money.  The  last  show  was  altogether  too  much 
like  paying  for  the  privilege  of  looking  at  a  lot 
of  advertisements. 
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OUTING  FOR    MARCH. 


The  fly-casting  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention and  the  experts  were  in  fine  form.  The 
hero  of  the  occasion  was  that  well-known  per- 
former, Mr.  Reub.  Leonard,  who  did  doughty 
deeds  in  several  contests.  Most  notable  of 
these  was  his  new  world's  record  of  120  feet  in 
the  distance  contest.  His  rod  was  11  feet  7 
inches  long  and  weighed  10^  oz.  In  the  bait 
casting  Leonard  got  as  far  as  106  feet,  and 
would  have  gone  much  farther  in  one  notable 
effort  had  the  frog  not  fouled  some  ironwork. 
The  casting  by  ladies  was  an  interesting  and 
graceful  performance,  Miss  Leonard  casting  73 
feet  and  Miss  Stoddard  62  feet.  In  connection 
with  casting,  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Mather  that  next  year  a  contest  be  held  in  lake 
casting,  where  the  caster  shall  sit  as  in  a  boat, 
is  a  very  good  one. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  nu- 
merous specialties  of  the  show,  but  two  were 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  One  of  these, 
the  chainless  bicycle,  attracted  large  crowds 
and  was  freely  criticised  and  praised-    The  sec- 


ond novelty  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
single-trigger,  double-barrel,  hammerless  gun, 
and  this  caught  my  fancy.  It  works  smoothly 
and  lightning  fast,  and  beyond  a  question  it 
will  be  the  gun  of  the  future,  especially  among 
pigeon  shooters. 

Outing's  display,  as  usual,  was  neat  and  most 
tastefully  arranged.  It  comprised  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  original  drawings  by  staff  artists; 
also  heads  and  trophies  by  the  well-known  taxi- 
dermists, W.  W.  Hart  and  Fred.  Sauter,  of  New 
York  ;  a  wheel  by  the  National  Cycle  Manufac- 
turing Co. ,  of  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  oars  and  pad- 
dles by  T.  J.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  skates 
by  Barney. &  Berry,  Springfield,  Mass.;  fishing 
tackle  by  Reuben  Wood's  Sons  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  ;  tennis  goods  by  Horace  Partridge  & 
Sons,  Boston,  Mass.;  saddles  and  bridles  by 
Martin  &  Martin,  New  York  ;  golf  outfits  by 
Willie  Park  &  Sons,  New  York,  and  office  fur- 
niture by  Wm.  Schwaerzwalder,  New  York. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


DOGS    OF    TO-DAY — THE    COLLIE. 


OF  the  two  varieties  of  this  valuable 
breed,  the  rough- coated  dog  has  found 
more  favor  with  people  of  wealth  and 
position.  This  is  natural,  for  while 
the  smooth  collie  certainly  is  a  most 
intelligent  and  useful  worker  in  his  proper  field, 
he  cannot  compare  for  good  looks  with  his 
rough-coated  brother.  He  has  the  brains  and 
the  ability,  but  otherwise  he  is  a  plain-looking 
animal.  The  rough  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  only  clever  and  faithful,  but  he  is  a  beauty 
— in  fact,  about  as  handsome  a  dog  as  one 
could  find. 

In  the  old  days  this  dog  was  a  worker,  pure 
and  simple.  He  was  a  combination  of  sheep- 
tender  and  watch-dog,  and  he  played  the 
dual  role  admirably.  Many  are  the  tales 
told  of  his  unswerving  devotion  to  his 
master,  and  of  his  almost  human  intel- 
ligence in  caring  for  his  stupid  charges 
in  emergencies.  Of  late  years,  however, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
bench  shows,  the  collie  has  found  many 
friends  among  people  who  can  afford  to 
keep  pets,  and  especially  among  those 
who  support  handsome  country  estab- 
lishments. It  is  no  flattery  to  the  dog 
to  state  that  he  cuts  a  handsome  figure 
upon  a  well-kept  lawn. 

With  a  fine  muzzle,  he  combines  an 
intelligent  -  looking  and  rather  broad 
head,  a  clear  but  mild  eye,  and  a  pricked 
and  small  ear,  slightly  falling  at  the  tip. 
His  body  is  elegantly  formed  and  clothed 
with  a  thick  coat  of  woolly  hair,  which 
stands  out  evenly  from  his  sides  and 
protects  him  from  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather,  neither  wind,  rain  nor  snow 
being  capable  of  penetrating  it.  The 
legs  are  well  formed,  the  feet  strong  and 
useful.  The  tail  is  long:,  gently  curved 
and  bushy  ;  and  the  whoie  outline  re- 
sembles that  of  the  dingo,  but  the  form 
is  stouter  and  the  limbs  stronger. 


The  characteristics  of  the  dog  are  his  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  those  he  loves,  his  prompt 
obedience  to  commands,  his  marked  ability  to 
grasp  an  unexpected  situation  and  to  reason 
out  a  course  of  procedure  without  instructions, 
and  his  patient  endurance  of  trying  conditions. 
He  has  as  fine  a  set  of  brains  as  ever  occupied 
the  skull  of  a  quadruped — indeed,  when  work- 
ing with  sheep,  he  frequently  adopts  tactics 
better  than  his  master's.  Those  who  have  seen 
a  good  collie  working  in  a  trial  against  time 
on  sheep  have  marveled  at  the  dog's  patient 
diplomacy  and  wonderful  resource.  He  knows 
exactly  what  is  expected  of  him,  he  reasons 
out  a  plan  of  action  and  executes  it  with 
promptness.  Should  complications  arise,  he 
meets  the  new  demand  with  some  master- 
stroke which  proves  his 
thorough  knowledge  of 
his  business.  Many 
dogs  will  obey  orders 
as  well  as  the  collie  ; 
but,  when  it  comes  tc 
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independent  intelligent  action,  his  marvelous 
powers  are  best  illustrated. 

He  makes  an  admirable  pet,  being  cleanly, 
good  tempered  and  clever  at  learning  tricks. 
His  long  coat  requires  some  care  to  keep  it  in 
proper  condition.  He  is  a  vivacious,  active 
dog,  and  he  should  be  granted  plenty  of  room 
for  exercise  and  free  access  to  water,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  being  a  fearless  swimmer. 
He  is  a  dog  for  the  country  place,  and  he 
makes  a  most  pleasing  accompaniment  to  a 
well-appointed  equipage. 

The  collie  standard  is  as  follows  : 

Skull. — Quite  flat,  rather  broad,  with  fine 
tapering  muzzle  of  fair  length,  and  mouth  the 
least  bit  overshot,  the  eyes  widely  apart, 
almond-shaped  and  obliquely  set  in  the  head, 
the  skin  of  the  head  tightly  drawn  with  no 
folds  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  ;  the  ears  as 
small  as  possible,  semi-erect  when  surprised  or 
listening,  at  other  times  thrown  back  and 
buried  in  the  "  ruff." 

Neck. — Long,  arched  and  muscular  ;  the 
shoulders  also  long,  sloping  and  fine  at  the 
withers  ;  the  chest  deep  and  narrow  in  front, 
but  of  fair  breadth  behind  the  shoulders. 

Back. — Short  and  level,  with  the  loin  rather 
long,  somewhat  arched  and  powerful.  Brush 
long,  "wi'  upward  swirl  "  at  the  end  and  nor- 
mally carried  low. 

Forelegs. — Perfectly     straight   with    a    fair 


amount  of  flat  bone,  the  pasterns  rather  long, 
springy  and  slightly  lighter  of  bofie  than  the 
leg  ;  the  foot  with  toes  well  arched  and  com- 
pact soles  very  thick. 

Hindquarters . — Drooping  slightly, very  long 
from  the  hip  bones  to  the  hocks,  which  should 
be  neither  turned  inward  nor  outward,  with 
stifles  well  bent.  The  hip  bones  should  be 
wide  apart  and  rather  ragged. 

Coat.— Except  on  legs  and  head,  should  be 
as  abundant  as  possible  ;  the  outer  coat 
straight,  hard  and  rather  stiff,  the  under  coat 
furry  and  so  dense  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  the  skin.  The  "  ruff"  and  "  frill  "  especi- 
ally should  be  very  full.  There  should  be  but 
little  "feather"  on  the  forelegs,  and  none 
below  the  hocks  on  the  hindlegs. 

Color. — Immaterial. 

Symmetry. — The  dog  should  be  a  fair  length 
on  the  leg,  and  his  movements  wiry  and  grace- 
ful. He  should  not  be  too  small ;  height  of 
dogs  from  22  to  24  inches,  of  bitches  from  20 
to  22  inches.  The  greyhound  type  is  very 
objectionable,  as  there  is  no  brain  room  in  the 
skull,  and  with  this  there  is  to  be  found  a 
fatuous  expression  and  a  long,  powerful  jaw. 
The  setter  type  is  also  to  be  avoided,  with  its 
pendulous  ear,  full  soft  eyes,  heavily  feathered 
legs,  and  straight,  short  flag.  The  smooth 
collie  only,  differs  from  the  rough  in  its  coat, 
which  should  be  hard,  dense  and  quite  smooth. 

Nomad. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 


THE   ANNUAL   NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New 
York,  Wednesday  evening,  February  2. 
Over  four  -  fifths  of  the  membership 
were  represented  by  delegate  or  proxy,  and 
more  enthusiasm  was  shown  than  at  the  pre- 
vious convention  a  year  ago.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, almost  every  point  of  importance  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation for  action,  and  little  of  interest  was 
transacted  but  the  usual  election  of  officers. 
The  following  board  was  chosen  to  guide  the 
affairs  of  the  organization:  Dr.  James  Dwight, 
of  Boston,  president;  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, vice-president;  Palmer  E.  Presbrey, 
of  Boston,  secretary;  Valentine  G.  Hall,  of 
New  York,  treasurer.  These  officers,  with  the 
following  additional  members,  will  form  the 
Executive  Committee,  into  whose  hands  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  sport  is  placed  during  the 
year:  R.  D.  Wrenn,  of  New  York;  Richard 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  O.  S.  Campbell,  of 
Brooklyn;  W.  A.  Larned,  of  Summit,  N.  J., 
and%L.  E.  Ware,  of  Boston. 

The  only  change  in  this  board  from  that 
which  served  la.st  year  was  in  the  selection  of 
Palmer  E.  Presbrey  in  place  of  Joseph  T. 
Whittlesey  for  secretary,  and  the  election  of 
L.  E.Ware,  one  of  the  younger  element  in  lawn 
tennis,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Executive 
Committee  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Presbrey. 

OFFICIAL   RANKING    FOR    1897. 

The  official  ranking  of  the  leading  tennis 
players  who  played  in  the  tournaments  of  last 
season  was  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of 


the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.  by  a  committee  appointed 
to  rank  the  men.  In  all,  38  players  were 
ranked,  including  the  three  British  experts 
who  were  visiting  in  America  last  season.  The 
committee  preferred  starting  the  best  men  at 
scratch,  instead  of  using  owed  odds,  and  Larned 
and  Eaves  were  placed  even  with  the  champion. 
There  are  eight  other  classes,  the  handicaps 
grading  down  to  15  5-6.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  official  ranking  differs  very  little  from  that 
printed  in  Outing  for  November  last.  Here  is 
the  official  list: 


1— R.  D.  Wrenn      )  22— D.  F.  Davis 

2— W.  A.  Larned    V  scratch  23— Alfred  Codraan 
3-Dr.W.V.Eaves} 


1 


4-6 


1 


24— B.  C.  Wright 
25— J.  C.  Neely 
26— J.  C.  Davidson 
27— R.  D.  Thurber 
28— J.  A.  Ryerson 
29— Ralph  McKittrick  J 
30 — A.  P.  Hawes  ") 

3I— H.  H.  Hackett 
32— Richard  Hooker    J 
33— J.  C.  Goodfellow    I 
34— H.  E.  Avery  I 

35— R.  D.  Little 
36— W.K.Auchincloss 
37_E.  T.  Gross 
38 — M.  Goodbody 


S- 15  3-6 


H.  A.  Nisbet— 1-6 
5— H.  S.  Mahony 
6— G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr. 
7— M.  D.  Whitman 
8— Kreigh  Collins    ~| 
g—  E.  P.  Fischer 
10— W.  S.  Bond 
11 — L.  E.  Ware 
12— J.  D.  Forbes 
13 — J.  Parmly  Paret 
14— C.  R.  Budlong 
15— G.  P.  Sheldon,  Jr. 
16— C.  P.  Dodge 
17 — Everts  Wrenn       ] 
18— Hoi  comb  Ward     | 
19 — Reginald  Fincke  j- 15  1-6 
20— G.  W.  Lee 
21— M.  D.  Smith  J 

The  Ranking  Committee  also  mentioned  in 
its  official  report  the  following  players,  who 
were  not  rated  because  they  played  in  too  few 
tournaments  for  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  their 
relative  skill  :  C.  B.  Neel,  M.  G.  Chace,  S.  R. 
Neel,  S.  C.  Millett,  T.  A.  Driscoll,  W.  L. 
Meyers,  S.  G.  Thompson,  E.  R.  Marvin,  A.  L. 
Williston,  L.  H.  Waidner,  G.  K.  Belden,  Lieut. 
W.  A.  Bethel    and  O   M.  Bostwick. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 
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Part  2.— Continued  from  February. 


THE       1898      CYCLE      MODELS      ILLUSTRATED      AND 
DESCRIBED.* 

NEW  styles  of  chainless  bicycles  are  ap- 
pearing with  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
1898  riding  season.  The  chainless 
models  heretofore  described — the  Spal- 
ding, the  Columbia,  the  Sterling  and 
the  Warwick — may  be  broadly  considered  as 
individualized  adaptations  of  one  type  of  the 
beveled  gear  principle,  wherein  the  driving 
sprocket  is  connected  with  the  sprocket  on 
the  rear  wheel  by  a  rod  meshing  at  either 
end.  It  is  but  natural,  however,  that  other 
propelling  devices  should  have  been  considered 
and  perfected  by  other  manufacturers  in  their 
search  for  novelty,  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  chainless  driving  mechanisms  without 
conflicting  with  already  established  patents. 
This  problem  has  been  well  solved,  but  in  two 
widely  different  ways,  by  the  Monarch  Cycle 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  111. ,  and 
by  Messrs.  Humber  &  Co.,  America,  Ltd.,  of 
Westboro,  Mass.  In  the  former,  the  usual- 
connecting  rod  is  retained,  but  with  sprockets 
of  altogether  unique  design  and  construction  ; 
while  in  the  latter,  the  rod  feature  is  entirely 
eliminated,  giving  place  to  a  series  of  three 
connecting  cog-wheels,  much  resembling  the 
driving  sprockets  of  the  chain  models,  and  of 
varying  diameters  to  produce  the  required  gears, 
engaging  each  other  at  the  circumference,  and 
transmitting  the  power  applied  to  the  pedals  to 
the  rear  sprocket,  without  the  revolving  mo- 
tion common  to  all  rod-driven  machines. 

MONARCH    CYCLE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

The  Monarch  C}'cle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  offer  for  1898  a  complete  line 
of  bicycles,  as  follows  :  Monarch  Chainless, 
$100  ;  Tandems,  $100  ;  Racers,  $75  ;  Roadsters; 


In  the  chainless,  the  shaft  connecting  the 
crank-axle  and  the  hub-gears  is  provided  at 
each  end  with  a  pinion  having  roller-pin  teeth, 
which  engage  the  wide  angle  openings  between 
the  gear-teeth  of  the  sprockets.  This  method 
of  propulsion  is  particularly  efficient  when  the 
pins  are  made  in  the  form  of  rollers,  for  then 
the  minimum  of  friction  is  reached,  since  it  is 
then  a  rolling,  instead  of  a  sliding,  friction. 
Each   set    of   gears   is   enclosed,    but    should 


THE  MONARCH  SPECIAL  RACER. 

they  become  exposed  the  action  of  the  pin- 
teeth  forces  out  any  mud  or  dust  particles  that 
may  accumulate  upon  them.  The  Monarch 
Chainless  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
danger  of  a  binding  of  the  mated  gears  in  case 
of  a  misalignment  of  the  frame,  inasmuch  as 
the  junction  of  the  pinions  and  gears  forms  a 
type  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint,  permitting 
free  running,  unless  the  entire  mechanism  be- 
comes disabled.  One  advantage  of  this  con- 
struction is  the  direct  lift,  as  against  the  end 
thrust  common  to  other  forms  of  beveled 
gearing. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  Monarch  chain 
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$60  ;  Defiance  Special  Roadsters,  $50 ;  Defi- 
ance Roadster,  $40  ;  King  and  Queen  Road- 
sters, $35. 

*  In  the  absence  of  the  opportunity  the  cyclist  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  at  the  annual  spring  exhibitions,  and 
in  view  of  the  advent  of  the  chainless  wheels  and  other 
new  features,  we  have  thought  it  in  the  interests  of 
our  readers  to  give  this  full  review  of  the  novelties 
and  features  of  the  prominent  cycles  of  1898,  which  is 
prepared  by  an  expert  who  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  any  manufactory.  We  believe  this  review  to  be 
thoroughly  reliable. — THE  EDITOR. 


THE  MONARCH  CHAINLESS. 


machine  is  the  patent  crank-shaft,  of  the 
two-piece  or  middle-union  type,  wherein  the 
union  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  practically  one 
piece.  Ball  retainers  are  used  for  all  the  bear- 
ings, and  though,  in  the  case  of  the  crank- 
hanger,  the  bearings  are  placed  as  far  apart 
as  possible,  the  tread  has  been  reduced  to  4.34 
inches.  The  former  fork-crown  and  chain  ad- 
justment, having  proven  perfectly  satisfactory, 
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have  been  retained.  Internal  clamps  for  seat- 
post  and  handle-bar  are  employed,  making 
very  neat  and  secure  fastenings. 

The  Defiance  line  is  designed  by  the  Mon- 
arch Cycle  Manufacturing  Company  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  a  good  medium-priced 
wheel.  In  models  55  and  56  no  brazed  tubing 
or  malleable  iron  connections  are  employed  ; 
and  flush  joints  are  used,  together  with  the 
latest  pattern  of  the  Monarch  fork-crown,  bar- 
rel hubs  and  two-piece  crank-shaft,  with  2j£ 
inches  drop.  These  machines  are  well  de- 
signed, and  handsomely  finished  in  black  with 
appropriate  ornamentation.  The  handle-bar 
and  seat-post  fastening  device  is  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  Monarch  roadsters,  by  which  the 
old  method  of  exterior  clamping  bolt  and  nut 
is  done  away  with. 

Defiance  models  53  and  54  are  produced  to 
meet  the  demand  for  honestly  built  road  ma- 
chines at  very  moderate  prices.  These  ma- 
chines are  constructed  of  seamless  steel  tubing, 
steel  drop  forgings,  and  the  bearings  are  upon 
the  most  scientific  and  approved  principles. 
The  cones  are  made  of  the  finest  quality  tool 
steel,  thoroughly  tempered  and  polished. 

GRAND    RAPIDS    CYCLE   CO. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Cycle  Company,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich  ,  will  manufacture  a  chainless 
model  for  1898  in  addition  to  the  regular  line  of 
Clipper  machines.  The  gears  of  the  former 
are  of  the  Pope  pattern,  and,  as  such,  they 
differ  only  in  minor  details  from  the  Columbia 


THE  CLIPPER  CRANK-HANGER. 

hanger  clamp-bolts,  these  bearings  may  be 
instantly  removed  from  the  frame,  though 
encased  in  an  auxiliary  barrel,  which  prevents 
the  possibility  of  "  scale "  or  "spelter  "  working 
into  them  from  the  inside  of  the  frame  tubes. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  working  parts  of  these 
machines  cannot  get  out  of  alignment  with- 
out totally  disabling  the  machine.  Diamond- 
shaped  cranks  are  fitted  to  a  tapered  axle  and 
held  without  the  use  of  cotter-pins.  The 
sprocket  is  new,  and  is  fitted  to  the  axle-spider 
and  securely  locked  with  three  small  bolts. 


THE  CLIPPER   SPROCKET-CRANK   AND  AXLE-SPIDER. 

chainless  heretofore  illustrated  and  described. 
The  internal  arrangements  in  the  crank-hanger 
have  been  made  very  simple,  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  chances  for  any  of  the  parts 
working  loose.  The  rear  fork  is  reinforced 
with  a  blade  of  sheet  steel,  which  holds  the 
gears  from  any  possible  side-sway  when  ex- 
treme power  is  applied.  The  gearing  has  a 
wide  range  of  adjustment,  as  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  very  desirable  feature  in  the 
practical  working  of  chainless  construction. 

The  detachable  crank-hanger  bearings  on 
the  regular  Clipper  line  are  new  and  novel. 
By  taking  off  one  crank  and  loosening   the 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  Columbia  chainless  patterns,  the  leaders 
of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company's  product 
for  1898,  were  fully  illustrated  and  described 
in  Outing  for  December.  Besides  these  there 
are  thirteen  other  models,  including  the  Hart- 
fords,  and  the  new  medium-priced  machines, 
the  Vedettes. 

The  chain-driven  Columbias  show  no  mate- 
rial changes  from  the  corresponding  1897 
models  except  in  refinement  of  detail  and  up- 
to-date  equipment.  The  frames  are  made  of 
five  per  cent,  nickel  steel  tubing,  flush  joints 
are  judiciously  used,  and  the  former  crank- 
shaft mechanism  is  retained.  The  running 
parts  throughout  have  oil-retaining  bearings, 
proof  against  dust  and  dirt.  Both  sprocket 
wheels  are  detachable,  so  that  a  change  of  gear 
may  be  made  when  desired.  The  handle-bars 
and  seat-posts  are  made  of  spring-tempered 
20-gauge  Pioneer  5  per  cent,  nickel  steel  tubing. 

The  New  Departure  Automatic  Brake  is 
offered  as  an  option  on  all  chain  wheels  for 
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1898.  This  device  consists  of  a  spring  expan- 
sion ring  on  the  rear  sprocket,  working  within 
a  frictional  drum.  The  braking  of  the  wheel 
is  accomplished  by  back-pedaling,  which  action 
opens  out  the  spring  and  brings  it  into  contact 
with  the  drum.  The  instant  back-pedaling 
ceases,  however,  the  spring  contracts,  and  the 
wheel  is  released.  No  power  is  lost  in  releas- 
ing this  brake,  and  the  action  is  immediate. 
The  Hartford  patterns  for  adults,  built  of 


THE  HARTFORD— MODEL  8. 

Pioneer  50  per  cent,  carbon  steel  tubing,  are  of 
the  same  general  construction  as  the  corre- 
sponding 1897  models,  except  the  fork-crown, 
which  is  entirely  new  and  adds  greatly  to  their 
strength  and  appearance. 

The  Vedette  is  the  name  of  the  Columbia's 
new  line,  consisting  of  four  patterns,  two  with 
28-inch  and  two  with  26-inch  wheels.  These 
are  strong,  handsome,  and  durable  machines, 
placed  upon  the  market  by  the  Pope  Manufac- 
turing Company  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a 
line  of  good  bicycles  at  popular  prices.  They 
are  finished  in  black  enamel,  with  option  of 
maroon  with  decorations. 


THE  COLUMBIA  VEDETTE— MODEL  17. 

The  scale  of  prices  for  the  1898  Columbia 
line  is  as  follows  :  Columbia  chainless  for  men 
and  women,  $125  ;  combination  and  diamond- 
frame  tandems,  $125  ;  chain-driven  Columbias, 
$75  ;  Hartfords,  $50  and  $45  ;  Vedettes,  $40 
and  $35. 

JOHN    P.    LOVELL   ARMS    CO. 

The  John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  offer  sixteen  models  of  the  Lovell 
Diamond  bicycles,  including  double  diamond 
and  combination  frame  tandems,  a  racer,  two 
specials,  and  a  number  of  juvenile  machines, 
to  the  trade  and  riding  public  for  1898.  The 
men's  special,  made  with  three  heights  of 
frame,  20,  22  and  24  inches,  embodies  several 
points  of  distinctive  merit,  including  a  triple 
fork-crown,  detachable  sprockets  of  improved 
design,  and  three-point  contact  bearings,  giving 
two  points  of  contact  on  the  cone  and  only  one 
on  the  cup.     The  ordinary  seat-post  clamp  has 


THE  LOVELL  DIAMOND  LIGHT  ROADSTER. 

been  discarded  and  a  set  screw  employed  in 
its  place.  A  new  feature  is  noticed  in  the 
axle-nuts,  which,  instead  of  setting  up  against 
the  washers,  extend  through  them,  allowing 
a  longer  thread  surface,  and  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  washers  to  work  loose. 

The  Lovell  Diamond  tandems  list  at  $125, 
the  racer  at  $85,  the  specials  at  $75,  the  road- 
sters at  $50,  and  the  juvenile  models  at  various 
lower  prices. 

IVER    JOHNSON. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works,  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  present  eleven  models  of  bi- 
cycles for  1898,  including  a  chainless  and  two 
tandems.  Although  the  details  of  the  chain- 
less have  not  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  new  model  will  be  a  radical 
departure  in  chainless  bicycle  construction,  and 
will  list  at  $100.  The  racer,  listing  at  $85,  is 
artistically  designed  and  rigidly  constructed. 
The  special  light  roadster,  which  is  the  track 
racer  slightly  modified  for  road  use,  weighs  21 
pounds,  and  also  lists  at  $85.  The  $75  line  con- 
sists of  high-grade  models  for  men  and  women, 
built  for  regular  road  use,  weighing  respect- 
ively 23  and  24  pounds.  The  $50  machines  for 
men  and  worn  en,  weighing  also  23  and  24pounds, 
are  excellent  value  at  that  price.  The  Fitch- 
burg models  F  and  G  are  good  medium-grade 
machines,  built  to  sell  at  $40. 

Among  the  features  of  the  new  Iver  John- 
sons are  :  English  weldless  steel  tubing,  frame 
connections  of  steel  forgings,  rendering  rein- 
forcements unnecessary  ;  joints  perfectly  flush, 
practically  dust-proof  bearings,  arched  fork 
crown,  sliding  seat-post,  improved  chain  ad, 
justment,  two-piece  crank  and  crank-shaft. 
Among  the  notable  improvements  over  lasj 
year's  styles  are  a  practicable  and  simple 
method  of  wheel  adjustment,  and  a  new  seat- 
post  with  internal  fastenings,  having  a  special 
slide,  eliminating  the  slide-nut,  and  allowing 
any  saddle  clamp  to  be  fitted  ;  a  new  sprocket 
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THE  IVER  JOHNSON— MODEL  F. 

of  handsome  design,  in  one-inch   pitch  ;    new 
crank-shaft  mechanism  without  cotter-pins. 

The  finish  of  this  line  is  particularly  elegant, 
the  enamel  being  baked  on  after  the  frame  has 
been  fully  coated  with  copper.  As  in  past  sea- 
sons, where  nickel  is  used  it  will  be  put  on  over 
the  copper.  Rims  and  guards  will  be  finished 
like  the  frames,  excepting  when  the  latter  are 
black,  in  which  case  the  rims  and  guards  will 
be  white.  On  the  Fitchburg  machines  these 
equipments  will  be  finished  in  natural  wood. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

The  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago,  will  not  manufacture 
chainless  bicycles  for  1S98,  nor  will  they  build 
"  special  "  machines;  but  the  regular  Rambler 
line,  consisting  of  six  singles  and  three  tan- 
dems, the  former  listing  at  $60  and  the  latter 
at  $100,  and  all  fitted  with  the  G.  &  J.  tires, 
will  fully  sustain  the  first-class  reputation  of 
the  concern. 


A  GORMULLY  &,  JEFFERY   FEATURE. 

Among  the  distinctive  features  of  this  line  is 
a  new  style  of  hammock  saddle  for  men's  light 
roadsters,  i^-inch  or  2-inch  tires;  an  improved 
hygienic  saddle  for  the  medium  weight  roadster, 
and  30-inch  wheels,  when  preferred,  for  the 
men's  heavy  weight  roadster,  the  latter  to  cost 
$10  more  than  the  28-inch  models.  In  the  road- 
racer  a  new  solid  base  saddle  will  be  used;  also  a 
new  style  of  combination  head  and  handle-bar 
attachment,  and  detachable  grips.     The  ladies' 


THE   GORMULLY  & 
JEFFERY    TIRE. 


wheels  will  be  fitted 
with  improved  hand- 
brakes. Eight  and 
nine- tooth  rear,  and 
seventeen  to  twenty- 
five-tooth  front 
sprockets  give  a  suffi- 
cient range  in  gear  on 
both  1  a  d  i  e  s'  and 
gentlemen's  mounts. 
Combination  pedals 
will  be  used  on  all  the 
men's  machines,  with 

the  exception  of  the  racer.  The  one  feature  in 
the  1898  Ramblers  which  will  be  most  readily 
observed  is  the  new  fork-crown  with  spear- 
head reinforcements,  enameled  and  decorated 
with  gilt,  the  same  style  of  reinforcement  ap- 
pearing on  the  lower  frame  tube  at  the  head. 
The  left-side  crank-hanger  bearing  is  adjusted 
inside  of  the  union,  and  the  ratchet  dog  on  the 
crank  is  rendered  unnecessary.  On  the  ladies' 
machines  the  rear  fork  braces  are  merged  into 
a  single  tube.  A  new  combination  wrench, 
made  to  fit  all  the  nuts  on  the  1898  Ramblers, 
may  also  be  used  to  remove  the  crank-hanger 
bearing  cap,  and  also  for  purposes  of  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Shelby  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Shelby,  O.,  will  continue  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for, the  Ideal  line,  the  medium  grade 
product  of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

HUMBER   &    CO. 

The  Humber  Chainless,  herewith  illustrated, 
is  the  result  of  several  years'  consideration  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  Humber  &  Co.,  of  England, 
and  Humber  &  Co.,  America,  Ltd.,  of  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  the  designers  and  mechanical  ex- 
perts of  both  concerns  believing  that  a  direct 
application  of  power,  even  through  the  medium 
of  a  third  wheel,  is  a  more  economical  method 
of  propulsion  than  the  beveled  gear  and  con- 
necting rod.  Spur  gears  are  almost  universally 
regarded  by  scientific  and  practical  mechanics 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  driving  machinery 
at  moderate  speeds,  insomuch  that  belting  is 
preferred  only  when  a  speed  greater  than  mus- 
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THE  HUMBER  CHAINLESS. 

cular  strength  is  capable  of  is  required.  "  But," 
frankly  state  the  makers  of  this  machine, 
' '  whether  spur  gears  are  more  desirable  for  the 
transmission  of  power  in  propelling  a  bicycle 
than  a  chain  rests  entirely  with  the  fancy  of 
the  public."      There  must    be    wear  in  both 
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styles  and  certain  drawbacks  to  the  complete 
success  of  either  method,  the  amount  of  wear 
depending  largely  upon  the  care  given  the 
machine. 

Messrs.  Humber  &  Co. ,  America,  Ltd. ,  alone 
we  believe  of  the  makers  of  chainless  bicycles, 
offer  individual  riders  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  chainless  for  themselves  at  small  expense. 
For  reasonable  prices  they  will  equip  an  1896 
or  1897  model  with  the  spur  gears,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  desired,  they  will  remove  the 
running  parts  of  a  chainless  and  substitute  the 
chain — the  latter  at  the  nominal  price  of  $18. 
The  1898  Humber  chainless  will  list  at  $125, 
and  other  models  at  $100  and  upward  to  $183, 
the  latter  being  the  price  of  the  "  Family  Tan- 
dem." Gear  cases  are  fitted  to  all  models 
when  desired. 

THE   TINKHAM   CYCLE   CO. 

Several  striking  novelties  are  offered  in  tri- 
cycles by  the  Tinkham  Cycle  Company,  of  New 
York,  who  are  specialists  in  the  three-wheelers. 
Among  the  new  styles  is  an  extremely  useful 
invalid  carriage,  or  chair-cycle,  in  which  the 
passenger  is  in  front  or  behind,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, and  several  South  American  jinrikisha 
which  would  revolutionize  Japan.  By  taking 
out  the  seats  they  can  be  used  to  carry  trunks 
and  luggage,  or  by  hooding  be  converted  into  a 
hansom  cab.  They  also  announce  several  nov- 
elties adapted  to  commercial  use.  The  tri- 
cycle,  though  not  capable  of  the  same  speed  as 
a  bicycle,  excels  in  its  possibilities  of  converti- 
bility ;  and  the  skill  introduced  into  the  manu- 
facture of  Tinkham  models  has  done  much  to 
make  the  tricycle  of  practical  value. 

FAY    MFG.   CO. 

The  Fay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  offer,  in  addition  to  a  complete  line  of 
tricycles  for  invalids,  a  number  of  Williams 
juvenile  bicycles,  ranging  in  wheel  diameters 
from  20  to  24  inches,  and  listed  at  very  mod- 
erate prices.  The  products  of  this  concern 
have  always  been  leaders  in  their  class,  and 
the  1898  Williams  models  embody  the  main 
points  in  approved  design  and  construction 
found  in  the  up-to-date  larger-sized  and  higher- 
listed  machines. 

OLIVE  WHEEL   COMPANY. 

Among  the  distinctive  novelties  of  the  Olive 
bicycles,  the  product  of  the  Olive  Wheel  Com- 
pany, of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  a  new  crank- 
hanger  device,  new  chain  adjuster  and  seat- 
post  adjuster.     In  the  former  a  divided  shaft  is 
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employe  d , 
whose  right- 
hand  section 
i  s  integral 
with  the 
sprocket 
wheel  to 
which  the 
crank  is  at- 
tached, all 
parts  being 
secured 
against  late- 
ral displace- 
ment by  the 
use  of  a  bolt. 

The  adjustment  and  fastening  of  the  seat- 
post  are  accomplished  by  means'  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  provided  with  two  projections 
which  fit  in  round  holes  in  the  long  face  of  the 
seat-post,  both  post  and  wedge  being  in  turn 
received  by  the  seat-cluster  lug.  The  chain 
adjustment  is  effected  without  the  usual  stay- 
bolt,  giving  place  to  a  hexagonal  washer  with 
a  toothed  projection,  which  meshes  with  rack 
teeth  on  the  upper  prong  of  the  axle  fork — an 
arrangement  which  renders  it  easy  for  a  novice 
to  obtain  an-  equal  degree  of  adjustment  on 
either  side. 

LIBERTY    CYCLE   CO. 

The  Liberty  Cycle  Company,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  offer  15  models  of  the  Liberty,  including 
roadsters,  road  racers,  track  racers,  double- 
diamond  and  combination  tandems,  together 
with  the  usual  styles  in  ladies'  machines. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  1898  Liberty 
is  an  original  front  sprocket,  whereon  the 
chain  runs,  engaging  only  every  fifth  tooth, 
the  intervening  four  being  smaller  and  de- 
signed simply  to  guide  the  chain  in  its  circuit 
of  the  two  sprockets.     This  construction  is  en- 
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THE  LIBERTY  ROADSTER. 


tirely  new,  and  is  claimed  to  materially  reduce 
the  friction  of  the  running  gear,  as  well  as  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  grinding  caused  by  the 
close  fitting  of  every  tooth  to  the  chain,  es- 
pecially when  these  parts  are  covered  with 
dust,  mud  or  rust.  The  Liberty  bearings  are 
of  the  two -point  contact  pattern,  and  ball- 
retaining  races  are  fitted  on  the  shafts,  while 
the  entire  bearings  can  be  removed  without  dis- 
turbing the  adjustment. 

The  1898  singles  list  at  $75  and  the  tandems 
at  $125. 

DAVIS   SEWING   MACHINE   COMPANY. 

The  Dayton  line,  the  product  of  the  Davis 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
consists  of  three  models  at  $75,  special  men's 
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roadster,  ladies'  special,  and  special  road 
racer;  two  models  at  $50,  men's  roadster,  and 
its  companion  for  ladies;  four  tandems  at  $125; 
a  double  drop-frame  tandem  for  two  ladies,  at 
$150,  and  a  special  track  racer  at  $100.  The 
latter  is  an  especially  well-designed  and  con- 
structed machine,  well  appearing  and  speedy, 
built  exclusively  for  careful  track  use,  and 
weighing,  with  lightest  equipment,  20  pounds. 
The  Dayton  Chainless,  which  will  be  without 
gears,  and  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  market, 
will  complete  this  very  superior  line. 

EAGLE  BICYCLE  MFG.    CO. 

The  new  Eagle  models,  Nos.  75  and  80,  listing 
.at  $50,  embrace  all  the  essential  features  of  a 
strictly  high-grade,  up-to-date  machine,  and  are 
the  result  of  ten  years'  experience  in  bicycle  de- 
sign and  construction  on  the  part  of  the  Eagle 
Bicycle  Manuf  acturingCompany,of  Torrington, 
Conn.,  New  York  and  Boston.  The  detailed 
specifications  of  these  models  are,  in  part,  as 
follows :  Main  frame,  i^-inch,  cold-swaged 
seamless  tubing,  with  13-16-inch  D-shaped  rear 
fork  tubes,  and  2^ -inch  drop  in  the  crank 
hanger  ;  Eagle  new  process,  cold-swaged  re- 
inforced flush  joints,  with  drop-forged  steel 
■connections  ;  regular  heights  of  frame,  24-inch 
for  model  75,  for  men,  and  22-inch  for  model 
80,  for  women  ;  fork  crown,  oval  pattern,  drop- 
forged,  nickel- plated  ;  wheels,  28-inch,  heavily 
.•spoked,  with  finely  finished  wood  rims  ;  hubs 
barrel-pattern,  turned  from  solid  bar  steel,  and 
fitted  with  ball  retainers  ;  bearings  dust-proof 
throughout ;  sprockets  new  design,  drop-forged, 
involute  frictionless,  detachable  front  and 
rear  ;  cranks  keyless,  special  design,  with  a 
new  method  of  fastening  ;  handle-bars,  Eagle 
reversible,  1  inch  in  diameter,  18  inches  wide  ; 
seat-post  fastened  by  new  invisible  seat-post 
binder  ;  pedals  new  pattern,  rat-trap  or  rubber  ; 


regular  finish,  black,  with  maroon,  dark  green, 
and  light  moss  green  as  options,    o 

In  addition  to  these  leaders,  the  Eagle  Bi- 
cycle Manufacturing  Company  will  market  a 
line  of  medium  grade  and  juvenile  bicycles, 
listing  at  $30  and  $35. 

BARNES    CYCLE    COMPANY. 

The  Barnes  White  Flyer  Bicycles,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Barnes  Cycle  Company,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  both  of  the  chainless  and  chain- 
driven  patterns.  The  full  line  will  comprise  : 
The  Chainless  Special  and  Chainless  Superba, 
at  $125  ;  double  diamond  and  combination 
frame  tandems,  at  $125  ;  the  White  Flyer 
Racer,  at  $100  ;  the  Special  Roadster,  at  $75  ; 
the  Ladies'  Superba,  at  $75  ;  and  a  complete 
line  of  single  machines  at  $60.  Among  the 
many  notable  features  of  this  line  for  1898  will 
be  :  direct,  self-locking  tangent  spokes  ;  new 
style  hubs  ;  new  flush  handle-bar  locking 
device  ;  simple  and  effective  crank-hanger  ad- 
justment, and  new  Barnes  biplane  sprockets. 

NATIONAL    CYCLE   MFG.  CO. 

The  National  Cycle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will  not  manufacture 
chainless  bicycles  for  1898,  preferring  to  extend 
their  already  well-known  lines  to  meet  the 


DETAILS    OF  NATIONAL    CRANK-HANGER. 

growing  demand  for  the  highest  grade  chain- 
driven  machines  at  popular  prices. 

Models  22  and  23,  listing  at  $75,  embody  all 
the  latest  improvements,  including  flush  joints, 
three  -  inch  drop  at  the  crank  -  hanger,  large 
sprockets,  disk-adjusting  hubs,  new  two-piece 
crank  construction,  and  new  internal  handle- 


THE  EAGLE. 


THE  NATIONAL,  NO.   22. 

bar  binder.  Model  23  will  be  regularly  equipped 
with  a  gear  case  of  handsome  design  and  proven 
merit.  The  $60  line  consists  of  two  excellent 
road  machines,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
an  additional  model  for  track  or  light  road- 
racing,   according  to    equipment.      The    last 
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has  a  three-inch  drop  at  the  crank-hanger,  and 
is  regularly  made  with  a  low  frame.  Two  $50, 
higher  framed,  machines,  a  special  racer,  and 
three  tandems  complete  the  National  line. 

FOWLER    CYCLE   WORKS. 

The  Fowler  Cycle  Works,  Chicago,  are  offer- 
ing the  1898  Fowler  line  of  bicycles  direct  to  the 
rider  for  $43.50.  These  models  are  strictly 
high  grade,  and  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
corresponding  1897  machines,  sold  through  reg- 
ular trade  channels  for  much  higher  prices.  A 
very  wide  range  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of 
equipments,  and  repairs  and  replacements  will 
be  made  from  the  factory  without  delay,  du- 
plicate parts  being  dispatched  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  advice  of  the  particular  part 
desired,  each  one  of  which  has  a  telegraphic 
code  name  to  be  used  at  the  will  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  details  of  the  1898  Fowler  bicycles  are, 
in  part ;  Highest  grade  drop-forgings  and  tool- 
steel  bearings  ;  one-piece  electric  welded  head  ; 
piano- wire  swaged  spokes,  15  to  17  gauge ; 
pedals,  drop-forged  pin  and  frame,  with  tool- 
steel  cups ;  Baldwin  adjustable  and  detachable 
chain  ;  Fauber  crank  shaft,  with  diamond- 
shaped  cranks,  4  7-8  inch  tread  ;  hubs,  adjust- 
able without  tools;  combination  adjustable  and 
internal-clamp  handle-bar  ;  tires  and  saddles 
as  selected  by  the  purchaser. 

GEO.    N.    PIERCE   COMPANY. 

The  George  N.  Pierce  Company,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  have  placed  several  styles  of  Pierce  bi- 
cycles on  the  1898  market,  including  models  for 
men  and  women,  listed  at  $50  and  $75;  pneu- 
matic cushion-frame  bicycles  at  $65;  racers  at 
$75,  and  two  styles  of  tandems  at  $100. 

The  main  difference  between  this  line  and 
that  of  last  year  consists  in  the  adoption  of  the 
pneumatic  cushion-frame  on  models  92,  94  and 
98.  The  purpose  of  this  device  is  to  stay  the 
vibration,  incident  to  speeding  over  all  sur- 
faces, at  the  wheels  instead  of  transmitting  it 
to  the  frame  and  handle-bars,  and  from  them  to 
the  person  of  the  rider.  The  action  is  wholly 
unlike  that  of  wheels  fitted  with  spring  seat- 
posts  or  spring  saddles,  as  the  distance  between 
the  seat  and  the  pedals  is  perfectly  maintained 
and  the  whole  upper  frame  of  the  wheel  is 
saved  from  the  jolting  of  uneven  surfaces. 

THOMAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Three  styles  of  adult  bicycles,  with  a  number 
of  juvenile  wheels,  will  comprise  the  1898  out- 
put of  the  Thomas  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio  :  The  Thomas  at  $50,  the  New 
Thomas  at  $60,  and  the  Thomas  Special  at  $75, 
the  juveniles  being  listed  at  $30,  $35  and  $40. 
This  line  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  and  popu- 
lar one  throughout,  embodying  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  cycle  building.  No.  21,  the 
ladies'  model  of  the  New  Thomas  line,  is  a 
particularly  handsome  machine,  the  standard 
frame  sizes  of  which  are  22  and  24  inch,  al- 
though a  20-inch  frame  will  be  supplied  on 
special  order.  This  model  is  of  the  regulation 
curved  pattern,  but  with  a  greater  drop  than 
the  ordinary  machines  for  ladies,  making  the 
wheel  very  easy  to  mount  or  dismount  as  well 
as  giving  more  room  for  the  skirt  when  riding. 


E.    C.    STEARNS    &    CO. 

The  Stearns  line  of  bicycles  for  1898  com- 
prises the  chainless  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
$  125  ;  Stearns  special,  $75  ;  racer,  $75  ;  dia- 
mond and  combination  frame  tandem,  $125, 
and  Models  E  and  F,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
road  wheels,  listed  at  $50. 

The  beveled  gear  of  the  chainless  Stearns  is 
simple  enough  to  be  assembled  and  adjusted 
by  a  novice.  There  are  four  sets  of  bearings, 
one  each  in  the  crank-hanger  and  rear  hub,  and 
one  at  either  end  of  the  connecting  shaft.     In 


THE    STEARNS   CHAINLESS. 

order  to  reduce  this  additional  friction  to  a 
.minimum,  a  four-point  bearing  has  been 
adopted,  in  which  the  points  of  contact  are  so 
devised  that  the  simplest  form  of  rolling  mo- 
tion is  assured,  and  friction  materially  reduced. 
The  right-hand  crank  is  integral  with  the  first 
bevel,  which  corresponds  to  the  sprocket,  and, 
by  an  option  in  size  in  the  latter,  permits  a 
variation  in  gear  from  68  to  So.  All  the  bear- 
ing parts  are  so  encased  as  to  be  as  nearly  dust- 
proof  as  possible.  The  adjustment  of  the  bevel 
allows  a  wide  variation  in  the  angles  of  contact. 
The  gears  are  %  face  and  10  pitch. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Stearns  Special 
(chain-driven)  are  i^-inch  high  carbon  steel  in 


STEARNS    COMBINATION    TANDEM. 

the  diamond  frame,  U,  and  ^-inch  in  the  rear 
diamond,  with  oval  lower  fork  sides  and  4^- 
inch  tread.  A  wheel  base  of  43  5-16  inches  and 
a  drop  of  2*4  inches  give  artistic  and  speedy 
lines.  The  only  nuts  on  the  entire  machine  are 
on  the  axles  of  the  front  and  rear  wheels,  and 
the  chain,  of  an  improved  "  B"  block  pattern, 
may  be  removed  without  a  wrench.  All  joints 
are  full  flush,  well  reinforced.  The  crank- 
hanger  mechanism  has  been  greatly  changed, 
and  keyless  flat  cranks  are  attached  to  a  solid 
nickel-steel  shaft.  A  new  self-oiling  device  is 
used  in  the  crank-hanger,  by  which  enough  oil 
may  be  carried  to  last  an  entire  season. 

WALTHAM   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 

The  Waltham  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  offer  an  increased  line  of 
Orient  bicycles  for  1898.     The  Orient  Special  is- 
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a  new  model,  and  excellent 
value  for  $50,  while  the 
Orient  Standard  at  $75  is  the 
highest  grade  single  roadster 
manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany. The  Orient  Select 
marks  a  new  departure  in 
the  bicycle  trade,  in  that  an 
unlimited  range  will  be  al- 
lowed the  purchaser  in  the 
selection  of  all  equipments, 
the  price  of  the  completed 
machine  to  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  such  selec- 
tion. On  this  model,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  gear 
case.  Both  the  road  and 
track  racer  are  listed  at  $100. 
Orient  tandems  will  be  made 
in  two  grades,  listing  at  $100  and  $125. 

Hereafter  a  special  department  of  the  Wal- 
tham  Manufacturing  Company  will  be  devoted 
to  multi-cycles.  Triplets,  quadruplets,  quin- 
tets, sextets  and  septets  (the  commonly  accepted 
names  for  machines  seating  three,  four,  five, 
six  and  seven  riders  respectively),  will  list  at 
$200,  $300,  $400,  $500  and  $600  respectively, 
while  eight,  nine  and  ten-seated  machines  will 
be  built  to  special  order. 

Among  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Orient 
line  for  1898  are  the  triple  truss  fork  crown,  and 
a  divided  crank-axle,  the  latter  allowing  the 
crank-shaft  to  be  dismantled  or  assembled  with- 
out the  use  of  cotter-pin  or  special  tools.  In 
the  racing  machines  special  forged  connections 
are  used  throughout,  and  the  upper  rear  stays 
are  forged  together,  making  a  positive  clamp 
for  the  seat-post,  while  the  tapered  lower  rear 
forks  are  united  in  a  forging  of  unique  and 
artistic  design.  The  largest  bicycle  ever  built, 
the  Oriten,  seating  ten  riders,  was  manufact- 
ured by  this  concern. 

ADAMS  &  WESTLAKE  CO. 

The  Adams  &  Westlake  Company,  Chicago, 
offer  a  full  line  of  high-grade  Adlake  and  me- 
dium-grade Alaska  bicycles,  eighteen  models 
in  all,  listing  from  $125  for  tandems  to  $40 
for  juveniles.  Large  tubing,  triple-arch  fork- 
crowns,  laminated  rims,  two-piece  cranks,  and 
flush  joints — former  Adlake  features — are  re- 
tained ;  while  the  minor  changes  noticed  con- 
sist of  lower  crank-hangers  ;  shorter  heads  ; 
internal  seat-post  and  handle-bar  devices  ;  D- 
shaped  rear  forks  ;  new  direct  oiling  devices  ; 
special  patented  rear-fork  adjustments  ;  disk- 
adjusting  bearings  in  front  and  rear  wheels , 
and  ball-retaining  devices  throughout. 


The  construction  of  the  crank-hanger 
mechanism  admits  of  the  left  crank  being  with- 
drawn, when  the  right  crank,  shaft  and 
sprocket  may  be  easily  removed  without  dis- 
turbing either  cones  or  cups  or  their  adjust- 
ments. Another  notable  feature  is  embodied 
in  the  construction  and  adjustment  of  the  rear- 
fork  ends,  by  which  the  rear  wheel  may  be  taken 
out  by  unscrewing  two  cap-screws,  without 
disturbing  the  hub  or  chain  adjustment,  or  re- 
moving the  chain-bolt.  The  chain  adjustment 
is  held  in  place  by  an  independent  lock-nut, 
while  the  chain  draft  is  central  with  the  adjust- 
ment. By  this  means  the  bearings  and  chain 
remain  in  perfect  adjustment  when  the  rear 
wheel  is  removed. 

KEATING    WHEEL    CO. 

The  Keating  Wheel  Company,  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  offer  a  complete  line  of  Keating 
bicycles  for  men  and  women  to  the  1898  trade 
and  riding  public.  The  different  styles  list  at 
$75,  $60  and  $50.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
of  all  these  models  is  the  curved  frame  used 
exclusively  by  this  concern,  and  in  which  the 
bottom  of  the  seat  tube  is  slightly  curved 
toward  the  crank-hanger,  lessening  the  sway  of 
the  machine  and  allowing  the  use  of  a  longer 
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THE  KEATING  FOR  MEN. 

chain,  which   contributes   to  the    ease    of   its 
passage  over  the  two  sprockets. 

Other  Keating  points  are  low  frames  ;  strong 
but  artistic  arched  fork-crowns;  large  sprockets; 
unexcelled  finish,  and  great  strength  and 
rigidity  without  any  sacrifice  of  lightness. 

AMES    &    FROST    CO. 

The  Imperial  line,  the  product  of  the  Ames 
&  Frost  Co.,  Chicago,  consists  of  four  models, 
in  two  grades,  for  adults,  listing  at  $50  and 
$40;  two  juvenile  models  at  $30,  and  a  combi- 
nation tandem  at  $100. 

The  higher-priced  machines  of  this  line,  both 
singles  and  tandems,  are  constructed  of  the 
best  quality  seamless  steel  tubing,  with  flush 
joints  throughout  ;  fork  connections,  seat-post 
cluster  and  crank-hanger,  steel  drop-forged  ; 
cranks  and  shaft,  two-piece,  divided  in  centre  ; 
sprockets  detachable,  20,  22,  24  or  26  tooth 
front  and  8,  9  or  10  tooth  rear,  giving  a  wide 
range  in  gears.  The  fork  sides  are  one-piece, 
reinforced  at  the  arch,  which  latter  is  also  steel 
drop-forged  and  nickel-plated.  The  hubs  are 
of  the  usual  barrel  pattern,  turned  from  bar 
steel,  while  the  bearings  are  disk-adjusting  and 
provided  with  oil  conveyors,  ball  retainers  and 
felt  washers,  rendering  them  practically  dust- 
proof. 
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THE  AMES  &    FROST  IMPERIAL  TANDEM  — MODEL  II. 

The  materials  used  in  the  juvenile  lines  are 
also  of  the  best  quality,  all  running  parts,  cups 
and  cones  being  turned  from  bar  steel.  The 
Ames  &  Frost  Co.  recommend  these  models  as 
exceptionally  good  machines  at  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  listed. 

DUEBER   WATCH   WORKS. 

The  Dueber  Watch  Works,  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
makers  of  the  celebrated  Dueber-Hampden 
watch  cases  and  movements,  haye  turned  their 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  and 
offer  the  "  Dueber  Grand,"  strictly  high-grade 
machines  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  direct  to 
the  rider,  freight  prepaid,  for  $55  cash.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  concerns  employing 
no  agents,  and  depending  upon  the  established 
reputation  of  its  other  products,  upon  advertis- 
ing and  especially  favorable  prices,  coupled 
with  best-quality  materials  and  unexcelled 
workmanship,  to  place  its  bicycles  with  indi- 
vidual riders.  Both  models  embody  several 
features  of  distinct  merit,  the  "  Dueber  Grand  " 
for  ladies  being  an  especially  handsome  ma- 
chine of  the  medium  drop-frame  pattern. 

IROQUOIS  CYCLE  WORKS. 

Among  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Iro- 
quois bicycles  (Iroquois  Cycle  Works,  Chicago), 
are  an  eccentric  chain  adjuster,  by  which  the 
rear  wheel  is  always  kept  in  line,  and  D- 
shaped  seat-post  and  handle-bar  stems,  which 
are  guaranteed  against  working  loose  while 
riding,  or  from  negligence  in  failing  to  properly 
tighten  the  nuts. 

In  the  new  hubs  of  these  machines,  the  cups 
are  driven  on  the  axle,  and  all  bearings  are 


TOP   OF    IROQUOIS    FORK 
STEM. 


D  STEM  OF  HANDLE- 
BAR    STANDARD, 
WITH  COMPRES- 
SION   RING. 


fitted  with  ball  retainers.  The  cones  screw 
into  the  ends  of  the  hub  and  are  held  in  place 
by  a  locking  ring,  by  which  method  the  cone, 
the  smallest  bearing  surface,  revolves  with  the 
hub,  and  under  the  balls.  The  bearings  are 
locked  against  displacement  when  the  wheels 


are  removed  from  the  frame,  while  the  rear 
hub  is  provided  at  each  end  with  a  sprocket, 
making  it  possible  to  change  the  gear  at  short 
notice,  by  simply  reversing  the  rear  wheel. 
The  crank-hanger  is  lubricated  through  an  oiler 
in  the  face  of  its  eccentric,  and  is  fitted  with 
the  Thor  two-piece  axle  and  cranks. 

HUNTER   ARMS   COMPANY. 

The  Hunter  Arms  Company,  of  Fulton,  N. 
Y.,  are  now  manufacturing  two  regular  styles 
of  bicycles,  the  Hunter,  at  $75,  and  the  Fulton, 
at  $50,  there  being  three  models  of  each,  viz.: 
one  for  men,  one  for  women  and  another  for 
racing.  The  gentlemen's  Hunter,  model  A,  is 
equipped  with  a  new  split-crank,  with  the  balls 
outside  of  the  chain  line,  and  has  a  graceful 
oval  fork-crown  made  of  1  1-8  inch  tubing. 
The  drop  at  the  crank-hanger  is  2  1-8  inches, 
and  three  heights  of  frame  are  offered.  The 
Hunter  B  is  the  ladies'  model,  corresponding 
in  general  specifications  to  model  A,  while 
model  C  is  the  racer.  The  latter  is  finished  in 
Hunter  green,  and  has  a  three-inch  drop  at  the 
crank-hanger  with  6  1-2  inch  cranks.  The  Ful- 
ton models  A  and  B  are  regularly  finished  in 
black  and  maroon,  and  retain  the  double  fork- 
crown  so  well  known  during  the  past  year. 
Fulton  model  C  is  the  1897  Hunter  racer,  with 
some  slight  changes  to  bring  it  strictly  down  to 
date. 

THE  BUFFALO  WHEEL  COMPANY. 

The  Buffalo  Wheel  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ,  offer  two  grades  of  Niagara  bicycles  for 
1898.  The  $75  line  consists  of  three  models, 
for  road  and  track  use,  all  of  which  embody  up- 
to-date  ideas  in  design  and  construction.  The 
$50  line  comprises  two  models,  for  men  and 
women,  built  for  hard  service,  and  certain  to 
prove  excellent  value  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  hubs  of  the  Niagara  wheels  are  of  tubu- 
lar pattern,  1%  inches  in  diameter,  turned  from 
solid  steel,  and  equipped  with  a  continuous 
oiler  to  carry  the  lubricant  directly  to  the  bear- 
ings. Crank-shafts  and  their  bearings  are  all 
contained  in  a  steel  case  which  fits  in  the  crank 
bracket,  and  can  be  taken  out  by  releasing  the 
bolts  in  the  bottom  of  the  bracket. 

INDIANA  BICYCLE   CO. 

The  Indiana  Bicycle  Company,  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. ,  present  a  new  departure  in  wheel 
manufacture  and  sale  in  that  the  several  styles 
heretofore  offered  are  discontinued  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  devote  the  entire  resources 
and  energies  of  the  concern  to  the  production 
of  a  single  line  of  Waverley  bicycles,  to  list  at 
$50,  and  claimed  to  be  of  as  high  grade  as  any 
other  chain-driven  machine,  regardless  of  price. 

LATE   SPECIAL  NEWS   NOTE. 

As  Outing  for  March  goes  to  press,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  is  in  session  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  On 
the  afternoon  of  February  10th,  the  following 
national  officers  were  elected: 

*President — Isaac  B.  Potter,  of  New  York. 

First  Vice-President — Thomas  J.  Keenan,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Second  Vice-President— Edward  N.  Hines, 
of  Michigan. 

Treasurer— James  C.  Tattersall,  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Prowler. 

*Re-elected. 
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HE  following  is  the  official  table  of  ama- 
teur track  records  for  1897,  as  allowed 
by  the  National  Racing  Board  of  the 
L.  A.  W.,  and  compiled  and  given  out 
by  Chairman  Mott  : 

COMPETITION,    STANDING    START. 

One-quarter  mile,  G.  J.  Royce,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  July 
4,  1894,  0.29  3-5. 

One-third  mile,  Philip  J.  Bornwaesser,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Sept.  4,  1897,  0.40  3-5. 

One-half  mile,  Earl  W.  Peabody,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Oct.  4,  1897,  1. 00  1-5. 

Two-thirds  mile,  Earl  Bovee,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
August  24,  1896,  1.25. 

One  mile,  W.  Robertson,  Denver,  Col.,  Oct.   2,  1897, 

i-59- 

Two  miles,   O.  W.   Smith,   Waltham,  Mass.,  June  17, 
1897,  4.C6  1-5. 
Three  miles,  Forest  H.  Wilson,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  22, 

1896,  1896,  6.22  3-5  ;  4  miles,  8.34  3-5  ;  5  miles,  10.482-5  ;  6 
miles,  12.58  2-5  ;  7  miles,  15.07  2-5  ;  8  miles,  17.24  3-5  ,  9 
miles,  19.34  3"S  ;  IO  miles,  21.47  4"5  i  lz  miles,  24.01  4-5  ; 
12  miles,  26.07  4"5  !  T3  miles,  28.18  ;  14  miles,  30.24  2-5  ;  15 
miles,  32.401-2;  16  miles,  34.39;  17  miles,  36.543-5;  18 
miles,  39.07  1-5 ;  19  miles,  41.21  3-5  ;  20  miles,  43.37  ;  21 
miles,  45.53  ;  22  miles,  48.03  3-5  ;  23  miles,  50.13  1-5  ;  24 
miles,  52.24  1-5  ;  25  miles,  54.35. 

Twenty-six  miles,  A.  A.  Hansen,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, August  15,  1895,  1.02.54  25;  27  miles,  1.05.22 
4-5528  miles,  1.07.45  I_5  !  29  miles,  1. 10.08  ;  30  miles, 
1. 12.34  I_5  i  31  miles,  1. 15.04  2-5  ;  32  miles,  1. 17.26  1-5  ; 
33  miles,  1. 19.42  3-5  ;  34  miles,  1.22. 13  2-5  ;  35  miles, 
1.24.344-5  ;  36  miles,  1. 27.15  1-5  ;  37  miles,  1.29.49  2-5  ;  38 
miles,  1.32.35  1-5  ;  39  miles,  1.35.08  3-5 ;  40  miles,  1.37.34 
2  5 ;  41  miles,  1.40.24  1-5 ;  42  miles,  1.43.07:  43  miles, 
1.45.54  2-5  ;  44  miles,  1.48.47  1-5  ;  45  miles,  1.51.40  ;  46 
miles,  1.54.30  2-5;  47  miles,  1.57,263-5;  48  miles,  2.00.20; 
49  miles,  2.03.29  1-5  ;  50  miles,  2.06.30  1-5  ;  51  miles,  2.09.32 
2-5  ;  52  miles,  2.12.37  1-5  ;  53  miles,  2.15.44  i  54  miles, 
2.18.503-5;  55  miles,  2.22  ;  56  miles,  2.25.15  1-5;  57  miles, 
2.28.502-5;  58  miles,  2.32.471-5;  59  miles,  2. 36.11  ;  60 
miles,  2.39.01. 

AGAINST  TIME,   FLYING  START,   UNPACED. 

One-quarter  mile,  A.  B.  Simons,  Deming,  New  Mex- 
ico, May  26,  1896,  0.25  1-5;  1-3  mile,  0.33  3-5. 

One-half  mile,  Harry  C.  Clark,  Denver,  Colo.,  Nov. 
20,  1895,  0.59. 

Two-thirds  mile,  J.  G.  Heil,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  31, 

1897,  1. 21  1-5. 

Three-fourths  mile,  F.  B.  Stowe,  Springfield,  Oct.  20, 

1894,  1.37. 

One  mile,   Harry   C.  Clark,   Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  17, 

1895,  2.05  1-5. 

Two  miles,  Joseph  Heil,  Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  21,  1897, 
4-27  3-5- 

Three  miles,  O.  B.  Hachenberger,  Denver,  Colo., 
Dec.  13,  1895,  7.03  ;  4  miles,  9.31  2-5;  5  miles,  11.56  4-5. 

Ten  miles,  A.  G.  Kluefer,  Racine,  Wis.,  July  2,  1897, 
24.19  2-5. 

Twenty  miles,  Arthur  J.  Thibodeau,  Chicago,  111., 
Oct.  29, 1897,  52-°7;  2S  miles,  1.03.45;  3°  miles,  1. 16.45;  35 
miles,  1.30.392-5;  40  miles,  1.44.422-5;  45  miles,  1. 59.21 
4-5  ;  50  miles,  2.14.05. 

Fifty-one  miles,  R.  Lauricks,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  31, 
1897,  2.33.42;  52  miles,  2.37.10;  53  miles,  2.42.09  4-5;  54 
miles,  2.45.25  4-5;  55  miles,  2.48.25  2-5;  56  miles,  2.51.49 
4-5;  57  miles,  2.55.01  4-5;  58  miles,  2.58.14  1-5;  59  miles, 


3. 01. 31  1-5;  60  miles,  3.04.45  1-5;  61  miles,  3.07.54  3-5;  62 
miles,  3. n.09  I_5;  63  miles,  3.14.34  2  5;  64  miles,  3.17.473-5; 
65  miles,  3.20.58  4-5;  66  miles,  3.24.12  1-5;  67  miles,  3.27.27 
3-5;  68  miles,  3.30.43  3-5;  69  miles,  3.34.08;  70  miles, 
3-37-36  1-5;  71  miles,  3.40.56;  72  miles,  3  44.033-5;  73  miles, 
3-47-n;  74  miles,  3.50.19  3-5;  75  miles,  3.53.33  1-5;  76 miles, 
3-56.53  1-5;  77  miles,  4.00.57;  78  miles,  4.03.58;  79  miles, 
4.06.58  1-5;  80  miles,  4.10.05  2-5;  81  miles,  4.13.14;  82  miles, 
4.16.252-5;  83  miles,  4.19.37;  84  miles,  4.22.52;  85  miles, 
4.26.09  4-5  ;  86  miles,  4.29.22  1-5;  87  miles,  4.32.52  3-5;  88 
miles,  4.36.13  1-5  ;  89011163,4.39.373-5;  90  miles,  4.43.01 1-5; 
91  miles,  4.46.48  3-5592  miles,  4.50.09;  93  miles,  4.53.35  3-5; 
94  miles,  4.57.07  1-5;  95  miles,  5.00.35;  96  miles,  5.03.46  3-5; 
97  miles,  5.06.55  2-5;  98  miles,  5.10.05  4-5;  99  miles, 
5. 13. 18  2-5;  100  miles,  5.16.24  2-5. 

AGAINST    TIME,  PACED,  FLYING    START. 

One-quarter  mile,  J.  S.  Johnson,  Oct.  31,  1893,0.242-5. 

One-third  mile,  Fred.  Schade,  Willow  Grove,  Pa., 
Aug.  7,  1897,  0.32  2-5. 

One-half  mile,  H.  M.  Sidwell,  Chester  Park,  Winton 
Place,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1897,0.51  2-5;  2-3  mile,  1.093-5;  3"4 
mile,  1. 18. 

One  mile,  H.  G.  Gardiner,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11,  1897,  1.43  2-5. 

Two  miles,  C.  V.  Dasey,  Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  4,  1897, 
3.47  4-5  ;  3  miles,  5.57  ;  4  miles,  7.56  ;  5  miles,  9.54  1-5. 

Six  miles,  Ray  Duer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1897, 
12.05  ;  7  miles,  14.06  2-5  ;  8  miles,  16.13  2-5  ;  9  miles,  18.14; 
10  miles,  20.19  2-5  ;  11  miles,  22.27  1-5  ;  12  miles,  24.30  1-5; 
13  miles,  26.36  ;  14  miles,  28.43  3"5  !  J5  miles,  30.47  3-5  ;  16 
miles,  32.52;  17  miles,  35.011-5;  18  miles,  37.12  3-5;  19 
miles,  39.20;  20  miles,  41.24  2-5;  21  miles,  43.32  2-5;  22 
miles,  45.39  ;  23  miles,  47.49  1-5  ;  24  miles,  49.53  4-5  ;  25 
miles,  51.57  1-5  ;  26  miles,  54.01  2-5  ;  27  miles,  56.05  4-5  ;  28 
miles,  58.11  2-5. 

TANDEM,  COMPETITION,  STANDING  START. 

One  mile,  E.  C.  Hausman  and  G.  H.  Collett,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1897,  1.55  3-5. 

Two  miles,  S.  D.  Waldon  and  C.  G.  Wallin,  Erie,  Pa., 
May  30,  1896,  4.38  1-4. 

TANDEM,   AGAINST  TIME,    FLYING  START,  PACED. 

One-quarter  mile.  Haggarty  and  Williams,  Wal- 
tham, Nov.  2,  1894,  0.25  4-5  ;  1-3  mile,  0.34  2-5  ;  1-2  mile, 
0.52  1-2  ;    1  mile,  1.52  3-5. 

TANDEM,   AGAINST    TIME,   UNPACED,  FLYING    START. 

One-quarter  mile,'  L.  E.  Rogers  and  J.  F.  Faries,  De- 
catur, 111.,  Oct.  27,  1896,  0.24  4-5. 

One-third  mile,  B.  B.  McReynolds  and  Fred.  Car- 
ruthers,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  July  1,  1897,0.344-5; 
1-2  mile,  0.55  3-5. 

Two  thirds  mile,  Davisworth  and  Mitchell,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  July  4,  1896.  1. 17. 

One  mile,  Nils  Carlson  and  Frank  Hood,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Oct.  2,  1897,  1.54. 

Two  miles,  George  E.  Dixon  and  Chas.  Kraft,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  5,  1896,  4.21  2-5. 

Three  miles,  C.  V.  Dasey  and  Chas.  Goranflo,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  July  16,  1897,  6.24  2-5  ;  4  miles,  8.36 1555  miles, 
10.46  4-5. 

HOUR   RECORDS. 

One  hour,  triplet,  flying  start,  unpaced,  against  time, 
26  miles,  1,373  1-3  yards,  G.  G.  Perrie,  A.  A.  Gracey  and 
O.  F.  O'Neill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August,  1896. 

One  hour,  flying  start,  paced,  against  time,  28  miles, 
'1585  yards,  Ray  Duer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1897. 
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OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


YACHTING. 


MR.  iEmilius  Jarvis,  who,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  of  North 
America,  conferred  informally  with 
members  of  the  Y.  R.  A.  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing common  rules  to  govern  measurement  and 
racing,  although  not  achieving  any  immediate 
practical  results,  has  nevertheless  paved  the  way 
for  future  negotiations  which  are  destined,  I 
think,  to  insure  an  important  alliance  between 
the  yachtsmen  of  both  countries  in  the  near 
future. 

Some  of  the  British  yachtsmen  seem  to  con- 
clude that  because  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
and  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  are  not  interested 
in  the  movement  there  is  really  no  significance 
in  it.  They  do  not  understand  the  position  of 
these  clubs. 

All  attempts  to  interest  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  in  any  yacht  racing  union  are  idle.  The 
club  stands  aloof.  It  will  ever  be  ready  to  de- 
fend the  America's  Cup  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
international  yacht  racing  whenever  that  fa- 
mous trophy  shall,  through  the  fortune  of  war, 
be  captured  by  the  enemy.  No  event  of  lesser 
import  has  power  to  awaken  its  public  spirit  or 
arouse  its  enthusiasm.  It  occupies  the  same 
position  in  this  country  that  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  holds  in  England.  Both  are  big  and 
unique  institutions.  Both  have  illustrious  his- 
tories, and  if  both  are  content  to  rest  on  the 
laurels  of  the  past,  it  is  nobody's  business  but 
their  own.  The  same  remarks  apply,  though  in 
a  lesser  degree,  to  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club, 
which  also  declines  to  ally  itself  with  any 
yachting  body  outside  of  its  own  exclusive  self. 

With  the  exception  of  the  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  organizations,  nearly  all  the  other  im- 
portant clubs  have  shown  a  tendency  to  become 
affiliated  with  an  association  having  for  its  object 
the  reform  of  the  measurement  rule  and  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  racing  regula- 
tions. Larchmont,  Seawanhaka  and  Atlantic 
have  set  capital  examples,  and  the  good  that 
has  followed  the  work  of  the  Yacht  Racing  As- 
sociation of  Long  Island  Sound  gives  ample 
ground  for  encouragement. 

The  conditions  of  the  international  match 
for  the  Seawanhaka  Challenge  Cup  for  small 
boats  have  been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club,  of  Montreal, 
and  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  terms  :  The 
courses  shall  be  a  triangular  course,  with  legs 
one  and  one-third  miles  in  length,  to  be  sailed 
over  three  times,  making  a  total  of  twelve 
miles,  and  a  course  to  windward  or  leeward 
and  return,  two  miles  to  each  leg,  to  be  sailed 
over  three  times,  making  a  total  of  twelve 
miles.  There  shall  be  a  one-gun  flying  start 
with  preparatory  signal  and  no  time  allowance. 

The  yachts  must  not  exceed  20  feet  racing 
length,  measured  by  the  S.  C.  Y.  C.  formula  ; 
the  draught  of  hull  shall  not  exceed  five  feet, 
and  with  centerboard  down  shall  not  exceed 
six  feet.  Yachts  shall  be  measured  without 
crew  on  board,  but  for  purposes  of  measure- 
ment a  dead  weight  of  450  pounds  shall  be 
carried  amidships  approximately  at  the  center 
of  buoyancy.  The  crew  is  limited  to  four 
amateurs,  and  the  total  actual  weight  of  crew, 


with  personal  apparel  and  all  belongings 
carried  aboard,  shall  not  exceed  600  pounds. 
Shifting  ballast  is  barred,  weighted  center- 
boards  are  considered  as  fixed  ballast,  and  no 
mechanical  device  for  carrying  live  ballast 
outboard  is  permitted. 

Sail  is  limited  to  mainsail,  jib  and  spinnaker, 
the  total  area  of  the  mainsail  and  fore  triangle 
being  limited  to  500  square  feet,  of  which  the 
area  of  the  mainsail  alone  shall  not  exceed  80 
per  cent.  The  spinnaker-boom,  when  used  in 
carrying  sail,  shall  not  be  lashed  to  the  bow- 
sprit or  sternhead. 

The  only  essential  alteration  in  the  condi- 
tions of  this  year's  match  is  that  one  limiting 
the  crew  to  four  and  their  weight  to  600 
pounds,  and  allowing  more  than  one  helms- 
man, who  may  be  named  and  changed  at  will. 

Trial  races  to  select  the  representative  chal- 
lenging yacht  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthians 
will  be  sailed  at  Oyster  Bay  on  July  nth  and 
the  two  following  da3^s.  The  course  for  the  first 
and  third  trial  races  shall  be  to  windward  or  to 
leeward  and  return  ;  distance,  two  miles,  and 
return,  to  be  sailed  three  times  ;  total  distance, 
twelve  nautical  miles.  The  second  race  shall 
be  triangular,  one  and  one-third  miles  to  the 
leg,  course  to  be  sailed  over  three  times  ;  total 
distance,  twelve  nautical  miles.  A  one-gun 
•flying  start  with  a  preparatory  signal  has  been 
arranged  for. 

The  Race  Committee  of  the  club  earnestly 
invites  all  yacht  clubs  of  the  United  States  to 
co-operate  and  send  representatives  to  the 
open  trial  races,  and  offers  all  the  privileges  of 
the  clubhouse  to  the  owners  and  amateur 
crews  of  the  yachts  entered  during  the  period 
occupied  by  the  races  upon  the  same  terms  as 
to  members  of  the  club.  The  yacht  chosen  to 
represent  the  club  shall  be  the  one  best 
adapted  therefor,  and  not  necessarily  the  win- 
ner of  the  majority  of  the  trial  races.  Addi- 
tional races  may  be  ordered  if  the  committee 
thinks  fit.  Clubs  desiring  to  enter  yachts 
should  apply  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sherman, 
secretary  of  the  Race  Committee,  No.  64 
Leonard  street,  New  York,  for  the  necessary 
application  blanks. 

The  Race  Committee  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  has  determined  to  de- 
vote special  attention  to  the  racing  of  its  one- 
design  knockabout  fleet.  Two  regular  race 
days  a  week  are  to  be  established  at  Oyster 
Bay,  one  on  Saturday  and  the  other  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday,  the  boats  to  sail  over  a 
special  course.  To  encourage  the  owners  of 
these  craft,  prizes  will  be  awarded,  not  only  to 
first,  second  and  third  boats,  but  also  for  the 
best  record  on  points,  to  be  computed  after 
some  carefully  devised  system.  There  will 
be  offered  prizes  for  helmsmen  and  seaman- 
ship. Sweepstake  and  inter-club  contests  will 
also  been  couraged. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Race  Committee  to  make 
these  knockabouts  training-ships  for  the  cadets 
of  the  club,  known  as  B  class  members,  to 
become  yachtsmen  and  learn  seamanship  in. 
As  the  rules  permit  a  crew  of  four,  and  the 
boats  can  easily  be  handled  by  two,  the 
muscular  youngsters  should  be  in  active  de- 
mand.   No  better  opportunity  can  be  imagined 
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for  young  Corinthians  to  acquire  sea  knowledge 
and  develop  racing  skill  than  these  boats 
afford,  and  the  Race  Committee  points  out  the 
advantages  in  an  admirable  document. 

There  will  be  31  of  this  one-design  class  this 
season  on  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
from  Westchester  to  Oyster  Bay  and  Stamford 
— 22  ordered  by  members  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  and  9  by  members  of 
the  Westchester  Country  Club.  In  outlining 
the  design  for  these  boats  the  committee 
sought  to  combine  satisfactory  speed  qualities 
with  a  high  degree  of  comfort  for  day  sailing 
and  adequate  accommodations  for  cruising, 
and  while  allowing  variations  in  finish,  has 
been  careful  to  prevent  all  difference  in  quali- 


ties affecting  speed.     The  base  price  of  each 
boat  is  $775. 

There  are  now  69  B  class  members  of  from 
18  to  29  years  of  age,  and  these  the  Race  Com- 
mittee calls  on  to  do  their  duty  as  true  Co- 
rinthians in  order  that  the  development  of  the 
club  in  numbers  and  in  enthusiasm  may  be  as 
rapid  as  possible.  .  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  limit  of  the  club  membership  has  been 
raised  from  400  to  500  The  flag  officers  of 
the  club  elected  at  the  last  meeting  are  Com- 
modore Henry  Clark  Rouse,  Vice-Commodore 
S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  and  Rear  -  Com- 
modore Henry  A.  Van  Liew.  Charles  J. 
Stevens  is  secretary  and  R.  C.  Wetmore  is 
treasurer.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 


ICE   YACHTING. 


H  E  Orange 
Lake  Ice 
Yacht  Club,  of 
New  York, 
has  had  the 
poorest  luck 
in  the  matter 
of  ice  in  years. 
The  ice  has 
been  g ood, 
but  mostly 
covered  with 
deep  snow. 
The  first  race 
of  the  season 
was  held  on 
January  26th. 
The  ice  was  in 
almost  perfect 
condition,  be- 
ing smooth 
and  hard,  but, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  all  hands,  there 
was  little  or  no  wind  until  3:30  p.  m.,  when  a 
light  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  southward, 
and  the  competing  yachts  were  ordered  to 
line  up  for  an  old-fashioned  start.  The  fol- 
lowing yachts  crossed  the  line  at  the  pistol 
crack  :  Windward,  owned  and  sailed  by  Com- 
modore H.  C.  Higginson  ;  Snow  Drift,  owned 
by  Vice-Commodore  Willett ;  Kidd,  owned  and 
sailed  by  Captain  Merritt  ;  Troubler,  owned 
by  Robert  Kernahan  and  sailed  by  Captain 
Glass  ;  Arctic,  E.  Walsh's  new  yacht,  built  by 
Buckhout ;  Flying  Jib,  owned  by  Frank  G. 
Wood  and  sailed  by  Gerard  Wood  ;  Graziella, 
owned  by  the  Jova  brothers,  and  H.  S.  Rams- 
dell's  Ice  Queen.  The  above  are  all  sloops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lateen  Graziella. 

The  race  was  for  the  challenge  cup  of  1888, 
won  last  year  by  the  Snow  Drift.  The  con- 
test was  open  to  all,  the  first  boat  finishing  to 
be  declared  the  winner,  irrespective  of  sail-area 
or  rig.  It  was  thought  that  Commodore  Hig- 
ginson's  Windward,  which  is  the  largest  ice 
yacht  on  the  lake,  would  win,  and  she  led  the 
fleet,  but  beat  the  Snow  Drift  by  only  8  sec- 
onds. The  Windward  carried  in  her  new-cut 
sails  663  square  feet  of  canvas,  while  the  Snow 
Drift  spreads  486  square  feet.  The  usual 
course  of  ten  miles  was  sailed,  but  the  wind, 
being  from  the  south,  compelled  the  skippers 


to  beat  from  south  to  north,  thus  covering  over 
16  miles. 

The  Troubler  led  around  the  first  stake,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Snow  Drift  and  Windward. 
At  the  north  stake  Snow  Drift  led.  Troubler 
and  the  remainder  of  the  starters  were  practi- 
cally out  of  the  race  on  the  second  lap,  and  the 
Windward  swept  proudly  ahead,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  her  smaller  rival,  the  Snow  Drift. 
The  Snow  Drift  then  took  the  lead,  but  was 
passed  by  the  Windward,  which  led  to  the  fin- 
ish in  the  rapidly  petering-out  wind,  her  time 
being  59m.  45s.,  which  gave  her  just  15s.  to 
make  the  ten-mile  course  in  time  limit  of  one 
hour.  The  light  wind  accounts  for  the  slow 
time. 

Last  month  the  Kingston  (Canada)  Ice  Yacht 
Club  attempted  to  sail  two  races.  On  the  first 
attempt  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  finish  in 
time  limit  over  the  club  course,  and  in  the 
second  race,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding, 
some  of  the  yachts  went  in  one  direction  and 
others  in  the  opposite,  and  the  race  was  de- 
clared off. 

At  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  they  have  had 
five  good  weeks  of  ice  yachting,  although  they 
have  only  indulged  in  scrub  racing.  It  has  been 
well  proved  in  good  winds  that  Theodore  Wet- 
more's  Hudson  River-built  yacht  Reindeer  is 
the  speediest  craft  on  the  lake. 

I  am  sorry  to  note  that  the  Minnetonka  ice- 
yachtsmen  did  not  go  to  Lake  Pepin  to  try  and 
get  back  the  Northwest  pennant,  now  held  by 
the  Pepin  Ice  Yacht  Club,  although  they  wanted 
to  race  the  Pepin  boats  on  the  Minnetonka 
course. 

It  is  an  unchangeable  rule  all  over  the  world 
that  you  must  race  over  the  course  of  a  club 
holding  any  champion  pennant,  so  I  see  no 
way  for  the  Minnetonka  enthusiasts  to  regain 
it  unless  they  go  to  Lake  Pepin. 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  year  for  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  no  racing  has  taken  place. 

On  the  4th  of  February  there  was  a  spirited 
race  on  the  Shrewsbury  River,  N.  J.,  for  the 
South  Shrewsbury  Ice  Yacht  pennant,  over  a 
ten-mile  course,  and  it  was  won  by  W.  A.  Sea- 
man's ice-yacht  Herald,  over  E.  E.  Tabor's 
Leroy.  Herald  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead 
at  the  finish.  Time  of  winner,  19  minutes.  The 
Leroy  won  the  pennant  a  few  weeks  ago. 

H.  Percy  Ashley. 
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ATHLETICS. 


THE    BOSTON     ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  open  amateur  indoor  games  of 
this  association  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  winter  season  in  New  England. 

The  ninth  of  this  series  was  held  February 
5th,  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Huntington  avenue. 
Boston  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the 
blizzard  of  the  preceding  Monday,  and  the 
streets  were  still  deep  in  snow,  mud  and  slush, 
but  such  trifles  do  not  scare  the  men  and 
women  of  Boston  when  their  favorite  athletic 
meeting  is  in  view,  and  the}'-  overcrowded  Me- 
chanics' Hall  despite  the  unpleasant  conditions 
of  travel.  The  evening  was  clear  and  bright, 
but  Boston's  fickle  climate  asserted  itself,  and 
the  crowd  crept  home  at  10.30  p.  m.,  in  a  pelting 
rainstorm. 

The  hall,  as  used  for  an  athletic  meeting, 
with  the  main  floor  cleared,  seats  about  3,000 
people.  Every  seat  was  sold  before  the  doors 
opened,  and  the  500  who  stood  wherever  they 
could  see  the  sport  would  have  been  doubled 
with  more  favorable  weather.  The  assembly 
included  many  of  Boston's  most  reputable  citi- 
zens, and  seats  on  the  stage  were  occupied  by 
Governor  Wolcott  and  his  two  sons. 

That  portion  of  the  huge  building  used  for 
the  games  is  a  beautiful  room — a  square  floor, 
deep  galleries  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth 
a  large  stage,  which  temporary  scaffolding  and 
rows  of  seats  convert  into  a  fourth  gallery. 
Above  the  galleries  are  smaller  balconies,  and 
around  the  main  floor  under  the  galleries  are 
erected  amphitheatrical  rows  of  temporary 
seats. 

The  hall  is  square,  and  large  enough  to  allow 
a  track  130  yards  in  circuit,  wTith  four  rather 
sharp  corners.  To  prevent  slipping  and  fall- 
ing on  the  curves  the  management  provide 
movable  platforms,  40  feet  long,  12  feet  wide 
in  the  middle  and  tapering  off  to  a  few  inches 
at  either  end,  3  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  the 
outer  border,  and  sloping  down  to  an  edge  at 
the  small  end  and  inner  side.  By  placing  one 
of  these  platforms  at  each  corner,  fastened  in 
place  by  temporary  bolts  passing  through  pre- 
viously prepared  holes  in  platform  and  floor, 
the  corners  are  made  safe,  fair  and  easily  ne- 
gotiated. 

In  a  race  on  this  track  the  athlete  first  runs 
about  19  yards  on  a  level  floor,  then  around  a 
quarter-circle  curve,  which  is  over  a  hill  about 
14  yards  long  and  from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet 
high,  according  to  how  near  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  track  the  fortunes  of  the  race  crowd  the 
runner,  then  another  19  yards  level  and  another 
14  yards  hill,  and  so  on  from  start  to  finish. 
Runners  with  great  speed  and  long,  low,  sweep- 
ing strides  suffer  the  most  from  such  a  track, 
while  novices  with  no  style,  short  stride  and 
high  action  are  but  little  hindered. 

To  a  person  seeing  this  track  for  the  first 
time  it  seems  utterly  unsuitable  for  fast  run- 
ning, but  experience  shows  that  the  hindrance 
caused  by  its  frequent  hills  and  vales  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  firm  footing  given  to  the 
runners  around  the  curves,  and  that  the  times 
of  the  races  compare  favorably  with  those  made 
elsewhere.  At  this  meeting  a  college  lad  ran 
a  quarter-mile  in  58  1-5S.;  schoolboys  ran  570 
yards  in  im.  17  2-5S.  and  950  yards  in  2m.  26s., 


and  college  boys  ran  a  mile  less  70  yards  in  4m.. 
37  2-5S.  and  a  full  mile  in  4m.  40s. — times  which 
show  that  the  raised  corners  make  the  track 
faster  as  well  as  safer. 

The  40-yard  run  and  45-yard  hurdle  race  were 
contested  on  six  parallel  lanes,  marked  out  on 
the  board  floor,  and  running  diagonally  across 
the  hall. 

It  was  pleasant  to  note  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  entries  were  from  the  various  private 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  still  more; 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  boys  were  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  competition  with 
older  and  stronger  athletes.  In  the  seven  track 
events,  schoolboys  won  four  first  prizes,  three 
seconds  and  five  thirds. 

40-yard  handicap  run,  9  feet  limit— A.  F.  Hill,  Wor- 
cester Academy,  9  feet,  4  3-5S. 

40-yard  run — Final  heat,  L.  W.  Redpath,  Harvard 
University,  4  3-5S. ;  W.  J.  Holland,  Boston  College,  2, 
by  a  foot ;  A.  T.  Duffy,  W.  A.,  3.  Redpath's  time,  4  3-5S., 
made  both  in  his  trial  heat  and  in  the  final,  just  equals- 
the  world's  record. 

440-yard  run— W.  J.  Holland,  B.  C,  58  1-5S.;  M.  J. 
Waters,  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City, 
2  ;  H.  J.  Winslow,  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School,  3. 

600-yard  handicap  run,  30  yards  limit — Final  heat,  E. 
N.Rust,  Noble  and  Greenough's  S.,  30  yards,  im.  172-5S.. 

1,000  yard  handicap  run,  50  yards  limit — H.  J.  Green,. 
W.  H.  S.,  50  yards,  2m.  26s. 

i-mile  handicap  run,  70  yards  limit— H.  P.  Clark,  H. 
U.,  70  yards,  4m.  37  3-5S. 

i-mile  run — J.  Bray,  Williams  C,  4m.  40s. ;  A.  Grant, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  2, by  3  yards  ;  A.  J.  Walsh, 
New  York  City,  3. 

The  team  relay  races  were  all  for  teams  of  four  men, 
at  1,560  yards,  each  man  running  three  laps,  which  is. 
390  yards. 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  F.  Jones, 
M.  Leonard,  J.  M.  Shoemaker  and  J.  M.  Jackson,  3m. 
26  4-5S. ;  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,. 
W.  Jennings,  W.  A.  Corcoran,  F.  W.  Fuller  and  M.  G. 
Barrier,  2. 

Battery  A,  First  Heavy  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  H.  J. 
Kane,  J.  F.  Hurley,  J.  Boardman  and  C.  J.  Kiley,  3m. 
21s.;  Second  U.  S.  Artillery,  2,  by  200  yards. 

Williams  College,  E.  K.  Swift,  S.  A.  Baillie,  C-  F. 
Park,  Jr.,  and  P.  Potter,  3m.  21s,;  Amherst  University,. 
H.  W.  Gladwin,  C.  A.  Strong,  H.  W.  Burdon  and  S.  F. 
Furbush,  2. 

Brown  University,  D.  F.  O'Brien,  J.  A.  Gammers, 
E.  A.  Stockwell  and  F.  R.  Taft,  3m.  20  4-5S.;  Dartmouth 
College,  C.  G.  McDavitt,  T.  B.  Egbert,  F.  W.  Haskill 
and  H.  P.  Collar,  2. 

Harvard  University  (second  team),  E.  J.  Green,  A. 
W.  Blakemore,  E.  P.  Fullerton  and  S.  P.  Goddad,  3m. 
20  1-5S. ;  Bowdoin  College,  E.  Stanwood,  Jr.,  D.  Fr 
Snow,  G.  Gregson  and  C.  F.  Kendall,  2,  by  60  yards. 

Columbia  University,  A.  E.  Schaff,  A.  C.  Betts,  A.  G- 
Hershfield,  and  M.  W.  Long,  3m.  20s.;  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, H.  F.  Taylor,  A.  E.  Clark,  P.  B.  Kennedy,  and 
T.  P.  Thompson,  2,  by  30  yards. 

Harvard  University  class  teams,  all  four  teams  start- 
ing at  once— Class  of  1900,  A.  D.  Gould,  W.  F.  Porter, 
N.  B.  Adsit,  and  Capt.  L.  Warren,  3m.  20s.  ;  Class  of 
1901,  M.  L.  Bernstein,  P.  L.  Fish  (captain \  J.  C.  Miller, 
and  S.  H.  Bush,  2  ;  Class  of  1899,  H.  B.  Hewett,  F.  J. 
Snite,  E.  F.  Alexander,  and  Capt.  W.  C.  Burton,  3  -T 
Class  of  1898,  C.  S.  Tilden,  N.  P.  Breed,  D.  W.  Armi- 
stead,  and  Capt.  E.  J.  Phillips,  4. 

Boston  Athletic  Association,  T.  P.  Curtis,  F.  W.  Lord, 
J.  L.  Bremer,  and  H.  L.  Dadman,  3m.  19s.  ;  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club  of  New  York  City,  M.  T-  Waters, 
Jr.,  G.  G.  Hollander,  S.  K.  Thomafe,  and  J.  Buck,  2,  by 
20  yards. 

Boston  College,  H.  J.  Kane,  A.  McDonald,  C.  J.  Kiley, 
and  W.  J.  Holland,  3m.  16  4-5S.  ;  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  W.  W.  Garrett,  M.  W.  Hall,  G. 
W.  Emery,  and  R.  P.  Priest,  2,  by  3  yards. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  V,  Bastian,  L.  J. 
Lane,  J.  W.  B.  Tewksbury,  and  R.  D.  Hoffman,  3m. 
13s. ;  Holy  Cross  College,  C.  O'Connor,  T.  W.  McKenna, 
C.  J.  Conway,  and  J.  J.  Moynihan,  2,  by  20  yards. 

Harvard  University  (first  team),  F.  H.  Bigelow,  C. 
H.  Williams,  W.  G.  Morse,  and  H.  H.  Fish,  3m.  112-5S.  ; 
Yale  University.  W.  S.  Johnson,  I.  Richards,  C.  E.  Ord- 
way,  and  A.  H.  Richardson,  2,  by  15  yards. 

45-yard  hurdle  handicap,  9  feet  limit  ;  three  hurdles, 
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each  3  feet  6  inches  high— Final  heat,  W.  A.  Hersey, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  6  feet,  6s. 

Running'  high  jump,  handicap,  6  inches  limit— J.  D. 
Winsor,  U.  of  P.,  scratch,  6ft.  2in. 

Putting-  16-lb.  shot,  handicap,  7  feet  limit— S.  F.  Mills, 
H.  U.,  4  feet,  37ft.  7  3-4111. 

FIRST   REGIMENT    ILLINOIS    STATE    MILITIA. 

The  Athletic  Association  of  this  Regiment 
gave  an  open  amateur  athletic  meeting  Janu- 
ary 226L  in  their  Armory,  Sixteenth  street  and 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

There  were  many  competitors,  but  few  close 
finishes,  and  more  than  the  average  number  of 
protests  and  disputes. 

40-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  O.  E.  Granburg, 
Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3  yards,  42-5S. 

K-mile  handicap  run— A.  J.  Biddell,  First  Regiment, 
18  yards,  im. 

J-2-mile  handicap  run— W.  Uffanda,  F.  R.,  20  yards, 
2m.  14s. 

i-mile  handicap  run— C.  E.  Hulburt,  M.  P.  A.,  25 
yards,  5m.  7s. 

i-mile  relay  race— High  Schools,  Hyde  Park,  4m. 
1 2-5S. ;  Chicago  Manual  Training,  2. 

i-mile  relay  race — Universities,  Northwestern  r.  o. 
in  5m.  43  4-5S. 

i-mile  relay  race,  open  to  all  amateurs — F.  R.,  4m. 
14  3-5S.  ;  Chicago  Turn-Gemeinde,  2. 


300-yard  hurdle  handicap — J.  A.  Brown,  N.  W.  U.,  18 
yards,  42  1-5S. 

J^-mile  walk — C.  O.  Burg,  F.  R..  3m.  51  2-5S. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot,  handicap— H.  Mannhadt,  C.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  sft.,  36ft.  iin. 

FENCING. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE    CONTEST. 

A  team  competition  was  held  January  15th 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  between  the  fencers  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Each  university  entered  three  men, 
who  competed  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Fencers'  League,  and  the  contest  was  re- 
markably close,  the  average  scores  being  :  Cor- 
nell, 79;  U.  of  P.,  76. 

L.  J.  Lane,  U.  of  P.,  beat  A.  Bassford,  Cornell,  73  3-4 
to  72. 

J.   E.    Gignoux,  Cornell,  beat   P.  E.  Girez,  U.    of  P., 

s6%;  to  jv%. 

A.    Bassford    beat  H.   B.   Fransioli,   U.  of  P.,   78  3-4 

to  75^. 

L.  J.  Lane  beat  M.  A.  Tenney,  Cornell,  82^  to  75. 
J.  E.  Gignoux  beat  H.  B.  Fransioli,  82^  to  78J<. 
M.  A.  Tenney  beat  P.  E.  Girez,  73  3-4  to  71^. 
A.  Bassford  beat  P.  E.  Girez,  83  3-4  to  70. 
H.  B.  Fransioli  beat  M.  A.  Tenney,  76^  to  75. 
P.  E.  Girez  beat  M.  A.  Tenny,  83  3-4  to  82. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING     the     peculiar 
charms    of  winter    photography,   there 
will  always  be   some  who,   fearing   its 
supposed   discomforts,    lay   aside   their 
cameras  and  turn  to  other  sources  of  amuse- 
ment or  to  such  phases  of  photography  as  can 
be   carried   on   at   the    fireside. 

I  wish  in  this  to  direct  attention  to  a  proc- 
ess the  results  of  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  that  are  produced  by  photography, 
delicate  as  the  daguerreotype,  permanent  as  the 
decoration  on  a  dinner  plate,  and  simple  as 
silver  printing  ;  I  allude  to  the  production  of 
enamel  \  or  ceramic  photography.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  beauty,  permanence  and  simplicity, 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  carried  on  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
an  almost  untrodden  path. 

Ceramic  photography  by  the  "  dusting-on  " 
method  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical; 
and  depends,  like  all  varieties  of  process  work, 
on  the  fact  that  soluble  organic  matter,  in  the 
presence  of  an  alkaline  bichromate,  is  ren- 
dered more  or  less  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
light,  or,  more  correctly  in  this  particular  con- 
nection, organic  matter  with  a  tendency  to 
absorb  moisture  more  or  less  loses  that  tend- 
ency through  that  action. 

The  material  and  apparatus  required,  and 
not  in  the  possession  of  every  photographer,  is 
some  tough,  what  used  to  be  called  "  skinny," 
collodion  ;  ammonium  bichromate,  Le  Page's 
fish  glue,  glucose,  opal  glass,  or  plaques  sup- 
plied for  the  purpose  by  some  of  the  stock 
houses,  consisting  of  a  copper  base,  generally 
oval  in  form  and  coated  with  a  very  hard 
vitreous  material,  a  camel-hair  brush  known  as 
a  mop,  and  a  suitable  muffle  furnace.  The 
necessity  for  this  last,  more  than  for  anything 
else,  has  prevented  ceramic  photography  from 
becoming  so  popular  as  it  deserves  ;  but  like 
many  other  bugaboos,  the  supposed  difficulties 
disappear  on  closer  acquaintance.  Handy  and 
inexpensive  muffles,  either  for  gas  or  coal,  may 


be  found  at  the  philosophical  apparatus  deal- 
ers, or  the  amateur  may  make  one  at  a  cost  of 
a  few  cents,  on  the  lines  recommended  by 
Mr.  Elliff ,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leeds 
(England)  Camera  Club.  He  says  :  "  A  fur- 
nace or  kiln  suitable  for  amateur  work  may 
be  made  out  of  a  piece  of  stout  sheet  iron, 
twelve  inches  by  eight  inches.  Bend  this  over, 
narrow  way  of  the  iron,  into  the  shape  of  an 
oval  tube,  making  the  flange  secure  by  means 
of  three  or  four  rivets.  Now  cut  another  piece 
of  iron  of  an  oval  shape,  of  a  size  suitable  to 
form  a  bottom,  or  rather  an  end,  for  the  tube, 
which  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  rivet  or  two. 
The  kiln  is  now  complete,  and,  to  use  it,  in- 
sert the  closed  end  between  the  two  bottom 
bars  of  the  kitchen  fire  until  the  masonry  at  the 
back  is  reached.  A  good  fire  is  then  made  up, 
and  in  a  short  time  our  impromptu  furnace 
will  be  at  a  very  red  heat.  Another  piece  of  iron 
(which  should  be  much  stouter  than  the  iron 
formingthefurnace), eight  inchesby  fourinches, 
will  form  a  plate  on  which  the  ceramic  opal 
is  placed  and  inserted  in  the  furnace."  Perhaps 
the  most  important  article  is  the  ceramic 
powder  ;  an  intimate  combination  of  a  metallic 
oxide  and  a  silicate  fusible  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  This  may  be  obtained  of 
various  colors  and  shades,  and  should  be  as- 
fine  as  possible,  as  upon  its  fineness,  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else,  depends  success- 
or failure. 

Various   formulae  have   been   recommended, 

but  that  given  by  Mr.  Elliff  has,  in  my  hands, 

answered    for   the   powder   process    generally 

better  than  any  of  the  others.     It  is  as  follows: 

No.   1. 

Le  Page's  fish  glue,         -         1  ounce. 

Glucose,      -        -        -  4  ounces. 

Water  to  -        -        -     10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Ammonium  bichromate,    -    1  ounce. 

Water  to  -        -        -     10  ounces. 

The  method  I  follow  I  will  detail  in  my  next. 
Dr.  John  Nicol. 
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OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE   PACER. 


IN  Outing  for  February  I  touched  upon  the 
fluctuations  in  public  favor  of  the  hackney 
and  the  trotter  as  the  ideal  horse  for  heavy 
harness.  At  present  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  to  mention  the  revolution  that  has  re- 
cently taken  place  with  regard  to  the  erstwhile 
despised  pacer  as  the  nation's  choice  for  speedy 
work  in  light  harness.  This  change  was  most 
noticeable  at  the  Chicago  horse  show  in  October 
last,  and  was  evidenced  by  the  warm  reception 
which  was  accorded  to  the  pacer. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  ago,  however — some  ten 
years,  perhaps — when  few  essayed  to  drive  a 
pacing  horse  with  its  peculiarly  rolling  or  swing- 
ing gait.  Drivers  of  trotters  held  pacers  in 
such  contempt  that  they  would  actually  pull  up 
their  horses  and  point  blank  refuse  to  take  a 
brush  down  the  road  against  such  gawky 
shambling-gaited  monstrosities,  as  they  were 
then  called. 

Nowadays,  what  a  change  has  been  brought 
about  1  Everywhere  you  see  the  pacer  swing- 
! jng  gayly  along,  and  gradually  but  surely  mak- 
ing friends  for  himself  on  every  hand,  his  nose 
working  to  the  front,  and  his  extreme  steadi-_ 
ness  under  the  lines  of  a  careful  driver  being 
voted  perfection  by  all  who  witness  it.  Around 
and  about  Chicago,  and  up  in  Wisconsin,  down 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  elsewhere,  the 
pacer  is  quite  as  frequently  met  with  as  the 
horse  who  lifts  his  knees.  There  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  speedy  pacers,  especially  in  pairs, 
since  the  performances  of  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Tewks- 
bury's  pair,  Robert  J.  and  John  R.  Gentry, 
when  this  great  pair  covered  their  mile  in  2:08, 
and  established  a  new  woi'ld's  record  for  a  har- 
ness team,  at  Glenn's  Falls,  on  October  8th  last. 
Driven  singly  to  warm  them  up  for  their  great 
trial,  Gentry  negotiated  his  mile  in  2m.  q^s., 
his  mate  being  2  54  seconds  longer.  When  put 
together  for  their  trial  against  time,  they  passed 
the  quarter  pole  in  32  seconds,  went  to  the  half 
in  im.  4%fs.,  were  at  the  next  mark  in  im. 
37Vs-,  passing  the  mile  post  in  2m.  us.  At 
their  final  trial  they  made  similar  time  until  the 
last  quarter,  which  they  put  to  their  credit  in 
30^  seconds,  thus  registering  2m.  Ss.  for  the 
mile.  Probably  no  crowd  of  spectators  at  a 
race  meeting  ever  before  or  since  evinced  such 
enthusiasm  as  was  indulged  in  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion,  unless  we  are  to  give  credit  to 
the  crowd  which  gathered  to  see  Star  Pointer 
pace  out  his  mile  in  im.  5g^s.  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten    Saturday,    August    21st,    at 


Readville.  In  the  matter  of  attendance  at  a 
harness  race  meet,  perhaps  the  60,000  specta- 
tors who  gathered  to  see  the  pacing  match  race 
in  which  Star  Pointer  defeated  Joe  Patchen  in 
2m.  }£s.  can  be  quoted  as  the  largest  on  record. 

For  purposes  of  reference  it  is  well  to  here 
touch  upon  the  breeding  and  career  of  Star 
Pointer,  as  it  may  be  many  years  before  his 
performance  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  any  other 
horse.  He  was  foaled  1890,  the  property  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Pointer,  at  Springhill,  Tenn.  He  was 
sired  by  a  horse  called  Brown  Hal,  his  dam 
being  a  mare  called  Sweepstakes  (also  dam  of 
Hal  Pointer,  2:04^).  This  mare  was  by 
Knight's  Snow  Heels,  and  out  of  a  mare  called 
Kit,  a  daughter  of  McMeehan's  Traveller.  Star 
Pointer  was  sold  by  his  breeder  as  a  yearling. 
It  was  not  until  1894  that  the  horse  made  any 
show,  and  even  that  year  only  competed  in 
two  races.  He  found  his  chance  at  Washing- 
ton Park,  Chicago,  however,  doing  a  mile  in 
the  second  heat  in  2:11 3^.  In  the  following 
year  he  won  six  races— all  he  started  for.  In 
'95  he  paced  the  campaign,  starting  at  Buffalo 
in  the  2:1 1  class,  his  record  there  for  three  events 
being  respectively  2:09^,  2:12^  and  2:08%". 
He  later  beat  the  pacers  Mascot  and  Directly  at 
Rochester,  his  record  on  that  occasion  being 
2:05^.  His  next  victory  was  at  Fort  Wayne, 
where  he  beat  nine  horses,  his  time  for  the 
second  heat  being  2:0534  and  for  the  last  2  :o8^. 
At  Terre  Haute  he  reduced  his  record  to  2:04^, 
and  the  next  vear  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
E.  Mills  for  "$5,600.  In  1896  John  R.  Gentry 
beat  him  out  in  three  heats  at  Fleetwood  Park, 
the  record  then  being  lowered  to  2:03^.  After 
appearing  at  the  Mystic  track  at  Boston,  he 
finally  met  Joe  Patchen  at  Philadelphia,  beat- 
ing that  horse  in  three  heats,  his  lowest  time 
being  2:04^. 

In  March  of  last  year  Star  Pointer  became 
the  property  of  James  A.  Murphy,  of  Chicago, 
for  $15,600.  Soon  afterwards  the  Star  was  de- 
feated by  Joe  Patchen  at  Columbus,  and  on 
July  5th,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  he  defeated  John 
R.  Gentry.  Then  came  Joe  Patchen's  series 
of  battles  with  him,  first  at  Chicago,  then  at 
Cleveland  and  at  Columbus,  finally  at  Buffalo, 
where  he  paced  a  mile  in  2:0134',  and  again  de- 
feated Joe  Patchen  in  2:02.  His  victories  at 
Readville,  when  he  made  the  world's  record,  as 
already  stated,  came  next,  followed  by  an  almost 
identical  performance  at  Springfield,  Oct.  1st. 

A.  H.  Godfrey. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriber  II. — The  rules  of  the  Inter-Col- 
legiate Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of 
America  provide  that  an  inter-collegiate  record 
can  be  made  only  at  one  of  the  annual  cham- 
pionship meetings  of  the  Association,  while  a 
collegiate  record  can  be  made  by  a  collegian  at 
any  time  and  place.  This  distinction  is  not 
generally  understood.  To  make  sure  that  we 
give  you  what  you  want,  we  append  the  records 
of  both  classes  :  i-mile  walk,  inter-collegiate, 
•6m.  524-5S.,  F.  A.  Borcherling,  Princeton,  1892. 


Collegiate  record^,  6m.  47s.,  W.  B.  Fetterman, 
U.  of  P.,  in  Cornell-Pennsylvania  match,  Phila- 
delphia, May  15,  1897.  2-mile  walk,  inter-col- 
legiate, 16m.  23s.,  C.  Eldredge,  Columbia,  1878. 
Collegiate  record,  15m.  10  1-2S.,  H.  H.  Bemis, 
Harvard,  in  Harvard  games,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
May  10,  1886.  3-mile  walk,  inter-collegiate 
record,  25m.  24  3-4S.,  W.  R.  Taylor,  of  Harvard, 
in  1875.  Collegiate  record,  23m.  48  4-5S.,  R.  S. 
Hale,  of  Harvard,  in  Harvard  games  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  March  22,  1891. 
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